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Prepared for Medioliuif noe la the Xoffoden Zslesp 3f orwaji X put to the Tost of Chemloal Analysis • 

THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDV FOR CONSUMFTION. BRONCHITIS, ASTHlflA, 
GOUT, CHRONICeOlHKUArATlSM. AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 

^ * -_n—___■ ni-|_ j._ _ -- - — ___ 

Approved of and recommended by BERZELIUS, LIEBIG, WOEHLER, JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
FOUQUIKR, and numerous other distinKuUhcd vcientinc cliemUts. 

Prescribed by the most eminent Physicians, and supplied to the leading Hospitals of P'uropc. 

Specially rewarded with medals by the Governments of Belgium and the Netlierlands. 

Has almost entirely superseded all other kinds on the Continent, in consequence of its proved superior power and 
efficacy—effecUng a cure or alleviating symptoms much more rapidly. • 

Contains iodine, phosphate of lime, volatile acid, and thtf elements of the bile—in short, all its most active and 
essential principles^in larger quantities than the pale oils manufactured in England and NewfouDdland,r deprived 
mainly of these by their mode of preparation. 

The foUowlUff Bstmots are aeleoted from some of the leading’ Medical and Solentlfio TesUmonlals 

In favour of Dr* do Jonph's Cod ZAver Oil, 

“ The LANCET,’*./«/// 2‘). 1851. « 

'* After a careful examination of the difiV-rent kinds of Cod Liver Oil, Dr. de Jongli gives the preference to the 
, light'brown oil over tlie pale oil, which contains scarcely any volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phos* 

‘ phoric acid, and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy of Cod Liver Oil no doubt partly 
depends. Some of the deftciencies of the pale oil arc attributable to tlie method of its preparation, and especially 
to its filtration througli charcoal. In the preference of the light-brown over the pale oil we fully concur. ^ 

** We have carefully tested a specimen of the light brown Cod Liver Oil, prepared for medical use under the 
direction of Dr. de Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale agents, Missrs. Ansar, Harford, and Co.#77, Strand. 
Wc And it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 

“ The MEDICAL CIRCULAR,” 10, 1854. 

m 

** Much oTtlie pale oil sold in tlte market is found to be nothing more than skate-oil, a fact which will account 
for the failures which have t^o frequently attended the use of the so (-.alh'd cod oil. Tiic utmost reliance may be 
placed upon the experimental researches of Dr. dc Juiigh, who is one of the most eminent of European chemists; 
the oil procured by him enjoys also the additional sanction of the opinion of Baron Liebig and the late Dr. Pereira, 
in favour of its genuineness and efficacy. Our own experience practically confirms their judgment, and wc nnhesi • 
tatingly recommend the light-brown oil as the best fur medical purposes, and well deserving the confidence of the 
profession.” 

“ The MEDICAL TIMES,” A>oju,t 5, 1S54. • 

** Wc believe that the profession are much indebted to Dr. de Jongh fur his laborious roscarches into the com¬ 
position and properties of this oil; and we have the high authority of Baron Lhdrig and the late Dr. Pereira in 
testimony of the value of these labours. In his zeal fur inveatiguting the properties of the oil, Dr. de Jongh made 
a journey to Norway, and carefully examined its varieties, its mode of preparation, and its adulterations.” 

BARON LIEBIG, Professor of Chanhfry at the University of Giessen, &c. Ac. 

“You have rendered an essential service to science hy your rese.irches; and your efforU to provide sufTerers 
with tins Medicine, in its purest and most genuine state, must ensure you the graUtude of every one who stands in 
need of its use.” 

The late ^R. JONATHAN PEREIRA, Pnfessor at the University tf Jjontlon^ Author of 
" 27/6* ICIements of Mattria AJedicaand ThertipeiUivsf Ac. Ac. 

“I knowUiat no one can be better, and few so well acquainted with the physical and clicjffiral properties of 
this medicine as yourself, whom I regard ns the highest authority on tlic subject. 2'lte oil which yon gave me 
was of tlie very finest quality, whether coinidered with reference to its colour, tlavoiir, or chemical properties; 
and I am satisfied that fur medicinal purpufpsiio finer oil cun be procured.” 

.A * ... 

Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Bottles, labelled with Dr. do .loogh's stamp and signatiTrc, by 

ANSAB, HABFORD, & Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON, 

Sole Coougnecs and Agents for the United Kingdom and Briiidi Pos8es.4lona, at the following prices 

Half-Piats, 2s. 6d. Pints, 4s. 9d. Quarts, 9s. 

IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
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an old Scotchman a carious letter, which she 
prints in extemo, and which is worth attentive 
perusal, dwelling as it does, with considerable 
minuteness, on me shocking state of moral de¬ 
pravity and ignorance of so large a portion of 
ills countrymen. 

Hear what a character he gives the 
scoTcn BoniBs. 

Dinna be telling when ye gang hame that ye rode 
on the Aberdeen railway, made by a hundred men who 
were all in the Stonehaven prison for drunkenness; 
nor above live could sign their names. 

“ If the Scotch kill ye with ewer feeding and making 
speeches, be sure to send this hamc to tell your tbuk, 
that it was Queen Eliz.'ibcth who made the first Enro- 
>eaii law to buy and sell human beings like brute 
>casts. She was England’s glory as a Protestant, and 
Scotland’s shame as the murderer of their bonuie Mary. 
The aiild hag skulked away like a coward in the hour 
of death. Mary, on the other hand, with calmness and 
dignity, rcjieated a Latin prayer to the Great Spirit 
.'Hid Anthnr of her being, and calmly resigned herself 
into the hands of her murderers. 

“ In the capital of her ancient kingdom, when-ye are 
in our country, there are eight hundred women sent to 
prison every year for the first time. Of fifteen ihou- 
saud prisoners examined in Scotland in the year 184.0, 
eight thousand could not write at all, and three thou¬ 
sand could not read. 

*' At present there are about twenty thousand prison¬ 
ers iu Scotland, In Stonehaven they are fed at about 
seventeen pounds each, annually The honest poor, 
outside the prison upon the parish roll, ore fed at the 
rate of five fartliings a day, or two pounds a year. The 
employment of the prisoners is grinding the wind, wo 
ca’ it; turning the erank, in plain English. The latest 
improvement is the streckin board; it's a whig im¬ 
provement o’ Lord Jonuie Russell’s. 

“ I ken brawly ye are a curious wife, and would like 
to ken a’ about the Scotch bodies. Wccl, they are a 
gey ignorant, proud, drunken pack; they manage to 
pay ilka year tor whiskey one milliou three hundred 
and forty-eight thousand pounds. 

*'llut then their piety, their piety; weol, let’s lukc 
at it; biug it up by the nape o’ the neck, and turn it 
round atween our finger and thumb on all sides. 

Is there one school in all Scotland where the help¬ 
less, hamcless poor arc fed and clothed at the public 
expense ? None. 

•* Is there a hame in all Scotland for the cleanly but 
sick servant maid to go till, until health be restored ? 
Alas I there is none. 

** Is there a school In all Scotland for training ladies 
in the higher branches of learning P None. What, 
then, ia there for the women of Scotland P’* 

If these charges be true, surely it is time for 
Sawney to be up ayd doing. The immorality 
and want of eduction of the masses in Scotland 
is a favourite theme upon tjie CoiitinGiit: it is 
not ofleii, however, that we find it so freely 
admitted and so bitterly denounced by a North 
Briton himself. 

On her arrival in London Mrs. Stowe re¬ 
ceived numerous invitations fram individuals 
of all classes, amongst others, from lord Car¬ 
lisle. On her way to his house she was much 
struck by the appalling number of gitf-shops 
that met her eye at every corner. 


LONDON BY NIOBT. 

As we i*ode on through the luual steady drizzling 
rain, from street to street and square to square, crossing 
Waterloo Bridge, with its avenue of lamps frintly 
visible in the seethy mist, plunging through the heart 
of the metropolis, we began to realize something of its 
inininiiso extent. 

Altogether the most striking objects that you pass, 
as you ride in the evening thus, are the gin-shops 
flaming and flariug from the most conspicuous positioiiK, 
with plate-glass windows and dazzling lights, thronged 
with men, and wunicn, and children, drinking dcstrur- 
ttoii. Mothers go there with babies in their arms, and 
take what turns the mother’s milk to poiison. Hus¬ 
bands go there, and spend the money that their chil¬ 
dren want for bread, and multitudes of boys and girls 
of tlic age my own. In Paris and other EurM^ii 
cities, at least the great fisher of souls baits with 
thing attractive, but in these gin-shops men bite o(ln^ 
bare, diurbed book. There arc no garlands, no dancing^ 
no music, no theatricals, no pretence of .social exliilava- 
tioi]; nothing but hogsheads of spirits, and people going 
in to drink. The number of them that I passed seemed 
to mo absolutely appalliug. 

After long driving we found ourselves coming into 
the precincts of the west end, and began to feel an in¬ 
definite sense that wc were approaching something 
very grand, though I cannot say that we saw mucli but 
heavy, smoky, walled buildings, washed by the rain. 
At length wc stopped in Orosvenor Place, and alighted. 

Wc were shewn into an ante-room adjoining the en¬ 
trance hall, and from that into an adjacent apartment, 
where wc met Lord Carlisle. The room had a pleasant, 
social air, warmed and enlivened by the blaze of a coal- 
fire and wax-candles. 

Wc had never, any of us, met T.ord Carlisle before; 
but the cousidcratcucss and cordiality of our reception 
obviated whatever omburrassmeot there might have 
been in this circumstance. In a few moments after we 
were all seated the servant announced the Duchess of 
Sutherland, and Lord Carlisle presented me. She is 
tail and stately, with a most noble bearing. Her fair 
complexion, blond hair, and full lips, speak of Saxon 
blood. In her early youth she might have been a 
Rowena. 1 thought of the lines of Wordsworth:— 

“A perfect woman, nobly planned. 

To warn, to comfort, to command.” 

Her manners have a pccdliar warmth and cordiality. 
One sees people now and then who seem to radiate 
kindness and vitality, and to have a faculty of inspiring 
perfect confidence in a moment. There are no airs of 
grandeur, no patronizing ways; but a genuine sincerity 
and kindliness that seem to come from a deep ibimtaiu 
within. 

^ * * 

The company soon formed thciiisolvcs into little 
groups in different parts of tbe room. The Duchess of 
Sutherland, Lord Carlisle, and the Duke ami Duchess 
of Argylo formed a circle, and turned the coiivbrsatiou 
upon American topics. The Duke of Argylc made 
many inquiries about our distinguished men; particu¬ 
larly of Emors^, Longfellow, and Hawthorne; aUo of 
Prescott, whft^fcpears to bo a general favourite here. 

I felt at tbcnBAent that wc never value our literary 
mcD so muckVtrhcn placed in a circle of intelligent 
forciguers: it is particularly so with Americans, be¬ 
cause wo have nothing but our meu and women to 
glory in—no court, no nobles,’no castles, no cathedrals: 
except wc produce disUnguished specimens of hu¬ 
manity, we arc nothing. 

The quietness of this evening circle, the charm of 
its kiQtt bos])itaU(y, tbe evident air of aincerity and 
goodwill which pcrvadci^every thing, made the evening 
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pass roost delightfully to me. I had ncvqr felt myself 
moro at home even among the Quakers^ 8ueh a Tisit. 
is a true rest and refreshment, a thousand times better 
than the most brilliant and glittering entertainment. 

At eleven o’clock, however, the carriage called, for 
our evening was drawing to its close; that of our 
friends. I suppose, was but just commencing, as Lon¬ 
don's livelirst hours are by gaslight; but we cannot 
learn the art of turning night into day. 

Tlie sketches given of some of the other well- 
known characters with whom this lady came 
in contact arc interesting. 

The following description of an individual 
well known to i\ generation fast passing away 
^yAflgUius^giany readers. 

8AH BOGEHS. 

^CMmd I were to go to-day, witli Mrs. CroppVr and 
Lady Hatherton,io call on the poet Rogers. 1 was told 
that he w.^s in very delicate health, but that ho still 
received friends at Ins house. Wc found the house a 
perfect cabinet collection of the most rare and costly 
works of art—choicest marbles, vases, pictures, gem^ 
and statuary mot the eye everywhere. We spent the 
time in examining some of these while the servant 
went to announce us. The mild and venerable old man 
himself was the choicest picture of all. Ho has .'i 
splendid head, a benign face, and reminded me of an 
engraving I once saw of Titian. lie seemed very glad 
to see us, spoke to me of the gathering at Stafford 
House, and asked me what 1 thought of the place. 
When 1 expressed my admiration, he said, ** Ah, 1 have 
often said it is .a fairy palaro, and that the Duchess is 
the good fairy.” Again, he said, ” I have seen all the 
palaces of Kurope, but there is none that 1 prefer to 
this.” Quite a large circle of friends now came in and 
were presented. lie did not rise to receive them, but 
sat back in his eiisy chair, and conversed quietly with 
ns all, sparkling out now and then in a little ripple of 
playfulness. Intliljiroom were his bcst-bclovca pic¬ 
tures, and it is his pleasure to shew them to his friends. 

By a contrivance quite new to me, the pictures are 
made to revolve on a pivot, so that by touching a spring 
they move out from the wall, and can be seen in dif¬ 
ferent lights. There was a picture over the mantel¬ 
piece of a Roman triumphal procession, painted by 
Rubens, which attracted my attention by its rich co¬ 
louring and spirited representation of animals. 

The colouring of Rubens always satisfies my eye 
belter than that of any other master, only a sort of want 
of grace in the conception disturbs me. In this case 
. both conception .and colouring arc replete with beauty. 
Rogers seems to be carefully w'aitcd on by an attendant 
^bo has learned to interpret every motion, and antid¬ 
ote every desire. 

I took leave of him with a touch of sadness. Of all 
he brilliant circle of poets, which has so delighted us, 
he is th^ last—-and he so feeble! His memories, 1 am 
told, extend back to a personal knowledge of Dr. John¬ 
son. How I should like to sit by him, and search into 
that cabinet of recollections I He presented mo his 
poems, beautifiilly illustrated by TurnA witl^^own 
Mtograph on the fly-leaf, ilc writes ^fl^e|ee^flrm, 
^autiful hand, like a lady's. 

How our venerable friend himeSf, aVd those 
who know hiiri best, would chuckle on finding 
him styled a mild, heniffn old man. Oh that 
Tom Moore or Sydney Smith could but have 
beard this! 

After a brief sojourn in London, Mi's. Stowe 
betakes herself • 
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Wp dined, ihd ‘word WT'i&r 

Paris. Tbetl&vfae'delightful. Can eeatlng dghti' 
clean, ieft»eii8hkaed, nice. The face of the oooBti^, 
thongh not striking, wss pleuing. There wen UMpy 
poplars, -with their silvery shafts, and a mingling. t« 
trees of various kinds. The foliage has an airy men 
—a certMn apMiuAU expression—as if the trees knew 
they were ffrowing in la &cUe F'ranee, and must be 
roflned. ^on the air is so different from tbo fog and 
smoko of London. There is more oxygon in the 
atmosphere. A pall is lifted. Wo are fed ont into 
sunshine. Rields are rod with a scarlet white-edged 
mppy, or blue with a flower like larkspur. Wheat 
nolas half covered with this nhthrifly beauty! But 
alas 1 the elasticity is in Nature's works only. The 
works of man breathe over us a dismal, sepulchral, 
stand-still feeling. The villages have the night-mare, 
and men wear wooden shoes. Tho day’s ride, how¬ 
ever, was memorable with novelty; and when wc saw 
Mont Martre, and its moth-liko windmills, telling ns 
wo were coming to Paris, it was almost with regret at 
the swiftness of the hours. We left the cars, and flowed 
with the tide into the Salle d'Attcnte, to wait till the 
baggage was sorted. Then came the famous ceremony 
of unlocking. 

w * « 

Tuesday, June 7.—A la Lowmi! (aIc) But first the 
ladies must “ shop” a little. 1 sit by tbo counter .ami 
watch the pretty Parisian ahopocracy. A lady pre¬ 
sides at the desk. Trim little grisettes serve the 
customers so deftly, that wo wonder why awkward men 
should ever attempt to do such things. Nay, they are 
so civil, so evidently disinterested and solicitous for 
yoar welfare, that to buy is the most natural thing 
imaginable. 

♦ # * * 

In the evening 1 rested from tbo day's fatigue by an 
hour in the garden of the Palais Royal. 1 sat by one 
of the little tables, and called for an iec« There were 
hundreds of ladies and gentlemen eating ices, drinking 
wine, reading the papers, smoking, chatting! scores of 
pretty children were frolicking and cnioying the 
balmy evening. Here six or eight miugets were 
jumping the rope, while papa and mamma swung it 
(or them. Pretty little things, with tbeir flushed 
checks and sparkling eyes, how they did seem to enjoy 
themselves! What parent was ever far from home 
that did not espy in every group of children his own 
little ones—his Mary or his Nelly, bis Henry or 
Charlie f So It was with me. There was a ring of 
twenty or thirty singing and dancing, with a smaller 
ring in the centre, whilo old folks and boys stood out¬ 
side. But I heard not a single oath, nor saw a rough 
or rude action, during the whole time I was thgre. 
The boys standing by looked on quietly, like young 
gentlemen. Tlic best fmalo of such a toilsome day of 
sightseeing was a warm-bath in the Rue de Bac, for 
the trifling sum of fifleen sons. The cheapness and 
convenience of bathing here is a great recemmerda- 
tion of Paris life. They will bqing you a hot-bath at 
yonr bouse for twenty-flve cents, and that without 
bustle or disorder. And nothing effectually as an 
evening bath, as my tfrperioncc testifles, cures fatigue 
and propitiates to dreamless slumber. 

Thursday, June 9.—At the Louvre. Studied three 
statues half an hour each—the Venus Victrix, Poly¬ 
hymnia, and Oladiateur Combattant The first is 
mutilated; but if disarmedaho conquers all hearts: 
what would she achieve in fiill ponopoly? As to the 
Qlodiator, I noted os follows on my catalogue: A pugi¬ 
list s anUqtie, brown with age; attitude leaning for¬ 
ward ; hand raised on right band thrown out 
back, ready to strike a side blow; right leg bent; 
strught line from the head to the toe of Ion foot; 
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moftiai vite VM vMlljF ntaiM In intenso 
develoFCMnt v vonderfol Mir|AaMo& k if he had 
been iisitten to atone at the inawn of amkiag. 

AlthoUgbi gently Bpeakii%| ooT authoress 
is'xiot very happy ia her criticisms oa art^ and 
docs not profesf any great artistic skill, yet the 
following observation deserves to bo i*ccorded. 

MODEUr OIiiiasiCAUTV.' 

In general, all French artists appear to me fio have 
been very much injared by a wrong use of classic 
antiquity. Nothing could be more glorious and 
beautiful than the Grecian development; nothing more 
unlike it than the state, wearisome, repetitious imita¬ 
tions of it in modern times. The 'Greek prcHluetions 
ihcmselTcs have a living power to this day; but all 
imitations of them are cold and tiresome* Tlicse old 
Greeks made such beautiful things, because they did 
not imitate. That mysterious vitality, which still 
imbues their remains, and which seems to enchant 
even the fragments of their marbles, is the mesmeric 
vitality of fresh, original conception. Art, built upon 
this, is just like what the shadow of a beautiful woman 
is to the woman. One gets tired in these galleries of 
the classic band, and the classic headdress, and the 
classic attitude, and the endless repetition of tho cla&sic 
urn, and vase, aud lamp, as if nothing else were ever 
to be made in the world except these things. 

Again: in regard to this whole French gallei>, 
there is much of a certain quality whicli 1 find it very 
difficult to dcscribo in any one word—a dramatic 
smartness, a searching for striking and peculiar efTects, 
whicli render the pictures very likely to please on first 
sight, and to weary on longer acquaintance. 

llei*p, also, is a w('lI-*b’«orved hit ut tho old 
Dutchmen and their laborious 

CULINIUY PMNriNfiS, 

In which cabha^eo, brass kettles, onions, potatoes, 
ice., are reproduced with praiseworthy industry. Many 
>eoplo are enraptured with these; but, for my part, 
have hut a very little more pleasure in a turnip, 
onion, or potato in a picture than out, and always wi»h 
that tiic industry and richness of colour liad been 
bestowed upon things in themselves beautiful. The 
great Master, it is true, gives tlieso models, but bo 
gives them not to he looked at, but eaten. If painters 
could only contrive to paint vegetables (cheaply) so 
that they could be eaten, 1 would bo willing. 

Mrs. Stowo About a montli^iu tbc 

pny capital of Europe—in the fairest city that 
the world can booEt. She did not dwell 
during \\cr n^sidonce there in hotids and raJeHf 
but in tlm seclubion of doincstio life: received 
everywhere without ceremony, and with <*on- 
tideuco and affection, she tmsts that sbe was 
enabled to give an insight^into the 

nillNClt UIIART. 

I liked tho Euglkih and tbc Scotch as well as 1 could 
like any thing. And now, I equally like tho Frcsch. 
Exact opposites, you will say. For that reason all the 
more charming. The goodness and beauty of the 
divine mind is no less shewn in the traits of different 
races than of different tribea of fruits and flowers. 
And because things are exact opposites, is no reason 
why wo should not like both. The eye is not like the 
liand, nor the car like tho foot; yet who condemns any 
of them for the difference P So 1 regard nations as 
parts of a great common body, and national di^ronccs 
as Dcceasary to a common humanity. * 

1 thought^ when in English society, that it was as 
perfect and delightful as it could he. There was worth 


of* eharaetdr, strength of principle, true siucerity, and 
friendship, charmingly expressed. 1 have found all 
these, too, among the French, and, besides them, 
something which eharma mo the more, because it is 
peculiar to the French, and of a kind wholly different 
^m any I have ever had an experience of before. 
There is an iris-Uke variety and versatility of nature, 
a quickness in catching aud reflecting the various 
shades of emotion or fancy, a readiness in soiling upon 
one's own lialf^expressed tlioughts, and running them 
out in a thousand graceful little tendrils, which is very 
captivating. 

1 know a general prejudice has gone forth, that the 
French are all mere outside, without any deep re¬ 
flection or emotion. This may be true of many. No 
doubt thatfthe strength of that outward life, that acute> 
ness of the mtu'c perceptive organisation, and that 
tendency to social cxhiliration, which prevail, will 
incline to such a fault in mu<) ens's. Au English re¬ 
serve inclines to moroscncss, uiid Scotch perseverance 
to obstinacy; so this aerla* French nature in^ bccoin'> 
levity and insincerity; but then it is neither the 
sullen Englishman, tho dogged Scotchman, nor the 
shallow Frenchman, that we ate to take as the uational 
ideal, lu each country wo are to take the very best 
as tho specimen. 

Wc r.iuuot afford hpare for any ulhision to 

our authorV further conthirntal waiulprinp^^. 

From tho copious cUracts wi' liovc H<lc*ctcd, a 

fair opinion may Ix' t'ormed of tin* style of the 

wliolo, which would have b.'cii all llu* ?)Ctti‘i* 

for :i little more carofiil revision, and th * avoi«i- 

ance of crrliiiii nuincrous Y;mlv<‘cisiiis, wliicli 

to Entflidi r(*ad(*rs will he apt lo convey an 

idea of vulj^nrity. We may instance a few, lo 

illustnitc our mcaiiinf;^:—Wo jniH-cd many 

beautiful (‘stahlisfnMcttfif, obtmt of fhc 

of our Jiandsomcst country-Jjouses.” “ It was 

• 

till' fii*st sfojtpinf/‘pIfirr oi* (iuovw Mary, aftci* 
Jicr fatal into Enijland." \Vc had 

(‘iifrajrod to attend a .vomr yoUcn uji by the 
workinir-c'IiHses.” Speaking of Ihc miiokc, 
obseurity, and fo*' of l^ondoii, sbe nays, The 
authentic air with ■»liich they lament the 
exislcnci* of Ili(*sc at pr(sc‘!it would almo^t per¬ 
suade one that, in jjenoval, London was a vovy 
clt*nr, bright place.’’ lu eoinnmnting on the 
paintings of Canaletto, allusion is made to liis 
‘^nmnagemont of perspc'ctivc, cbiaio-.-enro, 
and all the other iny^t^rli's of ai*t, such as inaki* 
his paintings awonnt (o about the mvw an the 
rcalHf* (1) Furth(*r on we read of one who 
“i's|>oused to himnetf a bride;” and still 
further, on Imanl a Rhine steamer, onr travel- 
lei's, << escaping from made their way 

to (he bow, and thei*e, on the eery hcah of ail 
things, they f^ad a fine view.” 

15ut hi modern American boolis 

strikes a cri/S'ai wader more tliun the quaint 
and cun’*t:mt use made of the word “ quite." 
Here are a few of the thousand and odd ex¬ 
amples to be found paystm in these two 
volumes. “ Quite a number of people had 
come together to meet us.” ‘‘ We rode through 
several villages, and ipet^z^/Vcwai'm welcome.” 
“ The rude simplicity of thus an'angiiig it on 

a M 2 
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tho polished floov of this inapiificeiit apart¬ 
ment struck me as fille sin|,nilar.” “This 
mode of ^rviiij? plovers’ eggs has something 
quite sylvan and picturesque about it.’’ “ This 
meal, railed lunch, is with the English quite 
an instilntion.” “ Arrived at the hall, we found 
fiite a number of dhtmjuk, hishoiw, lords, 
and clergy.” “ Q,mtc a lai^e circle of friends 
now came in and were presented.’’ “ There 
was quite a struggle for her, Iictwam a Ifw'neh 
naval ofllcer, the English, and the Turks,” 
“ Gradually qiiile a eirele of jteople dropped 


in, and amongst them was a very young man 
with quite liglt hair. If you mid been there 
we might havoihad quite a brilliant time.” 
So frequent is the use of this word, that it rccur.s 
occasionally five times in a page. 

Wc mention these little matters in no un¬ 
friendly spirit, merely suggesting the expe¬ 
diency of their correction in some of those 
“ Author’s Editions ” which the recent decision 
in the House of Lords has made nunierons and 
cheap. 
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Hat'd Tinuis for Ume ThmK By Chaulks Dickens. Bradbury and Evans. 18ol. 


The title of this book naturally suggested that 
it would be a story of over-w'ork, small wages, 
poor food, and scanty clothing; and we to^ it 
up, rather expecting to meet with a tale of the 
Mai'y Barton school, and with some curiosity 
to see how even bo experienced an author as 
Mr. Dickens would meet Mrs, Giiskell on Iiei* 
own ground. 

** Haid Times,however, though the scene 
is laid in a town of long chimneys and fur¬ 
naces, of red brick streets and coal-grit roads, 
is not a tale of the struggle between masters 
and operatives—between heads” and “hands,” 
as they are technically called—but one to set fortli 
(he hardness ot the times, which would drive 
fancy and feeling out of tbe mind of the rising 
generation, to make way for the mere aci|iiisition 
of facts and Hgures—facts and figures, coupled 
with^ no other leai'ning, combined with the ciil- 
tivaiion of no human sympathies, and of no 
liuman affections. The work is full of charac¬ 
teristic passages in Mr. Dickens’ happiest 
niuiincr. He has avoided the fault he is apt 
to fall into, of introducing too many person¬ 
ages who are unconnected with tlie story, and 
lie has steered clear of the array of idiots, mad¬ 
men, and half-witted people, wherewith he 
sometimes unnecessarily encumbers his narra¬ 
tive, sacrificing nature and probability to the 
grotesque. 

Xu “ Hard Times” the characters arc strongly 
dntw'/i, but they are true flesh and blood: it is 
t nsy to fancy that all and each of them live 
atid move in the world around us, and that 
t ey are not merely puppets called forth by an 
arbitrary will to play a part according to the 
diclatcs of the machinist. We arc first intro¬ 
duced to a model school, patronized and sup- 
imrted by an “eminently practical” retirwl 
w'liulcsalc hardware dealer, Thomas Grodgrind 
liy name, and others, his equally practical 
ii'ieiuls, Mr. Grodgrind’s views may be briefly 
explained in his own words:— 

“ Now wluU I want is Karts. Teach theso boys and 
Rirls notUiiig but Facts. F^cts alono are wanted in life. 
I’laiit nothing clsc^and root out every thing else. You 
ran only fornx tlio minds of reasoning animiUs upon 
harts. Notltiiig ciso will everjbe of any service to tliein. 
! his is the principlo on which I bring up my ovi ebil- 
•Irrn, and this is the principlo on wliidi 1 bring up those 
rhildreii—stick to Facts, Sir.” 

In the course of the examination of the little 
vessels assembled in this school to be filled 
brimful of facts, Mr. Gradgrind’s eye falls on 
one scholar, “ Girl number twenty,” whom he 
docs not know. She has just joined the school, 
and is tlic daughter of a tumbler a# a circus 
temporarily established in Coketown. So “ un¬ 


practical” an origin of course oflemU Mr. 
Gradgiiiul; but having succeeded in obtaining 
a remarkably dry, mattcr-of-fact definition of 
a horse as quadruped, graraiiiivorous, forty 
teeth, twenty-four grinders, four cye-toetli, 
twelve incisive, &c. &c., from a model boy, 
Mr. Gradgrind walks homeward in a state of 
satisfaction. Mr. Gradgrind's homo is thus 
described:— 

A very* regular feature on the face of the country 
Stone T.odgo wa». Not the least disguiso tonoil down or 
shaded olf that uncoinproinisiiig fuel in the landscape. 
A gfoat K([uaru house, with a heavy portico darkening 
the principal windows, a.s its nuLster's heavy brows over¬ 
shadowed his eyes. A cak'iilatvd, cast-up, hdhinccd, and 
proved house. Six windows ou tliis side »»l' the «h)or, six 
windows oil lluit—a total of twelve in this wing, a total 
of twelve in the tAlior wing, tnur-and-tweuty carried over 
to the b:u*k wings. .V lawn :uid garden, and an infant 
avciutc, all ruletl straight, liku a iiolaineal aueount-hot‘k. 
Gas and ventilation, draining and waU'r-serviee, all of the 
prinicsl quality. Iron clamps and ginfers, lireproof from 
top to bottom, inccluuiieal lifts for tlie huiisoinaids, with 
all their brushes and brooms—every thing that heart could 
dcsiro. 

Arrived at this stony Paradise, Mr. Grafl- 
grintl there finds his friend Mr. Bounderhy, 
who is, so to speak, his Mrs. Grundy, of whoso 
opinion ho stands in the greatest aw'c, and to 
whom he ]ia.s the mortification of owning tlnit, 
while walking from his model school, he has 
actually found bis own moded daughter Louisa, 
and his own mathematical sou Thomas, peep¬ 
ing in tlirougii the chinks of ttiu deal boards 
of the circus, to endeavour to obtain a glimpse 
of that forbidden palace ol' delight. More 
than ever determinod to dismiss Sissy Jupe, 
“ girl number twenty,” from the school, 
Messrs. Onulgrind and Bounderby set forth 
to find her father’s dwelling. The clown has, 
however, mysteriously di9ap))cai'cd. He had 
failed lately in several of his tricks and 
tumblings, and given little satisfactiou with his 
jests, and it is su])poscd tlmt, unable to bear 
that his daughter should hear or know of his 
disgrace, lie had fled and deserted licr. By a 
somewhat iiicom])relieitsiblc iiiqmlsc on the 
part of so “eminently practical”* a man, 
Gradgrind resolves to receive Sissy into his 
house; andafler a pallietlc leave-taking between 
her and her circus conipanions, including the 
astlimalic manager, Air. Sieary, she ac^n- 
]iaiii('s Air. Gradgrind and his friend, very 
much against the advice of the latter. 

Giiidgi’ind's friend, Bounderby, is a ba¬ 
chelor—a self-made man he delicrlits to call 
himself. It is his boast to proclaim that he 
sprang from the lowest depths of vice and 
misery; that bis ^unnatural mother ran away 
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from him^ and he ran tLvr&y from a drunken 
grandmoUier; and that he has become, by his 
own exertions, Josiah Bounderby, of Coke- 
town, Banker, owner of a large factoiy, and 
employing a born lady for biB housekeeper. 
This housekeeper, Mrs. Sparsit, is one of the 
capital characters of the tcue. She is fond of 
mentioning her family and connections; she is 
by birth a Scadgera,*’ and her lamented hus¬ 
band was by the mother’s side a Fowler.” 
She is a sort of aristocratic guage for Mr. 
Bounderby to measure himself by, and he is 
as fond of exalting her antecedents as of depre¬ 
ciating his own. It adds to his gloiiflcation to 
feel that this real lady, tremendous in genti¬ 
lity, awful in rustling silks, is his dependent, 
“keeping the house of Josiah Bounderby, of 
Coketown, at a hundred a year, which she is 
pleased to term handsome.” 

Mrs. Sparsit, with every appearance of defe¬ 
rential respect for Mr. Bounderby, has no 
great love for him in reality, and no great opi¬ 
nion of Lis judgment. It is with much disgust 
she hears of his intention to take young Tom 
Gradgrind into his office; and though she says 
nothing, she penetrates his motive, which is 
no other than a penchant for Tom’s sister 
Louisa, the fact-crushed, unhappy, gloomy 
daughter of Mr. Gradgrind. Mrs. Sparsit is 
presiding over Mr. Bounderby’s lunch of 
chop and sherry ^shc is too st]*ong-minded a 
woman to cat luncncon herself) when a request 
is made from one of the hands ” for an in¬ 
terview with his cm])loyer. He sends in his 
name, Stephen Blackpool, and is admitted. 
He details in homely, but forcible language 
how that nearly twenty years before he had 
married a pretty girl, who had turned out 
badly ; how she had become drunken and pro- 
lligatc; how she had sold eveiy thing he pos¬ 
sessed over and over again; how he had en¬ 
deavoured to reform her, and failing, tliat bad 
attempted to purchase her absence; how she 
had come back again the previous night, and 
filled his heart %vitfi shame and sorrow. He 
comes to ask Mr. Bounderby’s advice, and to 
know if by any means he may rid himself of 
this incubus; and, having done so, may marry 
a purc-n^inded, gentle woman, who has cheered 
his lonely path with friendship and kindness. 
He is told that to the rich such a proceeding 
would be possible, but not so to the poor. 
Stephen pronounces his favourite phrase, that 
“ It’s a’ a muddle,” and departs to his wretched 
home, to find his Mend Rachel succouring and 
caring for the miserable creature he was bound 
to for life. 

Time passes on, and we find Mr. Gradgrind 
a member^ of Parliament; Louisa a young 
woman, ^nlet and reserved, with a hidden fire 
smouldermg under the cM exterior; Tom 


grown up into an ill-conditioned whelp; and 
Sissy an earnest, affectionate, good girl, still 
sadly deficient in facts, 

Mr. Bounderby proposes to make Louisa 
his wife. The subject is discussed in a solemn 
interview between tier and her father. “She 
sadivy wearily, accepts the proposal. She 
would wish to do the little sne con, and the 
little she is fit for. life is short. What does 
it matter? She has been so trained as never 
to have had an aspiration or an affection; 
never to have had a child’s heart, or dreamed 
a child’s dream.” So Mr. Bounderby is ac¬ 
cepted, and has to break the news to Mrs. 
Sparsit. Ho is not quite sure how she will 
tiiko it. He thinks of writing, but, after all, 
resolves to do it by word of mouth. 

To his astonishment, perhaps to his disap¬ 
pointment, Mrs. Sparsit receives the news with 
bland tranquillity. A bottle of smelling salts 
he had provided “in cose” were absolutely 
useless. A hope he might be happy, a com¬ 
passionate mode of treating him as a victim, 
an aspiration that Miss Gradgrind might be all 
he desired and deserved, was all that his piece 
of intelligence produced. And Mrs, Sparsit 
agrees to the proposition of Mr, Bounuerhy, 
that she shall retire to apartments at the Bank, 
at the same rate of annual compliment (she 
objects to the word “ terms ”) as before. 
Mr. Bounderby’s marriage takes place in a 
few weeks, and the happy piur depart on a 
very matter-of-fact trip to Lyons, to see how 
tlie “ hands ” get on in those ]>arts. Soon 
after this, appears on the scene a Mr. James 
Harthouse, a sort of languid speculator, who, 
having failed in several things he has gone 
in ” for, takes it into his head to go in for mets, 
and to come down to Coketown to act as a great 
fact auxiliary. He has been bored by every ming 
he undertook; and this very circumstance, 
with his freedom in owning it, rather impresses 
Louisa in his favour. This unloving wife, un- 
affectionate daughter, is yet a devo^ sister— 
devoted to the ungracious Tom, the sullen 
young fellow in Mr. Bounderby’s office. Mr. 
Harthouse perceives this instautiy, and forms a 
project to make himself well acquainted with 
the sister by means of the brother, to learn all 
he wants to know about her through him. 
About this time arise complaints amoug the 
workpeople. Stephen Blackpool becomes sus¬ 
pected by Bounderby, and is told, in the pre¬ 
sence of Louisa, to finish what he has in hand, 
and to seek work elsewhere. As he returns 
homo he meets Rachel and an old woman he 
has seen once or twice before, who always ^ 
peared to take an intense interest in Mr. 
Bounderby and his affairs. They all go to 
Stephen’!^ house together, to “tak a coop o’ 
tea.^’ There presently arrives Louisa, accom- 
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panied by her brotlier—she to offer Stephen 
pecuniary ansistanco; Tom to linger behind 
Avhcn she was going, and in a hurried, feaiful 
way to tell Stephen he thought lio could do 
him a good turn, and if he could hang about 
the Bank for an hour in the evening he 
would try to let him know. He does loiter 
obout the building for moio than the stipulated 
time, but nothing happens, and he takes his 
leave of Coketown early one moniii^, before 
the « hands ” come out to work, Mr. James 
Havthousc meanwhile pursues liis way, under¬ 
mining Mrs. Bouiiderby's slight faith or belief 
in liny thing, with his own unbelief and care¬ 
less, sneering distrust. At firat he did not 
care much for Louisa, but gradually ho began 
to tliink that it would be a new sensation if 
the face which changed so beautifully for “ the 
whelp ” would change for him. By pro¬ 
tended interest iu Tom ho interests Mrs. Boun- 
derby in himself, and wins her gmtitude at 
least, and her confidence on the subject of 
moneys that she has given to Tom, and jewels 
siio has sold (her husband’s gills) to pay his 
debts. 

N'ow comes a tremendous discovery—the 
Bank has been robbed in the night. By whom ? 
Stephen Blackpool had been seen by Mrs. 
Spiirsit lurking about the Bank. Of course 
Slcphen must be the tliief^ and the old woman 
wdio took sucli ,an interest in Mr. Boundorhy’s 
iifburs his accomplice. Mrs. Sparsit’s nerves 
liaving )x*cn shaken by the event, she removes 
to Mr. Bounderhy’s house, and treats him 
more like u victim tlinii ever, begging him not 
to be low, and to keep up his spirits, till the 
]>oor innn is as miserable os heart could wish. 
Slio delects in a moment how Louisa is being 
drawn into llurthousc’s snare, and, with ull 
the spite of a cat watching a bird, she fol¬ 
lows up every link of the chain. At hist, at 
Mr. Bounderby’s country house—to which, 
Hiispceliiig something, she goes sicultlnly by the 
tmin—she discovcm Harthousc and Louisa 
talking together in the gainlen, and ovei*^ 
Ileal'S him declare his love, and a meeting ai'- 
ronged for that evening, though where Mrs. 
Sparait is in too great a whirl of gratified 
malice to remember. S^e sees Harthouse go, 
and she sees Loutsa return into the house, and 
reissue from itaagain. She follows her to the 
station, tiikfis a place iir luiotlier canaage, 
amvofl nt Coketown, looks out imxiously for 
Louisa, hut she is already gone. And where ? 
Wo own that we do think it an unusual, not 
to say an unprecedented, arrangement, for a 
lady, married or unmarried, to make an ap¬ 
pointment to elope witli a lover, and tlicn to 
choose her father for her confidant. Never¬ 
theless, so we find it written; and Ml. Grad- 
grind, sitting at hia desk in his writing-room 


by lamplight, sees witli amazement his daughter 
standing before him. She comes to tell him tliut 
she cui'ses the hour she was born, and to up¬ 
braid him for the cduaition he hud given her; 
to tell him tJiat, hating her husband, chance 
liad thrown in her way a man, light, polished, 
easy, making no firotences, avowing tlie low 
estimate of every thing /the had been half afraid 
to form in secret—tliut this man had understood 
her, read lier thoughts, and liad gained her 
euntidenee. 

Her father's face was ashy vriutc, and ho held her in 
both his arms. 

hay^ done no wor^o; I havo not disgrucixl you; 
hat if you ask mo vrhethor 1 havo loved him, or do lovo 
liim, I tell you plainly, father, that it may bo so—I 
don 'Ifknow.” 

**This night, my husband being away, Ijp has boon 
with mo, declaring himself my lover. This minuto ho 
onpocis me, fur T could roloaso iiiysoir of his prosencu by 
no other means. 1 do not knoAV that I am sorry; I do 
not know that 1 am a'^hatned; I do nut know that 1 ant 
degraded in inv own ('st<‘cni. All tliat T know is, your 
philosophy, your teaching will not ^avc mo. Now, 
father, you havo brought nio to this— save mo by somo 
other means.” 

And she fulls at his fi'ot, an iiiscnsiblo heap 
—she who had been the pride of his liinirt am! 
the triumph of his system! When she revives 
she is in her own room, »nd Sissy near her— 
Sissy, from whom slio had long felt oslmnged, 
but who comes with loving words and loving 
ways to comfort her. Sissy docs more than 
comfort, too; she goes to Mr. llurthouse, who 
lias waited and wondorod through a iiiglit and 
a day, and jM'i'sundos lilm 1o quit Coketown at 
once and for ever, an intention which ho 
coinmunicates in the following terms to his' 
brother;— 

** Dkau Jack—A ll up at CoktLown—borod out of the 
place, and going iu for caivcls. 

“ AfVectionatply, Jem.” 

Mrs. Spai'sit, inoanwliilo, has inforiued Mr. 
Bouiidorby of Louisa's fiiglit, and is nut a little 
disconcerted when, after an angry scene be¬ 
tween Mr. Bounderby and her father, she is 
declared to be in his house. Her husband 
;pves her till the morrow at noon, by which 
time, if she does not return home she may do 
so no more. Noon arrives: at five«minutes 
past twelve he directed Mrs. Bounderby’s pro¬ 
perty to btj packed iiji and sent to Tom Grad* 
grind’s ; he tlnm sidvcrtised his eounti'y-housc 
for sale* and returned to bachelor life. 

All this time no news of tlie robbers of the 
Bank, and neither Stephen Blackpool or the 
mysterious old woman aro hcai*d of. A rcwaixl 
is offei*ed for the apprehension of the former. 
Rachel pledges herself he will come back, but he 
does not. Messengers are sent to the town whore 
sho says he is. They return alone. He received 
her letter, and desamped the same hour, no 
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one know inoi’c. The mysterious old woman, 
liowcv<*r, is presently found, through the excr- 
tionnof Mrs. Spnrsit, and turns out not 1o have 
any ihinf; to do with the robbery, but to be Mr, 
Bouiulerby’s poor old despised mother, whose 
oniv business near CoketoM’n m’us to come 
once a year to uazo at the son who disowned 
her. He could boast of the wet ditch in 
which lie chose to say lie had been born, of 
tile proiligate mother he invented, and the 
drunken grandmother, equally the pi*oduct of 
his coarse brain; but the plain, old, decent 
woman was wliat liis boastful jiride could not 
sutler, and slic liad been ordered to* remain 
iinkuowui, and did so humbly, till the ofKcious 
Ml'S. Spiirsit lu’ought her to light, to Mr. 
Uounderhy’s great disgust. 

On the next Sunday Rtichel and Sissy met 
to walk in the country. Exercise and air 
were all that kept ]}oor Eachcl snno. Hays 
had passed, and St(;pheii was not found. 
While walking in a Avood they find a hat: it 
is lilaekpoors. They search fni-ther. Is lie 
murdered? No. They arc close to the edge 
of a pit—surely he must have fallen in there. 
The passages describing the search for him, and 
his discovei’y, are most graphic, but unfortu- 
nutcly too long for extract. At last, men 
having been lowered into tlic pit, with infinite 
difficulty the poor, cruslied, and dying Stephen 
is brought to tlie surface of the gi'ound. 
Louisa, Gradgrintl, and others are by this time 
on the spot. Stephen charges Gradgrind to 
“ make liis name good Avi* hav men,” 

^^Mr. Gmlgrind Avas troubled, and asked 
hoAv,” 

“ Sir,” was the reply, “ yor son will tell 
yo* hoAA\ Ask him. 1 muk* no charges. 1 
leave none ahint me—not a single Avord. I 
Im’ seen and spoken wi^ your son one night. 
I ask no more of yo* than that yo* clear me, 
and I tnist to yo’ to do’t.” 

So the bearers carry poor Stephen away, 
but he is dead before he arrives at home. 

While the croAvd Avere occupied with Ste¬ 
phen, Sissy whispered to Tom to be ofl‘ Avhilc 
lie could, and to take refuge with her old 
friends of the circus. After a confession of 
having'‘been the rebber of the Bank, and a 
hair-breadtli escape, ho succeeds in reaching 
the sWe, and getting out of England; audit 
is hinted in the last chapter that he dic'd in 
(cjiitcnce tliousands of miles away, his last 
Word being Louisa’s name. 

Mr. Bounderby quarrelled with Mrs. Spar- 
sit, Avho, liefore they part, tells him that she 
has long considered him a noodle, and that the 
proceedings of a noodle can oidy inspire con¬ 
’s fate is slightly indicated as 
id mother, and lAmisa’s is 


a happy 
shadowed 



forth as rejoicing in Sissy’s happiness, ^^growing 
learned in childish lore, thinking no innocent 
and pretty fancy ever to be despise, trying hard 
to know her hiflublcr fellow-creatures, and to 
beautify their lives of machinery and reality 
with those imapnativo graces and delights, 
without which the heart of infancy will wither 
up, the sturdiest physical manhood will be 
morally stark death, and the plainest natural 
prosperity figui'cs can show AviU be the Avriling 
on the AA^all.” 

Poor Gradgilnd! His theories destroyed, 
his facts turning against him, his eldest son 
only escaping the punishment of a felon by an 
eternal exile—we leave him in a position 
miscr.ihlc enough to atone for all hie errors and 
mistakes. 

It is quite surprising that one is forced to 
present the grave side of this book in order to 
give a sketch of its stoiy; for a casual thought 
of it would bring to the mind so many pas¬ 
sages full of humour, that it is difficult to ima¬ 
gine the lighter portions to be not more closely 
incorporated with the Avork. Two or three im¬ 
portant errors strike us in considering the 
whole tale and its treatment. Tlic first, to 
which we have already alluded, is the adoption 
of Sissy by Mr. Gradgrind. There does not 
seem any reason for it that Avould have 
Aveighed Aviili a man of his stamp. Then 
many people Avill hardly like Stephen Black¬ 
pool’s calculating on maiTying Rachel, if lie 
could obtain a divorce from liis Avretched wife, 
and will suspect whether, if the wife had not 
been so bad, he would not have Avanted still to 
get rid of her. All must recognise the injus¬ 
tice of there being virtually a law for the rich 
and another for the pObr; but a veiy large 
class of Englishmen, and a still larger class ol* 
Englishwomen, cannot think it would be ad¬ 
vantageous to either class to render the law of 
maiTiagc less binding. The third remark we 
have to make is, that it is not sufficiently 
clearly made out Avhy Tom should have caused 
Stephen Blackjiool to prowl about the Bank 
he intended to rob. It must be seen, of course, 
that ho wished him to be seen and subse¬ 
quently suspected; but it is, we think, a clumsy 
contrivance, and that**Tom would more natu- 
I'ally have tioistcd to non-fiiscovery himself, 
without providing a scapegoftt beforehand, 
and *thc suspicion iliight have been throvm on 
Stephen in some more ^irobable manner. With 
regard to Louisa’s marriage and separation 
from her husband, the momity is altogether 
mther questionable. She had chosen her own 
lot in manying Bounderby with her eyes 
open. “Facts” had made her hard, but not 
stupid. She knew before she married him 
that she^did not love him, and she had no right to 
separate from him at her own will. We must say 
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that we tliirik men arc very hardly used when 
younp ladies many them liocnusc they m*c rich, 
and then snub them because they an; disagree¬ 
able. It seems a little surprising in an author, 
so universally considered the most moral of 
writers, to bring forward, in a small book like 
the present, two cases which, if not al)solutcly 
advocating facility of ilivorcc and separation, 
constantly treat the idea without censure. 
Some of the minor chameters are exquisitely 
sketched. Mre. Gmdgrind, of whom wc have 
not yet made mention, little, thin, white, 
pink-eyed bundle of shawls, of surpassing 
leebloncsH, mental and bodily, who w*is always 
taking physic without any effect, and who, 
whenever she showed a symptom of coming to 
life, was invariably stunned by some weighty 
piece of fact tnmbling on herwhose head 
is always in “a state,” and who wjis some¬ 


times heal’d to declare “ tliat she wished she 
hadn’t had a family at all, and then whnt 
would they have done, she should like to 
know?” We can see her, and hear her whim¬ 
pering, complaining voice. Bitzei’, the model 
fact boy, who turns out a man of iUcts, and no¬ 
thing bnt facts; Mr. Bleary, the manager of 
tlic circus (though we have a ^^’cat deal too 
much asthmaticnl spelling in his speeches); 
Mr. E. W. B. Childers, ‘f so justly celehrat^ 
for his daring vaulting act as uie Wild Hunts¬ 
man of the North-American prairiesand 
Kidderminster, the stunted Cupid, are all gcuns 
in their way, and almoft equal to any thing 
Mr. Dickens has done before. To say this is 
to say that no one can, without much enjoy- 
mont, pass an hour or two iu reading the Ismail 
volume called ** Hai*d Times.” 


Life and AdvvMuren of a Clever Woman, By Mbs. Trollope. Hurst and Blackett, 

13, Great Marlborough Street. 1854. 


Coarse, careless, and clever, like many of her 
turmer productions, is this last emanation from 
Mrs. Trollope's fertile biiiin. It hardly needed 
her name upon the title-page, so characteristic 
is every line of that style with which the public 
for tile last twenty years has been kept tolera¬ 
bly conversant. There is pretty strong evidence 
that this fiction has been thrown together 
without much consideration; that it has been 
written against time, not improbably that it 
migiit appear, ere those whom the eventless 
season of 1854 had convened in the metropolis 
should have dispersed. 

Charlotte Morris, the daughter of a retired 
banker living at No. 7, Gloucester Place, is 
the heroine, and the nine hundred and odd 
pages now under consideration detail the 
various manoeuvres by which a clever young 
lady, of moderate expectations and wholly with¬ 
out connections of any kind, is supposed to 
make her way in the world. 

Losing her mother at an early age, Miss 
Morris is placed by her father under the tute¬ 
lage of Mrs. Buckhurft, his sister-in-law; but 
she, finding her young charge somewhat too 
much for herf is oblig^ to invoke the aid of a 
“ moveable governess,” dhe Miss SmitH, who 
attends daily at stat^ liours for a sei'ies of 
years, until she finally announces that Miss 
Charlotte was certainly a very clever girl, and 
tliat she did not think she was in need of a 
governess any longer.” 

The time approaches when Mr. Morris 
thinks that his daughter ought to be assuming 
the position and chai'acter of la dime dc la 
maiton. 


She considered herself beautiful, though her 
personal attractions scarcely justified that 
opinion. Her father saw that she was well 
developed and tall, somewhat stouter than girls 
of seventeen usually are, but he consoled him¬ 
self on this account by thinking that she 
would grow out of it, and probably become a 
very fine woman.” She was perfectly aware, 
however, that unless she could obtain some 
“ fashionable female acquaintance ” she could 
never herself become fashionable. To accom- 
lish this, is consequently the great object of 
er own as well as of her father’s existence. 
As a hanker, the society in which he had hi¬ 
therto mixed consist^, of course, of such people 
only as be might happen to come in contact 
with in the course of business, and they were 
not very likely to forward his present views. 
Mr. Morris succeeds in the first instance in ob¬ 
taining admission to a West^end Club; here he 
gradually but judiciously forms a few acquaint¬ 
ances and having established some slight de¬ 
gree of intimacy with them, his next proceed¬ 
ing is to select four of them who arv” family 
men ” residing in his neighbourhood, and to 
ask them to dinner. 

This, the firet occasion of the kind at which 
Miss Charlotte luul appeared, is of conrse^un 
important event, and its minutest details arc 
consequently recorded. In the phraseology 
usual with respect to such matters, “ it goes 
off very wellthe ice is broken, and Miss 
Morris is speediW on visiting terms with one 
or two of ner Gloucester Place neighbours. 
Conspicuous amongst these arc the Knightons 
—poor, proud, but exceedingly shrewd in aU 
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niattcj's of worldly wisdom. They keep a car¬ 
riage, though the expense pinches them ex- 
cecdiiigly> in order not to be outdone by some 
rolutioiis far wealthier than themselves. The 
Kiiightons soon perceive the policy of csta- 
blisliiug uu entente cordUde with the Morrises, 
and consider that the opjmrtunitics they possess 
of introducing Miss Charlotte to “eligible 
paiincrs " will amply compensate for the loan 
oi‘ such articles as they may boiTOw when 
giving one of tlie numerous parties in which 
they feel called upon pretty frequently to in¬ 
dulge. The Knightons agree that Miss Morris 
is just wcll-looldng enough not to be a blot; 
and that her footman is tpiitc well-looking 
enough to be borrowed to wait either at dinner 
or evening pailics; not to mention many other 
triHing accommodations which such a house 
may furnisli, if they manage well/' Even 
thus it is, wo arc told, that llie doiiizons of 
Gloucester Place discourse of and concci’ning 
one another. What a different aspect all tlic 
fulsome civility, the flattciy and imperishable 
uflectioii sucli people so lavishly proffer, would 
wear, if its real origin and true aim were on 
every occasion apparent. 

The Morrises and the Knightons have not 
been acquainted many days, when the former, 
Hhre et Jille, are invited to a small evening 
party given by their ncighbom*s. 

THE TouNa lady's diary. 

The best way, perhaps, of shewing the effect upon 
my heroine of the iirst evening visit she had ever made 
itt the character of a grown-up young lady, residing in 
a liandsome house in Gloucester Place, will bo by copy- 
iug her own account of it irom her journal:— 

*' June 4. I never fully understood the sort of plca- 
Mirc which may be found in good society till last night. 
J-ly good society, I of course mean fashionable society; 
for no well-educated girl iu my station of life could 
bestow that epithet upon any ^othcr, without betraying 
a coarseness of mind, which might justly be stigmauzed 
as disgraceful. 

1 often think, as I pen the pages of this journal, 
that tile time may come, when they may be read by 
other eyes than my own; but this idea never has, nor 
ever shall, impede the free current of thought and feel¬ 
ing I have indulged in, from the first hour in which I 
resolved to record the events of my life, tiie feelings of 
my heart, and the working of my mind. 

If 1 ever attain celebrity of auy kind, such a record 
as this would be eagerly sought for after my death; and 
the only ilfhy in which to avoid giving disappointment 
instead of gratification, is by shewing myself as 1 am. 

*' I remember reading in some book, whose author's 
name I have foi^otten, that ' an autobiography written 
with perfect sincerity, aud recording the real feelings 
o^{ts author, would ue an invaluable workand such a 
work 1 am determined to attempt, though it is possible 
tliat 1 may not have courage to go on with it The 
reason wiry 1 record this purpose now, as also why I 
have not recorded it before, is, that it is now only that 
I seem to have learnt the real value of my intelle^. 

** Never till last night was I conscious of the pleasure 
of talking, where I was both looked at and listened to 
as being decidedly something out of the common way. 
I hate self-conceit; and, if 1 hated it for no other 
reason, I should do so because It kWes an air of folly to 


all who are afflicted with the weakness; and I almost 
think I had rather 2ie a fool than look like one. Sut 
if 1 despiso self-couceit too heartily to become sub¬ 
ject to it, I almost think that 1 despise self-deprecia¬ 
tion more deeply still. 

The human being who is oonscious of possessing 
eiUier great talent, or any other personal advantage, is, 
in my opinion, ungrateful to heaven, if he disclaims it. 
1 shall iu future make the pages of this journal a test of 
my own strength of mind iu this particular. If, upon 
throwing a glance from ffme to timo over them, 1 de¬ 
tect that paltry affectation of modesty which leads ordi¬ 
nary people to say that they are uuablc to judge of this, 
that, or the other, I will throw away my pen, aud burn 
my journal. It might do very well for Dogberry to 
exclaim, ' Write me down an ass,' when addressing 
those around him; but it would not do for Charlotte 
Morris to echo this permission when addressiog herself. 

** So much by way of preface to the record of my ex¬ 
istence as a woman. Hitherto I have felt but as a 
child. It may have been as an intelligent child, per- 
liaps; but it was only last night that 1 began to feel 
what it was to bo a woman. 

*• On entering the drawing-room at Mr. Knighton's 
wc found many more people tbati we expected, but they 
were almo&t all ladies. The dinner-party, a-s I found 
afterwards, liad consisted wholly of gentlemen; and 
the ladies wc met tliere, iu addllioii to the family trio, 
were invited, like ourselves, for the evening. At the 
first glance I own 1 was disappointed. These pages 
will record my follies and my blunders, os frankly 
stated m the most ilaitcring triumphs that may be in 
store for me. And now, with no further preface, 1 will 
go on to record what occurred on this, to me, important 
evening; important as being iny first entrance into 
what I consider as really good society. 

had the pleasure of iiumediatciy perceiving that 
my appearance was approved. 1 believe most girls of 
seventeen are attractive in some way or other, and 1 
have no reason for belioving that I uni likely ta be an 
exception to this law of nnlurct for such it certainly is. 

Nay, I sec no good roa.son why I should not state, 
merely by way of memorandum, that, whatever 1 may 
be hereafter, I certainly am, at present, handsome, 
though not, perhops, absolutely beautiful; at least, 1 
have seou others whom 1 think decidedly more beauti¬ 
ful than myself; and 1 note down this observation with 
pleasure, as a satisfactory ])roof that 1 am exempt from 
that lamentable species of weakness, which slirinks 
from acknowledging superiority iu otlieis. Neither 
was 1 at the moment, nor am 1 now, at all insensible to 
tlio fact that the good taste arid costliness of my dress 
had something to do with the gracious glances with 
which 1 was received, when Mrs. Knighton presented 
ms to her cousin Lady Wilcox Smith, and the two 
Misses Wilcox Smith, her daughters. 

"Where should I bare been now (iu the scale of 
society 1 mean) had 1 lacked courage at the important 
moment, when the amount of my allowance was dis¬ 
cussed ? Thus far, at least, I may fairly congratulate 
myself upon my success, u\)t onlv on this poinC but on 
evory other on which 1 had mode 'up my mind to suc¬ 
ceed ; and, by the help of a tolerablj^ clear judgment 
and a ^lerably firm spiQt, 1 Hatter myself that 1 sliall 
go on Ss I have begun. * 

"The Misses Wilcox Smith are any thing in the 
world but handsome, but they are both of them moat 
decidedly lady-like, and quite the sort of people which 
just at first I am the most anxious to meet. By and by it 
may be different: when 1 have attained the place 1 wish 
for in society, I shall, I think, be less particular as to 
mere outward appearance and manner, and endeavour 
to make my among people of talent. Of course, 
the perfection of society is only to be (bund where both 
unite. And who shall say that the day will not come, 
when I may find myself the centre of both 
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We submit that this is very fer from con- 
veyinjr a correct notion of the style in which 
those mystic volumes entitled “ young ladies' 
diaries” are kept. A shrewdy knowing old 
woman of fifly-seven may jot down her 
thoughts after tliis fashion; but wc fearlessly 
uppe;il to any of our fair I'eaders between 
the ages of seventeen and seven-and-twenty, 
whetlier or not we arc riglit in censuring Mrs, 
Trollope's knowledge of the feminine heart 
juvenile, 

^ Our readci*s shall now hear what the 
Kuightons thought of thefr nevr friends. 

AN ONLY DAVOaTKU. 

“I^uiKa!” said her elder Kister, the day after the 
little impromptu dance which was inontioncd in the last 
cliaptcr, “ I have a strong indinatiou to poison you.” 

** May I ask why ?*' returned the philosophical Louisai 
very pmtly. 

Yes, you may, aud 1 will answer you. My inclina¬ 
tion to poison you arises from uiy perceiving what a very 
delight^ thing it is to ho an only daughter. If I had 
seventy pounds a-ycar now, instead of the half of it, I 
might havo tho gratiiicatiou of wearing on ordinary oc- 
rasions a dress as elegant as that worn by Miss Morris 
hist night, and that too without the hateful bore of ro- 
inemhering that I havo not paid xny last year's shoo 
bill” 

Yes, and I think it highly probable that just when 
>uu are beginning to take measures to poison me, I shall 
be preparing a dagger to stab you,” replied Louisa. “ It 
is a very line thing,” she added, seutcntiously, ** to be an 
only daughter.” 

** You may turn your acute observations to better ac- 
1 ‘omit, my dear young ladies, than such i^e jesting,” 
said Mrs. Knighton, gravely. ** If we cannot aflbrd to 
let you dress as cxpeiusively as tho only daughter of our 
banking iieiglibour, wo contrive to do for you much t^t 
it is not in his power to do for her. 1 do not alludo now 
to our keeping a carriage, that being a matter of neces¬ 
sity to people of our condition, although it may not bo so 
to pooplo of theirs. A family connected with the aristo¬ 
cracy by near relatiousbip to an old title, arc not at liberty 
to spend their money in laco and embroidery; or, at 
least, they must ilrst take care to comply witli the more 
strongly marked features of aristocratic arrangement. 1 
could name many instances where this rule is consci¬ 
entiously followed by people perfectly worthy of being 
looked to lui an ciamplo. Take Lady Tynd^o, for in- 
stunce. Her brougham, with its appurtenances, is a 
perfect nioilcl, and them is not a man lu town of any 
rank or judgment who would not tell you the same; but, 
to my certain knowledge, she never haa a dress that is 
not made at home, nor docs she ever, by any chance, 
wear real laco. Sneh a woman as that may be mu^ 
more profitably studied as a model, than any banker’s 
daughter in Kuropc.” . 

** Oh, yes, mamma, am qmte aware of that,” relied 
Margaret; ** aud though wo have not a model brougham, 
1 am qulto aworo of the importance of a carriage, and I 
certainly would not dvo f<9r tho sake of dressing 
liku Kiss Morris. Wc were only joking, you know.” 

** Yes, of course, I do know it; nor have I any thoughts 
of taking yon au pied de la lettre as to tho wishes you 
have expressed to murder each odicr. My lecture has 
anchor object: I wish to point out to you, my dear girls, 
that in this cose, as in most others, a so^r and useful 
moral may bo drawn, as well os a gay aud idle one. My 
opinion very decidedly is, that the near neighbourhood of 
these good people may be really useful both to them and 
to us.” I 

The “clever woman” is not long in per¬ 


ceiving tliat the excessive urbanity and afrectioii 
of the Knightons is a guo for which she must 
be prepareu to contribute her guid. She had^ 
for years past, set her heart on being a woman 
of fashionable consequence and intellectual in¬ 
fluence in society, and to this end was she 
therefore directing all her efforts. Her flioughts 
ran, therefore, much more on the possibility of 
presiding at future balls, than on the joys ot 
dancing, even with what arc termed, in drawing¬ 
room slang, good men,” on her first appeai'- 
ance in society. To attain all the advantages 
she could derive from her very dear friends, 
she would liave only to lend them occasionally 
a few cups or glasses, and perhaps now and 
then^a bracelet or a brooch. “ Poor peo^ile! 
their ambition went no further, their«imagma- 
tion had no higher object!” 

The Knightons give a ball, and Miss Morris, 
after a long and earnest exposition of her feel¬ 
ings to her father, takes care dial they shall 
want nothing which her well-furnishetl pantry 
and larder can supply. Mrs. Knighton there¬ 
upon summons her daughters to a conclave, 
where this subject is fully discussed. 

TUB QUID PHO QUO. 

** I presume,” said Mrs. Knighton, ** diat you will both 
agree with me in thinking that she might have very satis- 
futorily t^t^ed both her likix^ to us, and propitiated our 
liking in return, without letting her wish to assist us 
carry her one quarter the length it has done. Do you 
understand me, girls ? ” 

** Certainly, mamma! ” cried Margaret. ** Perfectly, 
mamma! ” cried Louisa; adding, however, that she 
tltought tho superfluity was accounted for very satis¬ 
factorily by the youth of Miss Charlotte. 

**And there is precisely tho point where I difler from 
you,” returned her mother. ** That she is much younger 
than she looks, I am folly aware; for her father, who is 
quite a sort of man to be d^ended on, gave mo tho date 
of her birth at full length, ^e still wants a few months 
of eighteen, yet she ccrtaiiily looks very nearly, if not 
quite, as old as either of you. And this touches on tho 
moral of my homily. Trust me. Miss Morris is a verp 
cloTcr girl for her age; and a very clever girl would nut 
throw away such a superfluity of liberality and exertion, 
if she did not expect to get something in return.” 

** Sometbiim ? And most assuremy she will get some¬ 
thing,” said Louisa. Will she not get such a ball as 
she never had in her whole life before ?” And do we not 
intend into the bargain that she should have partners for 
every dance ?’* 

** Ves, Louisa; but, if I am not very greatly mistaken, 
she looks for more than that.” • 

** Why, what on earth, mamma, do yon think she 
wants us to do more ? Sho certainly doos not want any 
aid eitlier in dress or dressing; for it is very evident, from 
her hair, that her maid is quite first-rate; and as to hei 
dress, you know perfectly well that, though perhaps 
have more ingenuity than she has, which may enable ns 
to supply deficiencies in a way she would never dream of, 
her wuroro^ is worth about half-a-dozen of ours.** 

** Quite true, mv dear. Miss Morris requires no 
fricniUy help of any kind in the article of dress. And yet 
1 am very decidodly of opinion, that neiflier her creams 
nor her jellies, her cups nor her glasses, her forks nor her 
girandola, to say nothing of her magnificent contribution 
of flowers, have been btttowed upon us ei&er from pure 
love of our various exceUsnees, nor yet for the honour and 
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happiness of being at our ball to-iiiglit, nor yet for tiio 
sake of securing a partner for crery dance." 

Hero liirs. ^ignton paused for a moment, and her 
eldest daughter impatiently exclaimed, ** Pray, pray, 
nininina, do not bo so mysterious! You mean something 
rather important, 1 am quite sure; but 1, for my part, 
am totally at a loss to guess what.'* 

But if you really do mean any thing particular, you 
must please to say it at once, if I am to hoar it,” cried 
Ixtiiisa, impatiently; **for the beautiful flowers you 
of are all still lying untouched on the back-parlour table, 
and we ought to be making up our own bouquets, and 
those for tlio drawing-room slabs into the bargain.” 

“ Nevertheless, Louisa, I must request that you will 
listen to mo for a few minutes longer,” said lior mother: 

1 will promise to be os brief as 1 can. Tuust ur, this 
young girl has a deeper and more important object in 
view than you give her credit for. Trust me, that it is 
not for the sake of getting a partner that she has been 
doing all she has doue. She is a very clever creature, 
take my word for it; and what she wants from us is, that 
we should introduce her, not to a jmrtnert but to Mcietif. 
She hopes and oxpccts that we shall get people to call on 

her.Sho hopes and expeets that wo shall put her 

in the way of giving balls herself; mid, what is more 
still, of iiidncing people to go to them.” 

“ Then let her expect! ” cried the indignant Margaret. 

I do not expect, wliatover she may do, that you, ma'am, 
will undertake any such Herculean labour. Mercy on 
us! Her father a third-rate looking person, without 
liaving a decent connection in the wond! And she ex¬ 
pects you to placo her on an equality with ourselves in 
society?” 

How tlio ball “ went off,” and what Miss 
Morris thought of it and of her partners, is re¬ 
corded in her diary, in language most artificial 
and far-fctchcd. 

The banker’s daughter is noAv verging upon 
her nineteenth year, and being of course anxious 
to preside at her fathei'’s tabic, it is agreed that, 
after a few more covps that is to say, 

small dinners, to Avbich a limited number of 
men are bidden, the Knighton family arc to be 
invited, and Miss Morris is to give Jier first 
“ ladies’ dinner-party,” Her success thereat is 
triumphant, and, having no nervousnessan her 
composition, it soon becomes pretty evident 
tliat the great object of her life will, ere long, 
be achieved. 

Miss MoiTis, we are informed, “ felt as a 
bold young naotgator might do, who, having 
placed his foot upon the first utep of the curd- 
which to the liighcst pinnacle of 
(he tapering mast, determined to relax that 
hold no more, till lie had reached that higlicst 
]>oint, and thence looked out upon the new 
world wliose splendours were as yet only known 
to him in dreams” (!) 

b Many and many an hour, during her au¬ 
tumnal visits to Brighton, had sho paced some 
remote portion of the beach full of new projects, 
which soon became plots, and, from plots, plans, 
ultimately entitling her to the appellation of a 
heroine. Success attends all her scheqncs, with 
the exception of the momentous one which is 
to end in matrimonial results. Captain Knighton 
(brother of the Miss Kn^htons already men¬ 


tioned), a guaixlsmau, a and u spendthriff, 
over ears in debt, imagines that it would be 
convenient to have at his dis|K>8a] Miss Mor¬ 
ris’s thousands; he siccordingly proposes an 
arrangement with that view, is accepted, and 
nearly all the preliminaries are settled, but, 
happily for the young lady, just before the ex¬ 
ecution of tho settlement, the scamp is arrested, 
and there is an end of the prospective alliance 
and of the Knighton acquaintance. 

A few mouths' tour on ihc Continent, the 
usual alterimlive in such ciisi.'s, follows; but 
the clever woman ” soon percedves lliat her 
chances of continuing a leader of fashion, even 
in Gloucester Place, are small, unless slie can 
contrive to attain the envied position of a mar¬ 
ried woman. To her surprise, and that of her 
fiithcr, offers arc not made in that profusion 
which her expectations might warmut: in fact, 
with the exception of Captain Knighton and a 
Mr. Cornelius Polkstone, no other candidates 
for her hand appear. Favie do she 

marries Mr. Folkstono, but lie proves to be a 
mere penniless chevalier (Vimlnslrh and a gam¬ 
bler: he succeeds, liowevcr, in deluding both 
Morris and his dsuighter as to his position 
and prospects. The tathcr has the prudence 
to tie up his daughter’s fortune in i^trict settle¬ 
ment, so that both })rincipul and interest arc 
secure. But Cornidius soon shews the cloven 
hoof; and on the death of the ('x-banker, wliicli 
occure suddenly, under soiiu'wliat painful cir¬ 
cumstances, he jirocecds to cxtrnct from liis 
Avife, by violence, the inciins requisite to support 
his profligacies. She firmly refuses. Hclhoro- 
upon detains her a prisoner in a nnuoti^ corner 
of her own house, under the custody of a ser¬ 
vant he has engiiged, Avho luis been a burglar, 
and Avhoso life is in his power. From this dur¬ 
ance Mrs. Folkstonc is lutppity rcleiised by the 
iutervention of one of Iut trustees, u qiiondmii 
lover, who has married a protegee of here, and 
is living abroad. 

The “ clever Avoninn,” after this vsclamlre, 
determines to separate hcreelf permanently from 
her Avorthless sjiousc, Avho soon afW dies, yiu: 
now aims at a little notoriety in religion, but is 
not particularly suee(*ssful iu Avinuin**; the good 
opinions either of thqjiigh or of the loAV-churcIi 
party in the particular AViLtcring-pluee Avhere 
she takes up her abode; “ hi|ving determined 
to tmli over a new pagg of life, and sec Avliat 
prc-omincno.c might be gained by setting off 
upon a vigorous seareb after the highest places 
in heaven, instead of seeking any longer to 
attain an evanescent, fashionable superiority on 
earth.” 

She dies—leaving the whole of her proiKTty 
to the trustee aforesaid, in consideration of their 
past fi^endship, and of the important Bondee lie 
had rendered her. 
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The above outline will conyeytoour readers 
ns muoli of this novel as the majority of them 
■wil 1 probably cni’e to know. Th^ are a variety 
of cpisodcH introduced to till up the three 
volnmcH, to whicli we liave not thought it 


worth while to allude, as they display neither 
originality nor ingenuity. To be candid, the 
“Adventures of a Clever Woman” can be re¬ 
garded only as a failure—a failure in which no 
redeeming quality is discernible. 


Hide and Seek, By Wilkie Collins. Bentley. 


Mil. Collins’ aim in this, the latest flight of 
bis quill, is as much above the design of its 
pn^lcccssor, Basil,” as thnt, in its tuni, was 
above “ Antonina.” Hide and Seek ” is the 
Avork of an artist, a bold and original concep¬ 
tion, demanding no inconsiderable skill in 
matters of detail and tilling up. To say that 
the object in view has been fully developed or 
perfectly executed, would savour of flattciy. 

The heroine of “ Hide and Seek ” is a 
Avoman, of course; but a woman of what 
kind? Ugly? No. Poor? No. Simply, 
deaf and dumb. The liero, a plain, honest, 
rather good-foi-nothing hoy, who would have 
hcen a gi’oat deal Ixsttcr if he had not been 
nourisli^ quite so much upon “ Dewdrops,” 
and “ Milk for Bahes,” in the congealed form 
of “ Bible Texts,” in his caily childhood, and 
had been alloAved a latch-key during the transi¬ 
tion stage of youtli, instead of being driven 
to purloin tlic large house-key, and do the 
lip-toe in tiishion—^Zack has a fund of animal¬ 
ism and fun in him that must out somehow, 
and it is well for him tliat lie finds a Valentine 
to give it a safe direction. Madonna—the bea¬ 
tified synonyme for Mary—the orphan, adopted 
^ the artist Valentino and his invalid wife, 
wivvie, is the creation of the writer, the simple, 
tnithful, poetieul idea of the Avork, beautifully 
conceived, and well, though far from peifcctly, 
executed. We believe me prosme details of 
tbc life of a true model would have offered 
passages of tiir deeper and richer poetry than 
any wo find clinging to the fancy portrait, of 
Madonna, beautiful as it is. Nevertheless, 
Madonna is a hci’oine worth a hundred belles 
of the ball-room, or sentimental martyrs, such 
as swarm in the pages of romance, ^ck’s 
character is well drawiif but the phases of bis 
educational expenence offer scope for deeper 
and moro philosophical working out than has 
been devoted to it. WcTshould like to* have 
had a little peep at the inside of Zack’s 
thoughts, as well as at his inconsistencies of 
action. Tlic lesson is only half given without 
some such glimpse—that is, to the casual 
reader—and romances are not written for phi¬ 
losophers only. The artist Valentino is a true 
sketch from life, and, as such, carries witli it 
the force such sketches always do,lwhen se¬ 
lected from type characters. Valentine has 


lived, does live, and will live, and Valentine’s 
studio too. The minor faults of Mr. Collins 
—we say minor, because they will soon dis¬ 
appear uRdcr practice—arc faults of style and 
arrangement. He has too many letters; in fact, 
the tail'd volume is therefore far behiAv the 
other two in interest; and not all his ch^acters 
assimilate well. We do not like the scalped 
backwoodsman in a tableau vivanf of civilized 
society. Marksmalf is more apt to excite our 
natural repugnance than Hympathies, and that 
almost entirely from want of harmony in the 
setting; but we will allow Mr. Collins to sjieak 
for himself, by introducing 


Mft. THOBFB AND HI8 SON SACK. 

Rooms have their ^mysterious peculiarities of physio¬ 
gnomy as woU as man. There are plenty of rooms, all of 
much the samo size, all furnished in much tho same 
manner, whidi, nevertheless, differ completely in expres¬ 
sion (if such a term may be allowed) ono from Uio otlier, 
r^ecting tlie various characters of their inhabitants by 
such fine varieties of effect in tho furniture-features 
generally common to all, as are often, liko the inli- 
nit^mal varieties of eyes, noses, and mouths, too in- 
tricatdy minute to be traceable. Now, the parlour of 
Mr. Turn's house was neat, clean, comfortably and 
sensibly niruished. It was of tho average siso. It 
had tho usual sideboard, dining-table, looking-glass, 
scroll fender, marble ehimney-pioco with a clock on it. 
and wire window-blinds to k^p people from looking in, 
charactoristic of all respectable London parlours of tho 
middle class. And yet it was an inveterately severo- 
looking room—a room tltat seemed as if it had never 
been convivial, never uproarious, never any thing hut 
sternly comfortable and severely dull; a room tliat ap¬ 
peared to be as unconscious of acts of mercy, and easy, 
unreasoning, ovor-idfectionate forgiveness of ofienders of 
any kind—juvenile or otherwise—as if it had been a cell 
in Newgate, or a private torturing room in the Inqui¬ 
sition. Perhaps Mr. Goodworth fiut thus oftbeted by the 
parlour, especially in November weather, os soon as he 
entered it—for although ho had promised to Zack off, 
tUthough Mr. Thorpe was sitting alone by tlie table, and 
accessiole to petitions, with a bwk in his haniJ—the old 
gentleman hesitated uneasily for a minute or two, and 
suffered bis daughter to speak first. 

*• Where is zack?** asked Mrs. Thorpe, glancing 
quic^r and nervously all round her. 

** Ko is locked up in my dressing-room," answered )|gr 
husband, without taking his m firom his book. 

** Tour dressing-room!" echoed Mrs. Thorpe, looking 
as startled and horrified as if she had received a blow in¬ 
stead of an answer; **in your dressing-room! Good 
heavens, Zackery, how do you know the cEild ha8n*t got 
to your razors?" 

** They are locked up,’* rejoined Mr. Thorpe, with the 
mildest reproof in his voice, and the mournfulest self- 
possession in his manner. ** I took care before I left t^ 
boy that he should g|t at nothing which could <lo him 
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any injury. Ho is locked np, and will remain locked up, 
boeauso—" 

“ r say, Tliorpc, won't yon let him off this time?" said 
Mr. Goc^worth, boldly plunging heod-foremostt with a 
petition for mercy, into tno conversation. 

If you 13.1(1 allowed mo to proceed, Sir,” said Hr. 
Tliorpo, who always callod his fnther-in-law ‘ Sir,* “ I 
should itayp simply romorkod that, after having enlarged 
to my son (in such terms, you will observe, as 1 thought 
best iitted to liis comprehousion) on the disgrace to his 
parents and himself of his behaviour this morning, I set 
him as a task threo verses to learn out of the * Select 
iiiblo Texts for Childron,’ chousing tlio verses which 
seomcil, if 1 may trust my own judgment on tho point, 
iho sort of verses to impress upon him what his bo- 
luiviour ought to be for tho future in cliurch. IIo 
flatly refilled to learn what I told him. It was, of 
coarse, quite itiipossible to allow iny authority to be set 
at defiance by my own diild, whose disobodient dispo¬ 
sition has always, God knows, boon a sourco of coifetant 
trouble and anxiety to me); so I locked him up, and 
locked np ho will remain until he has obeyed mo. My 
dear," (turning to his wife, and handing her a key) ** I 
have no objection, if you wish, to your going and trying 
what you con do towards overcoming the obstinacy of 
this unhappy child.” Mrs. Thorpo took the key, and 
went up stairs immediately—^went up to do what all 
women nave done, from time of tho first mother—to 
do what Eve did when Cain was wayward in bis infaney, 
and cried at her breast ;>-in short, wont up to coax her 
child. * * ■» * 

Zack, who was a remarkably quick boy, when he chose 
to exert liimself, got his lesson by heart in so short a time 
that his mother insisted on hearing him twice over before 
slio could satisfy herself that he was really perfect enough 
to appear in his father’s presence. The second trial decided 
her doubts, and she took him in triumph down stairs. 

Mr. Thorpo was reading intently, Mr. Goodwurth was 
thinking profoundly, tbe rain was falling inveterately, 
the fog was thickening dirtily, and tho austerity of the 
severc-looking parlour was hardening ap<*icc Into its most 
adamantiuo Sunday grimness, as Ma.stcr Zock Wiis 
brought to say his lessou at his father's knocs. Ho got 
throuffli it iierfcctly again, but his childish manner, 
tliougli his third trial, altered from frankness to distrust¬ 
fulness ; and ho looked much ofrener, while ho said his 
task, at Hfr. Ooodworth than at his father. Wlien iho 
texts had been repeated, Mr. Thorpe just said to Ills 
wife, befuro resuming his book, You may toll nurse, my 
dear, to got Zackcry’s dinner ready for him, though ho 
docs not dosorvo it for behaving so badly about learning 
his lesson." 

IMease, grandpapa, may 1 look at iho picture-book 
you bought for mo last night after I was in bed?" said 
/ack, addressing Mr. Goodworth, and evidently feeling 
that ho was entitled to tliis reward now that lie had 
sulTored his punishment. 

** Certainly not on Sunday," interposed Mr. Thorpe. 

** Tour grandpapa's book is not a book for Sundays.” 

Mr. Goodworth started, and seemed about to speak; 
hut, rccollll;iiiig what ho had said to Mr. Thorpo, con¬ 
tented himself with puking the Are. The book in ques¬ 
tion was a certain romonco, enUtled “.Tack and tho 
Dean-stalk,” copiously adorned with illustrations of 
thrilling interest, tinted in the finest stylo of water-colour 
aflfr 

If you want to look at picture-books, you know what 
books you may havo to-^y, and your mamma will got 
them for you when she comes in again," said Mr, Thorpo. 

The works referrod to wore, an old copy of the Pil¬ 
grim's ProCToss," containing four small prints of tho 
period of the last century, and a ** Life of Moses," illns- 
tr.ated by severe German outlines, in tiie manner of tbo 
modem school. Zack know well enough what books his 
father meant, and exhibited his appreciation of them by 
again beginning to wriggle his shoulders out of his frock. 


He hod evidently had more tlian enongh already of tho 
“ Pilgrim's Progress ” and tho ” Life ox Moses." 

Mr. Thorpo said nothing more, and returned to his 
reading. Mr. Goipdworth put his hands in his pockets, 
yawned disconsolately, and looked with a languidly sati¬ 
rical expression in his eyes, to see what his ^andson 
would do next. If the thought passing through the old 
goutlemon's mind at that moment had been put into 
words, it would havo been exactly exprrased in the fol¬ 
lowing sentence; ** Oh you miser.ible little boy! when T 
was your age, how I should have kicked at all this!" 

Zack was not long in finding a new resource. Ho 
spi(ri Mr. Goodworth's malacca cane standing in a corner, 
and instantly getting astride of it, prepared to amuse 
himself with a little imaginary horso-cxerrisc up and down 
the room. He liad just started at a gentle canter, when 
his father called out **Zackery!" and brought the boy to 
a stand-still directly. 

** Put back tho stick where you look it from," said Mr. 
Thorpo; “ you mustn’t do that on ^^unday. If you want 
to move about, you Cton walk up and down tlie room.” 

Zack paused, debating for an instant whether be should 
disobey or burst out crying. Put back Gic stick!" re¬ 
peated Mr. Thorpe. 

Zack remembered tho dressing-room, and the “ Select 
Biblo Texts for Children," and wisely obeyed. IIo was 
by this time completely crushed down Into as rigid a 
state of Sunday discipline as his father could desire. 
After depositing the stick in tho corner, he walked up to 
Mr. Goodworth, with a comical expression of amazement 
.and disgust in his chubby face, and meekly laid down his 
head on his grandfather’s knee. 

Never say die, Zack,” said tho kind old gentleman, 
rising, and taking tho boy in his anus. “ M'hilc iiurso is 
getting yonr dinner ready let us look out of window, .and 
.see if its going to clear up." 

Mr. Thorpo raised his head from his book for a 
moment, but said nothing this time. 

**Ah, raio, rain," niuttered Mr. Goodworth, staring 
desperately out at tlie miserable prospect, while Zack 
amused himself by rubbing ln.s nose vacantly backw’arib- 
and forwards against the glass pano, and appeared ex¬ 
ceedingly inclined to go to .sleep during tho operation. 

lUin, rain; nothing but rain and fog in November. 
Hold up, Zack! Ging-doug, ding-dong; there go the 
bells for afternoon church. Gli, Ixird ! 1 wonder whether 
it will be fine to-morrow. Tluiik of the pudding, iny 
lioy!" whispered tho old gentleman, with a benevolent 
remembrance of what a topic of consolation that tliuuglit 
often aftbrde(l him when he was a child himself. 

“Tos," said Zack, acknowledging tho pudding sug¬ 
gestion, but evidently declining to )>rofit by it. “ Aitd 
please, when I’ve had my dinner, will somebody put me 
tolled?" 

Put you to bod 1" exclaimed Mr. Goodwortli. ‘'Why 
bless the boy, you used always to bo wanting to stop up.” 

I want to go to bed, and get up to-morrow and have 
iny picture-book,** as the weary and whimpering answer. 

I 'll bo hanged,” soliloquised tlio old goniloman, “ if I 
don't want to go to bed and get up to-morrow and 
havo my Timca at breakfast. I.'ni qs bad as Zack." 

“ Grandpapa," continued tho child, moro wearily than 
before, “ I wont to whisper something it. your car.” 

Mr. 43oodworth bent d(nm a little. Zack looked cun¬ 
ningly round towards lus father, then putting his moutli 
close to bis grandfather’s car, confidently communicated 
tho conclusion at which he had arrived in th^o words: 

“ 1 say, grandpapa, I hato Sunday." 

We will next take a peep into the (lomcslic 
drawing academy of Mr. Valentine Blyth, who 
performs the part of a good Samaritan toward?) 
poor Zack in his moral Sahara. 

?AMILT DEAWIXO ACADBMT. 

“Just stop mo, JatvIo, if 1 miss any thing out, in 
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making sure that I’re all that’s vantcd for crerylody‘s 
drawing-lesson,*' said Volcutinc, luokingly admiringly at 
tlie cast from tlio *■ Laocoou,' and preparing to r^ou 
up tho list of bis matorials correctly, by placing his right 
forc^ger on bis left thumb. Fi]|t, tlicro's the head 
that ui my students are to draw from—tlio glorious 
lA^oon. (This was how he pronounced tlio classical 
proper name.) liecondly—" 

*'But, Valentine, dear,” interposed Mrs. Ulytb, hor 
fingers forming the words round Madonna's neck almost 
ns fast as she spoke tlinn, why did you choose that 
dreadful dying lace ftjr us to copy from? My father 
thinks that all art which only shocks nnd horrifies those 
whom it addresfios is art porycrteil from its right use; 
and I really can’t help agreeing with him when 1 look 
at that face, though 1 know all tho time that yon must 
he the best judge. • 

•*I honour your father’s principles, iny lore," said 
Mr. Blyth, in answer to Ins wife’s objoclions; ** 1 honour 
Jiis principles, and ndniiro his practice.” (Mrs. lilyth 
look^ gratefully towards tho wall on which her father's 
prints hung, all framed under Valentine’s directions, and 
arranged by Valentine's own liands.) 1 will even go 
fiiiihor, Savric, and confess 1 am delighted to hear you 
say you think tho faco of tho I^kociii horrifying, for 1 
choso it for the model to-iiiglit with tlio express purpose 
of horrifying Zack.” 

Madonna's blue eyes opened wide in astonishment as 
these Words worn intirproted to her. Mrs. Blytli smiled 
at the idea of horrilying such :i (icrsou as Mr. /ackory 
Thorpe, junior, w'ith a plaster cast. 

/ack is flighty, inattniitWo, and so ignorant of art, 
that 1 doubt even whether ho knows I am referring to 
classical sculpture when I .speak to him about the Au- 
tique,’* pursuixl Valoutino. “ Xow, when such a student 
as ho is begins to draw, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that luilcss tho Antique crushes him at first sight with a 
sort of awo-strurk subniLssion to art, the Antique won't 
get him to study from it with tho slightest attention for 
fire minutes together. Ho wants a model to draw from 
tiiut will keep him quiet by making him sluTer in his 
shoes tho moment he looks at it. 'Xbo Uickoon in tho 
agonies of death I consider to bo just tho sort of cast to 
moko a beginner’s ilcsU creep; therefore tho T.ackuon is 
tho very thing wo want for Xack.” 

Don’t you think ho will find it too dilRculfc for him 
to copy fromat a first los.son ?” asked Mrs. Blytli. '*3{y 
father usetl always to say that ymiiig engravers—^but I 
8upi>oso drawing from the Antique is a different thing.” 

/ock shall find nothing dillleult, if he will only stick 
to my instructions,” said Mr. Blytli confidently. “But 
lie will he hero direc^tly, before 1 have got througli chock¬ 
ing off all the things I 'vo brought from the palntiiig- 
rooni. Let mo SCO, whore was I when 1 b^an ? Oh, at 
the lAckonn. Very good. First, then, plaster cast,” 
said Valoiitinc, beginning once more, and again making 
a cypher with his loft thnnih. “ Second, two chairs, put 
at tlio right points of view. Tlie chiur with tho front 
view for Madonna; the chair with tho profile view for 
Zack, because it's the easiest. Tlie three-quarter view, 
my love, 1 reserve for you, ipst as you see it now, be¬ 
cause its tho best, ai^l I want yours to bo the best draw¬ 
ing. Fourthly—*’ 

“You ]iaven*t#got to thirdly yet, Valentine, dear,” 
suggestetl Mrs. Blytli. • 0 

“ No moTo I have. Thirdly, of course. Thirdly, llic 
—^tho what ? Do you know J am getting a little con¬ 
fused already, a1inc)st as if I couldn't quite mako out 
what I ought to cheek oil'next. Curious, isn’t it?” 

“Have you got the port-crayons?” asked Mrs. 
Blyth. 

“ To bo sure! Thirdly, tho port-crayons, of course. 
Ah! good gracious! where can I liavo put tho iiort- 
crayoiis?” And Mr. Bl>'tli began to hunt for tho lost 
articles, as usual in the wrong places. .]^rs. Blytli 
made a sign toMudonna. who found them all huddled 


together behind tho cast. “ Thirdly, the port-crayons,” 
reiterated Valentine, kissing her in triumpli, as she pre¬ 
sented them to him. “Tho port-crayons, and tlic black 
and white chalk, all cut nicely to a point, with a double 
allowanco to Zack, because bo’s sure to be breaking his 
points all the evening. FourtlUy—now I’vo got to 
mnrthly, Lawie, 1 foci all right. Stop, thmigli. It 
ouglitii't to bo tho lamps; it ought to bo something small, 
and likely to bo forgotten. Fourthly, throe drawing- 
boards—no, tlioy'ro the biggest things of nll.^ l*apcr ? 
No, its stuck on tho drawing-boards; tlio thickest bit 
for Zack, 1>ecause ho *» certain to rub out every lino lio 
docs for the first half>hour. Fourthly—Luvvio! I 'vo 
forgotten something important, and 1 dtm't id tho least 
know what it is,” exclaimed Mr. Blyth, in a lauientablo 
voice, looking all around him in extreme perplexity of 
dismay. 

“Not file iiiufTins you promised Zack for tea, I liope, 
said !Mrs. Blyth, laughing. 

“ Fourllily, muffins,” cried Valentine, bri.skJy. “ Not 
thnMiey are forgotten, by any means; for I’vo^orderi'tl 
ill enougli to suffocate every soul in tho house; but it's a 
blessing to havo something at last that will do for 
fourthly, and got on to fifthly. But fifthly, what? 
There's tho difficulty. AVliat can t have forgotten ? Do 
try and tliinic, my dear. It’s something that every one 
wants for drawing.” 

“Bread crumb, to rub out with,” suggested Mrs. 
Blyth, after a moment's consideration. 

“That’s it,” exclaimed Valentine, rxtalically, “ 1 *v« 
left all tho bread crumb down-stairs in tho painting- 
room. No, no, don’t trouble Madonna to go after it. 
She don’t know where it is. Toll her to poke tho fire 
instead. I'll bo back directly.” 

And Mr. Blyth skipped out of the room as nimbly as 

if he hail been fifteen instead of fiftv. 

* * * ^ * 

“ Fifthly, tho bread crumb,” said Mr. Blyth, proccciU 
ing, undaunted by previous failures, witli his enume¬ 
ration of all the materials bo hail collected up-stairs. 

“i^ixthly, tlio— Oh, Tvord, it's no uso going on now. 
There’s Zack.” 

As ho spoke, a loud voice was heard, calling down tho 
kitchen stairs from the hall, adjuring the. couk to speak 
the truth, and snv whether muffins hail really iieen 
ordered for tea. 'ITien followed a long whispering, suc¬ 
ceeded by a burst of giggling from the liou.seinnid, who 
presently ascended to Mrs. Blyth's room alone, and 
entered, after a brief explosion of suppressed laughter 
behind tho door ,hokliug •out at arm’s length a pair of 
those puffy wash-leather dumplings, known to tho pugi¬ 
listic world by the name of boxing-gloves. 

“If you please, Sir,” said tho girl, addressing Valen¬ 
tine, and tittering hysterically at every tliird word, 
“blaster Zack's down-stairs on tho landing, and he 
says you’re to he so kind as to put on these things (he's 
putting another pair on hissclf), and give him tbe plea¬ 
sure of your company fur a few minutes in the painting- 
room.” 

“ Come oil, Blyth,” cried tlio voice from tho stairs; “ I 
told you I should bring the gloves, and teach vou to Ikix, 
last time I was here, you know. Como on! j only want 
to open your clicst by knocking you about a little in tho 
painting-room before we Iiegiii tu draw.” 

The servaut still Jield tlio gloves away from hor, at tho 
full stretch of her arm, as if she feared they wore vrt 
alive wiili the pugilistic energies that had been impnnCd 
to thorn by their last wearer. Mrs. Blyth went out 
laughing. Valentine followed lier example. Tho house- 
maul began to look bewildered, and begged to know if her 
master would he so kind os to take “ the things ” away 
from her. 

“Did you say come up-stairs?” continued tho voice 
outside. “All right, I havo no objection, if Mrs. 
Blyth has not.” Hero Zack camo in with the gloves on, 
' squaring * on tho inwt approved prise-fighter's prin- 
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ciplei as lie adranced. ** Put 'em on, Blyth. These are 
the puis for that slugfirish old Hrer of yours, that you *re 
always complaining of. What are you laughing about? 
Tjeft log forward—right leg easily bent—steady; and 
keep your eye on mo! Don't talk, but put 'em on. 
teach yon the science of counter-hitting at the 
lesson; splendid system: Owen Swift invented it, 
killed-" 

** Hold your tongue!" cried Hr. Blyth, at last reco¬ 
vering breath enough to assert his dignity as master of 
tlie new drawing-school. “ Take off those things di¬ 
rectly. What do you mean. Sir, by coming into my 
academy, which is devoted to the peaceful arts, in the 
attitude of a prize-fighter ?" 

“ Don’t lose your temper, old fellow," rejoined /ack; 
** you will nevor loArn to use your lists if you do. If ore, 
Patty, the boxing-lesson's put off till to-morro^w. Take 
the gloves up-stairs into your master's dressing-room, 
and pop them into the drawer where his clean shirts are, 
bMause they must bo kept nice and dry. Shake iiatids, 
Mrs. Blyth, though I mn such a bad boy: it doc8'’ono 
good, ma'am, to see you laugh like that; you look so 
much the better for it. And how's Madonna? I'm 
afraid she's been sitting by the fire, and trying to spoil 
her pretty complexion. Why what’s the matter with 
her ? Poor little darling, her hands are quite cold." 

Come to your lesson, Sir, directly," said Valentine, 
assuming his most despotic voice, and leading the dis¬ 
orderly student by the collar to his appointed place. 

Hullo!" cried /ack, looking at the cast which was 
designed to Impress him at first sight with the majesty 
of ancient sculpture. ** Hullo, the gentleman in plaster 
is making a face. 1 am afraid he isn't quite well. I 
say, Blyth, I don't want to draw his head. It looks as 
if it had got a crop of snakes on it instead of a crop of 
hair." 

Will yon hold ^ur tongue, and take up your 
drawing-hoard?" cried Mr. Blyth. “Crop of snakes, 
indeed I Why, you young barbarian, you deserve to be 
expelled ray academy for talking in tliat way of tho glo¬ 
rious liOckoon. Now, then, where's Madonna? Oh. 
here. No; stop where yon arc, Zack. 1 ’ll shew her 
her place, and give her the drawing-boards. Wait a 
minute, Tjawio. Jjet mo prop you up comfortably with 
the pillows before you begin. There! 1 never saw a 
more beautiful effect of light and shade, xny dear, than 
there is on your view of tho model. Has everybody got 
a port-crayon and a bit of breadcrumb? Yes; every¬ 
body has. Order! order! order!” shouted Valentine, 
suddenly forgetting his assumedMignity in the exultation 
of the moment; “ Mr. Blyth's drawing academy for the 
promotion of family art is now open and all ready for 
general inspection. Hooray!" 

“ Hooray!" echoed Zack; “ hooray for family art! I 
say, Blyth, which chalk do I begin with ? tho white or 
the bhu^ ? The black—eh ? And just look here, what 
part of what’s-his-name's face am I to start with? 
Ought it to be his eyes, or his nose, or his moutli, or tho 
top of his head, or the Attorn of his chin, or what?” 

“ ^rst sketch in tho generalf orm, with a light flow¬ 
ing stroke^Aud without attention to details," said Mr. 
Bfyth, illustrating these directions by waving his hand 
gracefully over his own fac^* ** Then measure with the 
eye, assistod occasionally by the port-crayon, the propor¬ 
tion of the—^in short, the parts. Then put dots on tho 
paper: a dot where his eyebrow comos, another dot 
where tlie tip of his nose comes; and so forth. Then— 
then. I'll tell you what, strike it all in boldfy. Its im¬ 
possible to givo you better advice than that, strike it in, 
strike it in boldly." 

Here goes at the back of his head to begin with," 
said Zacfc, taking ono comprehensivo and confident look 


at the Laoooon, and drawing a huge half circle, with a 
prriimiuary flourish of his hand on tho paper. ** Ob, 
confound it, I've broken the chalk!" 

** Of course you have," retorted Valentine. **Takc 
another bit; tho Agademy grants supplementary chalks 
to ignorant studeuts who dig tlieir lines on the paper 
inst^ of drawing thorn. Now break off a bit of br^ 
crumb, and rub out what you havo dono. * Buy a penny 
loaJf, and rub it all out,’ os Mr. Fuseli once said to mo 
in the scliools of the ^yal Academy, when I showed 
him my first drawing, and was excessively conceited 
about it." 

“I remember,” said Mrs. Blyth, “when my father 
was working at his groat plate—which was a dreadfully 
difiicnlt one—from Mr. Scamblc’s picture of the *Fair 
nieaiicr Surprised,’ that he used often to say how much 
liardcr engraving was than drawing, because you could 
not rub out a fMso line on copper, like you could on 
paper. We all thought ho never would get that print 
done, ho used to groan over it so in tho front drawing¬ 
room, where he was then at work. And the publishers 
paid him infamously, all in bills, which he had to get 
discounted; and the people who gave liim the money 
cheated hint. My mother said it served him right for 
being always so impruilcut, which I thought very hard 
on him, and 1 took his part—so harassed, too, as I was 
by the tradespeople at that time.” 

“ I can feel for him, my dear," said Valentine, point¬ 
ing a third piece of chalk for Zack. “The tradespeople 
have haraiised tne ; not because 1 conid not jiay them, 
certainly; but bo^usc T could not add up their bills. 
Never owe any man enough, Zack, to give him tho 
chance of punishing yon for being in his debt willi a sum 
in simple addition. At the time when I had hills (go 
on with your drawing; you can listen, and draw too), 1 
used of course to tliiiik it necessary to check the trades¬ 
people, and see tliat their total was right. You will 
barmy bcUevo me, but I don’t remembt^r ever making the 
sum what the shop made it on more than about three 
occasions. And, what was worse, if 1 tried a second time, 
I could not even get it to agree with what I had ma<le 
it myself tho Grst time. I'lio greengrocer's pence column, 
I recollect, used to drive mo half mad. I was always 
going to the shops, and inslntiug tliat they were wrong, 
and always turning out to be wrong myself. I dare say 
1 was sometimes cheated; fur 1 used generally to make 
the sum I had to pay more than the tradespeople made it. 
Thank heaven! I've no difficulty of that sort to grapple 
with now. Every thing is paid for tho moinenl it comes 
in. If tho butcher hands a log of mutton to the cook over 
tho airey railings, the cook hands liim'back four and nine 
—or whatever it is—and takes his bill and receipt. I 
cat my dinners now with tho blessed conviction that they 
won't all disagree with me in an arithmetical point of 
view at tho end of tho year. What are you stopping 
and scratching your head in that w.ay for ?" 

“ It's no use,” replied Zack, “ 1 'vo tried it a dozen 
times, and 1 find I can’t dravsa nose." 

Space forbids further extracts^ or wo might 
have selected specimens of equal power in 
pathos as in humour. Of the plot, readers 
must judge for themselves; it is perhaps the 
worst j)art of the boq^ : the uniform design to 
keep up tlie interest in the deaf and dumb 
girl is the great effort displayed, and it is more 
successful than wc should have thought 
possible in the hands of any living romance 
writer. 
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Tom Thotmton ; or, Last Mesources, 

Tov Thornton was an orph^p, and a landed 
proprietor before he was fourt^n years old. 
By his own account he had a warm heart, 
an enthusiastic imagination^ and a temper im¬ 
patient of restraint. *With unlimited resources 
and ambitious tastes—being of course much 
flattered, caressed, and befooled—he became a 
boy voluptuary. 

Tom has an uncle and an aunt. Sir Harold, 
the uncle, is a benevolent country baronet, 
whoso doings throughout these three volumes 
shew how utterly ignorant the author is of all 
the relations of rural life in England. 

Tom, after receiving much sage advice from 
his respected relatives, starts for Oxford for his 
first term. There he meets the son of Sir 
Jephson Jewel. Young Jewel is in his second 
term at Christ Church when Thornton goes up 
to Magdalen. Hero we have, of course, the 
old story of reckless undergraduates and se¬ 
ductive Oxford trad^men. Sir Harold loved 
not Mr. Jewel, seeing that the latter was one 
who wore satin socks and patent-leather boots 
of a morning, and never looked you straight 
in the face.*' The young gentlemen were, how¬ 
ever, of course sworn friends in twenty-four 
hours. Jewel introduces his greener friend to 
Mr. Omnium, that indefatigable prince of 
caterers who appears in every novel, and, if ho 
really walks in the flesh, ought to have been 
discommonsed many years ago. The tempting 
bait of three years' credit was gorged; the day 
of payment was far off; but it did come, and a 
dismal day it was. 

From Oxford, Tom proceeds to London, and 
to the den of Mr. Theophilus Shark the money¬ 
lender. This functionary is sketched in a man¬ 
ner indicating some acquaintance with the 
habits of the bill-discounting fraternity. Once 
set agoing in good earnest by Shark on the 
road to ruin, it was all down hill with Thorn¬ 
ton, with no obstacle—no obstruction. Aban¬ 
doned at length to the tender mercies of Shark— 
overwhelmed with liabilities—debt on debt, and 
mortgage on mortgage; after drawing on the 
finances of Sir Harold and the aunt—after spurn¬ 
ing the attachment of Henrietta Hamilton, the 
wealthy ward of his aunt;—after all this, and 
more, on the Ihoming of ^is threatened arrest 
he fled into strange places, among alienS and 
outcasts. 

By degrees, Thornton becomes familiarized 
with his furnished lodgings at Boulogne. The 
fine chairs in old chintz—sofa to correspond— 
little ricketty round table with marble top just 
big enough to put your hat on—the antique 
walnut-tree chinonier—long narrow chimney- 
glass, too high for mortal man undef six feet 
seven to see himself in—the couple of white 
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and gold vases stuffed with wax flowere—and 
the muslin blinds—might, our author thinks, 
make the heart to ache of a gentleman who 
had never seen worse than what the Albany or 
Brook Street could afford. But even in a 
Boulogne ajrpartement habit wonderfully re¬ 
conciles us. Thornton was relieved from any 
pecuniary anxieties in the mean time by the con¬ 
siderate generosity of Henrietta, who pressed a 
acket into his hand when be fled from the old 
all upon being watched and puraued by bai- 
lifis; and men of his turn of mind and training, so 
long as there is no material deficiency of present 
8up{klies, do not take the trials and troi^les of 
life so much to heart as others of a more serious 
and sanguine mood. The world Judges by ap¬ 
pearances : so (says Thornton) “ I was resolved 
to put the best face on it—snapped my fingers 
at care—and sought those means within reach 
best calculated to induce oblivion of the past, 
and give zest to the enjoyment of the present.” 

At Boulogne our hero finds congenial spirits; 
but refugees, whether pecuniary or political, 
are an uncertain set, aiid soon get tiresome. 
Boulogne became irksome, although no one 
there cut a better figure, gave snugger little 
dinners, and was consequently in higher repute 
than ‘Mionest Tom Thornton.” He abdicated, 
however, in favour of other aspirants, threw 
down his sceptre, and set out full of fresh hopes 
and enthusiasm for Paris. Passing over the 
preliminary burst of high-flown and exagge¬ 
rated admiration on his introduction into the 
society of that city, and some odds and ends 
respecting diet, climate, and so forth, we come 
to the most important point of the hero’s career 
—that great event yrliich broke his uncle's 
heart, estranged the friendship of aunt Lucy, 
and alienated the afloction of Henrietta. Tom 
committed matrimonv. 

w 

Tlia FIRST MEETINQ. 

1 was wandering ono day towards evening in the Phe 
la ChaUtt in tliat lialf-musing half-tiielancholy tone of 
mind which a French cemetery always inspires in mo, in¬ 
creased, as it happened, by a long serious letter I liod 
received that iiioruiiig from Henrietta, recalling past days 
and hopes and joys for ever blasted, and wliicli ii^ thrown 
a gloom over my tlioughts wliich 1 could not ffispel, and 
was leaning dcspondiugly on the railings which enclosed 
a beautiful monument to tho memory of a countrywoman, 
onco the idol of every heart and every tongue, and think¬ 
ing of tho vanity and mutability of all worldly thin)^ 
when I distinctly heard a deep groan uttcred^as from uB 
ft.yigiiish of a wounded heart near mo. 

otarting, for the moment awo-stricken from the spot 
where I stood, mid turning hastily into the next alley, I 
saw an old man, evidenUy, by his appearance, of superior 
rank, and a young woman, his child, as 1 supposed, 
kneeling side by si& before a tomb, absorbed in ^p and 
earnest prayer. His hair was snow-white, and fell waving 
over his shoulders, as with his bare head thrown back, 
and his eyes fixed on heaven, he held his hands clasped 
together before hia b^^t, in the intensity of deep de- 
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▼otion. His features were eminently handsome; but there 
was an expression of settled sorrow in them which threw 
a cloud over their beauty, and touched me with emotion 
as 1 gazed on thcni. His companion was also engaged in 
prayer, but, from the anxious glances she continually 
cast towards tlio old man, it was evident how much he 
occupied her thoughts, and that she was solicitous, in 
some way, on liis account. 

Fearing to appear an intruder on their privacy, after 
heaving a parting sigh, as tlic thought crossed mo that I 
had iirobably looked for tlie last timo on the realization 
of all niy fondest dreams, I was about to rotraoo iny stops, 
when another groan, still deeper and more spirit-broken, 
arrested mo: the next moment tho old man had sunk 
senseless on the earth. 

A slight shriek from his companion brought me in an 
instant to hot side. 

**Uolp, holp, in God*s namo!” sho cried, in an agony 
of terror. “My door undo! my pour uncle! hq has 
fmntod. Oh, do not loavo me!” 

“ Fear not,” said I; “ ho will bo bettor soon: see, he is 
recovering.” 

“ Thank God !'* ejaculated she, taking his hand between 
hers, and bonding anxiously over him, as he lay sup- 
])orted in my arms. “Yes, ho breathes, ho broath(»— 
God bo prais^! Thn;o visits aro too great a trial.” 

“Tlie remains of a beloved one ropo^ beneath that 
tomb,” said I; “a dcarly-bcloved relative—perhaps a 
lainentod friend?” 

“ Yes, a beloved wife, the mother of Ills only child, tho 
companion, tho comfort of his old 

As she spoko, ho unclosed Ills eyes, and, seeing himself 
in tho arms of a stranger, mado an elTort to raise 
himself. 

“ Nay, bo not afraid, dear uncle,” said his niece affoc- 
tionatoly, and kissing liis cold chock; “but for tho kind 
assistance of this gcutloinan, you would not have licen 
now smiling on mo. Ho will assist ns to the carriage 
wlion you arc able to walk: nay, you must rest a moment 
Tongor. All, now you aro quite well again! J^ot us como 
tluMi. Monsieur will have tho kindness to lot you loan 
on his arm.” ■ 

“ Sir, we cannot sufllcicntly thank you for your kind¬ 
ness,” said the uncle, as wo walked to his carriage. 
“Hlaiichc, my love, I trust you have expressed your 
acknowledgments to Monsieur, and that lie will accept 
our best thanks.” 

“ 1 was indeed amply rewarded,” replied I, venturing a 
glance at the beautiful face which now smiled on me with 
a languid more convincing than a thousand words. 

“ ^^ay I know,” inquired the uncle, “ to whom wo are 
so much indebted ? Ah 1” said lie, taking my card, I 
liave heard this name before: you are a friend, I tliiiik, of 
my old friend and fellow-comrade. General Poignac: 
good! I am delighted to have tho opportunity to make 
your acquaintance, Mr. Thornton, and trust, sir, we may 
ofton moot.” 

Wo had now roached tho entrance to the cemetery. 
Tfrasping my hand warmly, os he got into his carriago— 
“FarowelK” said tlie colonel; “we shall see each other 
soon again, I trust.'* 

“ I hope so,” responded Blanche. 

Our eyes met. 

^The consequence of tlieir “eyeB meeting” 
was, of course, that neither of them slept that 
night.; and all that followed was likewise u 
matter of course. Thornton forgot Henrietta, 
and even her ample means, on which, by the 
way, he was living. With his usual precipi¬ 
tancy, he “declared” himself to Blancno at a 
ball at the Countess of Mansfeldt’8-^(n's Lola 
Montez); but, while the declaration seems to 
have been highly agreeable td the young lady, 


Thornton did not carrv oif his prize easily. It 
appears that the old colonel never suspected any 
attachment of the sort; and his son, Eugene 
Dupree (the cousin of Blanche), marked her, 
with her mother’s small jointure of 5000 
francs, for his own. These obstacles, however, 
were set at nought in the customary fashion. 
Tom Thornton fled with Blanche to Vienna; they 
wore there privately married; and (as he said), 
“in the delirious enjoyment of present happi¬ 
ness, he had not a thought for the past nor tne 
future.” A clue, however, had been found to 
their flight and retreat: they were followed by 
Eugene, who, not knowing or admitting their 
private marriage, accosted Thornton on the 
Prater—“ Villain, you shall dearly pay for the 
dishonour you have dared to bring upon my 
family. I have found you at last: you shall 
not escape me twice.” In the conflict that im. 
mediately and hastily ensued, Eugene fell; and 
Thornton and his Blanche were again con¬ 
strained to fly. Whither could they go ? 

The bounty of his aunt, by this time, hod so 
far discharged Thornton’s debts as to ])crmit 
liis return to England; and Franco being shut 
against him on account of abduction and sus¬ 
pected murder, to England, by a circuitous 
route, ho determined to go. But his exploits 
and extravagance in France and Austria tra¬ 
velled fast enough to reach the old hall at 
home; and his aunt, observing his approach 
from her window with his supposed mistress— 
his French hidf/y and furious with rage, ordcro<l 
the servants to refuse him admittance. Not 
even Henrietta made her appeamnee; and next 
day Tom Thornton quitted England for ever. 

After visiting in turn all the most reputed 
resorts of domiciliation for English exiles in 
Belgium and Germany—after being forgiven 
by Eugene, who lived long enough to do him 
some measure of justice—Thornton at last re¬ 
turned to Boulogne. For some time ho and 
his wife continued to live on the original con¬ 
tents of Henrietta's package (it must have been 
enormous) and Blanche’s little all! These, at 
last, became exhausted, and poverty stared 
them in the face. What was to be done now ? 
Bemorse dictated to My. Thornton a penitential 
letter to his good aunt; which) after some delay, 
brought him an answer, frigid though it mi^ht 
be, good as ho, deserved—to wit, giving 
him a quarterly credit at Adims’s bank for a 
thousand francs for one year, to give him 
time to repent; and if he continued longer 
than that to be a disgrace to his family, she 
abandoned him to his fate. 

Well; did ho repent? Not till it was too 
late. In his renewed society at Boulogne he 
unfortunately (and innocently) became mixed 
up in certain irregular debts and gambling 
transactions with a couple of sharpers pclept 
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O’Hara and Plumley. The sequel need not 
be detailed. In due course, Tliomton was 
lodged in the prison of Boulogne, and a great 
proportion of these Tolumes consists of a journal 
kept by him during his imprisonment. 

For months, struck down and overwhelmed, 
be lingered in confinement; and when at length, 
by the interposition of his relatives in England, 
he was released, it was as a shattered man, 
broken, not only in health but in spirit. It is 
but justice at the same time to observe, that, in all 
his distresses, ho found a good wife in Blanche. 
This unfortunate pair at last found shelter in an 
obscure lodging in the liue d’Ambois; and here 
poor Blanche died in child-birth. This was 
the last and most afflicting blow to Thornton. 
With a sad and broken heart, low and sinking, 
his only ray of consolation and hope was in 
alternately lingering near the grave of Blanche, 
or sitting by the cot of his child, gazing on 
its face, and anticipating the day when aunt 
XiUcy might be induced to extend her love and 
protection to it. Tom, however, was not to see 
that event. His fast declining and dying days 
were, however, soothed by the friendship of a 
college companion, John Hartley, who became 
his chief mourner and executor. 

The infant Blanche, consigned to Hartley’s 
care, was presented by him, on his immediate 
return to England, to aunt Lucy; and whether 
it was the irn^sistible force of his appeal, or tlie 
beauty and helplessness of the orphail child, or 
tile necessity of tlie author to get the child off 
his own hands, certain it is that aunt Lucy’s 
heart was taken by storm; and as she clasped 

poor Tom’s babe ” to her breast, and, with 
Henrietta, wept over it, it was not difficult to 
see and undeistand who would henceforth reign 
supreme in their affections. Finally, young 
Blanche Thornton is at this moment supposed 
to be the affianced partner of young Frank 
Hartley; and the family estates being repre¬ 
sented as ample, and adjoining one another in 
Devonshire, it is to be hoped Uiat they will be 
very confortable, and that their tenants will 
pay their rents, and not ask for reductions of 
ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent. 

Probably the reader, if he or she be a steady 
novel reader, has r^pd. thIS plot at least a hundred 
times. What ment there is in the book consists 
in the sketches ft contains of “ fast life." We will 
{^ve an extract which may enable the reader 
to judge for himself whet&r he will cultivate 
any more extended acquaintance with Tom 
Thornton. 

TUB VORTDBATE PBISOBBB. 


he never song nor was over sulkT, did he contrivilto interest 
one eye and heart in his briudf, and at last to break through 
the Iron ban of his captivity. It was the custom, you know, 


in certain of the metropolitan prisons, for the most desti¬ 
tute of the debtors to solicit alms in a hole in tho wall from 
passers by: it was Ambrose’s turn to hold the box. Many 
a weary hour had he fiUod that unhappy post, and, but 
with one exception, had never known a glanco of sym¬ 
pathy or pity to bo bestowed on him. But ho could not 
be mistaken that tlierc was one who, in addition to drop- 

S her gifts of cliarity into the box, never failed to regard 
with marked interest and commiseration. It was a 
solaco to him to receive the congratulations of lits com¬ 
panions for tho good fortune he always brought thorn, 
but a far greater to retlect ui>oii the invariable look of 
sympathy and concern which accompanied the gifts of his 
unknown friend. 

Oueday it was Ambrose's turn ngaiii to take his station 
in the wallf when tlie same aiigolic form that had so often 
swmed to bo hovoring, the harbingi'r of pH)fI, near that 
dismal spot, approaciicd uoarer, and lingered longer than 
shu hgd over duno before, and, having deposited nor gift, 
as iLsu;U, in the box, dropped a serup of piiper wifliiu tho 
grating, and disappeared. With a throbbing heart did 
Ambrose, as you may suppose, pick up the paper, and 
hope oiico more was awakeued in his breast, as ho read, 
almost doubting tho evidence of his sctiscs, these words— 

* Despair not—thero is ono has the will as well as the 
power to befriend you!' The more poor Ambrose tlmnglit 
the more ho was puzzled to conccivo who bis unknown 
friend could be, or what merit of his could have intercstod 
uno so young, and, no doubt, lovely, in his favour. I->ong 
since liad his friends, ono by one, deserted him, and his 
exmsciciice told liim he had trietl their patioucc to the 
utmost. Could he bo dcceival?—was it meant only as a 
cruel hoax, or to deride his misery? Ob, no, it was im- 

f >OKsiblo! an ungenerous, an unkind thought could not bo 
larboured in a form so lovely, with looks so tender and 
compassionate, with acts so noble, so disintercKted. Am- 
bro.so was not mistaken. Who shall account for woman’s 
sympathies ? The fair liand that had dropped so often 
its gifts into tho debtors’ box, had already signed and 
delivered the ncee.ssary deed, in the sliapo of a banker’s 
draft payable at sight, for the amount of his debts. In 
less than three da>'s ho wa.s a free, a happy, and a grateful 
man. Of gentle lineage and witli bright prospi^ts, Am¬ 
brose ought to havo (lone well in the world: no man 
could sot out iu life niidor bettor auspices ; hut extrava- 
gmice and dissipation soon plunged liim into ditnculties; 
the consequences soon followed—loans at ruinous interest, 
accommodation bills, mortgages, aunuitioK, post obits. 
&c., till, his patrimony squandered, his friends wearied 
and disgusted, down lie wont from bad to worse, till, all 
elso failing, he was fain to take his turn, and solicit alum 
like a l)eggar from the passing crowd. 

Still, in spite of all, his errors were rather of the head 
than heart, and tliere were somo who knew his history, 
among whom was tho lovely stranger, who had taken so 
docp an interest in his behalf—who believed that ho was 
not without his rodeeming points, and that, if restored to 
society, he might becomo an ornament to it, and a cr6<lit 
to his name and family. Nature hod dealt bountifully 
with him, but sorrow and privation had sadly dofacod the 
beauty of her work ; but enough, it seuincd, remained to 
rivet the attention and renew the admiration of Kato 
Mitford, as she one day passed tlie prison acddentally. 
Sinco that inotnent, tlie image of him, for whom in hap¬ 
pier days past her heart, unknown to any but herself^ 
had acknowledged many a tender throb of iuter^t, never 
loft her thoughts; and wliethor tho world, so sapient on 
all points, chooses to call it love, or caprice, or folly, or in¬ 
fatuation, certain it is that tlie effect of her repeated visits 
to tho same spot was onlv to confirm her first impression, 
that Ambrose was so handsome, so unfortunate, and 
doubtless so deserving of compassion. These feeling, 
coupled) with the consciousness of ample means at com¬ 
mand, grew, of course, stronger more they were in¬ 
dulged in, and a look.of unmistakable admiration and 
gratitude from Ambrofe, on her last visit to the prison, 

/ 2N 2 
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which, in fspito of the disguise she had cndeavoiirod to 
preserre, had recognisod, she thought, his old friend and 
laTouritc, determiued licr not only to dream of his freedom 
and restoration to tlic world, but to set about the neces¬ 
sary means to realize such a delightful state of things with 
all possible despatch. What her other hopes might havo 
been of a more selfish nature must be left to conjecture; 
suffice it to say, that Ambrose, restored to liberty and 
happiness, breathed only the language of adoration and 


gratitude; and often has Kate boon heard to declare, with 
what truth we can*t determine, that eren had he bera in¬ 
different to her passio" for him, and made another his 
bride, she never snenld have grudged her contributions to 
the debtors* box; and Ambrose has blessed his stars a 
thousand Umes that excliangod him from an iron into his 
present golden cage, wherein be hopes, he says, to rem^ 
till death a captivet** 


Namtte and her Lovers^ By Talbot Gwynne. Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Comhill. 


The horrors of the French Bevolution were 
ra^ng far and wide, devastating the fairest 
provinces of the empire, but the secluded Nor¬ 
man village of St. Eloy had hitherto enjoyed 
perfect immunity from the visitations of the 
accursed san&^culottes. The autumn of 1793 
was not, however, destined to pass away before 
the savage yells of those demoniacs penetrated 
even into this peaceful retreat. Nanette Lan- 
glois, the heroine of this novel, had long been 
betrothed to the gay and reckless Antoine 
Charpentier, the playmate of her childhood. 
Tlie evening preceding the day fixed for their 
marriage the two Jiances parted with ha])- 
piness glowing in both their hearts. Yet a 
few brief hours of darkness sufiiced to dispel 
all their dawning hopes. A fierce and howling 
band, compoBcu of the vilest dregs of the 
Parisian populace, arrived, burnt the chateau 
of the Marquis de Yassy, the principal land- 
owner in the vicinity of St. Eloy, and mur¬ 
dered the venerable cur& on the steps of his own 
altar. 

TUE UABTYBEl) PBIKflT. 

Tho church was in utter darkness, except a small space 
lighted by the feeble burning lamp above his head. He 
cdlected his ideas; strengthening himself to meet tho 
violent death ho foresaw must bo his. Then, rapid as 
thought, the whole of his life appeared before his mental 
sight; from his first recollection as a little child, up to 
tho moment then so quickly Hying. Ho could feel each 
event of past cla}'B as though it were present. He started 
from liis short reverie, trying again to collect himself; for 
the solemn silence of the duk church was broken by tho 
noise of tho rattling drums of the republicans, and by the 
maniacal yelling of ** tro,'* simg by a thousand roaring 
voices. 

The priest was alone, unprotected, and his foes were at 
hand. There was nought to excite him; and for an in¬ 
stant hiunan weakness got possession of soul and body. 
He foared and trembled; bis heart beat loudly and heavily; 
and, covering his eyes with his cold banth, he cowei^ 
down and rested his forehead on the altar st^. 

* The cure's weakness subdued him but for a short space. 
Ho raised bis head; threw it back; pressed his hands to 
his breast; and such thoughts filled his mind, that he 
felt he could brave the worst tortures his enemies could 
put upon him. 

The r^ublican mob stood before the church door. 

They expected to have found it barricaded, and th^ 
dealt hard blows upon it accordingly; when to their sur¬ 
prise it g;ave way at the first assault. 

^e priest heard them msh laughing^ swearing, 
blaspheming into the church. k 


He arose from his knees and stepped up to the rails; 
there standing firmly and immovably to await his death. 

Tho darkness had disappeared; links, burning branches 
and sticks, lighted up the building with a red and flicker¬ 
ing glare. 

The cure boliold a vast crowd of horrible faces, unshoru, 
dirty, covered with smoke—some with blood; frowuiug, 
grinning, menacing, defying and brutal; far differcut 
from the faces he was wout to behold in that place. 

Ah I ah! there he is 1—there *8 the edlotin^ like a 
ma^t in a shell.*’ 

bas la robe notre/—Confess your sins —confess 
you 're a rascal aud a tyrant!” 

Put him in tho bofte auz pechet and shoot at him.” 

Twist his head oft'.” 

“ Oh! qa iro, r;a ira, ^a ira,” &c. Ac. Ac. 

** Allons enfans do la patric, 

IiO jour de gloiro cst arriv6!” 

Sudi like cries and songs filled tho church, as the sans 
culottes rushed to the altar rail. 

Two or three of them cleared it a bound, and seized tho 
unresisting priest. 

** 1 am in your hands," ho said meekly; ** but before 
you stain your souls by a fresh crime, remember that 
murder will not go unpunished!” 

Angry yells and roars of laughter saluted these wokIs. 

Two men with axes stepped from the rest and told the 
cure to kneel. 

There was a moment of dead silence in the church: the 
republicans were preparing to enjoy tlie expected tragedy. 

My children,” cried the priest firmly, aud his voice 
was heard by ail, ** my children, 1 bless you with my 
dying breath! May Heaven send you repentance, and for¬ 
give you what you are about to do 1 ** 

with these words ho knelt down, and leant his head 
on the rail, as on a block. He heard the roaring voices, 
tho rattling drums; ho prayed; and all was over! 

Tlie cure's head rolled on the pavement of Ae (^urch; 
his body fell within tho railing. 

A sacrilegious hand seized the cross carried in proces¬ 
sions, wTcnwcd off the cross parts, aad fixed the priest’s 
head on the top of it. 

The crowd opened to let the bearer of the bleeding 
trophy pass. 

Uo rushed forth; and the pure meonbeams streamed 
on the holy head he bore. 

The frantic mob, singing in triumph, marched after 
him; drums beating and torches flaring in hellish guise; 
whilst the church was again left to silence and darkness, 
with the headless body of the rigbteons man, whose warm 
blood stained its sacred stones. 

On the little square on which the church was bnilt, 
stood a cart surrounded by some twenty men, as a guard. 
Several demoniacal-looking women were singing the Cor- 
xnagnoHe, aud dicing round it; as ^ppy peasants are 
rmresentiH around a maypole. 

In the xart sat de Vassy, with pinioned arms and a 
stont rope about his ancles. His pale face looked de«^- 
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like beneath the moon't rays; his hair was nnticd and 
disherelled; the powder half shaken ont of it. His ex¬ 
pression was firm and calm: the insets, low jokes, the 
taunts and rile songs of ^e beings around him, did not 
seem to reach his ears; mu^ less to make any iiiiprcs- 
sion on his soul. 

When the mob rushed howling from the church, tho 
Marquis slowly turned his gaze upon them. On behold¬ 
ing the bleeding head of his friend borne aloft, he shut his 
eyes for an instant, and groaned as though in pain; then 
b^me as calm and impossible as though ine^tating 
alone, far from dan^r and death. 

“ ISn avant / ” cned a strong voice, hoano with shout¬ 
ing and d^ly drams. ** Vive la r^ulligue ; vine la mon- 
tagne!** 

The cry was taken up and amplified upon by tho rest. 

** Vivelarepvblique! viveleeang! vive la guillotine T* 

Allons enfans de la patrie, 

Le jour de gloiro cst arrive.'* 

They began their march; the Marseillaise being sung 
by them all, at the top of their voices. 

First came drummers, male and female *, next the long- 
be{tfded man in tho red cap, carrying tho priest's head; 
and then the cart with their prisoner. 

Around and bdiind this cart swarmed the ferocions 
crowd. 

liet tho ealotin kiss tho ariatoerat /" shrieked a 
woman's voice. 

At these words the remnant of the cross was lowered, 
and the dead curd's head brought on a level with tho 
Marais's face. 

** ^ibraaeez-voue tyrana !*' again shrieked tlio woman. 

**Pauvre at bon amiT exclaimed de Vassy, lialf- 
idoud, as he reverently kissed tho forehead of the gentle 
pri(«t. 

The trophy was agmn raised, amidst loml cries. 

The seigneur cast down his eyes: his lace frill was 
scarlet with his friend’s blood. 

** CTeat le aangpreeieux d*un martyr r he said to him¬ 
self with a sigh. 


Nanette’s marriage is for a time postponed, 
as every church is closed, every priest murdered 
or in exile, and the pure village maiden recoils 
with horror from an union hy civil contract, 
even to her beloved Antoine. At last a party 
of Republican soldiers enter the village in 
search of volunteers, as they were termed, though 
the poor fellows were allowed small choice in 
the matter; and not only Antoine, hut also 
Arsine Potier, who had long secretly loved 
Nanette, are forced to leave their native village, 
to bear arms pour la patrie. Nanette sees 
them depart with a heavy heart and tearful eye, 
but, summoning all her courage, she returns 
with a sigh to her daily^vocations. 

The lonely girl tmd her widowed mother are 
not, however, ^llowed to pursue their path in 
peace ; they are persecuted by oneM. Daridolic, 
who finally, as their landlord, ejects them from 
the humble but cheerful homestead where they 
had dwelt for years. They have no alternative 
but to betake themselves to a miserable hovel, 
while Nanette obtains employment as a com¬ 
mon farm servant Meanwhile, tho volunteers 
reach Paris, and Antoine is not long before he 
enters with spirit into the gaieties and dissipa¬ 
tion of that licentious capital. In 'vn.in is^ it 
that the sober and generous-minded Ar^ne 
seeks, for Nanette’s sake, to guide him into 


the right path; he only plunges more deeply 
and reckleraly into all the follies and vices that 
surround him. 

Two years pass away. Seijeant Chwpentier, 
accompanied by Arsine, revisits their native 
village. His great desire is to astonish the 
weak minds of the paysane by his grand tenu 
and his dashing mannere. In his heart he no 
longer cares for Nanette, but he imposes upon 
her by fine speeches filched from plays and 
romances, and delivered after the most approved 
theatrical manner. The two soldiers again 
return to*their regiment—^to where far different 
fates await them. 

A aKSCONTaE. 

Wliilst her lover was fighting for France, and disport¬ 
ing himself ill conquered lauds, Nanette was steadily 
leading her and industrious life at home. 

Uarivcl found that she was to be trusted in all things 
above the rest of his servants; wherefore to Nanette was 
committed the task of riding, onco a week, to Rouen 
market; tho farmer's wife, not being over robust, feeling 
but too glad to have a trustworthy person to take that 
journey for her. 

Nanette was mounted on a strung nag. Her saddle 
was like tho hind part of a pillion; and around it hung 
dead poultry, as well as fruit, and live poultry in baskets. 
She was wont to start at early dawn, not returning till 
evening; never failing to bring back some little gilt for 
her mother, besides spending a few sous on the poor. It 
was more especially to soldiers begging their way homo 
from the army, that the sous were given; they, in return, 
recounting to Nanette all they knew about tho move¬ 
ments of tile troops in Italy: it being on Italy that all 
poor Norman country-girl’s interest was fixed. 

As sho was slowly jogging home from market, on a fine 
evening in tho beginning of June, looking, as she went, 
on the glowing sky of evening; thinking on Antoine; and 
wondering what kind of country Italy could possibly be; 
Nanette overtook a tall, barc-footed soldier, limping 
painfully along, with stooping gait and slow. 

His gaiters woro torn and covered with dust; a ri^od 
blouse served him instead of a coat; a blue handkerchief 
was tied about his head; his beard was long; and ho 
carried his calf-skiu knapsack on a stick over his shoulder; 
one of tho straps being broken. His short sword was 
tho only soldicr-Uke thing about him. 

As Nanette drew near, sho searched in her deep pocket; 
at the bottom of which sho found a two-sous piece for the 
soldier. Tliis she gave with some gentle words of pity; 
asking at tlio samo time if he were hungry. 

“ Mon DkUy OM?, ” was tho answer, in a hollow voice. 

Nanette again put her hand into the deep pocket, 
pulling forth a comely brioche intended for lier mother; 
but which she now transferred to the limping soldier. 

« Aftrci,” ho said, without raising his eyes, began 
to devour the hrioc^j keeping up tiie while with Fripon, 

Nanette’s steed. . , vt i. 

“ Where do you como from V* inquired Nanette, wnen 

tho brioche had disappeared. 

“ From Italy.” , , ,vi* 

“ Ah! then perhaps you know the ‘ v me ae Ixgne^ 
cried Naiiottc, clasping her hands without being aware 
that she did so. 

“ I know it well.” 

** Did you over serve with it?” 

<* Serve mAh it ? I served in it ?” 

Ah! then perhaps you know two friends of ours, two 
young men from our village; soldiers in that regiment?'' 

** What are their names ?” 

*^j^dne Votior,” replied Nanette, clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly • ^en added wbli a little hesitation, and Antoine 
Charpentier." , 
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** 1 knov thrnn very well,*' returned tlie soldier, taming 
away liis head; and saying notliing further. 

After a pause, N.^nettc asked timidly if tlic soldier could 
give her any news of them. 

*'(*imrpentler,*' ho said, “ is the soul of his company; 
uevor discouruged; os bravo as a lion; and munt be an 
officer before buig. As lor the oilier, he was wounded at 
Monte Nolle- 

♦*Woundedoh! poor Ars^ue—wounded?" cried 
Nanette, suddenly stopping Fripon. ** he much 
hurt?” 

J believe that ho lost part of his hand. The regi¬ 
ment soon missed him whe-n the wounded were left 
behind.** 

“ How cruel to leave poor wounded men !’* 

*‘(iGneral Bonaparte's movements were st rapid, he 
could take nothing {superfluous wilh liiin. There was no 
baggage but what tlie men carried on their backs.*' 

** J*uor Arsene! lie was w good and kind. W^ were 
children tugotlier. Oh ! I hope he will come home safely. 
1 shall pray for him night and morning." 

“ Mercit mum'sellv Nanette^ merci V’ cried the soldier,^ 
in choking tones, taking Nanette's hand; then, turning 
away, he wept bitterly. 

Nanette sprang utT her horse. 

Arseue," she cried, going up to the soldier, ** is it 
you ? 1 did not know you. 1 am so glad you have got 
homo safely: but it is nut true you have lust part of your 
hand, is it ?" 

Boor Potior only answered hy drawing bis mutilated 
hand from his brea.st; then, quickly replacing it, bo said, 
** 1 shall never handle a muskt>t again! *’ 

** How you must have suiferiHl, poor Arsene !** 

I did. If the village liad lioeii two days' inarch fur¬ 
ther, I never should have reached it; so weak and faint 
am I.'* 

i^oti(T*s looks boro witness to the truth of what he said. 
He was cadaverous in appearance; stooping as though 
too feeble to sujiport his weight; his sunken eyes were 
gla;«ed and bloodshot; his long locks added to the wild* 
ness of his air. 

** My toilcito is not much in my favour," he said with 
a faint smile; ** rest aud a razor may perhaps improve 
me.” 

ilo then askisl after his father and toother; and after 
politely helping Nanette to remount Fripon, who was 
imjtrovinff the opportunity by diligently grazing, he took 
a woll-knuwn path across the iiieailow.s: a path that led 
to his homo without taking him through the village. 

Antoine continues Ills gay, self-indulgent life, 
sports his epanlcttes de $oni lieutenant^ drinks, 
gambles, and falls in love with Mdlle. Zue 
Langeval, who reciprocates Ids passion in the 
wannest and most energetic inunncr. Poor 
Nanette is gradually forgotten, Lis letters grow 
less and less frequent, aud finally altogether 
cease. Nanette perceives the ciiange, and 
spiritedly resolves to write and set Capitainc 
Charpentier free. Her letter receives a cool, 
chilling reply, not even indited by Antoine, but 
by a camaradc to whom he had jestingly shewn 
the poor girl's letter—^that letter wliiim had cut 
her to the heart. In time, however, she ceases 
to ponder, as she had hitherto done, over her 
worthless lover, and becomes the wife of Arsine 
Potier the miller. Antoine Charpentier reaches 
the grade of Colonel, and marries Zoe Lan¬ 
geval. The young lady has a considerable 
fortune. They take a handsome suite of apart¬ 
ments in Paris, and lead a ^ost unhappy life, 
embittered by the ill temper^ of the wue and 


the shameless extravagance of the husband. 
Their utter ruin is speedily accomplished; 
General Langeval takes his daughter home 
once more; and the dissolute Antoine is left 
to the fate he so well deserves. 

One night, Nanette—while busied in her 
domestic duties in her cottage at St. Eloy— 
is startled by a sharp rap on the window-pane. 

A cnANQS. 

Nanette looked up, Rtarting at that which she behold. 
Close agaiust the window appeared the face of a beggar- 
man. Thu eyes wore bloared and glazed; the under-lip 
was swollen and purple; the upper one being covered by a 
thick moustache; whilst a dirty beard of some days' 

f ;rowth, in part liid his flabby, violet-coloured face. His 
lair was long, black, and matted; covered by an old red 
night-rap. 

The beggar, in a trembling and hoarse voice, was en¬ 
treating Nanette to let him in, aud to allow him to warm 
himself at the blazing Arc; as he said he was very cold; 
wltli empty stomach, and not a sou in his pocket. 

Nanette’s heart inclined to open her door to him; to 
feed aud warm him: but the miller was away; she was 
entirely alone; and the looks of the beggar frightened her, 
in spite of her great charity. 

** I will give you some soup from the window,” sho said, 
after reflecting a while. 

** Give me a glass of brandy, more rather," returned 
the beggar; putting a dirty, long-nailed, trembling hand, 
in at the window, which Nanette liad opened. 

**Well, you shall have it; but will you not have tho 
warm soup too?'* 

“ Give mo the brandy, or I shall die: we 'll think about 
tlie soup afterwards." 

These words of the beggar were accompanied by such 
a wild, eager look, that Noiictte deemed him to be some 
poor madman, wandering about unknown to his friends. 

Slie gave him a little glass full of brandy, which ho 
tossed oil* at ono gulp; then stretched out his hand, 
saying: 

A few of those will set me on my legs agidn, bonne 
femme.** 

“ Do you want more?" asked Nanette in surprise. 
^^Yes! now tlicn m^e haste; but give me a larger 
gloss; I hate drinking oat of a thimblo. Make haste— 
make haste—don’t you see liiin ?” 

Tho man sliook in every limb; vowed that the devil was 
standing with his arm round his waist; began to cry in 
a maudlin manner, and to beg bard for a good tumbler 
full of brandy; which, bo said, was the only thing to 
chaso the devil away. 

Nanette hesitated, being afraid to give him any more. 
Tho beggar liecame violent, and tlircatcued to knock 
the door down, if she did not give him tho bottle and a 
large glass. 

Nanette glanced towards the door, and perceived that 
she had fastened it with tho strong wooden bolt. Sbo 
likewise looked at the eloclS. It was nearly eight; and 
sho knew that the miller would soo% be homo. 

Sbo poured out anoUter small glass of brandy, which 
she gave to the boggar, ^ying: ** 

** that, and begone. You shall have a grot sov, 
and a hit of bread besides." 

The bloated man drank off tbe spirit; but refused to 
move, until Nanette should have given him more. 

“ The devil has been with me SH day,” ho said, as his 
teeth cliattercd, because 1 had no brandy. He breatlied 
all over the country, and made a fog, that I should not see 
where to get any. Ho always follows mo about, and 
makes me cold and miserable, till 1 drink a bot^ul; 
and then he goes away, and I am a grenadier again—till 
the next tine.” 

Nanotte without anoUier word gave the man a sou, 
with some bread and cheese; then shnt-to the window: 
drawing tho Uttlo red and white che^Led curtain. 
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Anon the bemar beean to shako the door, and to swear 
and howl; waBng tno children and frightening their 
mother. 

** Give me the bottle, and 1 will go^' cried the man. 

Ko answer being given, ho rapp^ with his stick, and 
again began to shake the strong door. 

Nanette kissed her children, telling them it was only a 
tipsy man; and that their father would soon return. 

“ There he is! ” cried the eldest boy, **listen!” 

sound of cart-wheels was distinctly heard. The 
noiso ceased, and presently the miller’s voice resoimdcd 
loudly and hrmly, as he asked the b^gar what ho was 
doing there. 

** Baptisto! ** called Potier; and a strong, double-jointed 
being, covered with flour, appeared from the mill. ** Uow 
could you hear all this noiso, and not como to your mis¬ 
tress's help ?’* ask(*d Potier. 

1 thought it was a luting howling in the fog!” returned 
Baptiste, looking sheepish. 

luine. Potier stopped forth to tell all that had hap¬ 
pened. 

^ The miller looked at the beggar, and then said, ** Bring 
him a good tuniblor of brandy, ma femme.** 

** A tumblercried Nanette, in surprise. 

** Yes: I know how it is. One sees that sort of thing 
in the army from time to time. Hero, mon vieuz, drink 
that!** 

llio beggar spilt a part of the brandy, as his shaking 
hand carried the glass to his mouth. 

“ There; that will do. Now come along with mo, and 
we'll find a warm bed for you. 1 shall be in to supper 
directly, Nanette." 

The miserable beggar is found dead next 
morning in the mill. 

** Ma fefntucy’ ho smd sorrowfully, “prepare to hoar 
something drooilfiU. The passport of that miserable 
beggar is made out in the nnmn of Antoine Cliarpontier, 
latu Colonel in the army of His Majesty VEtnpermr tt 
Hoi; actually chiffionier at Paris. 1 hare look^ clo.sely 
at the body, and although his features arc swelled through 


intemperance, 1 had no difficulty in knowing them again. 
Brides, on his forehead, beneath his long hair, is the scar 
of tho wound ho received in battle.'* 

Such 19 a brief outline of Talbot Gwynne’s 
last fiction. The few extracts we huTe given 
suffice to shew that it abounds in that vigour 
which is the chief excellence of this^ auUior, 
and in tliat vivid colouring which constitutes his 
greatest charm. He has evidently taken pains 
to avoid many of tho defects we indicated in 
our critique of a former novels and we con¬ 
gratulate him upon the result. 

Mr. Owynne, having established a School 
for Fatllers" and for “ Dreamers/' bids fair to 
found a now school for romance writers. That 
his .works will attain an extensive popularity— 
and that before vei*y long—^we have no doubt: 
we know of few of the same genre that dbserve 
it better. He possesses the rare power of 
placing before his readers a series of striking 
pictures, in which evei*v figure is correctly 
drawn and truthfully coloured. His sketches 
are always ciFectivo, without betraying tho 
mechanism employed by the author to pro¬ 
duce them; and the interest evoked at the 
commencement of his talcs is well sustained to 
the l^t. 

“Nanette" is a story that cannot fail to 
enliven oven the most stolid, while it inculcates 
u moral of most w'liolesome tendency:— 

“Everv thing is for the best to the 
righteous; if not in this world, at least 

IN THAT WHICH IS TO COME." 


Matrimonial Shipwrecks; or. Mere Human Nature. By Annette Marie Maillard. 

Routledge and Go. 


“ Mere Human Nature ** may be what is 
here set forth, a compound of weakness, error, 
folly, and vice; but admitting this (which we 
humbly beg leave to say we should bo sorry 
to do], wc would venture to suggest a hint to 
the authoress as to the propriety or wisdom of 
such miniature painting. Would artists re¬ 
commend tlio contemplation of physical ugli¬ 
ness as a means of attaining beauty in form, 
feature, or expression? would moral philosophy 
inculcate the coEtinudf upholding the mirror 
of vice and moral deformity as a means of 
strengthening^r elevating the tone of society ? 
Some such mistaken idea possesses the fliinds 
of those writers who deal in these vivid de¬ 
lineations of human frailty. To imagine a lady 
taking pleasure in such subjects wiUiout some 
high motive, however mistaken, would be to 
pronounce a harsh judgment. Mrs. Mail- 
lard possesses talent above the average class 
of novel writers: her works are read, and will 
be read, by many who would not cut (j^e leaves 
of two-thirds of the circulating-library fictions. 
It is the more incumbent, therefore, upon a 


faithful critic, to advise that a wiser method of 
accomplishing a good purpose should be 
studied by so good a writer. 

The plot is an ordinary game of cross pur¬ 
poses : we only wish the development of it had 
involved less sacrifice of purity of thought and 
high principle. The hero, like all heroes, is 
of course intended to claim our sympathy and 
admiration throughout: nevertheless, we arc 
called upon to be present at liis deliberate 
attempt to undermine tho virtue of*a well- 
educated and accomplished girl, the daughter 
of his tutor; wo are required to pity him as a 
victim of the frailty and fondness of this same 
young lady, when she has become the wife 
another, and is suffering persecution at the 
hands of a jealous husband, who, in his turn, 
is depicted as paying court to the real heroine, 
and real object oi our hero's affection. A 
crippled babe is made to play a part in this 
utmatural (we hope) drama. If such scones 
interest any particular class of readers, they 
will find them amply detailed within these two 
volumes. ' 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


JReminiscences of the University, Tomi, and County of Ca'^ridge, from the year 1780. 
By the late IIenhy Gunning^ M.A. Christ’s College, Senior Esquire Bedell. 2 Vols. 
Bell, Fleet Street. 


This is not a book which we are called upon 
to criticise, or to “consider too curiously.” 
Wo should regard it as the authentic record 
of an octogenarian, of scenes and events that 
he himself witnessed, and in many of which he 
took an active part. While he was even yet 
committing his memorials to paper, his long 
and busy life was brought to a close, and upon 
an intimate friend devolved the task of seeing 
the volumes through the press. 

Yes—Henry Gunning is no more! That 
venerable form, those well-known features, 
with which every Cambridge man of the last 
half century was as well acquainted as he was 
with St. Clary’s 8t(‘e])le, the Senate House 
steps, or the Holy Poker* itself, has passed 
away for ever from Granta! So, alas! have 
departed the majority of those whose names 
are recorded in these volumes; so too, like 
these, are the rest fast disappearing. 

Perhaps a little condensation would have 
improved the book. There is much in it that is 
exceedingly entortaining, but a good deal more 
that has very little interest at all. Were not 
the author undoubtedly a veracious witness, it 
would be scarcely possible to credit many of 
the stories be gives of university men sixty 
years ago. Thank Heaven! the drunkenness, 
profligacy, and habitual grossness, so rife in 
ilioso days, has utterly passed away, together 
with a vice, the existence of which appears the 
ino'^t iin[)robaI)lc of all. We mean that, in 
those days, men of the greatest acquirements 
scrufded not, ns examiners, for the sake of lucre, 
to assign the highest honours in the University, 
not to the most deserving, but to those who 
had been their private pupils! (Preface, p. xx.) 
This may satisfactorily account for the subse¬ 
quent ignoble career of so many who attained 
the rank of liigli Wranglers, a circumstance 
which, from its frequency, has always seemed so 
anomalous. 


mence, “ D-~n him—and 1 wovZd do it too, vithont the 
slightest hesitation !** 

i|c 4i i|e * * 

One of his pupils, when construing a passage in 6io« 
tius, made a mistake, which set us all in a roar of laugli- 
tcr: the passa^ was this—**Merite suspccta merx est, 
qum hac lege obtruditur, ne inspici posset." The nature 
of tlio blunder will be understood by Seale's remark upon 
it: ** I think, Sir, you hare mistaken merx for vierctrix" 

In 1785, Dr, Kipling, the then master of 
Christ’s, an exceedingly proud and consequen¬ 
tial man, had the following trick played upon 
him by some of his undergraduates. 

VALSn COLOUOS. 

His principal relaxation was a daily ride to “ the Silky* 
which at that time was the most frequented road amongst 
the members of the Unirersity. Returning one day, ho 
icked up an ostrich feather which he saw drop from the 
at of a lady, who was proceeding very slowly about fifty 
yards in advance. 

On overtaking her, he presented the feather, accom- 
anied by an expression relative to his good fortune in 
cing able to restore it. The lady thanked him fur his 
kindness, aud expressed licr annoyance that her servant 
was nob iu attendance—said she had just left General 
Adoanc's, and liad no doubt but her groom was following 
her; but she feared he might have been induced to par¬ 
take too freely of the well-known hospitality of the ser¬ 
vants’ hall at Babraham. Tlio Doctor beggi^ her not to 
bo uneasy, as he should have much pleasure in attending 
her until lier servant appeared. They had not proceeded 
far, beforo they began to meet parties of young men, who 
were going out for their xiioruing's ride. From the sig¬ 
nificant glances that were exeliaiiged between tlicsc parties 
and the lady. Dr. Kipling could not fail to discover ho 
had got into bad company. I'hat he might rid himself of 
his new acquaintance as quickly as possible, ho clapped 
spurs to his horse, which hod been selected with the well- 
known Yorkshire discernment. The Lady was also well 
mounted, aa»l applying her whip briskly, kept up with 
the Doctor. When they entered the town, many familiar 
fiices were encountered, who stared in utter amazement; 
and when ptissing TAandaff Jlotise the horses were neck 
and neck. Fortiuiately for the Doctor, his stable was in 
Kmmanuel lianc, and his horse turning sharply round the 
corner, his companion proceeded on her way. The name 
of this person was Jemima Watson; she lived in expen¬ 
sive lodgings, where she was in the habit of receiving 
some of the most fashionable men in the University. 


fur the delectation of our readers. 

A college tutor (who had a great aversion to 
the master of his college, Lowthcr Yates) lec¬ 
turing on the doctrine of Extreme Necessity, 
thus illustrated it:— 

EXTBRUf: XECKSSTTT, 

He said, “ Suppose 3/)wtlier Yates aud I were strug¬ 
gling in the water for a plank which would uot hold two, 
and that he got possession of it, I should bo justified in 
knocking him offand be then added, with great veho- 

* The silver maeo of the University has been thus 
designated from time immemorial. 


At Trinity Hall, wIk'ti a fcllow-commoncr 
had taken his degree, the undergraduates cele¬ 
brated the event in the following (nanner: — 

* A BONFIRE. 

After supper, they brought into the centre of the court 
all the hampers they could find filled with straw, on the 
top of which they placed his tables, and on these they set 
the chairs, and the whole were surmounted by his cap, 
gown, and surplice: they then set fire to the hampers, aud 
with loud shouts danced round the pile till the whole was 
consumed. No college censure was passed upon the actors 
in this frantic exhibition, nor was wre any invMtigation 
into the circumstances. 

Speaking of a Webh attorney who had 
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amassed a large fortune and purchased the bo¬ 
rough of Great Marlow, Mr. Gunning says:— 

AK INJURED EtSOiea. 

It Still sends two members to Parliament, and is yet, 
in roite of the. Reform Bill, as corrupt a borouoh as any 
in England. A person of whom 1 subsequently hired a 
boat umtnUdfedingly the injury that kad bttn done to Hie 
deetwt by the Reform Bill, each of whom, he said, had 
prerionsly to that, receired fifteen pounds for his vote! 

Dr. Farmer, Master of Emmanuel, was a 
celebrated character about this time: he was a 
staunch Tory, and abominated Dissenters of all 
kinds. He may be regarded as a favourable 
specimen of 

THE FARSON OF 1705. 

He would sometimes make allusion, in a jocular man¬ 
ner, to my well-known political opinions: thus in taking 
up his pipe, ho would balance it on his finger, and when 
it turned over he would say, ** This is a Whig pipe, iMostcr ” 
Gunning; it has got a twist the wrong way.” For many 
years before he was elected to the Mastership he had tho 
Curacy of Swavescy, (about nine miles distant,) where ho 
made a point of attending in all weathers. He began 
the service punctually at the appointed time, and gave a 
plain practical sermon, strongly enforcing some moral 
duty. After service he chatted most affably with his con¬ 
gregation, and never failed to send some small present to 
such of his poor parishioners as had been kept from church 
through illness. After morning service he repaired to tlie 
public-house, where a mutton-chop and potatoes weru 
soon set before him: these were quickly despatched, and 
immediately after the removal of the cloth, Mr. Dobson 
(his Cburciiwardcn) and one or two of tho principal 
farmers, made their appearance, to whom ho invariably 
said, am going to road prayers, but shall be back by 
tho time you have made tho punch.” Occasionally another 
farmer aoximpanied him from church, when pip&s and 
tobacco were in requisition until six o’clock. Taffy was 
then led to tho door, and ho conveyed his master to his 
rooms by half-past soven : hero ho found his slippers and 
night-cap, and taking possession of his elbow-chair, ho 
slept till his bod-maker aroused him at nine o’clock, when 
resuming his wig ho started for the Parlour^ whero tho 
Fellows wore in tho habit of assembling on a Sunday 


took advantage of the'ehange, and attracted many travel¬ 
lers to his house byputtlng up the sign of the Cock. The 
landlord with tho now sign was much discomfit^ at se^g 
many of his old customers deposited at his rival's esta¬ 
blishment ; so, by way of remedy, he put up in large red 
letters, under the portrait of the Bishop, ** This is tbr 
OLD Cock !** 

Dr. Ogden was one day dining with Lord 
Hardwicke, the High Steward of the Uni¬ 
versity, who had much church patronage to 
dispense. 

TUB WITTT RETORT. 

Lord Hardwicke ordered champ^ne (which was very 
uncommon in those days) to bo handed round. On a 
glass being taken to his ijordship, he immediately per¬ 
ceived that tile butler had drawn a bottle of pale brandy, 
and ho discovered, to his utter astonishment, that the 
Dodtor, who sat on liis right, had emptied his glass. His 
Ivordship expressed surprise that ho had not noticed the 
mistake; to which the Doctor replied, “ 1 did not remark it 
to you, my lord, because I felt it my duty to take what¬ 
ever you thought proper to offer me, if not with pleasure, 
at least in silencer* 

Dr. Milner, as Vice-Chancellor, gave several 
sumptuous entertainments to the members of 
the University. 

now TO DRINK CLARET. 

On one occasion tho Vice-Chancellor said to mo very 
abruptly, ** You have been looking at me some time; I 
know what you are thinking of; you think that I cat a 
confounded deal 1” **No, sir,’* 1 said; I am surprised 
that you eat of such a variety of dishes.” The truth 
is,” said he, ” I have a very weak stomach, and when it 
has digested as much as it can of one kind of food, it will 
set to work and digest somo other.” 1 observed to hint 
*^that tho weakness of his stomach resembled that of 
Dr. Topping, a physician at Colchester, who, when a gen¬ 
tleman with whom he was dining expressed some dissatis¬ 
faction at his not taking claret, which had been provided 
expreasiy fur him, answered, * 1 have no objection to take 
a bottle, or a couple, of clarot, but 1 have so weak a 
stomach, I am obliged to driuk a bottle of port first!' ” 

Tiie Rev. Dr. Collier was remarkable for 
his— 


evening. 

Bob Filter was a privileged man at Emmanuel; lie was 
a great retmler of news to Farmer, who would occasionally 
amuso us with what he had heard. One morning, when 
tho barber was performing his accustomed ofiico, ho said 
in rwly to Farmer’s remark—“ Well! what news ?” “ I 

saw Tom-yesterday, and ho made such a bad remark 

about you!” ** What was it P” asked tho Doctor. “ In¬ 
deed, Sir, I could not toll you; for it was too bad to 
repeat!” Farmer still urged tho point, when the barber 
(having first obtained a promise that bis master would 
not be angry) replied wit^mucA apparent rdwtanee^ 
" Why, Sir, ho saidvyou wasn’t fit to carry guts to a 
bear!” “ And what did you say ?” asked Farmer. The 
barber replied wi|h much energy and seeming satisfaction 
—Oh, 1 SAID, Sir, that tqu^was !'* • 

Richard Watson of Trinity became Bishop 
of LlandaiF in 1782. He built himself a com¬ 
fortable mansion at Windermere. 

MINE HOST OF TUB “ COCK.” 

The principal inn at Uje head of Windermere had been 
known as the Cock; but tho landlord, by way of compli¬ 
ment to his distinguished neighbour, substituted the 
JiUhop as the new sign. An InnkeopGr close by, who had 
frequently envied mine host of the Cock for go^ for¬ 
tune in securing & considerable prcponderaiu^ of visitors, 


WONDERFUL APPETITE. 

When I was last in town,” said he, I was going to 
dlno with a friend, and passed through a small court, just 
as a lad was hanging up a board, on which was tins tempt¬ 
ing inscription— 

” * A roast pig this instant set upon the table f 

” Tho invitation was irresistible: I ordered a quarter: 
it was very delicate and oery delicious. I despatched a 
second and a third portion, but was constrained to leave 
one quarter behind, as my dinner hour was approaching, 
and my friend was remarkably punctual.” 

The clergy of those days, especiallf in Lin¬ 
colnshire, took their duties remarkably easily. 
At some churches, like that to which the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote refers, the service was never 
performed oflener than once a month I -* 

A TURKRV IN THE PULPIT. 

A clergyman who was visiting for a few days in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and who was a friend of the 
officiating minister, (residing at a distance,) ofler^ to 
perform service on the following Sunday, consent was 
readily granted. When notice was given to the clerk he 
appeal confused, and then submisnvely remarked, the 
service ought not to have come off until a week later; for, 
not at aU expecting there would be any change from 
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whftt they had been so long acctistomod to, he had set a 
turkey in the pulpit as sofiu as their parson had left, and 
he had reckoned that by tho iiino be come agun, the 
pulpit would have been at liberty! 

The next story refers to 

nn. I'AHK. 

Walking oito day to dine with a friend some miles from 
Cambridge, ho was overtakeu by a heavy fall of raiu, and 
not b(‘iiig able to procure shelter, was completely drenched 
before lie reached his destination. Witli linen and clothes 
his friend was able to furnisli him, but his handkerchief 
was obligtHl to supply the absenco of his wig, which was 
SGut to tho kitchen to bo dried. 

After a time the l^tor cvciaimcd with much anima¬ 
tion, and with bis aceustoiiml lisp, ** Ilow very kind of 
you, my dear friend, to remeiiibcr iny Jove for roothe 
gouthe r ITad his friend not lioeii awdre th.at no such 
dish was to be served, bn would have fallen into tho same 
mistake as his guest; but on going into the kitcheii to 
ascertain Uio cause of tfo savoury a smell, ho perauved tiio 
Doctor's wig smoking at the tiro I 


Dr. Browne^ who had been removed for inia- 
conduct from the Mastership of his college, 
took up his ubofle at Gorleston, where he had 
a living, and where he was in constant litiga¬ 
tion with his parishioners. 

AM OLD LOAf. 

Among many claims he made, was the right of re- 
moving from tbo churchyard all gravestones that chanced 
to l>c thrown down by cattle, whicli he kept there lumself. 
When subsequently building a liuuse, tlicsc gravestones 
were used for tho pavomont of a scullery and also of an 
oven, out of wliich it was reported that a huge loaf was 
drawn agkd 7»1** • 

W<j must here conclude, having shewn enough 
of the characiter of the work to induce every 
Cantab to place it on his shelf by the side of 
the Facetim Caiitabrigienscs. 


The Two CommonrLaw Procedure AcU qf\^2nnd 1854; together wHh all the Rules of 
Court tm Practice and Pleading; additional forms in Pleading, and copious Notes 
on Pleading, Practice, and Evidence, Second Edition. By Hkntiy Peahson, Esq., 
of the Middle Temple Barrister-at-Law. Beiming and Co., Flet:t Street, Pp. li)2. 


The first Procedure Act of 1852 introduced a 
searching reform into the proceedings in an \ui- 
tion at law up to the time oftrial: the last Act of 
the legislature htistukoii up reform, at and after 
the trial, through the various Courts of Appenl. 
In addition to wliich, a hu*ge portion of the 
jurisdiction hitlicrto exercised by the Court of 
Chancery lias, by this Act, been transfei rod to 
the Courts of Common Law. In 1853 all 
Buies of Practice and Pleading were abolished 
at one swoop, and 176 new Practice Buies, and 
32 new Pleading Bulcs, were, in lieu thereof, 
issued by the judges: these, witli the above 
Acts of Parliament, now form a new and com¬ 
plete system of legal procedure. Wo need 
scarcely add, that, on the whole, these reforms 
are of a very beneficial nature, by diniiuislniig 
expense, and by removing teehnicalitics. We 
cannot, however, altogether approve of their ten¬ 
dency to increase the irresponsible and hole- 
and-corner jurisdiction of the judges at cham¬ 
bers—a jurisdiction which is notoriously as 
eaprieiopsly and carelessly exercised, as it is 


removed from the old English system of pub¬ 
licity and responsibility, in the above work 
Mr, Pearson has collected all these Rules and 
Stattiles, and he has subjoined noU^ to each, 
of all the modern cases ealeulated to elucidate 
their provisions, adding references to the page 
in Chitty’s ‘‘Arelibold’s Practice” where the 
old law may ho found. We must not omit to 
mention that the whole is prefaced by a very 
usiiftil colle(;tion of preccdmiis of all the usual 
forms of Pleadings, with copious notes on tho 
law applicable to each subject. 

Tile work is, on the whole, very creditably 
executed, and will doubtless preve very useful 
to the practitioners of the Common Law for 
whom it is intended; indeed, it is much the 
best and the most complete manual of tlie recent 
changes in the law that has fallen in our way. 
We are glad, also, to find tliat the Index, upon 
which depends so much of the practical utility 
of a book, has not been neglected nor curtailed. 

“ Hcire tumn nihil est, 7im te scire, hoc sciai 
alter is as true of booki* ^ of men. 


Robespierre, A Ti*age<Iy. 

Whether or not the period of tlic first French 
Revolution l>e sufficiently remote to afford a 
present subject for a liigh-elass drama, is a 
point that can only be established by tho pro¬ 
duction of a fine Play founded upon its stirring 
scenes. 

There ore but few successful Prae-Raphaelites 
in painting, and they are not great masters, 


By Henry Bliss, Q.C. 

save in little things. Sentiment and dexterous 
finish come to their aid, and a new school is 
fonned, suibihle to an age without imagination, 
hut largely endowed with- vulgar and su|)er- 
ficial powera of appreciation, and in its criti- 
etsins sadly inclined to follow the morbid dic¬ 
tates of fu( hion. Prae-Raphaclitism is an absurd 
term. The tminters before Raphael resembled 
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in few respects tbeir so-called imitators of the 
jirescnt day. But were there such an artist in 
words os the best of these mfMcrn painters, he 
might do much with the subject of the Frcnch 
Revolution, treating it minutely, philosophi¬ 
cally, and sentimentally. But it would require 
a genius, such as we have not now amongst us, 
lo dash it in boldly after the fashion of the 
olden masters. 

Is the difficulty, arc the requirements, greater 
or less, because of the terrible realities enacted 
little more than half-a-contury ago? Is there 
greater or less scope for the imagination ? Let 
Robespierre be I'e-produced as he was—the 
pale, ruthless man, of forbidding aspect, ai*- 
rayed in that hideous costume, now become 
almost i*omaiitic fi*om the deeds in which it 
mixed so much. Let Danton rave with terri¬ 
ble reality. Give us again the immoital Cor¬ 
sican—what more do we want? A master¬ 
spirit to combine, to connect, to reject, to ideal¬ 
ise. The mat(*riul is ample; but who shall 
cast the shatteml caimon of that mighty war 
into one sublime figure, and fix it for ever, 
imperishable, in the niche of History? The 
time is not yet come. This is but tlie age of 
caricature and of burlesque. We doubt much, 
if it were done, whether it would be recognised. 

There is, thou, scope enough for the highest 
triumph of the dramatic art in the history of 
the French Revolution. It only wants the 
most fKiriect taste, iiitaginatioii, aiul art, to be 
brou<jht to the task. 

What have we before us ? A book of many 
pag(») and many w'ords; the work, doubtless, 
of a scholar, and of an observant man—ex¬ 
cellently printed. But what a strange psycho¬ 
logical study the effort of this mind! What 
has induced Mr. Bliss to tliink that he can 
write poetry ? Why does he wrih; it? Whence 
this odd delusion of a sane, and sensible, and 
clever man ? The poem is little more than a 
dull mass of artiaulatc thought. Take any 
average man, of moderate education, from an 
utterly prosaic world of his own, be it Doctors' 
Commons or the woolsack, let him be urged 
to write a Drama on Robespierre, and one 
might naturally cxpo(if. the result we have be¬ 
fore us There ftre more lines in it than in an 
ordinary Drama: it has more rhymes than a 
}>lay of Racine or Corneille: its bindiiig re¬ 
sembles that of most books of modem poetry: 
yet what is it after all ? There is something 
oppressive in its steady dull intention of being 
a Play—a Poem. It is not rhapsodical in the 
best or worst sense. It has no perverted inspi¬ 
ration—no inspiration. It has faults, st<3aay, 
respectable, inevitable faults, because it is 
written, as it were, by the mechanism of the 
rhyming dictionary, because the aAthor lias 
uot within him the glow of poetic fire. There 


are silent poets, who fisel and appreciate poetry, 
but cannot express it, as there may be fiaintcrs 
who have never handled a pencil, or musicians 
who have never touched an instrument j but ■ 
here is a voice without melody—prose speaking 
aluud in rhyme. 

But enough of general condemnation: we 
will now proceed to proofs. We have no wish 
to write disparagingly of the author as a man, 
but merely as a poet. We cannot deem him 
one; therefore there is no disresjiect. J^et us 
ratlier look upon the author of “ Robespierre ” 
ns a mtirtyr, luicoinprohendod and incompre¬ 
hensible. * J^et us follow the clue afforded by 
thj Pr(jfac(;,—a IctUa* to another Barrister, a 
friend, who has written a Drama,—penped by 
way of Prologue, and answered by way of 
Epilogue. We shall rc'cur to this circumstance, 
so droll in its seriousness, so inimitably serious 
in its drollery. Here we can understand, ap¬ 
preciate, and admire our author. We are no 
longer harsh critics, but a ready chorus to the 
Drama before us. Wc shall give as beauties 
what wc might have mistaken for blemishes. 

Let Robespierre die, self-slain, or at least 
self-mutilated. He meant it,” whispers a 
Voice,” not the one in the Drama. We but 
consummate the sacrifice. 

Strange coincidence! The worst of barrel- 
organs is playing the Marseillaise ” under 
our window. Ushered in hy such strains, let 
the muse of Bliss speak for hcreclf. 

Firet, a line or two from the “ Prelude ” 
may suffice. 

Tliougli conmicrco po:irl tliy piitli, as morning dew, 

And mirth, as sunshine, with a shout pursue: 

O’er all a ruvou looms! a shadow spreads! 

Anou shapes gliiuinor gluisllier than the dcatCs! 

♦ * * * 

To arms! Drums double; eannans raitl lluir mouth. 

We have 

“ Ucd-caps *’ and “ Hags of snaky teetli," 
and we are told that 

Their foot in crimson tread. 

A cluad with lightning pr<^naut wraps their head. 

Whence, flash on flash, a cTankiiig eleavcr swoops; 

The neck-stroke echoes, and heads roH., as hoops. 

Magnificent bathos that! Here is a mild 
contradiction 

<• 

Streets darkened; suburbs howled; tho bars were bound. 
The boulevards grew dumb as burial ground. 

A tramp of soldiers throbbed through every stono; 

And earth far shuddered at tho tumbrel's groan. 

In the midst of this opening of the Panto:^ 
mime, Robespierre, the genius of Evil, strays 
through meads,” 

And questions conscience; which replies sometimes. 

But how dressed, and in what state, is the 
pea-green man ? 

Lo! sheen in azure garb, with face deject, 

Unconscious stem, and wandering iutellect, 

He stalks; his ups cumpressed or muttering fain; 
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What is muttering fain ? Was he hungiy, 
and does the writer mean faim anglicised ? 

The Play opens, discovering Robespierre 
conversing with a Voice which predicts his 
death. Conscience, be it known, is a ventrilo¬ 
quist in Plays. 


Think of it! dream! The cleaver climbs aloof. 

A clink, a clanking swoop, a cut, crash, chasm, 
flush, gnashing, quivering,—and where ends the spasm ? 


Robespierre answers somewhat incoherently. 
Stage villains generally do. Mr. Bliss is right 
in mis respect, though perhaps a little too 
spasmodic. 

Here is the spasmodic soliloquy, or at least 
a part of it. 


bobispieubk. 

Moloch! Where’s Death? Was that the Worm’s 
abyss ? 

Islam! The Beast! Unquenchable! What’s this? 
Help! Hear me first! Tliey perished at a blow— 

So France would have it—France was happier so— 
Smite! Smite.... Where am 1 ? Frostrato here ? What 
dreams! 

How foams my mouth! How cold my forehead steams! 
How shrill my ever tingling ears resound 
The cleaver's clanking f’Twas a fit—a swonnd. 

Kay, but that voire, whoso enrsrs stunned the air ? 

Ko dream>-iior phantom—’Twas a foe. Who’s there? 

The following are selected from Bcparatc 
and complete rejoinders, observations, exclama¬ 
tions, &c.:— 

Coward!”—“ Liar!”—Words thou shalt 
eat”—" Down ! Tallien”—“Hear!”—« Ter¬ 
ror I” —" Down !”—" Hear, and tremble !”— 
" France”—“ There again it comes.”—“ Who 
is't?”—“ On !”—“ Croakers in the marsh in¬ 
crease’’—" Who brawla.there ?”—Terror!” 


—" Order!”—« TalUen"Peace!”—"Tal- 
lien!” 

The last nine cobservations are consecutive: 
the rest are nearly so. 

We need give no more of Robespierre to 
show that Mr. Bliss has spared no pains nor 
expense to carry out his original intention. 

A. concluding word as to the most amusing 
part of this bo<%. The author writes a strange 
letter to his friend, Mr. Moile, perpetrator of 
" Philip the Second,” which we do not chance 
to have at our fingers’ ends. Not very wisely 
(if he were in earnest), he offers some criti¬ 
cisms on his friend’s play, while requesting 
him, under the bitter pretence of frankness, 
which trifles with a dreadful truth, to famish 
his trunk-maker with the presentation copy of 
Robespierre. It would seem that Mr. Moile 
is a ** proud young poet,” who having, in his 
own opinion, achieved fame, stands on the pe¬ 
destal, and sees his friends, poor fools, rush on 
to their poetic fate, with a calm smile of ap¬ 
proval, or with a sneer of indifference. We 
cannot give an idea, and shall not attempt it, 
of the consummate art, not to be acquired save 
in a Pleader’s office, with which Mr. Moile 
writes a long letter in answer, avoiding any 
opinion on his friend’s ^loctiy. It is most edi¬ 
fying. He cannot, however, avoid a tu quoque. 
That was impossible between poets. Moile 
recommends Bliss to read a Diatribe of Epic¬ 
tetus. We recommend all lovers of a silent 
laugh over a delicate jest, rather than mere 
grinners at broad humour, to read these two 
letters. As one prefaces and the other con¬ 
cludes the volume, obedience to this injunction 
will sell “ Robespierre.” 


Indian Leisure: Petrarch'^On the Character of Othello — Agamemnon—The H&nriad — 

Anthology* By Captain Robkrt Gutiiuie Macoukoor. 


Wb should bo extremely sorry, just now espe¬ 
cially, to express any thing but decided ap¬ 
proval of so innocent a recreation for officers 
in the army as making translations of the " Odes 
of Petrarch,” Voltaire’s “Henriad,” or Al- 
fieri’a " Agamemnon.” Let them also, by all 
means, dispute and discuss Coleridge’s nonsen¬ 
sical speculations about Othello’s jealousy. But 
when these gentlemen not only produce, but 
Siso publish, we fear the innocence and the 
success will not be commensurate. Transla¬ 
tions are, at the best of times, but sorry apo¬ 
logies for originals. Of Petrarch, especially, 
we would say, let those who cannot read him 
in his own soft-flowing music, leave him un¬ 
read. It is reversing MendeUsohn’s songs 
without words”—it is words without song. 
Captain Maegregorhas striven very laborious^ 


to establish Othello’s jealousy, and we are quite 
willing to concede to him the victory. If 
Othello was not jealous, we can quite echo the 
question, What was ho ? Coleridge’s special 
pleading about moral indignation,” regret 
that virtue should so fall,” —his assertion 
that Othello had no ferocity, no jealousy—we 
take scarce deserved twenty-mur pages of 
letter-press in reply. However, if it whiled 
away the oppressive hours of " Indian Leisure” 
Aus to fence with foils, we will not quarrel with 
it as a private recreation. Of the “ Henriad,” 
we must say that it is not very light reading in 
French, and we distinctly decline to read it in 
English rhyme. 

ft is no discredit to Mr. Maegregor that he 
has been (unable to render the sonnets of 
Petrarch and the epic of Voltaire into good. 
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readable^ popular English poems. He must 
have been greater than Petrarch and Voltairo 
to have done so. We must, iiowever, protest 
against Petrarch, we do not care about the “ Hen- 
riad/’ being so judged. It must be a mistake 
to send forth any thing that could incline one 
to exclaim, “ Thank God, Petrarch did not write 
in English, if this be a specimen of what he 
might have done.’’ It is not fair! Here is a 
specimen: an Italian sonnet, as translated by 
Mr. Maegregor:— 

WOUAN. 

Whea Adain first tho all beauteous Eve behold 
His own, Heaven sent, bis solitude to (^oer, 


Great love their mutual botom instant swelled. 
She kind to him, as ho to her was d^. 

If to hope faith in Woman be not vain. 

That fame (?) in Eden sure she then hod won; 
How could she otherwise than true remain, 
To tempt and try her, when she had but one r 
Fool! token was Nature cheated of her due? 
Adam was comely, vigorous, and young, 
Hrave, gentle, quick of wit, in lovo most true; 
Yet lik^ sho better, though a Devil's tongue 
Tlio battery spoke, to listen, than forget 
Woman’s lateet lesson—to coquet. 


If Mr. Maegregor ti'anslate any more such 
sonnets as these, he deserves to have his face 
scratched. 



BiHullautniis SSnlitts. 


Mimlrehty of ir«r, by \Alfnd B, Rieharda. Black¬ 
wood.—^We have noticed previous works from tlio pen of 
this author with considerablo favour: his prose writings 
w'o have uniformly coinmondod for th^r terseness and 
vigorous eloquence. 

With regard to his poetry, wo think the fairest course 
is to give him an opportunity of speaking for himself. 
The foUowing is the strain in which tho volume opens:— 

THB MARTIAL AIRS OF EROLAIfD. 

The martial aim of England 
Encircle stili the earth, 

And roll back to their cradle 
Around a planel’a fprth: 

Ilcr morning dram-boat follows 
The sun iu his career, 

Keeps pace with all the hours— 

Shall then her children fear t 

No! by the swords of Crccy, 

Each eloth-jard shaft that flew, 

Our weapons may be alter’d. 

Our hearts are still as true; 

Then cease each canting traitor; 

Be Britain’s flag unfurl’d 
Again to bid, if needed, 

Defiance to tbc world. 

Mr. Ilichards is sometimes a little lu^brious. Wc have 
not space for the vision of “ Trafalgar, or it might illus¬ 
trate our remark. Now and then, however, he breaks 
forth in a diftcrent key. 

I do not think so basely 
Of Britain In her need. 

To deem among her millions 
No willing hearts would bleed. 

For the honour of her women. 

The splendour of her name— 

To tave an houfs disgrace--^o guard 
A thouian^ yeatTo/Jame. 

These two lines have in them a great sound of a great 
meaning, that ^ will not do to stop to analyze. Two 
voluminous AdcS’esscs to Kossuth—a Lament of Voliiog- 
ton, that may fairly bo placed beside any others written 
in commemoration of the same event—Addresses toMaz- 
zini, Sir.C. Napier, to I’atriots and Traitors—a Chant 
for Colt and his revolving Pistols—an Ode to the memory 
of Sir Robert Sale—Sinope—and some few others upon 
similar subjects—make up the “Minstrelsy of War.’* 
Among the miscellaneous poems that complete the volume, 
the subjoined extract strikm us as about as fair a specimen 
of poetic genius as any that we can coll. 

A XOTHSn’a XTS8. 

A mother’s eyes are magDeto of the child, J 
Tb draw him up to boyhood : then, like stsra 


They are put out by meteoric youth 
Dimming the pure calm of their holy raj. 

A moiber'a eyes the grown-up man forgets. 

As they had never b^n: with knitted brow, 

Tho goddess pilot of Ambition’s tea. 

Steering hia l^rk to islands all unknown 
He never reaches. Lo! in dismal wreck 
Those isles are covered with the ghosts of ships, 

That only drift there through Oblivion’s night, 

Toochiog the shore in silence. 

In old age. 

Remembrance from her portrait lifts the veil. 

And then a mother’s eyes look forth agtin. 

And through the soul’s dark windows gaze, like doves 
New lighted from the sky, and fill it thus 
With thoughts of inaocenceand dreams of love. 

Until our coffin like our cradle grows— 

Thun sleep wc childlike, hush^ in sweet repose. 

A mother’s eyes may bo m^picts acfti^ t/pon, but not of* 
a child; but how like stars they should be put out by 
meteors (if stars are ever thus put out) and yet but 
dimmed, wc cannot exactly perceive. Neither why a man 
should totally forget his mother’s eyes; nor why, when re¬ 
suscitated ill memory, they sliould come back as doves; 
omitting all about the wreck and ghosts of ships, of which 
we can make nothing, in the obscurity of oblivion’s night. 
Still, with all the deficiency of clothing, thcro is senti¬ 
ment, deep and beautiful, in these lines; the thought is 
about os good, and true, and pure as we can meet with in 
the volume. 

FIOIIT ON, ItRAVE USABT, FIGHT ON. 

Fight onwards to tho breach, brave besrt! 

Where victory o*cr Life is won; 

To mouni is but the coward’s part. 

Thou hast the warrior’s now begun: 

Pour out tby las^ best, ruddiest drop, 

But ’till thy wild pulsation stop. 

Fight on, brave heart, ugbt ond 

The knights of old sought Christ’s dear grave, 

When Joy from earthly home had gone; 

Fur this he 'dared the wintiy wave. 

And roam’d o’er bunung waste alone: 

Make thou a wiser pilgrimage •• 

To thine own grave, in youth or age, 

Fight on, brave heart, fight on 1 

Poetry, as our readers are tolerably wtil aware, 
must Iw of a high order indeed, to find favour¬ 
able mention in the N.Q.B. We may in this parti¬ 
cular be hypercritical, but it is rarely that any poetical 
effusion appears before ns, which in our cai^^ud^out 
dosorves even a moment’s consi^ration. We trust, 
therefore, if, unlike the m^ority of our contemporaries, 
we have not passed so high a panegyric as they have 
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upon the “ Minstrelsy of War,” that tho author will 
deem this brief notice of greater worth than tho lauda¬ 
tion of critics whose htaniUrd is not so exalted aa 
our own. Tt may bo satisfactory to him, perhaps, to bo 
assured that if wo have alluded to defects in his verses, 
they yet contain many touching passages, which no 
living writer has surpassed; and that of all tho poetry 
publislicil during the past two years, the “ Minstrelsy of 
War '* is tho only volume wo should care to ])Iaco upon 
our shelves. 

TinUrn Ahhey^ a Poem, by F. Bolingbroko Ilibbans, 
F.A.S., Head Master of Sir Thomas PowolVs Endowed 
(irraniiiiar School, Carmartbuii. Lunduii: Hall and Virtue, 
I’atcniostcr Kow, and Biunsand(irxxlwin,Hath.—Incur 
last Number we spoke in terms <if more than ii.sual praise 
of tliK specimen of typography aflordeil by “ Claiidbthe Col- 
jMirteur,” publislie<l by Messrs. Hall and Virtue: we have 
now much satisfaction in pointing to another work brought 
out by the same firm, but emanating from a pruvini:ial 
press. Kothing in the way of jirinting can be mure beau¬ 
tiful than “ Tintern Abbey,” nor more graceful, and, at 
the same time, more critically accurate, than tho illustra¬ 
tions with which the poem is adorned. 

The poem itself, though brief, consisting of only onc- 
and-twuuty stanxiis, is of far greater merit tliaii many 
that have appeannl before us for judgment durtug the 
present year. Thu spirit in which the author vrrites 
is that of thn most fervid sincerity and earnestness, and 
his honest convictions will Hud a responsive eelio in many 
thousand hearts. His words are ailtlressed to the ruiued 
Ablx-y, and were suggcsti?<i by a rumour that it might 
possibly be given kick by its present owner to tho llc>- 
inanists to be restored to its pristine purpr>ses. The poet 
strongly deprecates such an event; and, still apustrophi/.ing 
the shattered w'alls; should they ever reappear as once 
they stood, ho adds— 

May those within thee, full of light and love, 
lieccivc the Triiih in all its proctoiis |K)wcr! 

May it conic o*er them from its touiit above 
In one refreshing, sanctifying shower! 

Thankful for good received, for good enjoyed, 

Ahiy they be ready to dispense abroad! 

And may their minds and bodies he employed 
In shewing forth their gratilitde to God! 

Minor Poema^ by James# Sykes. Rcarixirnugli.— 
Six-and-tweiity pages of poems, printed for private cir¬ 
culation, not all deserving equal praise, though several of 
them possess oonsidernbie merit without much pretini- 
sion. Jn more than ono wo discern tho evidence of true 
potiilc feeling, cunihined with good taste. Had the little 
hTochnffi not reaidicd ns as this sheet was actually passing 
througli the press, we should have been di.spt»sed to have 
dilated more fully upon its contents: as it is, we must 
content ourselTe.s with quoting one stanza, not unworthy 
of being compared with some part of ISlielley’s exquisite 
** Arotliiisa," which doubtless our author had in his mind 
when ho indited it. 

KT.FAXORA. 

CJomo to luo o'er tho moonlit sea. 

Spirit of Eleaiiora! 

With tliy white arras floating bare, 

And thy shadowy golden hair. 

Come to me, come to me! 

^ Fleet, oh fleet, be thy glancing feet; 

You pale woof of silver thrcaa 
Shall not brea^ beneath their tread. 

I weep for thee, weep for thee! 

There is thought in what Mr. Sykes has written, and 
promise that ho will hereafter excel what he has yet 
aultieved. 

TAe Sen$U>ility of aeparate eontidered^ by Caleb 
Webb. Iloulston and Stoneman, 66 Paternoster Bow.~ 
The author here giv^ to the world the result of his lucu- 
bnUioQS on tho state of tho soul doriug the interval that 


must elapse between death and tlie resurrection. The 
subject is one on which so many learned volumes have 
been written, and so many ingenious arguments adduced, 
all necessarily baseif upon tho vaguest conjocture, that, 
deeply interesting as it unquestionably is, ite consideration 
has always the disadvantage of on unsatisfactory ter¬ 
mination. 

Mr. Webb considers that tho opinion proposed by some, 
as to tho insensibility of tho soul during the above period, 
*^may bo suflicicntly refuted, ou grounds which no Chris- 
iinii eau well dispute.” Were he, liowever, to extend his 
resoarehcR, lie woulil find that many very eminent Chris¬ 
tians have maintained, and do u^diold, opposite views, 
'i'liuse who doom it advisablo to attempt with flnito powers 
to peer through the veil which unerring wisdom has iutor- 
posiHl between this life and a future state, may ponder 
with interest over these pages: for our part, we think that 
the mental powers may be better employed on topics 
equally serious, but altogether free from tho above ob¬ 
jections. 

A Popular AhrUlgm.ni of Old-Tc»tameni lliKtory^ for 
Nc/toofff, Fuinilien^ and general rcadingy by J. TallH)ys 
Mlieeler, F.R.G.S.— A Popular ALridgme)it of Netv-TeH” 
tament Hhtory^ by the same Author. ]x)ndon: Arthur 
Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25 Paternoster Row.—IVo admi¬ 
rable and most unexceptionable littlo volumes, containing 
ill a succinct aud compendious form all that is essential to 
be known of biblical history. For ready reference, nothing 
couM have been better devised. The Ixiuks are both inter¬ 
spersed with small but nreurate maps ; and thn plan 
adopted in the iirrangi'incnt throughout, is such, that on 
individual of the humblest capacity cau immediately com¬ 
prehend it. 

These abridgments are not mere extracts strung to- 
gc'ther: they disjilay both Joaruiug aud research, and tho 
e.vplanatiuns intrudiiced, whero required, are singularly 
lucid. The books have, moreover, this great advantage, 
that tliey are equally adapted for all denominations of 
students, whether churchmen or sectarians. Mr. Wheeler 
deserves thn highest commenckition for tlie result of his 
lakiurs. It cau hardly l>o, tliat, iu England, tho public 
will be lung iu appreciating them as they de-serve. 

Pxgelwloffiral Inguirtex^ in a aeries of Essays intended to 
ilJasirafe, the mutual relations ofilte Physical Organization 
of the Mental Ftte.uUies. London: Iwongman. 1854.— 
The anonymous author of this little volume observes, that 
the subject of psychology is one, of which we have no 
means of obtaining a knowledgo so doriiiito as would 
euablo a writer to discuss it iu the shape of a systematic 
treati.se. Wo agree with him that sunie points may be 
considered os establishiHl with tulcrablo certainty, wbilo 
iHxm others diflurence of opinion may rc:u1ily exist, even 
among the most enlightened; and, ns regards a far 
greater numlier, it must be acknowledged ^at we have 
no means of forming any opinion whatever. 

The book is divided into half-a-doznu chapters or dia¬ 
logues, in which the various subjects of dreams—^tlio influ¬ 
ences exercised over matter by mind—-the relations of tho 
nervous sptem to the mental falCultiet^sequencc and asso¬ 
ciation of ideas—the mental faculties of animals—the nature 
and ofTice of instinct—the science of human nature—and a 
variety of other grave and interesting topics, are reviewed 
and considered with no little ingenuity. To that lo^ 
class of the community who know nothing either of psy¬ 
chology or pliysiology, this small octavo may give a faint 
smattering of those sciences. To him, however, who is 
desirous of studying thorn philoiophic^y, wo should re¬ 
commend in preference the lucubrations of Newton, l^ocke, 
Hunter, Hartley, Hook, Rirko, or Wollaston, though we 
liave no wish to speak dbparagingly of tho performanoe 
before us. 

Jjcttsomian lActurtM on Jnsomfy, by Forbes Winslow, 
M.l). D.C.Ift, late President of the Medical Society of 
London, &c. John ChurefaiU, New Burlington Street.— 
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Three lectures* dclirercd before the Preshlent* Council, 
and Fellows of the ** Medical Society of London," by Br. 
Winslow, in his capacity of ** Lettsomian Professor of 
Medicine." The important subject to which they refer 
can of course but be imperfectly handled within the iiar> 
row limits of three briof lectures; but the results they 
afford of long and patient inrestigations are exceedingly 
valuable, illustrated os they are, too, by interesting and 
wcll-attmted facts. 

We are glad to 6nd a gentleman of J)r. Winslow’s nini- 
nence inveighing, as he docs so strenuously, against tlie 
vulgar snpiwsition that insanity k necaaarily incuraUe, 
Tho consequenres of this widely-disseminaictl error may 
ho daily seen effecting incalculable evil in the treatiiioiit 
of what, in modern parlance, are tenned *^norrous pa¬ 
tients." Private institutions for their reception are thus, 
ho justly observes, degraded into places of detention, iii- 
ste 2 ^ of being, as they ought. Hospitals foe tile cukk- 
OF THE INSANE. Within tho last twenty years a vast 
ainclioratiiiii has taken phice in the condition ami tit'at- 
incnt of this largo cl.oss of alllicted creatures. In every 
nsvliim throughout tho kingdom severity and coercion are 
absolutely prohibited, and a large percentage of patients 
nro annually discharged cured, whore, not lung since, tho 
very attempt to restore a madman to society would havo 
been scouted with derision. 

The. Opening of the Crystal Palare^ by .lohn Kuskin. 
—There is, as usual with Mr. iiuskin, much that is 
excellent in his n>nont pamphlet entitled “ The Opening 
of tho Crystal Palace corisidcretl, &c;" and we heartily 
hope it inav find its way into the hands of all thoso 
who have the inclination and tho power to adopt the 
scheme he proposes at page 20. Hut our sympathy with 
by far the greater part of Itis remarks must not prevent 
emr touching on ono point where we essentially differ 
from him. This is, his delermiueil opixtsition to nil re¬ 
storation.” As far as relates to works solely atari we freely 
acquiesce; with regard also to monuincuts claiming onr 
respect only from liistorical asso(;iatiuns, wo grieve to seo 
any change: tho hand of time, hidiNHl, works far too 
many, and the utmost that man should attempt, must bo 
to arrest these where possible: but surely our churches, 
though venerable on both tliese accounts, possess a yet 
higlicr claim to our care ; and oil that can contribute to 
make them lasting and impressive may riglitly 1)c at¬ 
tempted. 

Now we contend, that to accomplish this end, more is 
required than simply “ propping with wood or metal (ho 
portions likely to give way.” And are wo too bold, if— 
not as <x)mpctitors for superiority with the original archi¬ 
tects, hut in humble subservience to tlieir plmi, ami in¬ 
spired by alike devotion to that which animatcil them—wo 
reprtxlucc, as far as we cw, what has been marred of 
their glorious works ? Thoir’s still be tho merit, not ours. 

No one can look upon tho solid masonry of what re¬ 
mains of modheval religious buildings, without acknow¬ 
ledging that they were not reuriHl fur ono gt^ueratiun 
only. It would bo well, truly, if the advice of “binding 
or cementing into tlicir pljMcs the sculptures ready to de¬ 
tach themselves” couftl have been observctl from tho be¬ 
ginning ; but as the greater part of such edifices now 
stand, more tliav this is requisite to attain the obj(*ct of 
their founders—the glory of (rod, and the cultivation of a 
reverential spirit—which a regular place of worship can¬ 
not fail to produce and encourage. 

The Synoptical Eudid^ by Samuel A. Good. Law, 131, 
Fleet Street.—This is really an admirable and most un- 
oxccptlonable arrangement that Mr. Good has adopted. 
His Kuclid onght iinmc(li<atoly to supersede every other, 
at both our Universities and at every scliool: the* l»eiiofit 
to teacher and scholar could not fail to Iw perceptible in a 
very short time. 

Without varying one word of tho text, but imply by a 
most ingenious mode of printing it, the intelligibility 


of Kuclid is facilitated in a remarkable degree. Would 
that wo had possessed this little volume in our Cam¬ 
bridge days. 

My Ifannfjt^ by Kdmnnd H. Tates. Ilogue, 86 Fleet 
Stn^'t.—A shilling jtroduction, avowedly written—by one 
“ blaso ” as to what is callwl “ tho world ”—^to relieve the 
tedinm of a railway journey, or to win a smile from the 
middle-aged hawyor, curate, or doctor, as ho glances over 
tho <lescripti<Mi of what wore once hie “haunts." Tho 
author, tluiugh ho does not tell ns so M verbis^ leaves us 
to imply that ho is ,a clerk in Her Majesty's Post-office. 
He gives dcseriptioiis of “ My Club," which can assuredly 
bo none other than thy “ (larrick.ind of “ My Theatre,*’ 
which is .as cnrtainly “the Adclplu." Who, indeed, couM 
for a inoineut fail to r(N:ogiiiKO the individual thus alluded 
to?—“ Jifiritt of .applause from the audience as tho heroine 
of my theatre Imtiuds upon the Ht:qru. Vouiig Indian girl 
(she talks like a ferualo deni/enof Leicester Square), wild 
huiftress, lias ‘just shot a herraeo of bairds,’ which she 
throws on tho floor. ‘ Ware is iny osshand ? llfSs chick 
’as bin p:ile lotly, his.s iliought wauthire! Should ho play 
me fawl— sc ! Oh,—uo, no !*" 

As tho author mlmits that his object in writing h.as not 
been a very exaltod one, and as his pages aro sufficiently 
amusing for their intend(Ml purpose, wo havo littlo doiilit 
that tho railway bookstalls will render him a satisfactory 
account at the end of the year. 

Tjik Parlour LinnAiiT.— The Sea Lions., by .T. Feni- 
moro Cooper— Sybil //cnwarff, by Mrs. Grey— The Dark 
Ijudy of Dooue-t by W. H. Maxwell— Mark’s Reefy by J. 
Fenimorc Cuoiwr— Aftila, by G. P. H. James. I^ndon : 
Tliomns Tlodgsnii, Aldino Chambers, 13 Paternoster How. 
— Gf a truth, great praise is duo to Mr. Hodgson for 
having ropnxiuced in the present jiorUnblo and ronvunient 
form so many volumes of liglit entertaining reading. Tliat 
llin undertaking h.as been suceoKsfiil, tlioro can bo but 
little doubt; for we perex^ive that Attila is the hundred 
and eleventh volume of tho seri(‘s, v.aryiiig in price from 
one shilling to eighteeii-jionco each. 

Well do we remember in byg<mo (Lays having paid at a 
Hrightuu library (he same Mim tor two days* perusal of 
Mark's Reefy for which we can now buy tho workout and 
out. Nor can any fault be found, either with tho pai>er 
or tj'pograpliy : both aro ns good of their kind as can bo 
dosiri'd—far l»ctter, intleed, \hau could be afforded, were 
not the sale remunerative. 

For the cabin (tf yacht, or to fill up the emigrant's 
sea-cli<?st, nothing can be handier or more appropriate 
tlian Mr. Tlwlgson’s Parlour Library. 

The, Cioahnsdoa of Coaly and Ihe Prevenlion of SinoJeCy 
by (;. W. Williams, Ksq. We.ale, High liulborii.—This 
is an exceedingly v.aluablo treatise, written by a gentle¬ 
man who has evidently mastered his subject thoroughly, 
and whoso .statements and opinions ought consequently to 
b(5 received with the gn-afest detcreneo. 

Ifis objea-t is, to shew, not liow the smoke from coals 
can bo burtuHl, but liuw coals can bo Inirm'd so .as not to 
jtroduce smoke. This lie clearly and effectually 4loes ; and 
wo .nro now s.ntisfiej, if indeial wo ever entertained any 
doiihl on the sulijc'ct, tliut tlun'o is not tho slightest rc.ason 
for tiic emi.ssiou of any pi'rceptiblc vapour from tlic shaft, 
either of a stationary engiue, or from tho funnel of a 
stcaiiirr, Wliy tlio.se who liave the control over such , 
matters should fur a single day continue a nuisance so 
prejudicial to health and clcanliqpss, we aro at a loss to 
imagine. 

Tlin instructions Mr. Williams gives are clear, intel¬ 
ligible, and concise: wo heartily commend them to general 
pi'fusal. The matter is treated philosophically, and tho 
book is copiously illustrated with explanatory diagrams. 

Practical Obnervaiiom on Menial and Nernom VieorderSy 
by Alfred llcaumont ^faddock, M.l). lAindon: Sinipkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 1854.—^The author informs us that the 
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exUtoneo of the present treatise arose from his having 
filled the office of pliysician to a largo lunatic asylum, 
and from his great experience among private patients, 
vrhose cases have enabled him to pursue his pathological 
researches under peculiar advantages. 

Ilis principal object is, to demonstrate that the majority 
of mental and nervous diseases arc of a sympathetic or 
secondary, and not, as is generally supposed, of an organic 
nature; and that they are, consequently, more capable of 
cure, or, at any rate, of alleviation, than is usually ad* 
mitted to be the case. 

]>. Maddock dilates upon the importance, to the British 
public especially, of the consideration of the causes which 
lead to insanity, or to that large class of nervous disorders 
so peculiarly prevalent in the British Isles. Tlio following 
is the claHsification he adopts« 

1. Aficc.tions of the brain and nervous system associ¬ 
ated with morbid states of digestion and assimilation. 

2. Aflbctiuns of the brain and nervous system con¬ 
nected with derangement of the circulating and respira¬ 
tory organs. 

.3. ISympathics of the brain with the function of loco¬ 
motion. 

4. Sympathies of the brsun with the reproductive organs 
and the function of sense and sensibility. 

Each class of malady is copiously illustrated by the 
history of a variety of cases submitted to the author's 
treatment, the result of which is the best evidence that 
can be adduced of the soimdiicss of his views. 

f/j/mntndicx, an cnential branch of National Education^ 
by Captain Clnussu, Professor of Gymnastics at Univer¬ 
sity College Kcliuoi, I/tndou. Ixindon: Walton and 
Maberly, Upper Gower Street.—Captain Cbiossu, warmly, 
and with justice, advocates the practice of gymnastics in 
the education of the young of every rank, for tlie purposo 
of leading them to a systematic use of their physical pow¬ 
ers; and he satisfactorily proves, were proof indeotl needed, 
that health through life would tliorcby be greatly pro¬ 
moted, and longevity more frequently attaint, than wo 
find it at present. Kc would have his pupil begin early, 
at all events; fur ho says, Gymiiaslics ought to take up 
the child, as it were, from tikc month,” His second di¬ 
vision he styles Educational or Hygiene and his third, 
“ Medical or Tlierapeutic.” 

He gives us a history of gymnastics from the earliest 
times; then proceeds to point out the most essential im¬ 
plements and exercises of the modern gymnasium, tho 
rules and precautions to bo observed there; and, finally, 
ho dilates upon the evolutive process and results of gym¬ 
nastics. 

We perfectly concur in tho soundness of the Captain’s 
theories, atid heartily commend his useful and unpre¬ 
tending little book to the attention of our readers. Wo 
only wish, in a future edition, that he would expunge a 
number of fearfully uncouth words ho seems fond of 
using, for they certainly pertain to no existing language. 

Tht Vition of Midtunvner-Morninijis Dream. By F. 
Starr. Printed at the Mercury Office, Norwich.—This 


is, beyond all question, the most knock-mc-doro book 
that ever saw the light, if such a word as “light” can do 
in any way applied to it. Throughout tho 217 duo¬ 
decimo pages of wliibli it consists, we confess our inabi¬ 
lity, after exciting to the utmost our critical acumen, to 
detect any one definite idea. Oh, ye Gods and Goddesses! 
see what ye can make of this iutcllectoal chaos, for wo 
can make neither head nor tail of it. Mr. Starr 
appears to bo in a state of terrible ferocity against some 
opponents, but of what their oiTonce may be we cannot 
fonn any conception. Again, he defends others with equal 
fury against charges, the nature of which wo are equally 
balHcd in attempting to discover. Neither are we en¬ 
lightened, but rather mure bewildered, if possible, by a 
set of letters addressed to him, signed “ Ecco homo 
with the L. R." Wo are favour^ with a fac-simile of 
this cpiocr signature, looking very like a set of spiders in 
deadly conflict, and, what is far more valuable, an inter¬ 
pretation of it—“ Behold the man with the light return, 
ing!” We have a sort of perception that the dispute 
has some hasy connection with a former book of Mr. 
Starr’s, which, our stars be praised, has never come 
across us, and also that some mysterious religious ques¬ 
tion, somehow or other, has something to do with it. Wo 
venture upon this Iwld supposition on reading one of tho 
arguments he tlirows at the heads of his host of ene¬ 
mies :— 

“ I repeat hero what I have before said, a Christian 
requires no sight, or * sights,’or ^sounds ;* tho‘Monu¬ 
ment ’ might bo moved by invisible hands on to the top of 
* Primro.se Hill,’ it would not disturb him, it might have 
thoeffuct perhaps of causing him to look inoro'ardently 
for Ills ‘ liord’s coming.’ But it does not follow that lie 
who is not a Cbri.stiau, might not bo eeriously disturbed 
by it.” 

’The italics, inverted commas, punctuation, &c., are 
strictly as in the original; and wo are delighted to 
that Mr. Starr is not a man to be Hriousty disturbed by the 
phenomenon in question. On arriving at p:^rG 193, ho 
says, “ I have earnestly endeavoured to execute my mis- 
sion but what that mission can he, unless to iniiddio 
the brains of his readers, wc aro utterly unable to ima¬ 
gine. At page 37 wc pitch upon a hidf solution of tho 
mystery, for there we descry tlio words, “ I was declared 
mad,” and a reference to something that “ was shewn 
mo in the dungeon of the Asylum.” But the remaining 
half of tho mystery perplexes us still. How did ho 
manage to write his phrensies ? and, yet more marvel¬ 
lous, how did he find a publisher ? Wu turn to the title- 
page, and see it was printed at tho Mercury Office. 
Here is, at all events, something appropriate and con¬ 
sistent, iuasmucli as seeking to catch an idea from Mr. 
Starr, and to pick up a globule of the slippery and fugi¬ 
tive metal abovo named, are parallel impossibUities. 

School EiperknrrA of a Vag. By George Mclly. Smith 
and Elder.—Tliis is too amusing a book to bo hastily dis¬ 
posed of here. It come to hand too lato to be noticed 
elsewhere: wo must therefore postpone our comments 
upon it till the next quarter. 
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Among the productions of the Paris Pi*chs 
during the last trimestrej we have icw valuable 
or enduring works to noUce. As in England, 
so in France, the prevailing demand is for 
pocket volumes, and every hookseller’a sliop 
and stall is overwhelmed with numbers of the 
BihUofMqueden VoyagmrRvaxA. the BiblioiMqm 
du Chenwi defer: these, like our railway lite- 
mture, comprise an immensity of trash, together 
with a variety of reprints of standard works 
and indilFerent translations of the productions 
of other countries. 

In illustrated books the Parisians maintain 
the superiority they have always manifested 
over their British rivals. Of this class of work 
there is always a continual flow, remarkable 
for the knowledge of character and humour 
they display, no less than for their inflnitc 
variety of subject. Of those to which this 
summer has given birth, Les MetaTnorphosea 
de Qrandeille is perhaps tlie best. It is re- 

f dete with wit, originality, and sarcasm of the 
lappiest kind. It has been dramatized at the 
The&tre de» Delassements, and nightly diuws 
crowded houses. 

Lee Robert Macaire is anotlier humorous 
collection of amusing woodcuts by Daumier, 
with appropriate letter-prass. This Album de 
cent dessim is to be obtained for the small sum 
of ten francs. 

While mentioning illustrated works, we may 
call attention also to the Mmee Comopolitef 
which gives representations of the costumes of 
almost every nation on the globe: the draw¬ 
ings are by Compte-Calix, Karl Girardet, 
E. Morin,, x von, and* others; but tliese names 
are sufficient ^ guarantee the high character of 
these engravings. Each is to be had sepa¬ 
rately, at the modfM price of foui’pence! 

We now come to a work of a very dif^r- 
ent order but which, thougli for rea¬ 
sons of another kind, has attained a well- 
merited popularity, we allude to Les Causm^ies 
de Xtiaat, par M. St. Beuve. In this ninth 
volume of critical and literary portraits, M. 
St. Beuve lingers with decided partiality among 
the ckl^iUs du grand sieck/* Bourdalouc 
and Mas»llon, Madame m^re du Regent, le 
Marquis de l^issay, and that Amazon |mong 
the feminine army of classical scholara, Madame 
J3acier, flie bold and daring translator ofllomer, 


Anacreon, and Horace, all cluster round tlie 
(n*a of Eoiiis Quatorze, more or less associ 
nted with each otlicr, and inseparably linked 
together, in tlie retrospect of the age. Amongst 
earlier subjocis ol criticism, ibe monumental 
relic of mediieval language and literature, the 
works of Villeliardouiii come in for their shUre 
of coiumemoiutivc notice, ns also the chronicles 
of the gay, sparkling, laughtcr-loviug Froissart, 
general lover of poetry, romance, dancing, 
minstrelsy, ])retty ‘\jeunnettes/* dogs, birds, 
and court gaiety—the liistorian in whose pages 
‘‘the history of his times is reflected as in a 
spacious mirror,” and whose own individual 
portrait is handed down in his own words 

Mais je pussois d si grand Joio 
Co tomps 

Quo tout mo TCDoit a plaisir 
Et le purler^ ct le iamr 
Lo uUtr^ ct i'^tre eoi. 

Wo have the old tale revived of his humorous 
interview with Henri Crystado at the couil of 
Richard, wJtcrein ho plays the part of listener 
to the romantic story of the conquest of Ire¬ 
land, and tlic submission of the four kings; to 
the details of Crystadc’s labours and anxieties 
in the cause of civilization, and efforts to im¬ 
pair a knowledge of “Mi conveuancce** to the 
royal pupil savages, preparatoiy to the cere¬ 
mony of their knighthood: we have Froissart’s 
quiet rejoinder of perplexed inquiry as to the 
share in the transaction assigned to the “ grace 
of God.” 

Tbe grace of Qod is good/* sayi he, ** when it can be 
had, and truly it has its ralue; but one seldom sees earthly 
lords now augmenting their territory, except by strength 
and power.’* 

Bourdalouc and Massillon offer us a taste of 
pulpit oratory, seasoned with the spice of cour- 
tiership indispensable to the office of“i'Gra- 
teur de la cour'* in the land of ‘*oraMon.i 
an office a degree more tyrannical 
in its demands upon the mental and intellectual 
liberty of its victims than the post of laureate 
in our own country. Is a child bom 
(hereditarily greni^ not physically), a great 
seimon must chronicle his nativity; at his 
christening a great oration must forth¬ 
coming ; does he marry, the priest must 
mouth some grand peroration; and last, but 
not least, does he die. Ms vet greater “ oraison 
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Junebre ” has to be written, said, or sung, and 
handed down to posterity, an authenticated 
record of liis deeds, liis words, his thoughts, 
lus motives, virtues, vices (no, not vices, the 

oraison funihre ” is an oblation to the de¬ 
parted great)* Of such material lias “ Vora~ 
tmir dela to compound his “oraMe».t,” 

luid by such largesses ” win for himself a way 
to the heni-ts and favour of princes. It was 
not Massillon nor Bourdaloue whose oraison 
funehre "* had six-aud-thirty heads, each head 
devoted to a sepamte virtue of the departed 
Queen; but such were the monster oratorical 
displays that Bourdaloue and Massillon, Bos- 
fiuet, and i-'very other “ oratmr de la cooir '* 
were called upon to rival. Tliero are few, 
perhaps, to whom some anecdotes of the Racine 
of tlie ]mlpit (Massillon) arc not familiar. 
His sermons have been a private text-book 
for rhetoricians from the days of grand 
sibch ** until our own \ and it miglit be a bold 
invasion of the V(!sted privileges of pulpit 
orators, even in this our nineteenth century, 
to bring to light too many of the well-rounded 
periods from this prolific fountain of elonncncc; 
but, after all, they toll us more of thi! man 
than M. St, Beuve's “ oraison funehre J* 

Tlic well-known startling apjioal to his 
audience in the church of St. Eustache, which 
M. St. Beuve, however, only alludes to, as 
perhaps too familiar for repetition, is perhaps 
among the fairest specimens of Massillon’s 
style of eloquence. It has been tlie key-note 
for many a professor’s lecture in the rheto¬ 
rician’s schoolroom. 

** Jo inppoBO, mcR frercs/' dit-il ** quo c*est votro derniere 
heuro et la tin do runiTcrs; quo J^us Christ va paraitro 
dans sagloiro au milieu de tx temple pour nous juger.... 
CroycE-vous qn*il s'y trouvat seulement dix justes?.... 
Parauses: ou otes voub? Restes d'lsrael, passes k la 

droite.0 Bicu! ou sont tos vlus ? ct quo rcsto-t-il 

pour Totre partage ?" Ces paroles,** adds tue lustoiian, 
** prodoisirent un znouToneot soudain tout rauditoito ae 
leva; ttansport6 ct Bidsi.” 

The historian’s courtly compliment of Louis 
Xiy. to the oratory of Massillon is chronicled 
anew by M. St. Beuve:— 

Mgn pere^ 1 have heard many gr^ orators with 
whonii havQ been satisfied; but every time 1 hear you 1 
am dissatisfied with myself.” 

The List display of Massillon’s eloquence 
was in the *‘oraiso7t funehre” of Madame 
mere du Regent (the subject of M. St. Beuve’s 
next essay), tlie fat German lover of saur 
kraut, and successor of the beautiful but 
unfortunate Hcmiette as consort of Philip 
d’Orleans, brother of Louis. It seemed a 
satire,” says St. Beuve, << to have chosen her for 
a second wife to a prince so soft; and effeminate 

• •* L'Oraison funehre do la reinc Anne do Bretagne, 
fenne do Louis Xll ” P.ir M. Parvey. 


as Monsieur, a person who in her tastes more 
resembled a man, and who always regretted 
she had not been bom a boy; who would 
laughingly relate how in her youth, feeling 
her vocation for a cavalier bo strongly, she 
always was hoping for a miracle of nature in 
her fevour.” ‘^Vous comprenez Lien,” says 
Madame de Sevignd, in writing of her “ la joic 
qu’aura Monsieur, d’avoir u sc marier cn 
c£r4monic, ct qu’elle joie encore, d’avoir unc 
femme ^ui n’entend pas le frangais.” 

The inauguration of a monument to I’Abbe 
Provost at Hesdin is made the occasion by 
M. St. Beuve for a third display of his critical 
talents upon the works of the autlior of Manon 
Lescaut,*' in which, however, we discern but 
few editions to the original biographical 
sketch published by him some twenty years 
ago among his Portraits Litteraii*es.” An¬ 
other subject chosen is the idol of Montaigne, 
Etienne do la Boltic, whose name, linked with 
that of his worshipper, has become almost 
synonymous with “ Vatnitie-passioH ” wliich ex¬ 
pressed their mutual regard. 

** Si on mo piesso do dire pourquoi jo Taimais,” said 
Montmguc, sens quo cola no pent exprimer qu*cn 
T6pondant: Farce giie detait lui; paree que c*c(aU vm. 
Nous nous ehercluons avant quo de nous Ctte vus .... jo 
crois par quelquc ordonuanco du ciel. Nous nous cm- 
brassions par nos noras; ct I notro premiere rencontre 
qui fut par hasard cu uno grando fete ct compaguio do 
vUle, nous nous trouvames si pris, si counus, sij oblige 
entro nous, quo tien lors no nous fut si proebo quo i'uu 
6 rautro.” 

We might almost call this chapter an essay 
on friendship and criticism of Montaigne, 
whose incrcaiility on the point of Platonic 
bonds of intellectual attachment between the 
sexes comes in for a fair share of discussion 
and condemnation; t Rochefoucauld and Ma¬ 
dame La Payette, M. Jou^rt and Madame 
De Beaumont, being triumphantly vaunted as 
opposing arguments to the derogatory theory, 
winding up with the supporting advocacy of 
M. Meister. 

Entre hommes et femmes, il y a moins do grandes et 
moins de petites rivaiit6s qu'entre des personues du 
mcme sexe; il y a par comwquent, beauooup moins 
d'occasioni de se beurter et de h blesser. Lhahitude 
dcs soins des 6gards, des^’menagements reciproques esC 
plus facile, plus naturelle: cm croiridt se manquer 4 soi- 
mCme si I'on 6tait capable de s'en dispenser dans les 
moments nfimo d’abandon, d’hnmeuf, de refroidissement. 
Tout ce qu'oQ fait Tun pour rantre, porte plus constam- 
meut le caractero d*une houreose inspiration, d'on mouve- 
ment involontairo indepmidant de toute espSce de calcul 
ou de reflexion. Vis-t-vis de I’homme qu'os eherit lo 
plus, on ne renonee jamais a sa volontd; viB«4-vis d'une 
femme, il est souvent pennis, U set souveut si doaz de 
n*eii point d'ftvoir.” 

The memory of Boltie, cut off in the prime 
of his years, dwelt in the mind of Montaigne 
like m isolated column of an unfinished 
temple/* and the Battering pen of partial 
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friendship hesitated not to eulogise him as the 
greatest man of his age; the isolation perhaps 
tending to the exaggeration of tj^e proportions 
of the column. 

In the notice of Dados and liis History of 
Louis XI/'we find a note dropped at his house 
by Voltaire en passant, written evidently in a 
fit of enthusiasm 

J'en ai la cent oinqaanie psgei; mais il faut 
aortir mr sonper. Jo in*arr6t6 i cos mots: ** Le braro 
HuniaM Corrin, somommd la ierreur tka Turett arait 
et6 le dofensoor do la Hongrie, dont Ladiilas n'aTont 6tA 
quo le roi/' 

« Courage I il n'appaitient qa'anx philoiophcs d'^ro 
rhistoire. En tous remerciant bien tendrement, Mon¬ 
sieur, d'un present qui m*cst bien cher, et qui mo le sorait 
quand m^me tous ne me le series pas. Je passe & Totre 
porte pour tous dire combien je tous aime, combien jo 
vous estirao, et 4 quel point je Tons suis oblig4; ct jo 
TOUS Tecris dans la crainte do no pas tous troUTer. J3on 
aoir Sidlttate.** 

The historian of the ** grand sikcle ” of Louis 
Quatorze and of Charles Douzc could afford to 
be generous in his criticism of tliis presentation 
copy; none the less so, perhaps, as the two were 
never upon very intimate terms of IHendship. 
M. St. Beuve amuses us with prallcl passages 
from this same Life of Louis XI.” and the 
voluminous work upon the same subject by 
L’AbbS le Grande, in which not only the same 
general sentiments, but the precise expressions, 
occur, in reference especially to the character 
of Clmrles VII,, and tlie state of France under 
his reign; but these are tame besido the pla¬ 
giarisms of Henri Beyle, alias M. Steudthel, 
the pseudonyme under which Beyle wrote 
most of his musical criticisms and biographies. 
Bombet was, h<jwever, another “ nont de plumt^’ 


assumed os a'dis^ise by the author of ^^Lettres 
sur Haydn,** which prove to be little more 
than translations of a work by an Italian, 
Carpani, slightly transposed and arranged so 
as to make it difficult to compare the texts. 
Carpani has twelve letters; Bombet (Beyle) 
twenty-two, resulting from the cutting in two 
and entire remodelling of most of the originals. 
An accidental note, however, occurs in the 
work, which alludes to the suppression of re¬ 
petitions, which occur without iiuniber In the 
original letters,** and this little hole-and-comcr 
aclmowWgincut is nil that is made to the real 
autlior. W(} must not be too hard upon poor 
Beyle: such things arc not without a parallel 
in tlfb literatui’e of our own country. The 
“ Life of Mozart ” is given as a translation. 
The fear of ridicule seems to be the motive 
assigned for the singular fancy of M. Beyle for 
writing under the \'Briety of assumed names 
adopted by him. He piqued himself on being 
an amateur, and lie criticised artists, poets, 
painters,muBicians,and historians; pitted llacine 
against Shakspearc; and draw up two several 
armies, the “ chmiqne ** and romantique,** in 
battle nrrt^ against each other—England, 
Germany, Spain, Italy, the four corps of the 
army on the left of tlie striiani of public admi- 
lutioi), witli the classics ranged on the right. 

But Beyle has anotlicr character to be 
criticised than that of critic— “ La Chartreuse 
de Parme” ^^Mtmoires d'wi Touriste,** and his 
other fiouveUes,** place him among the ro¬ 
mance writers. Here M. Balzac assigns him 
a first rank: M. St Beuve disputes the point. 

We shall proceed to notice in detail the other 
French wor^ which merit that distinction. 


isdfmotref dlAldS^Dumas. 2idme Serie. Vols. VII. and VIII. 


M. Dumas continues to pour forth his Memoirs 
in an apparently inexhaustible stream. He 
has now arrived at the year 1832; and as the 
events described become more recent, so does 
he elaborate his details, not only as to the events 
themselves, hut with regard to the birth, pa¬ 
rentage, education, find career of every one in 
the remotest degm connected with any thing 
that happens to^im. 

For instance, in the seventh volume we have 
a history of a bal masqn^ given by M. Dumas 
to the artist-world of Paris. For this ball, 
eight of the most celebrated painters of the 
time offered their services to decorate some 
unfurnished rooms lent him for the occasion. 
He interrupts the narrative to give a highly- 
finished memoir of four of these painters— 
Alfred and Tony Johannot, ClemenJ Bou¬ 
langer, and Grandvitte—who died young, and 


in the height of their fame and popularity. Tlie 
account of the preparations, artistic and other¬ 
wise, for the ball, is amusing, though rather 
long. The supper has a chapter to itself; for 
M. Dumas, who never does any thing in an ^ 
easy way where a diifieult one caf be foundjl^ 
chose to bo his own purv^or, and witlf four 
or five companions set off for the forest of 
Ferte Vidame to shoot a stock of provisions. 
The sportsmen, among them, killed nine roe¬ 
deer and three hares, of which, says our 
author, “I shot two hares and five rocs.” 
On returning to Paris, however, it seems to 
have struck him that there might bo a suspi¬ 
cion of monotony in a repast composed oxolu- 
sivejy of four-legged animals from the forest 
of itert4 Vidame, and he therefore entered 
into negotiations with Chevet to furnish him 
with a gigantic fish,” and other comestibles, 
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all to be paid for, aot in coin, afler tbe manner 
of the vulgar, but picturesquely in hares and 
roe-4eer, the yictims of his unerring mm. 

The ball, of course, “ goes off” witli immense 
success. It lasted far into the next day, and 
ended in a monstre galop, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, from the Rue dcs Trois Freres, ** the 
head of the said monster reaching the Boule¬ 
vards, while the last joints of the tail were 
still undulating in the street.” The rest of the 
volume contains a sketch of a play by Scribe, 
and an account (out of chronological order) of 
the examination of seveial dramatic authors 
before the Commission appointed to prepare 
the laws for theatres, and the regulations of 
dramatic censure. Scribe, Emile Souvestre, 
Victor Hugo, and Dumas, all differed more or 
less as to the question of leaving theatres un¬ 
shackled by restrictions; and the discussion, 
which is a ultle lengthy, is not a little dull. ^ 

In the eighth volume there is a description 
of the causes that ultimately led to M. Dumas’ 
fighting a duel with a brother author, M. 
Gaillardct. We give an abridged version of 
the affair, which occupies in the original about 
a hundred add fifry pages. 

M, Gaillardet was the author of a piece 
called La Tour do Nesle,” of which he gave 
the manuscript to Harel, the manager of the 
‘‘Porte St. Martin;” but though the piece 
had “ got some ideas in it,” it was not suited 
to the stage; and afrer being handed over to 
Janin, who rc-wrote it, impi-oved it, but did 
not make it the drama that Harel wanted, it 
was brought to Dumas, who, by the way, was 
lust recovering from a severe attack of cho¬ 
lera. Dumas read it, found that Janin had 
given up all interest in it, though he had, witli 
M. Gaillardet’s consent,been made partner and 
sharer of the profits, promised to take the play 
in hand, and, at the same time, to reinstate 
M. Gaillardet in liis position of sole author, 
desiring himself to keep a strict incognito, 
reserving, however, the right to publish the 
piece in his “CSuvi'es Cumplotcs” at a future 
period. All this being arranged between 


*hiih with thc/‘ touches he had had the plea- 
sura of making to tlic work.” To this M. 
Giullardet returned an indignant answer, say¬ 
ing he neither desired nor would consent to 
have any assistant in Ms drama of the “Tour 
de Nesle.” Hereupon great consternation, 
but the play is put into rehearsal notwithstimd- 
ing; end after a violent scene betweem the two 
authors, au arrangement is made that it is to 
be played and printtnl with the name of M. 
Gaillardet only, but that the name is to be 
followed by stars, showing that some one else 
had had u hand in it. 


The piece is played, and creates a furore: 
and the name of M. Frederic Gaillardet is pro¬ 
claimed in the«nidst of enthusiastic applause. 

“ I returned home,” Dumas, “ without 
one feeling of re^et. The next day several 
of the friends who knew the share 1 had in 
the success of the ‘ Tour de Xeslc,’ came to 
congratulate me. Among them was Collin.” 

** Do you know what Hard has done t.** said be. 

Wbat lie has done?” 

** Alx>ut the play-bill T 
No.” 

** Instead of proceeding mathematically from the 
known to the unknown, he has proceeded hom the un¬ 
known to the known.” 

** 1 don't understand—'* 

** Why, instead of nutting Messrs. Gaillardet and^^^, 
ho has put Messrs. and Gaillardet.’* 

** The wretch!” cried I; ** ho is going to drag me 
into a fresh quarrel with M. Gaillardet; and the worst 
of it is, that this time H. Gaillardet is right.” 

Then follows a long account of M. Gaillar- 
det’s indignation, which results in a law-suit 
and a duel. The law-suit is gained by Guil- 
lardet; the duel is os follows:— 

An article in tbe “ Musec dcs Families ” 
spoke of the “ Tour de Ncslc ” as M. Gaillar- 
det’s best work. Accordingly, Dumas “ finds 
himself insulted,” and sends his second, or 
rather, according to French usages, his seconds, 
to Gaillardet, and a rencontre is fixed for the 
17th of October, 1834. 

But here is a difficulty—Dumas objects to 
pistols. Perhaps he is merciful, and fears his 
“ unerring aim.” He would like a duel with 
swords. Give them two crowquills, and l(*t 
them fight it out. No; Gaillardet has a 
penchant in favour of pistols. He does not, 
like Dumas, “ shudder at the weapon, and 
think 4^a brutal ope, only fit for a robber,” 
but he mdsts on his rig)it to sfibstitute it foi* 
the sword; aad Dumas, “who, however, at 
that epoch was a remarkably good pistol-shot, 
accepted the proposition.” 

Now, when an Englishman is called upon 
to fight a duel, he generally makes his will 
the night before, gpcs to bed, and sets his 
alarum, that he may be sure to wake in due 
time in the morning; but this would be taking 
the thing in a much too ms.tter-of-ikct way for 
M. Dumas. He must needs invite the seconds 
of M. Gaillardet to sec him sl^oot at a pistol- 
gallery ; where, he says, he shot an inch above, 
below, to the right and to the Icil, of the mark 
with the first tour balls, and with the filth 
broke the figure that served as a mark in 
pieces. 

The seconds looked at each other! One of my rales 
was neither to fence nor sIuMt before any one. 1 made 
this exertion in their favour. 

The rendezvous was for noon at S. MandS. I went 
home it take measures with regard to my son and 
danghter. in case of my deatli. to my mother, I left 
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alK>nt twenty lotien, dated from different towns in Italy. 
If Iwero killed 1 provided that she should recMTethem 
from timo to time, so that the truth might bo concealed 
from her. * 

So, having composed this impromptu c<lition 
of “ Impressions de Voyages,” M, Dumas 
gnrni to bed, and notwithstanding his objec¬ 
tion to pistols, we are bound to believe tliat he 
goes to sleep. Bresikfiist is ordorctl at the 
Calu dcs Variates. He takes some swords 
with him, in case, as he fondly hoties, the objec¬ 
tionable pistols may he superseded. Here is 
a truly Dutnasian bit. 

Oil the stairs 1 met Florestan Bonnairc. He had an 
album in his hand. 

Hallo,'’ said he, ** arc you coins! out ?" 

» Yes.” 

“ Aro you in a hurry?’* 

“Why?" 

Because, if not, T should ask you to go back and 
write Roiiio verses in my album.” 

** Very well; take tlie album up stairs, and when I 
come bank I will write a scene for you from *Cliribtinc* 
or * Charles VJl.’ ” 

“ Can’t yon do it now ?” 

“ No, I really can’t.” 

Nonsense.” 

Upon iny word, I can’t. I am in a hurry, and cau* 
not afford to bo lato.” 

“ Where are you go inc?” 

Jo fight Gaillardot.’^ 

“ BahV’ 

“ Better late tlian never.” 

“ Oh then, I really must beg of you, my dear I'riond, 
to write my verses now.” 

** And why, may I nskVjF 

** Because if you aro gmBV to bo killed, it would bo 
so valuable for niy wife to pos|css the last lines you will 
have written.” * 

** You are riglit. I forgot that. J would not for the 
world deprive Madanio Bonnaiit of such a chance.” 

We went up stairs—1 wrote a few lines in the album 
—Bonnaire went away enchanted. 

M. Gaillardct, like u wi^ man, amved oii 
the ground dressed all in black; but, like 
a foolish Frenchman, he had put some cotton in 
Ills cara! M. Dumas resolved to —aim at the 
coiton, 

Dixio the surgeon begged him to kill his 
adversary if possible, because he had heard 
that a man, mortally wounded by a bullet, 
always turned round before falling, and he 
w'anted to know if it was true. 

Once more the seconds of M. Dumas en¬ 


deavour to dissuade M. Gaillardet from a 
duel with the brutal weapon, the pistol,” but 
he is resolute. Tlicn they propose to toss a 
five-franc piece, and regulate the choice of 
arms l>y lot, but the adverse seconds reject 
this. Dumas desires that a statement to that 
cfiect may be drawn up. It is done, and 
there is nothing left for it but to fight. M. 
Dumas agiiin interferes to settle the ^^con¬ 
ditions of the combat.” He is told that he 
has nothing to do with it; it is the seconds’ 
ufikir. 

At last every preliminary is nvmngcd, and 
the men 01*0 ** put up.” Af. Gnillurdcl fires 
at M. Dumas, who walks towards him “ a 
]ittIc*out of the stniight line.” 

1 did not even hear the whistling of thn ball. ' 

* 1 iunicd to my friends, and bowed to them to show no 
harm was dune. 

1 would have walked on the eight or iiinn stops I hml 
a right to go forward, but my conscience told me I ougla 
to lire from the place at which I had been fired upon. * 
1 therefore raised my pistol, and looked for the pieco of 
cotton in M. GsuUardet’s car. 

It could not he seen. M. Dumas firod at 
hazard. AI. Gaillardot threw his head back— 
and—was not hurt. Another statement is 
dranm up to the eifcct that the two authors 
having fired at one another without any Iianu 
being done, the seconds thought they had 
bedter not go on, for fear they might Iiurt each 
other. 

Bixio was disappointed, hut in 1848 he was 
wounded mortally himself: he made thi'ee 
turns and fell. “ One doen turn round,” said 
he, and died. 

On reading M. Dumas* account of his hos¬ 
tile rencontre, we come to this conclusion, that 
it would have bceil in better taste if lie had not 
shown off his shooting at a mark to his adver¬ 
sary’s seconds, before lie had proved what he 
could do against a living adversary; and 
that though an Englishman may not, for many 
reasons, be more anxious to fight^u duel than 
was M. Alexandre Dumas, y^ Uiaj;^ if obliged 
to do so, he would perform iijjw an^ b ^k tless 
than the witty and agi'ccaBi£aulh<V^7 tJtt 
Memoirs before us., 


Charles Quint, son Abdication, son sejour, et samo^'tau Monast^’twe du'Ynste, 

Mionet, Membre d*Academic Franyaisc. 


The abdication of Charles Quint sent a thrill 
of wonder and amazement through Christen¬ 
dom. His enemy, Pope Paul, pronounced 
him as ayant perdu I’esprit,” and attaint de 
la mdme folie que sa m^re.” Protestants inter¬ 
preted it into an act of despair, brought on by 
the misfortunes sequent upon his atteiEpts to re¬ 
establish throughout his empire theipiity of the 


Catholic faith; Catholics found a reason in the 
impatient ambition of his son Philip, to ascend 
the imperial throne; but tlie motive assi^ed by 
none of them was found adequate, and for cen¬ 
turies f>ost(}rity has remained in doubt. In later 
years the problem bad become less interesting, 
and we have been content with the statements 
of Sandoval and Robertson, now proved to be| 
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in many instances^ utterly erronaous* Hidden 
documents of undoubted authenticity haTe re¬ 
cently been brought to light The manuscript 
of Don Tomas Gonzales, contuns the re¬ 
sult of researches among the political records 
of Spain, entrusted to his care for arrangement 
by I^rdinand VII. It was bequeathed by the 
author to his brother, Don Manuel Gonzales, 
and purchased of him by the French Govem- 
ment, under the ministry of Guizot, in April 
1644. This manuscript has already formed the 
basis of two modem works. In England 
its contents have been popularized* through 
the medium of the charming little work 
by Stirling, “ CUmter life of the Emperor 
Charles K.;” and in France a volume has 
been prepared for the press by M. Pichot, 
entitle, Charles Quint, chronique de sa vie 
inthieurey et de sa vie politique, de son abdica¬ 
tion, et de sa retraite wins le cloitrc de Yuste” 

A still more valuable collection of papers 
upon the same subject has been since added 
by M. Gichai'd, record-keeper of the kingdom 
of Belgium. This consists of a compendium of 
facts ^eaned from MSS. in the vast dcp6t of 
Simancas, where he has been permitted to 
copy. The first volume of this rich collection 
contains 237 documents, whereof the earliest is 
a letter from Laredo, September 29th, 1556, 
the day after the landing of Charles in Spain, 
and the latest, a letter from Quixada addressed, 
to Philip, 13th December 1558,—little less 
than four months after his death. Among other 
valuable contents of this volume are entire 
letters firom the Emperor, from Quixada the 
governor of his household, from Gastelio his 
secretary, and Mathys his physician } of which 
letters Gonzales had oftentimes given only a 
general synopsis or extracts. 

This new material M. Mignet has made the 
basis of his work. His object has been to 
prove, from these authentic sources, that the 
idea of abdication had been present to tho mind 
of the Emperor long before its execution ^ that 
it was a step carefully considered, deliberately 
}d, andOKftentimes deferred; that it had 

heart when at 
If jjl^lory, even prior to the 
death of the'^mpress, to whom he was de¬ 
votedly attached; that it was accomplished 
when in the full possession of all his mental 
faculties; that, contrary to the accepted belief 
suggested by Robertson and Sandovm, he con¬ 
tinued in his retirement to mmntain the state 
suitable to a monarch—^to take not only a 
deep interest, but an active part in the afiairs 
of the empire; that he guided his son by his 
counsels, and kept up an active interchange of 
communion with the ruling powers of other 
nations; that ^‘malgre son extreme devotion, 
le chr^tien fervent ne cessa point d^y £tre un 



politique resolu;’’ that his ab^cation never 
was regretted; that the chagrin and disa^ 
pointment feltvy him at the undignified result 
of the struggle between Pope Paul IV. and 
his son Philip, was the final cause of the illness 
that terminate his life; and that its close was 
** comme elh ititoit passed, ^mplem^nt, avec 
me noble piit6 et une g^'andeur naturelkJ* 
It is a detailed description of his life in the 
monastery, an analysis of his character, and a 
^neral history of the times, as regarded fi^im 
the quiet secludon of a cloister by the pro- 
foundest mind and greatest politician of the 
age.” 

Among the papers and letters now first pub- 
Ibhed are many of very considerable interest. 
It would, however, be impossible to follow 
consecutively even the leading events chro¬ 
nicled in this voluminous narrative: it is 
only here and there that we can extract frag¬ 
ments of the proofs adduced on the various 
points M. Mignet has undertaken to establish. 
Those who have read Stirling’s Cloister Life” 
are already familiar with a considerable portion 
of the details concerning the convent at xuste. 

Luis Mendez Quixada, seiuneur de Villa- 
garcia, who had risen gr^uaUy in the service 
of Charles from a page to the dignity of 
governor of the household, was placed at the 
head of the band ^^followers who accom¬ 
panied him to Yusfl|tumbering in all 150, 
one-third of whom T?bre designed to continue 
with him as companions in his retirement. He 
lield the post of honour nearest to the person of 
the Emperor; became the bead of the little 
colony at Yuste; and, in his united character of 
a strict household governor and an old soldier, 
preserved amongst them at the same time the 
etiquette of a court and the strict discipline of 
an army. Charles tarried three months on his 
road at Xarandilla, during which time Qui¬ 
xada was entrusted with the commission to pre¬ 
pare the monks at Yuste for the reception of 
the Emperor; a house, or rather palace, had 
been already built, in obedience to a secret 
order transmitted through Philip, in a letter 
dated 30th June 1553 (three years before his 
abdication): the letter,>.prc8ervcd in his own 
handwriting, contains an oi^er de faire batir 
sur le fianc du rnonast^re de Yuste, une ha¬ 
bitation Buffisante pour y viver avec le suite de 
serviteurs le plus indispensables d une per¬ 
sonae dans une condition particulidre. 

Quixada was in despair on first seeing the 
spot chosen for his royal master^s residence— 


** 1 tell jou/* he ssysi ** writing to Vaiqaez, Novem¬ 
ber SOtb, tbst more rain falls here in an hour than at 
Valladolid in a whole day. It is a damp titoation; 
there ia always foa in the atmosphere, and i 
the mountains. 

monaster^'is even more" damp; hut even if It is only 
aa much so^. hii Majesty will sofibr. There seems very 


always fog in the atmosphere, and snow upon 
intains. The people oi the village uy the 
r^'is even more damp; hut even if It is only 
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little cultivated land, and fewer orange and citron 
groves than they pretended.” After visiting the con¬ 
vent, Quixada makes a doleful picture of and a^ 
that he does not think that the Bmperor will settle 
there when he has seen it ** The situation/* says he, 
will not suit his Majesty, who needs cold in summer, 
and warmth in winter. Bamp and cold are both evils 
most prejudicial to his health/’ When they r^re- 
sented this to the Emperor, he relied ealmlj, " That 
he had Mways seen, in all parts of Spun, that in winter 
it was cold and rainy”—p. 167. 

At Xarandilla, as at other resting-places on 
the road, Charles entertained visitors, and de¬ 
liberated upon divers family and state questions. 
In a conversation here with the old tutor of his 
son Philip, le Pere Francisco de Boija, “ You 
remember,” said Charles to Father Francis, 

what 1 confided to you in 1542, at Mon^on, 
when I announced to you my intention, which 
is now fulfilled.” “I remember well. Sire.” “I 
have confided it only to you and one other.” 

1 feel all the honour of this confidence, which 
I have hitherto preserved as sacred $ but I 
hope that now your Majesty will accord me 
permission to speak of it.” You can, now that 
the thing is done.” “ Your majesty will re¬ 
member, also, that at the same period I men¬ 
tioned the change of life towards which I felt dis¬ 
posed.” “ You are right; I remember it well.” 
“ We have both kept our word, and fulfilled our 
resolutions.”* 

Amongst other affairs of state that occupied 
his attention at Xartmdilla was a mediation 
between Eleanore, wife of Francis I., and her 
daughter, the infanta Donna Mana of Portugal: 
they had been separated since the marriage of 
the mother to Francis, and she was anxious to 
effect a meeting in Spain. The Infanta, 
naturally reluctant to enter a country of which 
she hod at one time the expectation of bccoinitig 
queen by marriage with Philip, had refused; 
and Charles was appealed to by Eleanore to 
exercise his inllaence with Jean III. of Portu¬ 
gal and his suter the Infanta. Lorenzo Perez 
do Savora was forthwith despatched to Xaran- 
dilla, and in his interview with the Emperor 
again allusion is made to the fact of the long- 
cherished scheme of abdication. 

Having arrived at Xarandilla, Jan. 14,f 1557, Lorenzo 
Forez presented himself the next day, the 15di, before 
tlie Emperor, who i4c8fved him ^aciously, and desired 
that he should not speak kneeling, or with his head 
uncovered. Jhe ambassador of John III., in obe^enee 
to the orders of his royal master, left nothing unsaid to 
prove that the Infanta did not wish to leave Portugal 
without being married, and begged that he would ne¬ 
gotiate a marriage between her and the widowed king 

* This conversation, which is taken from Bibade- 
neyra’s, ** Vida del Padre Francisco do Boija,” is also 
quoted by Stirling. 

t Stirling, upon the authority of ‘^Merceres* 
CArmtoo,” places tbla interview Jan. 6, but gives no 
particulars of what transpired. M. Miguet takes it 
From an unpublished despatch of LorenzflsPeree, dated 
Jan. 15, 1557. 


of the Romans, or the archduke Ferdinaud, hia son, 
who loved the two dowager Queens of France and 
Hungary. The penetration of Charles had no difficulty 
in reading the motives of delay on the part of John. 
Rejecting the idea of the marriage of the infanta with 
his brother Ferdinand, on account of his advanced 
age and numerous children, he admitted that hia two 
nephews, the Archduke Ferffinand, or the Duke Phil¬ 
ibert Emmanuel de Savoie, could either of them very 
well marry the In&nta; but although he wss not 
posed to the marriage of hia niece, he was pressing for 
her to come, clriming ffie right to enforce it in virtae 
of the peremptory clause in reference to this point 
which had been inserted in the marriago contract of 
Eleanore and Emmanuel the Great 

In this interview Charles spoke in perfect confidence 
to Lorenzo Perez of his new life—of the opinions he 
held of it—of the repose ho enjoyed—of the motives 
that had induced him to try it—and of bis regret at not 
having earlier obeyed his inclination. 

The first thought ofabdi^tion had fixed in hie 

mind on hie return from the expedition to Tunis, but 
he wae not then able to accomplieh it, on account ef the 
youth iifhieson. *'BuV’ added he, with deep sorrow 
and bitterness, “ I ought to have retired to a monastery 
after having terminated the war in Germany. In 
doing BO 1 should have had the advautago of not 
weakening my reputation, whereas now it has suffered 
from the events which have followed.” 

Upon the authority of Stroda, it has been 
said that tlic Emperor revetted bis abdication; 
that in a conversation between the Cardinal 
Granvelle and King Philip, when the former, 
alluding to the fact of it being the anniversary 
of his mthcr’s abdication, Philip replied,'^ It is 
also the anniversaryof the day when he repented 
of it.” M. Mignet places beside this the 
details of the mission of Huy Gomez from 
Philip to his father, to entreat him to resume 
the crown, and relieve him of the embarrass- 
iiicnts occasioned by the war in Italy and the 
Low Countries, the failure of this mission, as 
far as concerned the abandonment of his self- 
chosen retreat, but its success so far as his 
expressed readiness, by any word or deed short 
of tliat, to aid his son in his difficulties. 

The fables that have gained credence cor - 
ceming the mock funeral obsequies, in which 
Charles is represented to have taken part, 
chanting his own requiem in company with 
the monks, laying himself in his coffin, and 
other like absurdities, are disproved from state¬ 
ments much more authentic than that well got 
up and highly varnished tale of an aifbnymous 
monk, upon which they rested. Quixada at¬ 
tended him up to the last moment of his life, 
and survived to mourn deeply his own personal 
loss by his death. The assertions contained^ 
in his letters arc confirmed by another monk 
of Yuste, whoso written testimony has been 
preserved among the Belgian records. 

In treating this much-disputed {point, M. 
Mignet, has adhered more closely to the 
text of Gonzales than Stirling, who has 
preferred to adopt the modified version of 
the story given by SigQen 9 H, whereas Gonzales 
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condemns the Avholo narrative as an idle 
invention. The total absence of all allnsion 
to the subject in the correspondence now 
brought to light tends to confirm the dis¬ 
credit cast upon the tale, unless the suggestion 
of Stirling, that it was a matter of too little im¬ 
portance to be noted by any of his attendant 
officers, be deemed a sufficient counterpoise to 
this negative evidence. Whether or not the 
superstition of the zealous Catholic amounted 
to such a pitch of blind enthusiasm as to 
induce this desire on his own part, or whether 
the sanction of the Church could be given to 
such an extraordinary transfer of its rites and 
ceremonies, the efficacy of which alone could 
rest in their proper application to the dead, 
seems an extremely doubtful matter, to say 
the least. A Protestant, like Stirling, viewing 
both services alike as meaningless supersti¬ 
tions, is perhaps scarcely so impartial a judge 
as one who can appreciate the full force of the 
distinction, as M. Mignet evidently does when 
he writes thus :— 

**How can the ceremony itself be admitted P The 
Catholic Church reserves it for the dead: it cannot 
apply to the living. Thus misapplied, it would justly 
lose its efficacy, and become a sort of profanation. 
The Church prays for those who cannot pray for them¬ 
selves. They offer on their behalf the sacrifice of the 
mass, in which henceforth they are unable to take part. 
This pious and solemn act of accompaniment to the 
passage of the soul from mortality to immortality 
has neither grandeur or merit unless real. Tlie Church 
had been most blameable to have granted to the whim 
of a living person that which is consecrated to tho 
spiritual benefit of tho dead. Charles, besides, well 
knew that it was a higher priTilege to pray for himself 
than to be prayed for by others^to partake himself of 
the Eucharist than simply to bo associated with ita 
commemoration in this act of the Church. He bad 
done this but a fortnight before, and would yet again. 
The rest of the ceremony is but a supplement, the 
supreme and infallible prayer of the Church for those 
•aroo, having left this world, cannot themselves any 
longer repent of evil, do go^ actions, perfect their 
own souls, nor change or affect their own final doom.'* 

Agaimt this may he cited the c.xample of 
Cardinal Erard de la Marck, Bishop of Liege, 
and Charles’s ambassador to the 1)iet during 
his election to the imperial throne. For many 
years this prelate is said to have annually re¬ 
hearsed his obsequies, and followed his own 
coffin toiithe stately tomb which he had reared 
in the cathedral at Liege.* On the tomb were 


* Am. de le Hounaye, ** Memoires Historiques.'* 


the words Erarrus a Marka, Mortem 

IIABEMS PR(E OOULIS VIVKNS POSUIT. 

From the letters of Quixada the true account 
of tho death-bca of Charles has been obtained 
by M. Mignet, and will form our closing 
extract 

About two o'clock in the morning, Wednesday, Sept. 
21, tbe Emperor felt that his strength was exhausted-^ 
that, in fact he was dying. Feeling his own pulse, he 
moved liis head as if to say, “ All ia over." He then 
asked the monks to repeat the litanies and prayers for 
the dying, and Quixada to light the consecrated tapers. 
He ^k from the archbishop tlie crucifix which had 
been used by tbe Empress in her dying moments, car¬ 
ried it to his lips, and pressed it twice to his breast. 
Then, having the consecrated taper in bis right band, 
supported by Quixada, and pointing with bis loft to¬ 
wards tbe crucifix which the archbishop had taken 
back, and now bold before him, he said, *' (Tett le mo¬ 
ment." Shortly afterwards be pronounced the name 
of Jesus, and expired, aRer heaving two or three sighs. 
" Thus terminated (Wrote Quixada in his grief and en¬ 
thusiasm) the greatest man that has been, or ever will 
be” 

Charles had been nurtured in poverty, in com- 
arative obscurity,and by thehauds of strangers, 
n the lonely solitudes of tho great palace at 
Brussels he had been trained in lessons of eco¬ 
nomy, and forcibly compelled to practise self- 
denial. At fifiecu, the burthens of State affairs 
were laid heavily upon his shoulders by his 
tutor, dc Chivvies, as discipline for his mind ; 
nnd in these restraints, combining with the in¬ 
fluence of tho mingled blood of Arragon, 
Castile, Austria, and Burgundy, that flowed 
in his veins, lay the elements of his future 
greatness and weakness. The policy and craft 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, the nobility of 
Isabella of Castile, the melancholy of Joanna, 
the chivalry and enterprise of Charles the 
Bold, the taste for the arts and sciences of 
Maximilian, had each their representative in 
the composition of his mind: the severity of 
his education in some degree may account 
for the sensualities which developed themselves 
in him when free from control; and the early 
cares of State that were imposed upon his 
youth may go far to explain the longing for 
quiet that took possession of his mind, even 
when at the very zenith of his power. 

These points, however, M. Mignet does not 
dwell upon in the work/ovl^ich is devoted to 
the later years of his life, and is undoubtedly 
the most complete epitome of that interesting 
period of history, and the best solution of a 
curious historical problem that we possess. 


Philippe CoBpeau: sa Vie et see (Euvres. Par C« L. Livbt. Alvar^ fils. Rue de la Lunc 24a. 
a 

Sous achieve greatness, and some have delivered the funeral oration over the dead 
greatness tlmist upon them.” Philippe Cos- body of the great Henri IV.; but when this is 
Peau, despite all the efforts of his biographer, said, all is «ud. For if to be possessed of good 
must take his place in the second class. He natural pahs, to make the most of a careful 
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education, to fill a Professor’s chair at tho 
University, to obUiin, first a inodcmto Bishop¬ 
ric, then a rich one, as much Ijy favour of the 
Minister of the day, as by liis own merits,—if 
such be materials to warnint a special bio- 
f^raphy, the literary community would quickly 
lie overwhelmed by productions of this kind. 
That M. Livet is conscious of a dcartli of 
matter appears from his occupying about an 
eighth of his little hrochurc with an elaborate 
dissertation on the question whether the final 
letter of liis hero’s name sliould be an n or 
a difficulty which he investigates with a 

degree of energy and acumen to be compared 
only to that which distinguished the memorable 
controversy of the homo-ousion and bomoioii- 
sion, where one half the world was in arms 
against the other upon the insertion or omission 
of an 7. Again, fully nnotlier cightli is de¬ 
voted to extracts from the funeral oration, 
which is given in extenso as an Appendix. 
The administration of his two sees, Nantes 
and Lisieux, present no very remarkable fea¬ 
ture. He owed his appointment to the foimer 
to the self-denying fnendship of one Philippe 
Thibaud, who, having been nominated to me 
Bishopric, declined the honourable post, and 
obtained it for Cospeaii, by exerting his influ¬ 
ence for tho purpose witli Marie de Medicis. 
The only notable incident that occuiTed daring 
his tenure of this see was the attack upon 
Nantes by the Huguenots under tho Prince de 
Soubtse, Tlie city was reduced to great dis¬ 
tress, when Henry, at tlie head of his ever- 
victorious ti’oops, marched to its relief, com¬ 
pelled the Prince to seek safety in flight, and 
took seven luiiulred prisoner, who were con¬ 
demned, some to dcatn, and some to tho galleys. 
Oospeau is represented as pereuading them to 
abjure the Calvinistic heresy; after which he 
jirocured tlieir pai*don. The King, in his order 
lor their release, speaks of them as volonfaire^ 
ment convertix; but tho justice of this descrip¬ 
tion may fairly be doubted, seeing that death 
or the gjilleys were die alternative. Shortly 
after this wc find him engaged in tlie good 
work of endeavouring to bring back the con¬ 
vents, many of which were in a state of sad 
disorder, to the srtlSffirity required by tlieir 
original institution. In alliance with the P^ro 
Joseph, a zealous reformer of their abuses, he 
earnestly represented to the nuns the sins to 
which they exposed themselves by their luxury 
of living anu dress, by their readiness to 
welcome visitors, and their eagerness in re¬ 
ceiving and making presents. In the prosecu¬ 
tion of his purpose, he paid frequent visits 
himself to the convents, where, if we rightly 
understand the hint of a contemporary writer, 
the ffiir inmates did their best to convert the 
Bishop to their fagoa d’agir. But^i happily, 


II n'avait pas seulsment la pudenr pour soi-mOmo mail 
cmcoro il la communiquait aux personnes qui I'appro. 
chaient; ot il a souvent chaog6 les llaminoR uo Babylone 
CQ colics de derusalcnii Vamour profane cu un amour 
sacre! 

The py Marqnisc de Rambouillet, in whoso 
house he frequently resided, having been the 
tutor of her son, and a great favourite with the 
Marquis, resolved, on some occasion of frolic, 
to put his reputation in this respect to the 
test. In the middle of the grounds of the 
chateau there was a circle of rocks, surrounded 
by a ^ve of ti*ecs, which formed a very plea¬ 
sant plaoe of promenade. Thither the Marquise 
one day invited him to accompany her. He of 
course assented, and they preceded to take a 
stroll through tho umbrageous grove. On ap¬ 
proaching me rocks near enough to'catch a 
glimpse of them through the foliage, the good 
Bishop fancied he descried a considerable num¬ 
ber ot the fair sex, habited “en nymphos.” 
The Marchioness at first affected not to perceive 
this phenomenon; but, on advancing farther, 
there could bo no question as to the ffict. There 
stood Madame de Rambouillet, with all the 
ladies of the household, truly and unmistake- 
ably in the costume of nymphs, scattered here 
and there, or gathered in groups, on the rocks, 
in most gracenil and ffiscinating attitudes, pre¬ 
senting a spectaeie rarely witnessed by mortal 
of any rank or quality, to say nothing of a 
Bishop. The chronicler, Tallcmant, who re¬ 
lates this piquant incident, concludes by quaintly 
informing us that 

1a bonbomme en fat li ehanne, que depnii, il ne voyait 
jamais la Marquise sans lui parler del rochsrs de Bam- 
bouillot. 

Philippe Oospeau was in high ffivour with 
Richelieu, who promoted him from the see of 
Nantes to that of Lisieux. In gratitude for this he 
was ever ready to promote the Cardinal’s poUcy, 
and to manifest a wish to serve him in every 
other way. We have a curious example in 
the Cardinal’s own Memoirs, where he relates 
that Cospeau proposed to him to effect the 
conversion of the Marshal dc Turenne, and 
give him, Richelieu, the credit of it! The 
mvourite of Richelieu and of Anne of Austria 
could not fail to be installed in the good graces 
of Louis XIII. Courtly smiles h^ their at¬ 
tractions even for Cospeau, and during eight 
years ho basked in them, apparently wh^y 
oblivious of his diocese. His biographer at¬ 
tempts to palliate this dereliction of duty, by 
supposing that the absence of the Bishop was 
supplied by the active corr^ondence he carried 
on; and that he thus administered the affidrs of 
his Bishopric as effectually as if he had personally 
superintended them. Unluckily, no trace what¬ 
ever exists of any such correspondence; and 
Monsieur Livet, therefore, coolly classes it 
among the numerous other documents ** dont 
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la negligence dos contcmporains on Tincendio 
r^volutionnaire nous laissc h rcgrcttcr la ^rtc.’* 

On the death of the King and of Ricnelieu, 
his position ut Court bccaino insecure. As 
M. Livet slyly Tcmarks—“ La Reine I'aimait, 
mais moiiis ct autrement qu’elle n’aimait le 
Cardinal Mazarin 1’’ This totter, in an affected 
zeal fi>r the discipline of the Church, but, in 
trutli, jealous of Cospeau’s influence, issued an 
ordinance, a few months aitci* the king’s death, 
peremptorily requiring all absentee Bishops to 
nipair at once to mcir I’cspectlve dioceses. 
Cospeati saw plainly enough that this general 
order was leyelled specially against him. But 
there was no alternative; submit he must. 
Madame le Mattevillc, in her Memoirs, ^ves 
tlie following account of his parting inte^iew 
with the Queen, which lie probably sought in 
tlic faint hope of obtaining a reprieve:— 

** He paid a Tisit to the Queen ono morning to take 
IcaTO of her. She was mgagod at her toilet, and not 
knowing what to say in the embarrassment produced by 
the presence of the honkommy she moiriy expressed a 
hope that he would remember her in his prayers. As for 
him, he uttered not a word, doubtlessly wishing her to 
nnd^tand, that tlioi^h he obeyed the order, ho was far 
from satisfied with it. 1 was present, and felt much com¬ 
miseration for the Queen and for him whom she drove 
away so gently. The Queen some little time afterwards 
said, in my hearing, to the Mai^uiso do Haiguelay, a 
friend of the Bishop, that she Usd been compollcd by 
many considerations to dismiss him; but sho swore by 
the God she had just received Ifor she had just come back 
from the Holy 6}mmunion) she had done so with 
the greatest pain, and regretted his loss as much as if he 
had been her natural father.” 

No sooner had he returned to his diocese, than 
ho put rigidly in force an order he had issued 
the year before for the residence of the clergy 
in their parishes; probably to quiet his con¬ 
science, after a ^nion, for his own Inches in 
this particular. He survived his arrival at 
Lisieux only three years, during wliicli time he 
sedulously devoted himself to the duties of his 
high and responsible office. 

It remains only to refer briefly to the ora¬ 
tion he delivered on the occasion of the funeral 
of Henry IV. Containing, as it does, many 
passages of fervent eloquence and pathos, its 
genen^l tone is greatly overchaiged. Not only 
does he make King Heniy above all the hci'ocs 
of antiquity in martial prowess, but, connecting 
it with the blessings he subsequently conferred 
upon France by maintaining })€acc within and 
witliout, he does not hesitate to compare him 
with our Lord, who, after having by his irre¬ 
sistible )x>wer hurled the rebel angels to per¬ 
dition, biid aside his warlike glory, and came 
down from heaven to establish peace upon 
earth. He sums up thus 

A fin done quo i’image se rapporiasieA Son idAs, la 
figaia A son prototype, le Boi an rois des rois (!) la 
Sapience elcni^ a vendu que si notre Prince par la con¬ 


fession do ses ennemis rnfme, s'etait renda admirable en 
guerre, il ne lo fut pas molns en paiz. 

The renunci^on by the great Henry of the 
faith in which he was bred, and which he pro¬ 
fessed daring the major part of his life, is the 
subject of unbound^ admiration and eulogy 
by^ the orator, and carries him into the worst of 
his extravagancies. When France ^vas dis¬ 
tracted by two religions more opposite (os he 
says) th^ light and darkness,—than Jesus 
Christ and Satan,—Henry brought all the 
power of his kingdom to bear upon those with 
whom, as his co-religionists, he had hitlierto 
been dlicd. The siege and cajituro of Amiens 
was the final and fatal blow nc dealt against 
his quondam bi'cthrcn. The most furious 
hatred (exclaims our orator), the most cruel 
evils that war ever inflicted, were at once ap¬ 
peased by the clemency and admirable govern¬ 
ment of the victor: all ill-will, all injuries, were 
wholly forgotten, and universal love and affec¬ 
tion changed the names of King, subjects, and 
fellow-citizens, into those of father, children, and 
brothel's. Then comtis the climax of setting 
the creature above the Creator, The Deity, 
by his almighty power, reduced the jarring 
elements of nature to subjection, and united 
them in one harmonious whole. ** But thou 
(suddenly iiddressing the dead) hast con- 
ti'olled, instead of the air and the 'watei's, the 
rage and madness of men; thou hast calmed, 
instead of floods and tempests, the most furious 
passions of our souls.” ** Seasons, (continues 
the orator) “ages, the ever-moving elements, 
which, undergoing continual changes, remain 
firm and constont under the influence of an 
incompreliensiblc Providence, have caustid all 
philosopheis, and all angels too, to adore the 
wonders of his greatness. But what is the 
fickleness of seasons, the disturbances of ages, 
the warring of elements, in comparison with 
the inconstancy of licarts, tlic violence of 
passions, tho impetuosity and fury of the 
anger and hatreds of so many princes and 
people, appeased and brought under subjection 
to the divine laws by tbe instrumentality of 
this great King!” 

Again:— 

Having sucked in error wlth'liis nurse’s milk, and 
passed ^e greater portion of his life amidst tho darkness 
of Calvinism, ho so completely shook oif, that not tho 
smallest appearance of it remained with him. But in what 
rank sliall wo place his liaving carried the Holy Mass, by 
the mere authority of his name to the gpates of Constanti¬ 
nople, and plant^ in the centre of Mahomedanism a 
college of those Fathers who bear by good title, and preach 
holily, the name of Jesus ? Does not this extraoioinary 
power possessed by the simple word of a princo draw us 
to the contem^tion of the All-powerful, who, himself 
the Word, created all things by his word ? 

But even these extravagancies arc outdone 
in the passage wherein he describes the tortures 
inflicted qn Ravaillac:— 
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contemplating which with the greatest atten- 
tion^ he address<Hl his companion with a be* 
wildercd air —* Ah, my friend, there indeed is 
a slipper that captivates my imagination. What 
a darling (miffiim) foot that must be for which 
it was made! I take too much plcusuro in 
looking at it: let us be off quickly, for there is 
danger in staying/” The printer of Auxerre 
getting scent of Master lletif's doings, gave 
him bis cowyc, and away he Avent, **pleure de 
iom hit ffrmtteit de la ville/* to try his luck in 
Paris. There he was fortunate enough to ob¬ 
tain employment in the Royal printing esta¬ 
blishment, at tAA'o and a-half thincs a day. lie 
bethought him of augmenting this modicum by 
taxing nis literary poAvers; but, on further "rc- 
tiection, determined ** to live ” firat, and then 
to Avrite. “ Oi\ tnvrepourlul, c*etait aivierJ* 
With this vieAV be betook himself to the ^^caves” 
of the Palais Royal, the resort of military 
1 oysterers, ladies of the coulisses, “ nymphs de 
comptoir,”(An{/^/re,Bhop-girls),e<z</^e/n!/«09nnc. 
His love-list here, made up of fair ones of all 
descriptions, including un chapelet entier de 
rMigtettseXj* soon ran up to so unmanageable a 
number, that, to render them all honour due, ho 
prepared a love-calendar, assigning to each of 
his fair saints her particular day. HaAdng 
thus happily disposed of three liundi^aiidsixty- 
hve, he mund a surplus of sixty odd, still on his 
hands unprovided for. He Avas, for a time, some¬ 
what puzzled, Qmlles niches suppUmmtaires 
qffrir a ces ^cket'esses?^' At length a happy 
thought struck him, and he solved the difficulty 
by ^ding another Lais to each Sunday, and 
distiibuting tlio remaining half-dozen among as 
many festival-days. One fine morning, being 

I irobably satiated Avith the follies in which he 
lad so long indulged, he took it into his head 
to marry, “ n’ayant rien de mieux k faire,” says 
Mons. Monselet. His first wife was an English 
iidventuress, Henrietta Kircher (we should be 

f lad to know where he stumbled upon an 
Englishwoman Avith this name), who left him 
after a few months ^^devalisant h domicile 
conjugal pour alter Tnourir sur un grahat de 
Piccadilly^ His next essay was with one 
Agnes Lebegue, with whom he was in a state 
of continual waiffire, to indemnify himself for 
which he followed his former ‘^bonnes for¬ 
tunes,” and buried the cares of his homo now 
with Rosette, then Avith Appoline,” and wi^ 
all the ** petites leve-nez ” of the millinery 
shops. 

Among his literary productions at this time 
Avas one with the subject of which he had 
made himself thoroughly acquainted, and 
which he m^ truly be said to have written 
con amore. This notable volume was entitled, 
“ Le Phnographe^* professing to set forth, with 
a view to their prevention, **les medheurs 


qn'occasimne h puhlicis^ne de^ f&mnmj' and 
announced as the ideas konnMe-homme^' 
on a project for Ac reglemant of that descrip¬ 
tion of ladies with whom he had made himself 
so intimate. In elaborately prochuming all 
the secrets of the system, he may fairly be ac¬ 
cused of basely turning king's-cvidence; despite 
which, this expose liaa a greater vogue tlmn any 
of his previous publications; and an edition is 
said to have been printed in Jjondon, “ rhez 
Jean I^ourse, JAhraire, elans le Strand, 1709.” 
His biographer describes it as ^*un plan de 
hgUlation de Cytherai un code a Vusage des 
Phrynes de Paris,** Another Avork of some¬ 
what similar character, I^es Contempmuiines, 
ou, Aventures des plus jolis femmes deVage 
present,** gained for him, Ave are told, no less a 
sum than 60,000f. He was all the rage for 
a time. “ Sans grammaire ct. sans ortho- 
graphs, il halani;.a la- vogue des savants et des 
beau esprits, Ce fut un spectnele nnUine,** 
What a Triton among the miiinoAvs Avas this 
book-load of bad spelling and bad grammar is 
evident from the style in Avhicli Mons. Monselet 
introduces it to our notice. “ Je tons encore 
de coth, pour alleger noire hagage, nne vingt- 
nine de volumes tpCon retrovvera an catalogue 
et 9‘6semwis noire examen pour les fameuses 
contemporaims** We ara not informed of the 
mode in which he divested himself of his 
(j0,000f., and became reduced to abje^’i dis¬ 
tress; but Avo find him, at the age of forty- 
three (perhaps hoping to reinstate himself by 
sailing on another tack), writing Le Quad- 
ragenaire ou Vagede rmoncer aux passions;** 
though his biographer confesses that he was 
far from carrying into practice the principles 
here propounded, but, on the contrary, never 
pursued his habitual coui*rc avec plus de 
jovgue juvenile*** He did not, so far as ap¬ 
pears, take any part in the Revolution, pro¬ 
bably from being prematurely worn out. In 
1794 ho made a last but ineffectual effort to 
retrieve himself, by publishing a series of vo¬ 
lumes, after the manner of Rousseau’s Con¬ 
fessions,” entitled ‘^Monsieur Nicholas,” 
wherein he details the most minute particulars 
of his life, and thinks important the world 
should not he left in ignm^cc of any one in¬ 
digestion by which he was ever affiicted. Ma 
2 )rkmiere indigestion,** he say^, date de 
Covrgis, pour avoir so\tp6 d^une CAiisse de /teurc; 
la deuxieme,** &c. &c. His teeth, he further in¬ 
forms us, grew black while he was “cn pension” 
with the Abb6 Thomas! Then his coughs, 
colds, and fevers are drawn out in long array; 
alAvays ailing, more or less, from his youth. 
This publication dragged its sIoav length along 
for three years, being frequently stopped for 
want of n^oans. On one of the latest of the^e 
occasions he cuts short the book with. 
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** Readers, I now deliver to you what I have pity overcomes every other feeling when we 
thus far written, that I may continue to exist read the words he adds, A quoi tient ma vie ? 
yet a few days longer, * co7mr^ V Anglais co«- Je tnatique de ckemiees,** Such was the end 
dainne vend son co7*ps /' Whence did he of R6tif de ^ Bretonne* 
glean tliis queer piece of information ? But 


La DueJt^sse de SainUJvlien. Recit historique par Ic docteur F. D. Guerrazzi, traduit de 
I'ltalien par Ch. L. Livet. Paris. Alvaros fils, ^diteur. Rue de la Lunc, 24. 


The narrative before us, professes not to be a 
romance,«but an episode m the history of mo¬ 
dern It^y. The incidents, whether true or 
fictitious, are certainly striking; and though 
the tale involves both guilt and horror, the les¬ 
son it inculcates will not have been taught in 
vain, if it should haply arrest one sinner in his 
downward path. 

The scene opens at Florence, on the 1st No¬ 
vember 1637. Ferdinand II., of glorious mo- 
inory, being then upon the throne of Tuscany. 

The Duke and Duchess of Saint-JuUen, re¬ 
cently wedded, reside in the magnificent villa 
Salviati, surrounded by all the luxuries and 
appliances that unbounded wealth can supply. 

Both are young and well favoured; the 
Duchess, indeed, is represented to have been 
singularly beautiful, and to have loved her 
spouse with the most ardent devotion. Un¬ 
happily there dwells, not far from the ducal 
palace, an aged man, one Justin Canacci, a re¬ 
tired Florentine merchant, who, in the cold 
evening of his life, espous^ a beautiful girl, 
named Catherine, whose bright blue eyes and 
golden hair captivate the Duke. They fur¬ 
tively carry on an intrigue, which the Duchess 
discovers. Whereupon she thus soliloquizes. 

THE POBTBAIT. 

— Mais quel charmo a done cette Catherine pour 
m^arracher fe cccur de mon mori! Fille du peuple, elle 

no pent comprendro la noblesse dm sentiinents. 

On la dit elevee dans la fango.et il en doit dire 

aiiisi! —■ Mals mut-etro on me trompo.Oui, 

oui, ce qui pres aello clianno le Due, ce sont les impuros 
ToluptM, Tabandon sans pudour, Ics gestes proTocateurs, 
riiifamie habituello do ces foiiimes-ld.— Ah 1 pourquoi la 
beautd qui devrait former I’liuritage exclusif des onges, 
a-t-elle vte donnee eu partogo a ces infames creatures! 
— Mais cst-elle done si belle? Voyons! 1^ marquiso 
Cecilia m‘en a procur^p portr:ut: paurro amie 
Combien do reconnai^KRTO Jo lui dois! . ... Voyons! 

Elle approche a la hate du balcon, pour avoir plus do 
luinUre, une ^ble sur laquelle est un miroir. Elle s'as- 
sied, dispose son voile et scs chevenz, adoucit sos regards 
et s'etu^ d ramcner sur scs levreslasercnite da sourire. 
Puis elle tiro do son seiu uno miniature d'un art exquis, 
ct la regarde avec uuo expression que la parole Uumaiiio 
est impuissante d rendre. 

Ce portrait reprdsentait unc jeune femme embellie par 
une opulente chevelure blonde, par la douceur do ses yeux 
d*un suave aznr; son front blano est si pur que I’ango 
meme de rinnocence pourrait la beuir dws un baiser. 
Le visage entier respirait un tel chanue de pudeur, quon 
so sentut plus prds do I’adoror que do raimer, coniiue il 
arrive quand on regarde avec un vif sentiin|nt do fart les 
tableaux de Raphael. 


La terreur avait trouble 1* dme do la pauvre duchesse, 
et avec I'ame, lo visage. Elle se seutait ddfaite et n'osait 
so regardcr do nouveau dans le miroir; mais son destin le 
Toulait, 6t elle so regarda. 

Cette autro dtait si froichc, quand elle-memo ddjd 
allait se faucr 1 

^ Mub moi aussi j'al dte fraiche comiiie une flour, 
quand, vierw, enflammde d'amour, je m'abandennai dans 
tes bras! Quel autre que toi m'a dessdchd les Joues par 
1' ardeur de ses baisers! si mon regard est dovouu lan- 
guissant, d mon epoux, ifest-ce pas parce quo je t'ai re- 
produit dans mon sein et t'ai duim6 le ^nhour d'avoir un 
fils ? Lo ccQur d'uno feuimo, d'uue epouso dons la main 
d'un mari, e'est le papillou sous les doigts d'un enfant 
mediant qui lui arrachc tautut une die, tautdt Tautre, 
et puis le ddchiie et le foule aux pieds on riant. 

During one of their stolen interviews, the 
guilty pair are Burprise<l by old Canacci, who, 
straggling with violent emotion, thus accosts 
Ins hemming wife. 

TUE DITTEB BEFBOACU. 

— Catherine, pourquoi as-tu souillo mos cheveuz 
blancs? Pourquoi tant te hater? Si tu avais attendu 
un peu, tu serais reside innocentc, ctjemourrais eu poix. 
— Maintonant jo descends au tomb^u, dcsosp^e, mais 
sans haine contre toi. Trends mon testament: je to laisso 
maitresse de toi, de tous mes bions. Puissc Dieu to par- 
donner commo je te pardonne, do toutes les forces de nioii 
GODur!—Et toi, quo jc n'ai comm quo par lo d^sespoir que 
tu verses ii cette dornidro heure sur mon ame *, toi que 
j’al vu d la lueur de la foudre, si tu Tairaes toujours 
d’amour, si tu mo la rends heureuse, va, jc quittc la terre 
en tc pardonuant aussi. 

As he utters these last words his feet fail 
him: he falls at the feet of Catherine and ex¬ 
pires. He leaves a worthless son, Baccio, the 
ofispring of a former marriage; a drunkard, 
apendthrifi, and a gambler; who, having 
speedily dissipated his patrimony, becomes, in 
the hands of the enraged Duchess, a ready in¬ 
strument to wreak her revenge on the unfortu¬ 
nate Catherine. 

For this purpose, the Duchess aelects an 
evening when she is aware that her husband is 
at the house of her rival; but in her carriage, 
masked, and at a little distance, awails his de¬ 
parture. With Baccio and another attendant,, 
Maigoutte, she then makes her way to the 
sleeping-room of Catherine. 

A wife's vengbaece. 

La personne an masque de velours noir s'approcha de 
Catherine avec nn regard de faocon; ello la contempla, 
fixe et immobile; puis elle tira tout 4 coup un large poi- 
raard; elle I’eut frappoe si Margoutte ne rout retenue eu 
disont: 

— Nou, dgnuons-lui le temps de se reevneiher avec 
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Biflu. —• Fosant use main tmt T^paule de Catherine, il 
]’a secoua Ug^ment, et continua: Faites Totre paix 
arec Bieu, lee moments de Totre vie eont comptde. 

Catherine ee leva, so frottant lea ycux, lee ouvraat, les 
fenuant avec use i^tonnanto rapiditd: 6tait<4» une hal- 
ineination? Mais J^rume, avcc une voix dont le calme 
cffirayait, rcprit: 

— Avez*vous comprie? II voue resto cin^ minutes d 

ViVTO. 

_Finissons^en!—s'ecriait lo masqno noir en so d6mo- 

uant pour ee ddlivrer des mains de Margoutto. Finis- 
S 011 S rn. — A Fcnfer! 

^ Noil; donnons-lul lo temps do rdciter son acte de 
contrition. LaiSBez-liii une chance d'aller en Paradis, 
Votre Seigneurio sera sOre de no pas la rencontrer dans 
I'autre monde. , 

— Mw, ot pourquoi voulez-rous mo tuer, seigneurs, 
Je ne vous connais pas. 

— Nous te connaissons. 

— Seigneurs, si vous vouloz ma fortune, mos bijoux, 
tout ce qui ost dans la maison, prenez-le; Je ne m*cn 
plaiudrai pas, je n’en dirai rien d la justice, Je vous lojtire 
par la mort de notre rddempteur..... 

Nous ne sommos pus do volours. Bappelcz-vous 
quo deux des cinq minutes sont passdes. 

Mais pourquoi vous plonger les mains dans le sang 
d'nno panvre femme qui ne vous connait pas, que vous no 
conmuues pas? N'avez-vous pas uno mere? uuo 
femmo ? un flls ? Ne croyez-vous pas en Biou ? 

Pensez d rogler v(» comptes avec lui; pour nous, 
e'est notre affaire; ct surtout rappelez-vous quo trois des 
cinq minutes sont dejd passoes. 

— Mais je ne suis pas prepare.Mais je ne puis 

monrir I.Je ne suis pas malade! Je me sens plciue 

de vioJ'ai besoin de vivn. 

•—11 fant monrir! 

— Monrir ? (Test nn mot, monrir; mais vous n'ima- 
ginez pas, vous, la doulcnr, Tcffroi d’une semblablemort? 
Quand la vio cst consumde, que toutes les illusions qui la 
font belie sont tumboes, qn'on est r^concilid avec Bicu, 
souteuu par un pretro saint, ddvord par la inaladie, on 

accepto la mort comme une necessity.Mais je suis 

au printomps de ma vio; j*ai d peine tremp6 mes levros 

dans I’existcnco.flenrs do ma goirlando sont 

toutes fraT(^cs;—je erois en Bleu, je crois au bonheur, 
jo crois a I'amour; j'aime ot je suis aim£e,—ct vous vouloz 
me tucr! jo suis lieurcuse, entendez-vons ? — heureuse 
.Gt vous Toulez mo tuer! En quo! vous ai-jo- of¬ 
fense? 

— En quoi tn m'as offens^ ? crla la personno au 
masque de velours cn rarrachant avec fureur ^ son vi¬ 
sage. Je snis Vdronique Cybo, femmo du due de Saint 
Jmien. Et maintenant, peux-tu domander si tu m*as 
offensde ? Baissc les yeux, impudente, et ne me regarde 
pas cn face. J'etais la mere dos pauvres; j'aimais d 
seconrir les maJheureoses jeunee filles, pour les sauver du 
d6sbonnoar;—maintenant je chassc le mendiant avec une 
inal^iction; je me complais dons la honte des autres; 
je trioropho dws les doufeurs ddsciperees, et jc les irrite 
autant qqe jo penx:—A qui la faute? A toi? 

Autrefois, calmes ^taient mes pens^es, tranquille mon 
somroeil; maintenant, snr mon o^ler je trouve I'insom- 
nio et le crime; des fimtomes de sang agltent mon cer- 
veau trouble; ct d qui la faute, sinon d toi? J'avais un 
amant, et jo ne Tai plus; un 6ponx chdri, et je no I'ai 
plus; par tot, j*ai tout pei^u da^ co monde; par toi, je 
perdrai lo saint de mon dme; pour toi, j'ai frappd jus- 

3 a*aa sang I'cnfant que pendant neuf mois j’ai portd 
ans mon sein, que pendant dix-huit mois j'ai nourri do 
mon lait, mon fils unique, mon fils bicn-aim6,‘~-et tn mo 
demandes si tu m'os offens^e? etparceqnetu es heu- 
rcuse* ■ • • tout mon malhcur...,, tu veux viTre?-^a 
mourras, ma heureuse, et par mes mains, et d I'in- 
stant 

A la vue de cotte forcen^e, le froid du couteau passa 
dans I'dme de Catherine. Son visage prit laeouleur de la 


mort, et, eompronant par Instinct qna tonte supplication 
serait inutile, elle so prostema, embrassant avec dd- 
seepoir les getioux de Jdrome, et s'dcriant: 

— Sauve-moi! am nom du sang do Jdsnsciucifid!— 
Sauve-moi! m(^me aux oondanmds a mort poor d’horri- 
bles crimes, aux parricides ct antres qui font frdmir, on 

laisse lo temps de vivre.quand.quand.— 

et ici, avec ses deux mains ello couvrait son visage rouge 


comme le feu.Quand elles sont enceintes 

Et moi aussi.do lui.j'ai uno erdaturo 

fl » • v ^ 


ici.dans mon sein.ct jo no le savais pas 

marid d une autro femme.pitid!.pardon! 

.ma fauto enfm, e'est do I’amour!. 

Elle plenroit, ia madheureuse, ct embrassait les genoux 
de Margoutto d'uno moniere si tonchaute, qoq^Margoutte 
loi-meme sentit pour la premiere fois son estomac—je 
n'oso dire son cccur—dmu. II s'approclia do I'oreille do 
la duchesso et mnrmnra. 

^ — Commo ello est grosso. 

» Raison de plus; elle mourra! 

— Vitc, sauvons-nous! cria cn so prdcipitant dans la 
chambro un hommo enveloppd d'un manteau. 

— TiO guct approebo: je I’ai rencontrd ici sur la place 
des Anges, et j’accours k toutes jambes pour vous cn 
avertir. 

— Lc guet! rdpota Margoutto, et cn so toumant vers 
lo nouveau venu, il lilcha Ic bras de la duebesse. 

La duebesse, so trouvant la main libre, baisso les yenx 
et voit le beau seiu blanc ot palpitant do Catherine n gc- 
nonx.~Bo tout le poids de sa personno, aveugle de fu¬ 
reur, die portojin coup qui atteint Catlicrino u la gorge, 
pdnbtre dws lc corps cl lui coupe la voix pour toujours. 

EUo sc relcva comme un ressort; die dtciidit les ^uains, 
lamalbeuTouse; elle cssaya do parlcr; sa bouclio n'avait 
plus do voix, mais des san^lots, ct u ebaque sanglot, 
dos flots do sang s'dciiappaTcnt avec bruit do sa gorge 
duchirfic. 

Morgouttc, d cot affreux spectacle, cut do la pitid d sa 
mauiere; il tira un poigiiard ct dit: 

— Maintenant il vaut mieux I’adiever! 

Et il Ini per^u le ccBur. 

The following day, the first of the year 
1638, a gran<l gala ia preparing at Court, pre¬ 
sents as usual are exchanged; the Duke re¬ 
ceives from his Duchess a chest, filled appa¬ 
rently with the finest linen and the costliest 
lace, beneath which, however, he finds, to his 
horror—the head of his murdered mistress ! 

From that hour he refuses to sec, or to ho 
reconciled to, his wife—^his nature is altogether 
changed: he wanders for two years all over 
Europe, and then, haggard, broken-hearted, 
and emaciated, returns to bis palace to die. 

The Duchess survives him more than lialf a 
century, during the whole of which time she 
passes herdaysm actsofpenitence and contrition. 

Le pcuple la rogarda comme une sainte, et cetto opi¬ 
nion se confirma ebaque jour d'avantago quand on vit 
tout bri86 le pav6 de mabre oO, depuis ciequantc-quatre 
ans, die vonait R'agcnouillcr pour plenrcr son crime; le 
bruit do sa p6nitence so r6pandit, et I'on put voir nn dou¬ 
loureux cilice qu'on rotira de ses llaucs settlement lo jour 
de sa mort. 

The story is powerfully and effectively told : 
tlie different scenes, as our readers will have 
perceived from the above specimens, arc 
sketched with a masterly hand, and commen¬ 
dation is due alike to the author and his trans¬ 
lator, the pmiiy of whose language reminds ns 
forcibly orpalzac himself. 
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MemArtt de BUboqttet, recueUlis par un Bourgeois de Paris, Tome III. Faria: Libraire 

Nottvellei Boulevard des ItalienSi 15. 


This, the third volume, completes the vritty 
“ Memoirs of Bilboquct,*' by lar the pleasant¬ 
est and most amusing satire that has been peis 
petrated for some time. As we have ali^ady 
said, to enjoy thoroughly the humour of this 
travestie the reader ought to be familiar with 
the original “ Memoirs of Vdron,” now also 
completed. 

To no one writer does the merit attach of 
having produced the work before us. It is a 
joint production of the contributors to tlie 

Charivari,*' though the original idea ema¬ 
nated, and the whole has been edited by, 
Edmond Texier, the riclacteur eti chef of the 
above paper. 

The humour pervading every page of the 
first and second volumes does not in the least 
flag in the third; and after having perused it, 
we can well understand and pailicipate in the 
intense admiration Bilboquct elicited from the 
Parisians. Tlio wit of the narrative consists, 
of course, in the extravagant way in which all 
the incidents ofYdron’s career, his vanity aW 
self-adulation, are paraphrased and burlesqued. 

Since the days of Macairc, never, perhaps, 
has there appeared on the soil of riuncc so 
thorough a charlatan, so unmitigated a scamp, 
BO clever and barefaced a swindler, as Bilbo- 
qiiet. There is nothing of a speculative cho- 
ractei' that he docs not attempt, no project too 
vast, no Bchcmo too chimerical for him. Re¬ 
gardless of consequences to others, so long as 
he can see a prospect of advantage for himself, 
he flies at every game; assumes any name or 
disguise that he thinks fit; almost invariably 
succeeds for a time; and, when he finds the tide 
setting against him, disappears, to rise again in 
another and a distant quarter. 

Wo select one of his numerous swindles. 
He has determined upon founding a gambling 
establishment at a watering-place, after the 
style of one of the numerous haunts of dissi¬ 
pation of that kind in Germany. 

He selects a wild spot on the borders of the 
Black Forest, to be ca lled Les eaux de Mar- 
tmgaff where h^^ves directions for the con¬ 
struction of a Kiirsaal, with all the concomi¬ 
tants of hotels, lodging-houses, baths, &c., of 
the most elegant and sumptuous character. . 

Faitos-raoi," says ho, ** des inaisons cn acajou, on 
6mail, en porcelaine, on bisenit, on co quo vous voudrez. 
Senlcment qu'ollcs soieut toutes doublecs on satin on en 
velours blou-de-ciel.** 

Having decided on the spot, and given these 
orders, the next step is to discover the minci'al 
water! 

After sinidng wells, and boring in all direc¬ 
tions, he is unable to discover any ^ring what¬ 


ever. This difiiculty, which would have dis¬ 
concerted an ordinary mortal, is made nothing 
of by him. He has a tank dug, and agrees 
with a number of water-carriers to fill it every 
night from a spring two leagues off. 

J'institue ainsi les eaux do Martingaf. Jo puis y 
mctlre tout ce que jo voudrai, da sol, du poirr^ de la 
canucUc, du giroSe, etc. 

Then comes out a flaming prospectus, headed 
with a woodcut of a castle, on the front of 
which appears in large letters 


IKS KAIIX DB MAaTXSaAV. 


r/cfllcaciti^ do ces eaux pour toutes sortes de^aladies, 
monomauics, malaises int6rienr8 et exteriours, vieiit 
d’lUro uuiversellomcut constatee par toutes les academics 
do I'Europe, facuU&s, pUarmacics, illustratious medicalei 
des quatro parties du mondo. 

Ijos eaux luedicinalcs connnes jasqu*^ co jour ont la 
funesto liabitudo d'exhaier toutes sortes de parfuins assor. . 
d^sagreables en sociiitd. L’industrio de M. Dumonge 
pourrait, d juste titre, attaquer les susdits parfums eu 


coiitrefo^’on. 

Cest rhydrogeno sulfureux, e'est ramnioniaque, lo 
chloTC, i'ceuf pourri, la vicillo cliandcllo, une fuule d*iior- 
reurs quo les mddecius attaebds aux dtablissemeuts d’eaux 
thi'rmales conscillent aux mns ddlabr6s do s‘ingurglter 
pour rccouvrcr la Hear, k coloris, toutes les roses du 
priutemps do la sant^. 

Les eaux de Martingaf ont, au coiitrairo, la pretention 
de n'uifrir d To^rat ct au gout que des principos on no 
peut plius agrt'ables. 

11 est bicn temps d'en finir, je pensc, avee ces TicUles 
infectious ropugnantos ct sulfureuses dont on inon^ 
dcpm.s trop longtcinps les estomacs de la bonne com- 
paguie. 


Comjwition des Eaux di 


Muriingaf, 


Erscdco de truffes • • . . 545 
Ck)ulis d’ccrovisses .... 322 

Sauce Robert.13K 

Sauce aux crcvcttcs .... 219 
Bouillon de faisan . . . . * 413 


Ces eaux conviennent surtout aux jeunes littdrateurs 
dtiolos par lo sonnet et I’hdmistlclie, qiii ont consocre la 
plus belle partie de tear jouncsso d courir aprus dc« ddl- 

tCUTS. 

Elies conviennent dgalemcnt aux pianlstes allemands 
et troubadours qui ont failli recevoir lo knout pour avoir 
fait trop do victimes dans la haute socldtd russe; 

Aussi aux tdnors itallens, out portent des corsets et se 
mettent, a la villc, du blanc do c5ruse sur Ic visage pour 
fairc somblant d'etre consonimes par les bonnes fortunes; 

Plus aux iinanciers, aux conlissicrs cxpuIsiHi do la 
Bourse, qui ont attrapo des rhumes de cervcaiAn faisaut 
lours affaires d la belle dtoile; 

Plus aux vieilles fcntincs nervcuscs, dont la tetc a fini 

{ lar demdiiagcr d force do vouloir parlcr la belle et noble 
ai^o inventce par M. de Balzac. 

Les cures opdr6cs par les eaux do Martingaf sent d6jd 
si nombreuses, quMl faudrait plusieurs millions de raroes 
de papier pour les enumorer. 

Vous ue voyoz pas autour de nos sources de ces fan- 
tomes inclin6s sur eux-memes, de ces pbysiouomics 
blemes et chetives commo on en rencontre dons les eta- 
biissements oidin^res. 

Tous nos malades rient, chantent d tue-tete, impro- 
visent des ponte-ncufs, entonnmit des refrains grlvois. 
Jamais chez nous de croqne-niort, ni d'cmployd des 
pompes funebres. 
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V(^ pour la partie serieuse ct pratique des eauz de 
Martingaf.—Resto maiutenaut le cotd pittoresque, la 
phyiionomie des licux, les sites, les promenades, qu'il faut 
mot nous gardcr de nteliger. 

Un pays d’eaaz qui ue serait pas posd dans la pu¬ 
blicity comtno on coroeille de flours, la v^ldo de Tempo, 
un printemps porpetuel, le boeage dm bocjqses, Toasis des 
oasis, serait bion assord d'erance de n'aToir aucune noto¬ 
riety, aucune existence existence. 

Ileurissex done, forots d'orangers; ourrez-Tous, touffes 
de roses; buissons de tubdreuses, enconsez an loin Tat- 
mosphere des plus donees ezhalaisons, des plus ddlicieux 
aromes, plus suarcs cent fois, plus pdndtrants que tous 
cenz qui s'echappent des prospectus de la Socidtd hygid- 


nique. 

Mais id, je le declare bautoment, il rao fait absolu- 
ment de la coulcur, du style, le eoncours actif ct serieux 
de la littdrature contemporaiue.—A inoi los cUroniqueurs 
ot les Metes! •. 

Je demande done que les hommes do plnmo et depen- 
sde mettent i la moide los eaux de Martingaf; quUIs 
chantent lenrs rertus et leurs ddlices sur tous les tous, 
sur toutes les fibres de leurs colonnes. 

II me faut i la fois ^ Vidylle et du dithyrambe, un 
mdlange ^ trompette et de cbalnmeau. 

Qn’on dise partout, dans toute la presse, que pour 
rarer, pour aimer, pour effeuiller les roses de Texistence, 
il n*y a an monde que les eaux do Martin^, les sinu- 
osit^ ombreusos, les parasols eacbantys,les uamacs verts 
de Martingaf. 

Entendes-vous d'ici la chute de nos ruisseaux et le 
murmure de nos grands arbres qui imitent le son de Tor 
f^tillant sur le tapis rert? 

Et les rossignols, nmia des tailleurs et des croupiers, 
qui TOUS font onteudre, au milieu du feuillage, ces ac¬ 
cents si donzde; Nbirtin^ir et paste s^Miennevaplut; 
— Votre/eu, mguieurs ... 

Les bratiaux, en rentrant d Tetable, lancent un regard 
du c6t6 de la maison de jeu, ct ont Tair de rouloir ap- 
pder: Motuieur de la chambre. 

#**«#■« 


Tons les Jours, nouvelles formules, uoureaux coups de 
trompette. 

Grandee chasses de Martingaf! 

C*est dydddment de le 1*' Korembro prochain qnevont 
s'oarrir les solennelics et magnifiques chasses de Martin- 
qoi remnent d'avance tout ce qne la Kussie, la 
nance, VAllemagne, TEcosse, la Belgique ct la Grece 
comptent de hardis centaures, de brillants cOsse-cous. 

L'Europe tout entiere va monter & cheral! 

Des meutes innombrables de caniches parfaitement 
elevds, parf^tement littyraires, seroot mis & la dispo¬ 
sition de messieurs les touristes, qui pourront chosser 4 
loisir sous les auspices de ces intdressants animaux, qui 
ont fignrd, pour la plupart. sur plusieurs theatres de 
drame et ont mSme le titre de collaWateurs. 

Tous les matins, an lever de I'aurore, grandcs fanfares 
dans la forSt, musique le soir au Casino, musique dans 
la pliUne, musioue dans les montagnes, musique au 
salon, daqs la salle d manger, dans let greniers, les cor¬ 
ridors, les cabinets les plus intimes $ musique partout. 

Dn reite, dans les ebasses de Martingaft tous n'avez a 


essuyer aucune des fatigues ni des vicissitudes, qui accom- 
pagnent ordinairement ce genre d’cxcrcicc. 

L'administratioq> du Ca^o a pris d'avanco toutes les 
mesuros pour quo le ipblcr eut tous les e^ds possibles 
pour messieurs les dtrougers qui lui font Thouneur de le 
poursuivre. 

Axnsi, les perdrix viennent vous apporter, dans leur 
bee, les fcuilles du chou qui leur est destind, les aluuettcs 
se suicident ct so dirigent instinctivement du cutd de la 
rotissoire. 

Les lievres voui offent eux-mcmes leur rdblo et les 
ehevreuils leurs cdtelcttcs. 

Apres los ebasses, ou annonce le trajet. 

De Paris 4 Martingaf, trajet en six houres, cinq heures 
ou quatre heures; on preud trois ligties de cheinin de fer, 
deux diligences, quatre pataches, trois carrioles, deux 
coucous, et ou est arrive. 

Alors, vous avez la jouissanco d*uu vaste cabinet de 
lecture bicii chauffe, bien ^aird. 

On y trouvo toutes les uouveautds, les productions les 
pins dldgantes et les plus gracieuscs do la littdrature 
contcmporaiiie: le Catechieme poistard^ le Manuel du vrai 
boxeurfrat^ait^ les ouvroges de M. Louis Veuillot, etc. 

Uuc fois iustalld 4 Martingaf, vous nagez littdralc- 
nient dans I'abondanco et des pkusirs que Mahomet lui- 
mdme u’a pas revvs. 

Tons les jours, vous avez, pour quarante sous par tdto, 
un diner 4 vin^-ciuq services od vous pouvoz iuviter qui 
bon vous semble, tout votre arrondissemeut si vous etes 
dans le civil, tout votre bataUlon si vous ctes dans lo mili- 
tai|8. 

II faut vraiment renoncer 4 decrire la magnificence du 
diner do Martingaf; e'est d'un delirant, d’uu copieux, I» 
plus heureux amalgame io Tabondance germaniquo avec 
la ddlicatesse do la cuisine franqaise! 

Les joUes femmes, les bcautds fascinantes, abondeut 
neccssaircmcnt auz eaux dc Martingaf. Cost bien autre 
chose que dans les ancieus salons de Frascati I 

A peine avez-vous cu lo temps d'ouvrir votre porte- 
inant^u que dej4 deux ou trois princesses dtraiigeres 
courent apres vous. 

Tous les jours, sous votre serviette, vous trouvez uue 
nouvclle lettre d'amour avec des mechos de cboveux. 

La vie cst si facile ct si belle dans ce pays enchanteur, 
qu*il est, 4propremcntparlcr, le pied-a-terre ^ toutes les 
voluptds moderues! 

Would that we had space to transcribe the 
whole of this capital satire on the art of puf¬ 
fing. Our readers will| of course, recognize 
the particular Spa here designated, more par- 
ticul^ly since its self-laudatory advertisements 
appearing periodically about this season are 
couched m language scarcely less high flown 
and absurd. 

No one sufiiciently acquainted with the lan¬ 
guage to understand the allusions and the 
general style in which tha^ .are written, will 
repent the purchase of these three volumes* 
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Lei Perce^Neige, Nouvellea da Noi'd, Tmduites par X. Marmirr. Paris: Gamier Freres, 

Part 1 . Kussie. —Le Tourbillon de Neige—Lc Coup do Pistolet—L’Anniversaire—Utballa— 
Dsohellaledin. • ^ 

Part 2. Suisse.— La Feaimc du Pficbeur-—line Simple Histoire de Village—'Lo Pasteur 
Adjoint. 

Part 3. AMiniQUB du Nobd.—L* Aurora de Pourpr. Une taclie b, la Jour. 


Our readers will see that this volume is some* 
what in the style of a pot^pourrit and has this 
advantage—that if the first story should not give 
satisfaofion, the second or the third may com* 
pensute, and it has tlicrcfore a chance of 
meeting the caprices of every taste. 

The series, however, possesses a strong family 
likeness in one respect—that is, they are all 
drawn up with a melancholy conclusion. They 
arc evidently intended to be characteristic of 
the different countries in which the scenes are 
laid, and perhaps do not altogether fail in this 
point of view. 

Of those which claim Hussia as their native 
soil, perhaps ^^L’Anniversaire is that which 
most correctly depicts the genius of the Russian 
character. 

It describes the career of a serf, who, pps- 
sessing innate intelligence and great natural 
talent, contrives to educate and elevate him¬ 
self in tlie social scale, till he makes friends 
with a young man of good family, and, being 
received into the first society, ventures to fail 
in love with a young lady of rank and fortune, 
vrben his eyes are soon opened to his real po- 
sitidii.^Thc young lady, be it observed, is not 
less smitten with her admirer, and the scene of 
the revelation tolls the tale. 

** Los jours s’ecoulaient. Je ne puis dnumercr toutes 
mes turbulentes pons^ et ines agitations. Je me Ii&tais 
de yiTre. sachaut qu'il n'y ayait pas pour moi d'ayonir. 
Dopuis longtemps nous sayions tons deur quo nous nous 
aimions, mais nous ue nous le disioiis pas, car nous 
ayions tons deux lo prossentiment de la fatale douleur 
attachee a notre premier aven. Cetoit le but quo je 
n’osais atteindre, car, apr^, c'6t^t le noant. Ma seule 
joie otait de prolonger indiiintment ce reyo en wartant 
do mon esprit I'idde terrible du rdyeil. Mais comment 
s'arretor dans les bornes de la raison ? Gominont peut-ou 
so dire: Tu n*iras pas plus loin ? Qnclqucfois un rapido 
rayon 6clairalt le secret de nos omotious, insonsiblcment 
nong nous rapprocliions do I’hcuro dccisiyc. 

Un soir j'6tais seal ayec elle dans le salon. Sa 
grand'mere faisait uno patience dons une autre ehambre. 
Alexandrine ayait pleft^, et, ayaut quo je lui cusso 
demande Murquoi scs yeux ctaient encore numid<», die 
me dit: ** xl faut que jo quittc ina grand’mere, il faut que 
nous nous s6parftnfl.** 

Jo ne me rappelle pas co que jc Ini r6pondis; je me 
rappelle sculement qu’en co moment sa main ctoit dans 
les iniennes, quo je la couvrais do baisers et I'arrosais de 
mes larmcs, et quo tout d coup Alexandrine me jura do 
n'aimor jamais quo moi ct do n'ayoir d'autre 6poux quo moi. 

La ttte en feu, bouleyerse, dperdu: Qud sennent, 
lui dis-jo, veuez-yous do prononcer ? Udas! vous n'Otes 
pas foite pour moi; deyant yous cst uuc autre route; d 
yous les Joies do ce monde, d moi les dons de Dieu. Afais 
moi yous ne sayez nas qui jo suis." 

Elle me renouvela, en sauglutant, scs protestations, ct 
de ses paroles £tait I’exprcssion du pftis pur, ^ 
plus g^n^reux amour. Oh! quello et-ait 1:idle en co 


moment, et quel orgucil jo mo sentais dons Tame! 
Devant moi bVmvrait uno nouyello vie, uno autre sphere. 
Four la prciuicro fuis, j’etais affranchi du dusospuir, ct la 
voix do la raison no torturait plus mon ainc. Je repris 
la parole hardiment ayoc uue orgucillcuso esp6rauco et 
uno male confianoo, ct lo lui dis: {liavoz-yous qui yous 
avez deoant yous? Savez-yous d qui yous yonez de 
proincttro uno eteraoUo lldditd ? Je auis un serf.'* 

A poiuo avais-jo pruuunce ccm mots, quo j'eu fas 
cp<myantu: jo veuais do funnulcr inou arret. 

Alexandrine palit ct s’affaissa sur mon bras. Fauvro 
creature fragile! un mot Tavait terraRsde* Vous le 
dirai-jo? je regardai sans pitio ses paupidres fermdes et 
sa figure blemc. J’eprouvais un profond mepris pour 
uue telle faiblesse. Jo lui avais fait uu aven nccossairc, 
mais je u'en ctais pas moiiLs le mdme, et cot aveu avait 
sufli pour effacor les ros(^ do ses joucs, lc doox eclat do 
sa jeuncsse. Son saisissemeut m’oSensait. 

The Swedish tales have more moral in them, 
and are simply and touchingly narrated; but 
there is no great originality about |liera, and 
wc arc surprised that an author enjoying tlie 
reputation of M. Marmicr should have thought 
them worth translating. 

Of the two Amcncan narrations whicli con¬ 
clude the volume, the first is a talc of the venge¬ 
ance of a young Chippewny Indian on his 
brother, who had fallen in love with the same 
lady as himseltj a young Ojihbeway princess 
of rare beauty, and had besides succeeded in 
marrying and carrying off his prize whilst his 
brother was absent on a probationary expe¬ 
dition, the success of which was to be rewarded 
with her hand. 

The second is one of those abstird fictions in 
which all the impossibilities of laboratories, 
I'etorts, filters, &c., are brought into play. 
The hero is a second Cagliostro, and the 
heroine quite an Androe de Tavernay ; so that 
in fact il reads like a chapter of the well-known 
** Memoires d’un Medecin.” 

His wife, Georginu, is the most exquisitely 
beautiful being in creation (of course), but she 
is one point short of perfection. A miss, how. 
ever, being as good as a mile, her admiring, 
but yet unsatisfied husband, Aylmer, who has 
spent all his life in chemical and astrological 
experiments, resolves to invent a remedy for 
the removal of the only blemish which can be 
discerned in the otherwise faultless Georgina. 

Georgina ayait au milieu dc la joue gauche une tacho 
singuliero imprimoe dans la contexture de son visage. 
Dans I’ctat ordinaire de sa saine mais delicate com¬ 
plexion, cette tacho so dessinait coinnie un grain do 
puurpre sur la blanche surface dont elle ttait cutour^. 
Si elle rougis.sait, la marque cramoisio s'efla^ait, se 
foudait graduellement dans I’incarnat qui ooloraif scs 
joucs. Mais, si quclque Emotion subitc la faisait palir, 
la tachc reparaissait comme unc gouttc de sang sur la 
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ncigc. l^s galiints disainnt qu'uno f^e qni afisistidt A la 
naissance do Oeorglna Itii avait, on lui posantle doigfc Rar 
la jouo, iinpriind cc signe do son passagr. 

Mais d’antros porsoiinoR, et surtout Icr fcmmesi au lion 
d'admottrc cctto poctique Hctiont rogardaient cotto tache 
cninmo un aflrcnx trait de laidcnr, et Aylmer no tarda 
pas u IVnvisngcr n co in£me point de vne. Si sa femme 
out nioins belle, si renrie out pii Tattoquer sur 
tiuolqiie antro point, pout-rtre se serait-U plu a regardcr 
cotto jolic petite marqno piirpuriuo, qui dans scs divcrscR 
iniaucos ct sa inobilitd semblait suiTte tons Ics batte- 
niouts do rceur de la jouno femme. Mais, comme cetto 
fotniiio dlait duui'o d'une lioautd si rare, runiquo ddfaut 
p]t)siqiio qn'Il romnrqtia on olio, lui fut do plus cn plus 
dr>sagreablo a observer. Son imagination natnrellcinent 
inelancoliquc ct sombre aggrava pou a pen cettef impr^- 
sion, ct la tache fntalo lui causa plus de tristesse quo 
jtimais los graces clinrmantes do Georgina no lui avaiciit 
duuiic do joic. Dieiitdt la peiiible seiisntinti qui I'a^ait 
iin jour furtivoinont surpris dotiiina toutos los autres, ct 
deviiit pour lui tine .sorto dlddo fixe. J)i*s le matin, la 
premiere cboso qui le frappait, c'dtait op signo d’impcr- 
foction. liC suir, quaiid il restait assis cn face do sa 
femme, il no pourait ddtoumcr scs regards do cetto jouo 
jraiicho, oil il croyait voir un alfrcux stigmato. Georgina, 
sacbaiit 1c fond de sa pensce, dprouvait pres dc lui uno 
doulouroiiso aniidtd. Il suflisait qu’il la rogardat d'lino 
certaiiib fatjon pour que son visago so couvrit aussitdt 
d’une mortollo paleur, rt alors la niaudito tache eclatait 
comme un rubis sur un luarbre blanc. 

At length he proposes to his young xvife to 
allow him to dissipate by some mysterious 
process, of the success of which he feels quite 
confident, the offending blot. After some 
struggles with her better sense, she yields the 
point; and having lieen subjected to a vast 
deal of preparation, and a variety of intro¬ 
ductory stages, the last test is to be applicnl. 

—Eh bicn! soit, rdpltqiia la jouno femmo. Jo mo 
sonmetK. Jo prondrai Ic rcni^e quo tous me prcscnicrez 
avee Ic mfmo Roiitimciit qui me porternit k prendre uiio 
du.so dc poison, si votro main me ruflrait. 

—Ma noble fumino, dit Aylinrr viveinent 6mu, c*PRt A 
present quo jc* rrcoimais touto rolovation dc TOtro nature, 
llicn no tour sera cacb6. Apprenez done (jue cotto tuchc, 
on apparcDco supcrtiriclle, cst prufund^ment liee k touto 
Totre organisation. J’ai employe des specifiquoR a.'tscz 
pnissants pour opi'rcr uno modificatlnn ru voiis, pas assez 
pour changer votre systemo physique. 11 mo rcsto 
encoTo un cssat a fairo. Si j’echouo, nous bomuics 
pordus. 

—I’ourqnoj no pas m'apprcndro quel est cot ossai ? 

—Parce qu’il y a lu du danger. 

—Do danger I Jo no redoute qu’un danger, colni do 
conserrer ret affreux stigmato. Knlcvez-lo, eouto quo 
couto; cnlevez-lc, i»u jo (Icriciidrai folle! 

—On!,’ e’est vrai, dit Aylmer d’uno voix tristo. Mais 
retoumoz ii rotre boudoir. Bientol j'epreuTe sera fmio. 

11 la rcconduisit vers son appartement ct prit cougd 
d*c11o avee uno tendresse solenncllc, qui exprimait bicn 
plus quo SCR paroles I’clat do son esprit. Quaiid Geor¬ 
gina so rctrouva rouIo, gIIo so mit a rrycr an caractorc do 
son mari, et il lui apparut .sous un meilleur point do vuo 
que quciques hcuTGs aujiaravnnt. »Son coinr B*exaltait k 
I’idoo do CO noble amour qui no pouvait accepter cn clle 
la moiiulro imperfection, qui no pouvait so contenter 
d'une nature moins accomplic quo cello qu’il avait ima¬ 
ging. Alors cllo fiprouva un ardent desir do ponvoir 
eatisfaire, no fut-cft qu’nn instant, cotto ideale conception. 

L'arrivi^c do son mari Karracba u scs mMitations. II 
portait nn verre do cristal rempli d'uno liqueur incoloro 
comme Veau, mais brillanto. Il Atalt pale, mais il sem- 
bbiit quo cetto pidcur fut plutot reffei d’uno trop forto 
tension d’esprit quo do la crainto on du douto. 


—La distillation de cetto liqueur k dtd parfaito,dit-il k 
Georgina. A moins quo ma science no soit uno erreur, 
jo suis sur do mon oeuvre. 

—All! murmura ueorgina, qu’importe ce qu'il faut 
fairo pour cnlevcr cetto tache qui me ddsespere? Qa’ini- 
porto la vie ? 

— I’ourquoi cetto sombre pensAo? dit Aylmer. Cette 
boiason no pent manquer son cfTot. Tenez, jo vais tour 
cu donner la prouve. 

A cos mots, il repandit qnciques gonttes du mystorieux 
liqutdu sur un geranium dcssuch^ En un instant la 
planto 80 raviva, et scs bourgoons roverdirent. 

—Je n’avais, reprit Georgina, nul besuin dc cetto de¬ 
monstration. J’ai conflance cn votro parole. Donnez- 
inoi Ic verro. 

—Bois done \ d admirable creature, s'ceria lo phllo- 
soplio avee onlhousiasmn. 11 n’y a tl awR ton esprit uucuii 
signo d’impcrfection. Bientot il n’y on aura aucuii dans 
ta nature physique. 

EHo avala d’un trait la boisson; ct lui reincttaut lo 
verre entre les inaluB: 

—G’est unc liqueur agruabic, dit-clle avee un doux 
Bourire, ime liqueur qui roufermo uno indicible saveur, et 
qu'oii croirait puisco k unc source celeste. Elio a apaisd 
la seif iievreuso quo j'oprouvms depuis quclqiicR jours. 
Maintcnant, mon ami, laiRsez-moi m'endonnir. Mes 
sms s'assoupisscnt sur mon esprit, comme los feuillcs sur 
le cccur d’lmo rose au couchcr du soleil. 

A peine avait-olle pronoiicu d’uno voix alTaiblic cor 
derniercs paroles, qu'ello tombadans un profond Roninicil. 
Aylmer s’u.Rsit pres d’ellc, observant sa figure avee I’emo- 
tion d'un hoiiime dout I'oxistence oiitiero depeiidait tlu 
SUCCOR do cetto experieiico. ^fais, dans cette emotion 
meme, lo philosophe ponsait encore u sa science. II 
etudiait iniiiutieusement cliaquo symptomo do cetto erise 
decisive. Unc Icgurc rongeur glissant sur lo visago de la 
jouno femme, unc irrcgularitc passagere dans sa respira¬ 
tion, nn mouveinent iio scs cils, un trosaillcinont furtif 
lUins ses mombres, etaieut autant do signes distiiictifs 
qu’il notait Tun apres I'autrc dons son livre. 

A chaque iifstaut aussi, il reportait ses regards sur la 
tache qui etoit depuiR quolque temps I'objct uuiitinucl do 
RCK preoccupations. D’abord, ollc etait apparuc plus 
rouge quo jamais sur la pule figure de Georgina. Pen a 
peu sa teiuto ilc pourpre s'adoucit, so decolora, puis 
disparut comme les rayons dc Tarc-en-ciel qui sc perdeiit 
dans les uuages. 

—Snr ma fni, murmura Aylmer dans unc sorto dc 
ravisseinent, oii no la volt plus. Victoire! Victoiro! 
A pcino puis-jo cncoro di.sc(‘rner a la place qu’ello 
occupait unc lugerc teiute rose, qui disparaitra complete- 
nicut quand Georgina sera moins pCde. 

Au memo moment, il entendit rcRpcce do groguemcnl 
par Icquol Aroinadab cspriinait sa Ratisfimtiun. 

—All! s’ucria-t-il, dans uiie joio qui roRRcmblait A 
un deliro, ah I grosso masso do terre, tu in'as bien servi. 
L’esprit ct la inatierc, lo ciel et la terro, tout a cuncoiini 
au succes do nioii oeuvre! Kis, mon vieil Aminadab, iu 
as lo droit do rirc. 

Cos cxclamationR rdvcillercntsDeorgina. Elln oiivrit 
les yeiix, ot ro regarda duns uii iniroir qi:c son heureux 
mari lui prosentait. Uii doux souriro passa sur srs 
lovrcs quand cllc vit quo sa tache n’Hait phis qn'iin 
point presque imperceptible, puls cllo porta ses regards 
sur Aylmer avee un trouble et uno auxiuto dont il iic 
pouvait so rendro compto. 

—Mon pauvro Aylmer! mnrmura-t-ello. 

—Pauvro! dit-il; non, jo suis rboinmc lo plus riche, 
Ic plus privilAgiu, le plu.s joyeux. Cliero Georgina, mon 
entropriso a rdussi. Vous etes parfaito. 

—ikon pauvro Aylmer! rCpAta-t-clle avee une inef¬ 
fable tendresse; vous avez cu un subllino amour, et vous 
avez noblcmcnt agi. No vous repentez pas d'avoir rojetA 
une incomplete croaturo. 

En CO nAiincnt, la deriiiAro teinto de I’emprcinto fatale 
^pamt BUS sa joue, ot ses lAvres oxhalArent le dernier 
soupir. 
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Zes PetUs Pam. Far los Auteurs des M^moires de Bilboquet. Paris : IdbrairCi D’Alphonse 

Taride, Gakrie de L’Od^on. 


Ebwond Texier, and his band of witty col- 
laborateurs, have, within tho last few weeks, 
brought out no less than fifty little volumes 
under the above general title, at the moderate 
sum of half a franc each. In each is given the 
physiology of a particular class, scarcely to bo 
met with under the same phases in any city 
but Paris. 

Thus we have Parts~Grisette — Paris- 
Flaneur — Paris-Ktudiant — Paris-Rapiti —■ 
Paris-Jmirnalhte — Paris-Bokhne — Paids* 
Loreite, &c., all shrewdly and cleverly sketched 
from the life, by men of rare observation and 
consummate powers of description. The peru¬ 
sal of tliis packet of brochures v/ould give a 
stranger to Paris a greater insight into the pri¬ 
vate life of its inhabitants than half-a-dozen 
years' residence at Meuricc's, the Brighton, or 
the Kivoli Hotel, or any of the half-dozen other 
haunts where the travelling cockney loveth to 
resort. 

Wo must, however, premise, that unless the 
reader be thoroughly convei'sant with modern 
French—(and no language lias undergone greater 
changes in the last dozen years)—unless he bo 
perfectly au fait to the numerous idiomatic 
))iirases, cant terms, and quaint allusions so 
freely made use of by the writers of the ihiy, 
and by none more libcniliy than the contribu¬ 
tors to the Ckarlmri —he had far. better betake 
himself to some other occupation. His J)ic- 
tionnaire de Academic will be of no more use 
to him here, than it would help him in trans¬ 
lating the Talmud. 

We select a few passages from the Paris* 
Jiohiluhe, The term Huldmey we may observe, 
includes all that large class of petty litterateurs^ 
unknown artists, briefiess advocates, scampish 
students, and others of like character, who have 
only tiicir wits to depend upon, to meet the exi¬ 
gencies of the day. One of this numerous class 
found himself once at an hotel at Naples, living 
upon the proceeds of a wardrobe scanty enough 
in the first instance. 

Mine host, who had been watching with un¬ 
easiness “ les c^6liitions de cette garderobe 
fugitive," generously offered to lend the " Bo- 
h^me" lOOifrancs to take him home. The offer 
was declined unless the hotel-keeper would ac¬ 
cept ill return, of his portrait, and of those of 
his family, from the artist’s pencil The bargain 
was struck, the work speedily executed, and 
the painter departs on board a steamer. 

AX ADVRirrUBV. 

A bord, notre bolicnio se rnneontre sar le pout aroc nno 
belle jeuno femme & hiquelle il oso d peine parlor tout d*a- 
bord, tante elle loi semblo une grande dame ct une noblo 
creature! * 


Copendant, il s^enhardit peu h peu, et, pour se fairo 
bleu venir do cettc flere beautd, il laisse yaguement soup- 
(^nner qu’il cst un gentUliommo voyageant pour son in¬ 
struction, ct qu*il a oublio sou gouvemeur dans Ic cratero 
du Vesuve. 

Tout va bion, et Ton arrivo d Marseille. 

Hais 6 contro-temps! les douauiers moulfcstcnt I'in- 
teutioti do Tisltcr les bagagos. 

Notre bobdmo veut fair, on le rctient; on le force de 
donner la clef do sa malic, on I'uuvre... 

Elle conticnc trois paves! 

Petrification gendrale! 

ndUie de la bello voyagouse ost cgalement onverto. 

0 boukeur! die no renferino que des oranges. 

La grande damo n*est dlc-nicme qu'une boliemiennc, 
dOlible inepriso, trumperio charmante I 

lU partont ensemble pour Paris, ct ils y vWent kenreus 
«.. peudaut nno eternitfi do qiiinzo jours. * 

Our next quotation represents the great 
Balzac as a Boheme in straitened circum¬ 
stances. 

BATJIAC IN TROUBIH. 

Ixs boliumc n'est pas toujuurs uno ctro deponrvu d'ar- 
gent cb do ressourccs, il y a des gens qui sunt bohemos 
avee uno position ct memo aveo <ks routes inscrites sur 

10 grand livre. 

Balzac otait bolidne'par caractoro. 

Porsonno no payait miouz scs dettes qne lui, quattd 
I'argcnt lui arrivait; mais personae aussi n’avait des dettes 
plus singnliercs. 

Du ami lo rencontre \ Ytllo-d*Array, ct veut femmoner 
d6jouner au restaurant do la Grille. 

—Je suis bruuillo avee Vi'^tablissemcnt, r^pond Balzac. 

—Pourquoi cela ? 

—Farce quo jo lui dois cn co momrat pour Imit cents 
francs de cotclottcs. 

But so clever a writer could not hut be fer¬ 
tile in expedients. Here is one;— 

BALZAC TRIUMFIIANT. 

A I'epoquo on il demeurait rue do Ghailloi (U y a do 
ccla uno vingtaiiio d'annoes), deux jcuuos gens allcrent 
voir 13a1z.ic dans la soiroe; Tautour do la Ooinvdie humtinn 
avait qiioiquofois des caprices do foinnio do trento ans. 
Co juur-l.i, il arait cu la fantaisio do faire ornnr sou salon 
d’uii meubio de satin btanc. Un iiiiinonse lustro on style 
Pompadour pendait au plafond. Le grand hoinmo fit 
admirer u ses visiteurs cu i>uudoir coquet et d’un gout ex¬ 
travagant, cn lour recommaudant bicn dc ne pas trop 
K*asseuir sur les fauteuils et les sofas. 

—> Qui diablo ino paycra ce satin blanc V se disait Balzac 

11 lui-memo. 

— Un satin superbo en efiet, repoudaient les visiteurs. 

— Qui ic payera ? qui lo payera ? s oeriait toujours 

Balzac. • 

— Mais, inti'rrmnpit Tun des deux amis, il nous est 
difiiciln de jugor de la splendour du votre salon, si rous 
nous lo inuiurez d la lueiir d'line siinplo bougie Allumous 
lo lustre, et \uyuns TeU'et quo produit voire satin d Tdciai 
des luniicrcs. 

— .Adoptd, repond Balzac. 

Kt voilu qu.'irante Imugics allumecs. Balzac murmurait 
tonjours entro ses dents : 

— (^ui diablo payera mon satin ? 

En CO moment ou frappe d la porto. 

— Cost, dit le domestique, M. X—, editenr, qui 
Toudrait parlor d monsieur. 

— Un wlitour; s’cerie Balzac, et qnarantc bougies qui 
llambout; moit satin ost paye. Faitca entrer le payeur. 
Quant d rous, ajouta-t-il en se tournant vors les deux 
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la lattre fui partic, qu*avec cela j^aurai mou argent oaplu- 
tot Targent de X. t 

Arec cc billet, ma chore amie, vous u’aurez pas un 
hou, ou je ne connais pas le creur hum^. 

— Alors pourquoi me I’ayoir fait ecrire ? 

~ Farce qu’il etait ndccssaire qu*un premier billet pre- 
cedat celui que je vais vous dieter. 

— Quoi! ecrire encore ? 

— Deux mots seulement. 

“ Cher ami, regardez ma lettro commo non avenue, an 
moment memo oii je venaisdevous dcrire I’argeut attendu 
m'arrivait; me voila done richissime: n*aUez pas oublior 
cependant quo je vous attends a diner, lo faisan est roag- 
nifique." 

I.<a soconde lettro pariit commo la premiere. 

— Maintonant, dit le boh^e, vuiei co qu’il va arriver. 
X. fora scmblant do n’avoir pas ro^u votre second billet, ct 
il so inontrcra d’antaut plus g6ncreux qu'il sera ixirsumle 
quo voiLS avez inoins besoin d’argent. Adieu, et faites lo 
rcstc. 

Tout s'exucuta connno uotro bohomo Tavait provu. X. 
ofTrit galammoiit Ics trois millo francs avec la conviction 
qu'on nc Ics accepterait pas; mais d sa grande stupofac- 
tiuti on Ics cmpocha sans nicinc lo rcincrcicr, 

Piiur conibic do inalhcur, il n’y avail pas mcme do 
faisan commo f.che do consolation. 

(*0 fut lo bolicme qni le mangea lo soir on compagnic do 
inademuisctle Alphonsine, dans un cabinet de la Maison 
d’Or! 

Another celebrated Boh^me, who dwelt in a 
wretched garret in the Kuo de Provence, 
always appeared upon the “bitumen of the 
Boulevards ” in irreproachable attire. He hit 
upon a clever expedient to make people believe 
that he kept 

A TiGKIt. 

11 avail choz lui un costume coinpletde groom. Rottes 
a rutroussifi, culottes jauues, redingotu u boutons armori^ 
el chapeau A galou d'or, 

Quand il faisait la conr A une do ccs dames, il lui 
disait: 

— - Fermettez-moi do vous onvoycr uu bouquet par mon 
negre. 

Fuis il rentrait dans son grenicr, prenait la boutcille 


A cirage, se iiuircissait la liguro et Ics mains, endossait sa 
livreo ot so reiidnit, ainsi accoutre cliez la femme a qui lo 
bouquet avait cte prumis. 

— Voici, lui disait-il, dcs ileurs que M. C—, mon 
inaitrc, envuie A madamo. 

Fn jour il avait cunsat^ro sa deriiicro piece do cinq 
francs A Tachat d’un bouquet. Da femmes a qui il lo pre- 
sontait, toujours on qiialito de u^rc do M. C——, fut si 
ravio do la buautc dts flours, qu’cUc lui donna un louis do 
pourbuirc. 

O' avait done ct6 furc6 do gngucr quiiizo francs sur 
sa galantcrie. 

One more anecdote, and wc have idoiie with, 
the Bolietiic. 

TllK UKAI> SHOT. 

Farm! cos bohtsmes dc socuiul urdro il on cst un qui a 
li9aucoup fait parlor do lui daus ccs dornieros atinccs. 

II otait geiitilliomiius ct s'appcUiit le marquis do I*—, 

II tirait IVpoe commo Saint-Gctirges cl IriU^aft a trento 
pas sur utio plaquo do fonlc, son nom avee Ics lallcs d’un 
pistnlet. 

Un jour Ics jouncs gens d'uno villo do garnisoti ayaut eu 
lu dnssous dans des duels avoc dcs ofl’iciors, iintro marquis 
quitto Paris, tombe ilans lo choDliou cl sc n^iid tout druit 
au cal'u milituirc. 

Des eliapcaux A comes gisaient sur les Ublos ct Ics 
tabourets. 

liO marquis s’empare du premier qui lui tombe sous la 
main, ouvro la porte da poelo et jetto lo chapeau dans Ic 
feu. 

Graudu runicur paniii Ics dragons. 

On va SI! battre ei uiio licuro apres riiiforlmio propric- 
tairo du chapeau, avail requ dans la poitrinc mi coup 
mortel. 

Lo marquis do F——— avait qnelqucfois, commo G — 
dout j’ai parle tout A Fheure, trciiio millc francs dans son 
portcfcuillo le matin. Lc soir il no savait p:is ou diner. 

A la Miito d’tin martingale hcurcnseil avail coiniuamle 
A son tailleur cent pautaloiis. 

Uu parcil Iiomino devait alter loin, ct, tuianil il fut co 
qu'uii appcllc hrdle A Paris, il alia ou Califutuic. 

It w scarcely necessary to say that ilic Petit/t 
Pariit liavc met, in their native city^ with a 
triumphant reception. 


I, Paut-ilune PolOgne ? Paris: H, Lc Brun, Rue de Lille 3. 1854. 

II, Soluthiut ite la question Orient Par Emit.e uu Girardin. Third Edition. Paris; 

Libmirc Nouvelle, Boulevard dcs Italiens. 1854. 


The lirat of these works consists of a selection 
of chaptei'H, on the lilastem question in its con¬ 
nection with that of Poland, from an unpub¬ 
lished work in the Biblioth^tpic Impcrialo at 
Paris, by Maurice Mochnacki, a refugee from 
the fall of Warsaw, who commenced it in 1832, 
but died before completing it. It is a work of 
much ability; and it has a very remarkable and 
curious application to the pi'cscnt state of our 
expedition to the Crimea. The object is, to 
prove tliat, unless Poland is restored, together 
Avith its ancient provinces on the Black Sea, 
it will be hopeless to think of retaining Sevas¬ 
topol iUelf against Russia, after its conquest. 

In the second work, Emile de Girardin, the 
author, deals, in his accustomed st^le of clear 
and tranckant exposure, with every one of the 


** solutions,’’ real or preteiidcil, Avliich arc now 
before the public, on the question of the Czar 
and the Sultan. The conclusion to Avhich ho 
conies, is in perfect coiisorinnce Avithtliatof Lii- 
martinc and Uhiccini, viz. that Turkey lias all 
the resources of a great power; that to develope 
them she needs but to be eivilized; that no 
foreign or Christian power has the means of 
civilizing her, or evoi the right to attempt that 
task; and that Turkey herself is now seriously 
engaged in it, has tlic means of prosecuting it 
in perfect consistence with her own law, the 
Koran, and is doing so Avith gi*eat and signal 
success. “ This,” says M. de Girardin in con- 
clu^on, “ is to simplify, by elevating, the East¬ 
ern question, and to resolve, by simplifying it.” 
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JIETROSPECT. 


Tjie litcraiy productions of Germany for the 
last half-year, have been few and far between; 
and even they are uiea^e in quality, and de¬ 
void of interest. The last Leipzic Catalogue 
shews a dearth of books unusual even at this 
torpid season, the dulness of winch, lierc in 
Ihigiuiid, invariably extends its sluggish in¬ 
fluence to our German iicighboui's, who are 
wont to abstain from mental and physical 
exertion during the siiininer inuntns, mid 
to betake tlu^mselves to wdiat they consider 
relaxation. 

Over that branch of literature usually iu- 
eludcd under the denomination of “ belles 
lettres” a eloiul seems to have descended 
ever since Professoi's Gervinus and Vischer 
pronounced their opinions upon tlie modern 
poetry of Gemany. Besides, the events of 
1848 and 1840 have materially changed tlie 
taste and feelings of the nation. It is no 
longer the age of poetry and fancy, or of shal¬ 
low reasonings, but of stubborn argument and 
stalwart facts—facts tliat must be grappled 
with by strong intellects and hai'dy disputants, 
and not by those whose only weapons are the 
feeble shafts of sophistry. 

Anothei* reason may be assigned for the 
decadence of the German book-trade. The 
dealings of publishers, as well us their confi¬ 
dence, have been oonbidersihly shaken by the 
Eastern complications; and their natures, at 
tlie best of times cautious, now seem especially 
averse to enterprise. They arc, in fact, beset 
with fears and anxieties for the fate of that 
beloved light litcratui'e ” in which many a 
German (haurfrau) housewife indulges, to the 
detriment of her husband’s and children’s do¬ 
mestic happiness. It consists, indeed, for the 
most part, of the weakest and most spiritless 
fiction. Thus there is a sort of stand-still in 
the German book-market; and only a few of 
the larger and richer firms will venture at all 
into the field. We have made a few selections 
from the slender supply their shelves have 
furnished. 

The ftrst we proj^osc to notice is a book of 
travels in Corsica, by Ferdinand Gregorovius. 
ti Vols, Stuttgart and Tubingen. Cottascher, 


Yerlug, 1854. A pai't of this >vork appeared 
in the “ Beilag of the Augsbui^er Allgemeine 
Zeitung.” It was most favourably received by 
the Gciman public, and we readily admit that 
it fully merited tlie attention it received. 

The Author visited the island in the year 
1852, allured to its shores by the many roman¬ 
tic stories he hud heard of its inhabitants, its 
mountains, its deej), dark dells, and murmur¬ 
ing streams, having no other reason tiiaii 
that of satisfying his curiosity and love of 
nature. While there, however, he became so 
impressed w'ith the lovely seciiciy, the peeu- 
Jiarity of the inhabitants, and its remarkable 
history, tliat he resolved to write the book now 
before us. 

He says—“ I found a w'ondeiful affinity be¬ 
tween the people and their mountains; and I 
perceived a feeling rising within me, similar 
to that awakened by the study of the biogi*aphy 
of a remarkably organized man.” 

There is so much interesting matter in this 
book, so many charming descriptions and plea¬ 
sant naiTutivcs, that tve arc almost at a loss 
which to select. The following extract how¬ 
ever, wc have rendered as ncaily as possible in 
the author’s own words. 

MAFOLEON. 

Nature has not bestowed all her favours on tho sur¬ 
face of this little island: on tho contrary, from her very 
heart she has brought forth heroes and patriots,—men, 
who were groat by their patriotic zeal and undaunted 
courage, long before die ^vo birtli to the noblest of all 
—Napoleon nouapaitc. luiis glorious event, destined to 
convulse tho world, gave to Corsica a master and a cou- 

J ucror, and enabled her to take ample revengo upon 
'ranco, who liad subjected, and upon Europe who had 
abandoned her. A struggle of more than a thousand 
years had, almost without interruption, beon raging on 
this rocky island—this iron-hearted nation—cro she 
created for herself an engine whereby she conld hurl 
down retribution upon her tyronto. 

Again, in speaking of the island and Napo¬ 
leon, he says— 

lie, too, was an island in tho ocean of history—a politi¬ 
cal Faust. Uc, too, cast down from their pedestds tho 
political deities of the world. But hii greatness lies not 
in Ills battles, but in his revolutionary nature. 

While staying at Aj^cio, our traveller visited 
the house ^tn which Napoleon was born, and 
^ves the following account of 
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TUK BinrU-rLACE OF BONAPARTE, 

St. Charles Street leads to a small open space, a sort of 
square. In this square stands an aiitiqaatcd house of a yel¬ 
lowish grey colour, with a flat roof. A balcony and six 
windows are in front, and the door, which looks older tliaii 
the house, is much worn, and so firmly shut, as if no mortal 
wan should over enter it again. The stranger knocks, 
but no Toico answers. All is silent. A dcath-like still- 
ness reigns in and about the place. Kot a Iiuman crea¬ 
ture is to be seen. All seem dead or put to flight by 
the awful shadow of Napolcuu. I stood were some time. 
At length on old man appeared at the window of a house 
not far distant, and coll^ out to me, that if 1 would cumo 
again in the course of two hours ho would havo the key 
aud let mo in. 

'Hie house is spacious and clean, but almost every 
article of furnituro is gone, and only the tapestry on the 
walls remains to tell that it was once the abode of the 
living. The floors are paved with red tiles, aud some of 
those are damaged. I entered a small room, the walls of 
which were hung with blue tapestry : there wero two 
windows aud a fire-place in it, the grate being encom¬ 
passed with yellow marble. On tlie marble wero sonic 
iiiythol(^ical relief. In this room, on tho 13th August, 
1769, Napoleon Bonaparte was born, ^cro arc some 
other apartments shewn to thovisitors—the drawing-room, 
tho chamber of l^titia^ the small room in which Napoleon 
slept, and that in which lie usoil to study. There xiro 
also tw<i cases containing his school-books. Tho empti¬ 
ness, the tlarkness, and uugenial atmosphere, gave the 
wliole an appearance of being haunted. It Is not a palaco, 
it is true, nevcrtludess, a residence of a noble and cstccnnnl 
family: this strikes you at once when compared to the 
village cabin in which I’asqualc Baoli was burn. 

Tlie iiiithor*s sentiments are here touchingly 
uiul eloquently expressed. He says— 

• iJuriiig th<! time of the bcautifiil Letitia, iliis iiouso glit¬ 
tered and resounded with joyous hospitality, but now it ro- 
stnnbk'S a grave-vault; aud in vain the eye searches for 
an object indicative of the history of its former inhaiii- 
lunts. Bui, no, there is nothing to say this was tho 
cradle of kings and princes: the lone walls winnot siieak. 

Herr Gregorovius, nt great length, gives a 
very amusing account of Baron von Ncuholf, 
a Westphalian, who one day ambitiously re¬ 
solved to become King of Comica, and King 
of Corsica he really became. The history of 
Ihis man has, in iminy respects, unusual in¬ 
terest for us, as it resembles that of the present 
Emperor of France. 

Baron Vou Nonhofl* waa a student of Cologne, where ho 
lodged iu the house of a German professor, with whoso 
daugliter lie fell violently in love. The Baron was very 
pwr, and almost entirely dependent upon tho bounty of 
Ins relations; ho was consequently jealous of tlio ap¬ 
proach of any man, to the object of his passion, who was 
more favoured by fortune than himself. He one day be¬ 
came enraged against a man whom ho suspected to be a 
rival: he drftw his sword, and plunged it into tho unfor- 
tuuato man’s breast. For this act he was obliged to fly 
liis country, and he escaped to France. In Franco ho 
became a page to the Duchess of Oricaiis, and soon after 
ho got a commission in the French army. Afterwards ho 
entered the Spanish service. Fortune seemod to favour 
tiio Baron: he got to be a great favonrito of Alberonu; 
married a lady of the court of Queen Elizabeth, who was 
a relation of the Duke of Ormond (and, like the present 
Empress of the French, of Spanish and Irish origin. 
This lady he afterwards deserted (t^ Genoese say ho 
carried her Jewels away with him). lu tho year 1786, 
when the Corsicans wore sorely oppresiM by the Geno- 


CSC, and their country became one vast battle-field, and 
the attention of Europe was directed to the fierce 
struggle; tho bold Westphalian too, turned his glance 
in that direction, and said, ** 1 will be King of Corsica.” 
Accordiugly, he set to work, made himself acquainted 
with the leader of tho popular movement there, and in 
flattering words promisod the people fame and freedom, 
and, what tlicy wanted inost^aid from foreign powers. All 
this and more he promised, if they would make liiiu their 
chief. He succeeded: tlie Corsicans believed him, and 
off tlio Baron set for the Island of C'orsica, taking witli 
him 10 piece's of cannon, 4000 muskets, 4000 pairs of 
shoe's, 700 sucks of whi'at, a large quantity of ammu¬ 
nition, .and no small amount of money. His suite con¬ 
sisted of 16 Italian gentlemen, 2 Froucli officers, aud 3 
horses.* His dress wok magnifleout. 11c wore a long 
scarlet ro1>o of Mourisli silk, S|>:niish jiautalixms, and 
yellow bouts; his Spanish hat was oversliadowed by an 
immense plume, wbicli waved gracefully in the wind. 
Bound his waist he woro a belt of yellow silk, iu which 
wero thrust two richly inlaid pistols. At his^ido hung a 
sword, .'ind in his right hand he held u sceptre. In this 
guiso lie first trod tho soil of Corsica, and thus ho 
was led from tlio vessel to tho town of Cervionc with tho 
respectful homage duo to a king. He did not, however, 
long enjoy his regal dignity, for when tlic Corsicans found 
the time passing aw.ay, and fi»roign aid as far oil' as over, 
they grew discontented, aud susjK'Clod tho Iioucsty of llicir 
would-be king. 'ITio Baron, too, began to think “ un- 
ciisy lies tiic lieoil tliat wi'ars a crown,” and resolved to 
bid adieu to the ('orsicans. Accordingly, ho uuo day 
packed up his chattels, and left the island. 

After this, lie visited Aiubierdam, whore he was ar¬ 
rested at tlic instigation of a nierchaut of that plai'o, 
and tbrowm into the debtors* priMui. By indcfntigablo 
efibrts, how'cvcr, ho succeodc'tl in delivering liimself from 
this iinprisoniiiout, aud ho returned to Corsica; but 
finding there was nut a shadow of hope for him there, 
ho turned his back upon the island again, and for ever. 
Ho now direclcil his sti'jis to Kiigiaiitl. Hero lie made 
the acquaintance of an infniiiou.s character, and sluircd 
largely in Itis linaiicial sjicriilatioiis: nevertheless, ho be¬ 
came tiTribly embarrassed, and liecainc again the inmate 
of u gaol, from which he wu.s only rescueil by a subscrip¬ 
tion raised by the minister ^Valpule. Uc dit^iu Ixmdou, 
.and was buried at Westminster. 

The author publishes many letters written 
by Napoleon in his youth to his parents; and 
his accounts of the barbarous customs of the 
^‘Vendetta*’ and of tlic Corsican haiidilti^ uni 
most vivid and interesting, and arc told with 
remarkable spirit. 


llusitfa vnd KinjlaiuL Vou Bituho Backu. 

London: Williams aud Norgate. 

Bruno Bauer is one of tlie extiwc left of 
the Hejjfeliini sehuol; consequently we find it 
quite impossible to reconcile Avith his jn’ofessed 
principles the urdeiit defence of the Czar wbicb 
pervades every Hue of this hook. 

Tlie author is an cntliusiastic admirer of 
Russia, her jiolicy, and institutions. Accorclinjy 
to his account, the English statesmen have 
committed nothing but blunders and atrocities 
in the Eastern affair, and Russia .alone has 
maintained a consistent and dignified position 
throughout. He moreover considers England, 
having over-reached herself, has placed herself 
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in a pofiition of p^^ciiliav embarrassment. Free- 
trade, he adds, bus ruined England, and out of 
her very mins Russia is building castles ibr 
herself. He sj^euks of Russia as of a great 
historical I'owei*, vigorous and iiourisning, 
while lie ivgai’ds England and France ns old 
and dccrepidy and mere shadows of realities! 

\Vc aonder how it is possible, in uu age so 
enlightened as this, for any one to entertain 
such absurd and childish notions. The book 
possesses but one stnking peculiarity—ultra- 
idiolic extravagance; but that pervades every 
page, 

iiud KiujlmtL Stuttgart und Tu¬ 
bingen. 1854. 

Who or what the author of tins book may be, 
Nve know not. He announces himself as uu 
Austrian. We arc inclined to think he is one 
of the diplomatique at Vienna. It appears 
from the matter contained in the book, that 
the author's chief object in M'riting is to im- 
pi'css on the minds of his countrymen the 
urgent necessity of forming a fiim and lasting 
alliance with England, which he assures them 
is more important than the international rela¬ 
tions of France, Russia, or Prussia. The 
author continues: —“ The position in w hicli Eng¬ 
land and Austria stand to each other in cv(;ry 
great political question is of the utmost conse¬ 
quence, the two nations being the real repre¬ 
sentatives of Europe,” 

It is simply the geographical position of 
England that makes the Austi'ian advocate this 
alliance, and not any love for England or the 
English; on the contrary, he remembers all 
the feuds and animosities that existed of old 
between the two countries, with all the bit¬ 
terness of a deadly foe. 

The author certainly does not intend to 
flutter the English into an alliance, for he tells 
them plainly that England has no policy but 
the policy of interest; that she has ever acted 
egotistically, even when receiving the largest 
subsidies from Austria;* that she has been 
faithless and ungrateflil, even when there w'as 
not a shadow of reason Ibr being so. 

There onn be no doubt that the author would 
be glad cno^h to witness tlic interests of 
Austria and England united; but wc much 
doubt the power of his persuasion to advance 
the union, though man^ of his arguments are 
skilfully, and even forcibly written. 

Die drei Aelte&ten Dearheitungen von Goethe's 

“ Ephigenin” Cottascher Verlag, 1864. 
(Incb more lierr DuntiEcr, the indefatigable 
commentator on Goethe, is befbre tlie public. 

* We should much like to know tho period, as well as 
the amount, of these said subsidies. 


This time he inflicts upon us a long and prosy 
uiialysis of Goethe’s “Ephigenia;” into the 
merits of which no believes that he has suc¬ 
ceeded in getting a perfect insight. Wc cannot, 
however, accompany tho author to this new 
land of promise, but must refer the render to 
the book itself. It certainly possesses merit, 
inasmuch as it inlroiluccs us into the workshop 
of genius, and shews us the gradual develope- 
meiit of that beautitul poem, “ Ephigenia.” 

Gettehichie dar Deutschen Jlofe se.it der Before 

mation (History of the German Court, since 

the Rcfurnintion). Von Dk. Vehsis. Ham¬ 
burg: Hoffmann und Caiiipe. 1853-54. 

Tins curious, and in many resjiccts important 
collection of royal biograplji(‘s, has reached its 
thirty-third volume, the sixth of a series de¬ 
voted to the Kings of Saxony and their Elec¬ 
toral predecessors. TJic Coburg and other 
brandies of that Jiousc are separately treated. 
Prussia is completed; so are Austria and 
Ravaria; so is Baden; so, above all, arc 
Hanover and Brunswick, and England is con¬ 
nected with these two Courts. Ilci-caftcr, per- 
liaps, wc shall be able to uflbrd our readers 
some ainiiscmcnt at the expense of a few of 
the Courts we have mentioned ; for we cannot 
deny that the volumes which relate to them have 
not only much political but also much scanda¬ 
lous interest in the way of anecdote and ** secret 
history.” The sovereigns of Germany have 
taken ihe alarm, and Dr. Vehsc’s volumes arc 
already excluded from every part of Germany, 
except tho Unnse Towns, which have no princes 
at all, and Prussia and Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
where those actually reigning arc wise enough 
to appreciate the safety and advantage of the 
freedom of the press. 

Durgerlische Geselhchqft Cottascher Verlag, 

1854. 

The author of this work is no less a person 
than Herr Riclic, the great authority in Ger¬ 
many on all social questions. 

He wrote a book called ** Land und Leutc,” 
of which the volume now before us forms the 
second part, and for which he was raised to the 
honourable dignity of ‘‘ Staatswisscnschaftal 
(in other words, ** solver of social pfbblems ”). 

The Germans are very proud of Herr Riche, 
and flatter themselves they have in him a rival 
to Macaulay. In some respects the comparison 
is not inappropriate, particularly in their cri- 
tical essays. 

The German problem-solver endeavours in 
his present work to prove that society consists, 
in the first place, of two classes, which he 
terms natural and unnatural: these he sub¬ 
divides into tl'G aristocracy, the middle classes, 
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and tlic peasantry; and tlic military and 
fTovernment emphyis form thc^ fourth class. 
This fourth class^ Herr lliche contends, is the 
result of Fopory and of social corruption, and 
consequently the putrid membrane of the com¬ 
munity. 

But Avo will give the author's own words, by 
which the reader will be able to judge for liim- 
self as to the spirit of the book. 


Kvory ago coiitainR some great truth, some general 
inoxini liy which it creates fur iUolf a world suited to its 
requirement. Ilic proseut ago struggles to cmanripato 
society from the despotism of 'the state. One convincing 
proof of this struggle is, the indifference with which 
Kraiice, and the Continent in general, regarded the coup 
tVt'OU of Txiuis Kapoleou. U was the revolutionary 
tendency of the age that crowned that coup d'etat with 
success, and not any political sagacity or deeply-con¬ 
sidered sclicmc on the part of Napoleon. It was a game 
at hazard. Nevertheless, the proclamation of 2d De¬ 
cember was a masterly stroke and a dever deception. 
In order to subdue tlic fermentation in Paris, he held 
out to the people the bait of universal suffrage, the chief 
clement of fermentation, and with the nu^t resolute, the 
most despairing, and most desperate classes, ho restrained 
the rest, securing by this meaus a peaceful scat ou the 
throne of Franco, while they were razing half I’aris to 
the ground, they were erecting for him an invisible castle. 

Abilin, the author adduces, as a sign of the 
increasing iriHuence of social questions, the 
fact, that in profierin^ bread and wages to the 
labouring classes, he induced them to ilock in 
thousands to Paris. 

Herr Uichc has confidence in the present 
state of things, believing it to be pregnant with 
consequences which shall bring about a better 
and a happier future. 

We are fur from agreeing with the author in 
all his political opinions, and turn from them 
with jdeasurc to his amusing sketches of 
domestic life, which are most skilfully and 
pleasantly distributed throughout the book. 


[Jrkckm'hc Mytholotjie, VonHoFiLVTuLDW. 
PiUiLLEU, in Weimar. 2 Bilndc.—1 Band, 
Hie Gotter. 2 Band, Hie Herocn. (Grecian 
Mythology; by the Councillor L. pRELiiBR, 
of Weimar, in 2 Vols.—Vol. I. The Gods. 
Yol. 11. The Heroes). Lcipsic: Weidmann. 
1854. 

This is one of a senes of learned but popular 
manuals (JiandbUcher) now in the course of 
publication at Leipsic, having for their aim the 
promotion of a more “ lively appreciation ” 
(lehevdifjere remtiindnm) of classical antiquity, 
riic work before us appeared in July last; and 
is the first of the scries. It is a careful and 
honest compilation of all that learned men have 
handed down or written on the subject of which 
it treats, from the days of the Scholiasts down¬ 
wards, and as such wc confidently recom¬ 
mend it. 


Rbmhche Geschtchie, Von Theodor Momm¬ 
sen ; Ei*ster Band, bis zur Schlacbt von 
J^ydiia. (Roman History. By T. Momm¬ 
sen; Vol, I., down to the Battle of Pydnn). 
lieiraic: Weidmann. 1854. 

Tuk last-mentioned work has been speedily 
succeeded by another of the series; and it is 
here before us. The modesty of the author 
makes it necessary for us to supply our readers 
with such information respecting him as they 
care to know; and such as authors generally 
enable them to know without going further than 
the titlc-fiage. Theodor Mommsen, a Hol- 
steincr- by birth, is one of the most learned 
of German antiquaries, histonans, and iurisls. 
Unlike the great body of his class, he lias no 
special attachments of school, epoch, oi^len'i- 
tory. For him the laws, languages, and annals 
of the Medcs and Persians, the Celts and 
Teutons, the Jews, the Switzers, the English, 
or the Yankees, have very much the same 
amount of interest; and he lias zeal and charity 
enough to undertake the task of exploring and 
illustrating them all, one by one, as he is here 
doing with those of the Romans. But his lei¬ 
sure does not serve; and the duties of his Chair 
of History and Law at the University of Bres^ 
lau are increasing. Nevertheless, he continues 
to be a most industrious contributor of pajiers 
to the various learned societies of which lie is a 
member, and, from time to time, to give 
public a more substantial proof of the steadiness 
with which he pursues his iavourite studies, in 
the shape of a volume like the present. It is 
the first of three: the second is announced for 
1855; and the third and last, concludi^ with 
the downfall {zusammemturzen) of the Roman 
Empire, will appear in 1866. 

The manner in which this first volume is 
executed gives good promise for those to come. 
It consists of three Books; in each of which the 
learning of the period—often abstruse enough— 
is so happily combined and blended with the 
narrative, as to command the earnest attention 
of even practised classicists to the latter, and, at 
the same time, to present the former in a very 
attractive light for even the least profound 
readers of history. Professor Mommsen, pnlike 
“ learned historians ” in general, is not for ever 
tantalising his readers with breaks in his nar*- 
rativc, in order to let in some separate division 
of history, headed “ Relwon of the Ancients/’ 
“ Laws,” «Manners and Customs,” and so 
forth. With him, all is properly history which 
belongs to history, and it is treated accordingly, 
and in its proper place; that is to say, in the 
order of the narrative, and in illustration of it. 
In this manner the First Book is made to give 
a full and interesting account of the condition 
of Rome and Italy down to the expulsion of the 
Tarquins; the second brings it down to the 
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defeat of Pyrrhus^ and the consolidation of 
Italy under llic power of tlie Commonwealth; 
and the third, which concludes the volume, 
ends with the battle of Pydna, and the ex¬ 
tinction of Greek and Macedonian indepen¬ 
dence. 

When this highly able and interesting work 
is iiiiished, we hope to bo able to give our 
readei's a more detailed account of it. 


Die Schweiz in Kbvmclie setU (Switzerland 
in the Roman Time.) Von Tukohor Momm¬ 
sen. Zurich : Meyer and Zeller. 1854. 
This is another important contribution to anti¬ 
quarian and historical literature from tlw pen 
of the same leanied writer as the work last 
noticed. Roman authorities on the military 
and civil condition of their Helvetian, RhoDtian, 
Raurician, lienmnic, or Pceninian subjects, arc 
few and meagre ; still scantier arc the notices 
which Greek and Roman MTilei*s of earlier date 
have deigned to bestow upon the state of aflaii'S 
within those valleys before Cirsar’s conrpu'st; 
and the local tmditioiis alike of the aboriginal 
Rtruscana and of their successors, the Celts, if 
any of them survived the domination of Rome, 
were for ever swept away by tbo torrent of 
Alemannic and Burgundian invasion, which 
destroyed the em]>iTO itself. But the patient 
diligence of the antiquary has done much to 
supply the void j and in the inscriptions," 
which in modern times it has been the business 
of the academies and B 9 cieties of Europe to re¬ 
deem from oblivion, a very large contribution 
to even this obscure portion of history 1ms been, 
it seems, silently accumulating, and it has, at 
length, found a competent exponent. Tlio 
comparativo condition of the several ports of 
Switzerland, with respect to the Romanisa- 
tion" (or “civilisation" of the Roman model)— 
their population—their languages—their trade 
and commerce—their nieansof communication— 
their coinage, or circulating medium—their 
pi'oducts—their watering-places (“Aqua?," or 
Baden-in-Aarau)—their liability to foreign con¬ 
scription-—the part allotted them in their own 
local administration—their fiscal burdens—and, 
of course, the military organisation by which 
their imperial masters maintained peace within 
their fastnesses,—on these subjects, so interesting 
to the statistician, the jurist, and even to the 
general reader. Professor Mommsen has con¬ 
trived to throw much light, in the shape, too, of 
a most charming narrative. It is published by 
tho “ Zurcherischen GcsellschaR fur vater- 
liindische alterthumer” (Zurich Local Anti- 
duarian Society), among their Transactions for 
tne present year; where some veiy well-exe¬ 
cuted engravings of coins and monumental in¬ 
scriptions are inserted, by way of illustration, 
in the Appendix. 


Der PolygraphUche A^marat oder die Fiw*- 
echiedmen ^der K. K, Hof und Staats- 
druchcrei zu Wien* Von Alois Aubr. 
Wien, 1854. 

We alluded briefly in a former Number* to the 
discovery of the mechanical process, described 
in tho work now before us, by which certain 
olijccts can be engraved and printed without 
the intervention of any artistic aid. 

Notwithstanding the stupendous advantages 
which the inventor seems to anticipate from 
the discovery, it has, in this country, excited 
little attention; indeed, w'c are not aware of its 
having as yet been more fully noticed in any 
publication tlian in the New Quarterly 
Review. This may arise, perhaps, from tlic 
limited nature of the purposes to wliich it is 
apidicahle. 

“Three important epochs in connection with 
printing,” says M. Auer, are eminently con¬ 
ducive, to the civilization of mankind; tliey 
are, the invention of W'riling, that of printing 
from moveable types, and the present discovery 
of taking impressions upon paper from natural 
objects.” We subjoin, from his own deseri])- 
tion, a brief account of the ])roceHS. 

If the original ho a ]ilnnt, a flower, an in¬ 
sect, or u tissue, in short, any lifeless object 
that will not be injured by pressure, it is placed 
evenly between a copper and a Icaden-platc, 
and then ]>assed tbrougli two rollei's tightly 
screwed together. 

The pressure thus applied yields ou the 
lead plate a precise fuc-similc of tlie original, 
be it w'liat it may; and stci'eotypes can be 
taken in gutta-percha or type-metal from the 
impression thus obtained. 

Counsellor Hardinger exhibited, at a meeting 
of naturalists at Wiesbaden, specimens of plates 
worked in the above w'ay, at which several 
individuals, eminently qualified to form an 
opinion on the subject, expressed themselves in 
the highest terms of commendation. 

Professor Lcydolt, by way of experiment, 
transmitted to the Imperial Printing-office a 
collection of loaves of various kinds. So per¬ 
fectly accurate in all the minutest details were 
the impressions obtained from them, that it was 
at first supposed they were the real leaves 
cemented to tlie paper! Several of these 
leaves (of course printed on both sides, in ink 
accurately corresponding in colour to that of 
the original) were neatly cut out, and shewn 
to distinguished botanists, who were unable, 
even with the aid of a glass, to discover that 
they were imitations! 


* N. Q. B. p. 167. 
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Public Law (Commentaries on Universal). By George Bowver. 
M. P.,200. 

Publishing (A Plan of). By R Hardwicke, 9. 

Pulmonary Consumption (Chemical Ijecturcs on). Bv J. Thom* 
son, M.IX, 93. 

Pulman (G. P. R.), Book of the Age, 383. 

Purple Tiqjts of Paris. By St. John, 128. 
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Qu<'en3 before the Conquest (The). By Mrs. Matthew 
Hell, 472. 

Rachel lie Montlne. By Miss Hume Middlemass. G. 

Kae (Morton). Boklngn, 349. ^ 

Rambles in Yucatan, By B. M. Norman, 416. 

Ranke's Civil War and Monarchies in France, 6. 

Ranke's Servia, Bosnia, and the Slave Provinces. By Mrs. A. 
Kerr, 6. 

Reade, (C.) Christie Johnstone, 84. 

Kcilcmption, Ultimate and proximate results of. By H. 
E. IM M.A.. 224. 

Reeves tDavid M. 6. S.), Treatise on the Science of Music, 76. 

Reginald Lyle. By Miss Pardoc, 216. 

Reid (Captain), Young Voyageura, 4. 

UeUo nach Brasilien. Von Dr. H. Uumieistcr, 117. 

Keisende in Italicn (Forster Handbuch fur), 45. 

UetninisccDces of a Huntsman. By Hon. Granticy F. Uerke> 
ley, 179. 

Kominiscciioes of the University, Town, and County of Caiii' 
bridge. By the late Henry Gunning, M.A.. 508. 

Bdtif de la Urelonne. Par Charles .M<>iisclet, 527. 

Ribbons BoUngbrokc (F.), Tiiitern Abbey ; a Toem, 514. 

Richards (Alfred B.), Minstrelsy of War, 513. 

Robespierre ; a Tragedy. By Henry Bliss, Q. C., 510. 

Romisehc Gesehichte. Von Theodor Mommsen, 

RKTHO.m'KCT UP TiiK LiTERATUKK of thc Qairlor Jan. 1851. 
1—.-Vlisun's Uisiory of England, l-~*CreaHy’s aocouut of the 
BritishConsiituiion, 2—Beale Post's British History,?—Sir 
James Muckintosh's History of England, 3—Correspondence 
of Gray juul Mason, 3-^Corrcspoiidcnccof Sir Harry Calvert, 
S-xLife of Burke, 3—Memoirs of Dr. PyeSmith, 4— 
racli's Biography, 4<~-Youn^ Voyageurs, 4 — Olipliant's 
Russian Shores, 4—Michelseii’s Tuikey, 4—Mansfield Par- 
kyu's Ahyssinifl, 1—WhcM’dl’s Grotius, 4'—Lanuiitine's 
JlUtory of the Constituent Assembly, 5 — TIjaokemy’s 
Nnwcome.s, 5 — Max Sclilesinger’s Tour in England, 
tranblated by Wenekstern, 6 — Rachel dc Moutluc, 6 — 
C'louded lUppfness, 6 •—ltanko*8 History of Servia, 6— 
Kmsian Life in ihn Ganrasiis, 6>~Salnd fur tlio Solitary, G 
—l^st Fruit off" an < )ld Tree,7—Theologieal ICssays of Rev. 
Fred. D. Mnurico, 7. 

UtTiiosPKCT op TiiK LITERATURE of tbo Quarter, April 
1854. History: Transhitiun of Oui}K)t’s History of Crum- 
wrll, 122—Furini'a Rome, 122—liord llolland's Memoirs, 
123—D’fgraeli's Bic^raphy, 123—l.ivcsof the Princesses of 
England, 121—Spoeehes: M'ellington and Macaulay, 121 
—(3asKic&: llannibnl on the Alps, 121—Yoiige’s Athenmus, 
121—Wilkinson's EL'yptbms, 12.5—.Science: Plurality of 
Worlds, 125—Scboeillcr’s Hook of Nature, 12C—Travels: 
Hooper und Markham on thc Himalayas, 127—Novels, 127. 
Piicins, 128—Haider, 128—Pollock’s translation of Dante, 
132—Yon llainiiicr's tmnslauon of ‘*lbu aUFaridh’s Ttifyat", 
132—Miscellanenns, 132—Progress of a Painter, 132 — 
<!lm)niclcB of Merry England,! 32—Cumnitng's BhilsoTopes, 
132—i’ainpblets, 133—British Poets, 133—British Cias- 
sfes, 131. 

RKTUOsriirT or the Literatuke of the Quarter, July 
1854, 2.53—History of India under thc House of Taimur, 
2.53—Alison’s History of Europe, 3d Vol. 251—TiOmartinc's 
Btograpliios, 2.5J1—Swedenborg, 258-^Opic, 257—Military 
Memoirs, 257—Mrs.Aiistin's Gcrm.'iny, 261—Smyth's MedU 
terranean, 260—Ainrricans at Home, 261—Journal of a 
Cavalry Officer, 261—Ccntr.a1 America, 262—Peternmnn’s 
(kmtr.'il Africa, 262—Novels, 262—I’octry, 262—More 
Worlds than One, 262—Primeval lAngmigc, 265—Trans¬ 
lations from the Classics, 266—^Bohn’s KroticA, 266. 

Rktrospect or tuk Literature of tho Quarter. Oc- 
TuUKii, 1851. Finl.'iy’s Byzantine Empir(^—lx>rd Mahon's 
' Seven Decide^ of thc History of England, 407 — 
Crowe’s History of the Reigns of IjOUIs XVlIl. and 
Charles X. 409 — llannrofPs History of America, 409— 
Vinct's History of French Literature in the Eighteenth 
Century, 409—Kaye’s Jdfe of Lord Metcalfe, 110—Rcniains 
of Bishop Coplcston, 412—Life of Mrs. Sherwood, 412— 
Memorials of John Maeintusb, 413—Patmoro'a Biography. 
4 i:i—Life of Margaorite of Navarre, 413—Mrs. Stowe’s 
Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, 413—Van dc Velde’s 
Travels through Syria and Palestine, 413—Bartlett's Nar¬ 
rative of Explorations and Incidents in Texas, New Mexico, 
California, Senora, and Chihuahua, 415 — Novels, 41.5— 
Murchison's Siliiria, 415—Fucrbach’s Essence of Chris¬ 
tianity, 415—Kingsley's Alexandria and her ^hools, 415. 


Revuion of the Map of Europe, 267. 

Revolution Fran^oisc (Histoirc de). Par M. IxiuU Blanc, 113. 
Roi Joseph, Menioires et Correspondeoco. Par A. du Cosse, 
110 and 400. 

Rivero (Mariano Edward), Peruvian Antiquities 416. 
Romance of ’JVavel. By Br. Yvan, 482. 

Roses. By the Author of" A Flirt,” 90. 

Howland (.A), Human Hair Popularly Considered, 81. 

Ruins of nmny Lands (a Description, 37.) 

lluskin (John), Lectures on Arcbitectnro and Punting. 371. 

---'Hio Opening of Che Crystal Palace, 515. 

Russell (Tx)rd John), Lord Holland's Memoirs of the Whig 
Party, 123. 

Rusria and the Czar, 435. 

Russia and England, their Strength and Weakness. By J. U. 
Morcll. 267. 

Russian Shores of the Black Sea. By Laurence Oliphant, 
4 and (Rc^) 21. 

Russia and Siberia (Travels in). By S. S. Hill, 199. 

Russia .niid 'Piirkey (N.ntives of). By 1. Golovin, 267. 
Kusso-Turkish Campaigns of 1828 and 1S29. By Colonel 
ChAncy, 1.19. 

Rus4a and the War. By (kiploin Jesse, 267. « 

llnsKia und England. Von Bruno Riucr, 539. 

Russian Qitcsiton ; or thc Crists In the Foist. Tranrlat^’d hj 
J. II. Urqiihart, 21. 

Russian Lite tii the Caucasus, 6. 

Ruth Earnley. By Mrs. M. Daniels, 89. 

Sal.!'! for the Solitary (liet.), 6. 

Sam Slick. By the'Author of “ Americans at Home,” '.Gl, 
Sand (George), Filleulc, 235. 

-Maitres Somieurs, 235. 

Sayons (A.), Etudos Litlerairos, 112. 

Scandinavirfh Adventures. By A. IJnjd, 183. 

SehaS'(Philip), llintory of the Apostolic Chureh. 315. 
Sehiimncllcnnig, War between England and Russia' 216. 
Fehlesinger's Ijondon, 55. 

Schmitz (Dr. L.), Atieient Ethnography and Geography, 53. 
Sehoedlcris Book of Nature. Translated by 11. Medinck, 12G. 
School Experiences ofa Fag. By George Melly, 516. 
Strictures on the Present System of Ventilation, &c. By F. 
Coxworthy, 298. 

Science and Art (llighley's Library of). By D. D. Pan], 95. 
Science and Art—Year of Fnets, 160. 

Selections, Grave and Gay. By T. de Quincey, 2 Vols, 173. 
Scnribility of Separate Souls considered. By Caleb Webb, 511, 
Serf and the CusHHck. By Francis Marx, 13.5. 

Shooting in the Himalayas. By Col. F. Markham, 127. 
Siberia (Travels in). By S. S. Mill, 199. 

Silistrin (Siege of), A Poem. By William Theunas Thorn > 
ton. 135. 

Siluria. By Sir B. I. Murchison, 450. 

Sir Gervasc Gmy. By Mrs. Gordon, 360. 

Skutcher’s Tour nmnd thc World, DO. 

Slade (Ciipiaiii), Travels in Turkey, 130. 

Sinedley fE. A., M. A.), Dramatic Poems on Scriptural .Siib. 
jects, 221. 

Smith (Dr. Fyc, D.D.), (Memoirs of), 4. 

Smith, (Col. Mr F.). Probeiit State of tho Turkish Empire. 267. 
Smyth (Adininal W. H.), Mediterranean, 261. 

Smyth (W.), Year with the Turks, 139. 

Solutions de la question d'Orient. Par Einiic Girnnliii, .537. 
Sophie PrlntciMpH. Par Alexandre Dunisa, 397. 

Southern Italy—Hand-book for Travellers, 45. 

Soyer(A.), Pantropheoii; or History of FockI, &e., 81. 
Spencer (Ckipt.), Russia, Turkey, and the Black Sea, 267. 
Sporting Adrcuiurcs of thc lloiionrabIcGraiitley Bcrkney, 179. 
Stanford's War Map of Russia, 435. 

Star Chamber. By W. II. Ainsworth, 216. 

Starkes (Mrs,), Inrormaiion for Travellers in Italy, 45. 

Starr (F.), The Vision of Midsummer-Morning's ])ream, 516. 
Statute Law Commission Reviewed, 133. 

St. John, Purple Tints of I’aris, 128. 

Stephen (Thomas), Gospel History of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, 93. 

Stcplieni (the laic John Lloyd), Incidents of Travel in Central 
Amcrira, 262, 416. 

Stocquelcr, Muinnira of Sir W. NoU,’257. 

Stowe (Mrs. H. B.), Sunny Memorios of Foreign Lauds, 483. 
Sue (Eugene), Fernand Duplessis, 24U. 

Sunny Memories of Foreign Unds. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
183, 
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Swedenborg. A Diograpliy and an F.vpoaition. Ey W. Paxton 
Hood. W. 

Swcdiaii Literature. 113. 

Bykei (lames), Minor Poems, 514. . 

Symmetrical Sirncture of Scripture i or Prmciplci in Scrip, 
tore Exemplified. By Kev. John Forbes, IX.D., 315. 

Synoptical Euclid (The). By Samuel A. Good, 515. 

Taiinur (llUtory of India under the House of). By \V, 
Krskiiie, Esq., 253,407. 

Talihurd (T. N.), The Castilian; a Tragedy, 457. 

Thackenij’s Ncwcomcs, 5. 

Tlieologii'ul Essays of the Re?. F. Denison Maurice (Ret.), 7. 

Thomson (F., M.D.). Clinical Lectures on Pulmonary Cun. 
sumption, 93. 

Thornton (William Thomas), The Siege ofSilislria, 135. 

Throe Prrsidonries of India—Rise and Pn)gress of the British 
Indian Possessions. By J. ("apper, 21^. 

Ticouderoga; or the Black Eagle. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq,, 2U6. 

Tintern Abbey; a Poem. By F. Bolingbruke lUbbons, 514. 

Tom Thornton; or Tiust Resources, 5U1. 

Traosmutation; or the Lord and tbo Lout. By N. or M., 3C9. 

Trareli, 183,330, 477. 

Travels On the Shores of the Baltic. By S. S. Hill, 435. 

Travels in Turkey and a Cruize in the Black Sea with llic 
Cnpilan Pacha. By Captain Slade, 139. 

Travels on the Amazon and the Rio Negro. By A. K. Wal¬ 
lace, 75. 

Treasures of Art in England. By Dr. Waagen, 260 and 370. 

Trollopo (Mrs.), Life and Adventures of a Clever Woman, 
493. 

True Law of Population shewn to be connected with the Food 
of the People. By Thomas Doubtcilay, 92. 

Tures ct les Russes. Par A. H. Dufour, 435. 

Turkish Empire (Present State of). By Marshall Marmont 
and Col. Sir F. Smith, 207. 

Turkey, Russia, the Black Sea, and Circassia. By Captain 
Spencer, 267. 

Vaughan (Profesaor), Oxford Reform and Oxford Profcisors, 
133. 

Vebse (Dr.), Gcschichte der Dcutschcn Hufe sell def Uefor. 
mation, 540. 

Veron (Dr. L.), Bourgeois de Paris, 99. 

Vestiges of Creation (Rot), 125. 

Villemaio'i Life (Het.\ 122. 


Vision of Midsummer-Morning^s Dream (The). By P. Starr, 
516. 

Volunteer's Scramble through Sciode, the Ihinjab, Uindostan, 
and the Himabya Mountains. By Hugo James, 330. 
Drquhart (D.), Prbgrets of Russia in the Wi'st, North, and 
South, 135. 

Uruuhart (J. H.), Kossian Question; or the Crisis in the 
East, 21. 

Waacen (Dr.), Treaaurcs of Art in Great Britain, 200 and 370. 
WandluiigCn. Roman Von Fanny Lewald, 118. 

Wallace (A. R.), Palm Trees of the Amazons, 75. 

Wallace (A. IL), Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, 74. 
Walter Evelyn; or the Long Minority, 89. 

Warden (Bon. John), On the Administration of Justice in 
India, 28. 

Webb (Caleb), Senalbilily of Separate Souls considered, 514. 
Weale's Series of Educational Works, 285. 

—Series of Elementary Works for the Use of Begin- 
ners, 2S5. 

Wellington’s Speeches. By late Colonel Gurwood. 12 i. 

Welt und Bilhne. Roman Von Louise Miihlbach, 118. 
Wenckstern, (scrmairs Tour in England, 6. 

Westminster Abbey; ur the Days of the llcformation. By 
the Author of'* Wbilcfriars,'* 359. 

Wheeler (J. Ihlboys), Popular Abridgments of Old and New- 
Testament History, 514. 

Whcwell (Dr.), Translation of Grotius, 4. 

Whitefriars. By the Author of " Westminster Abbey," 359. 
Wilkinson's (Sir Gardner), Egyptians. 2 Vots., 125. 
Williams (W. C. Esq,), The Combustion of Coal, and the 
Prevention of Smoke, 515. 

Wiltshire Tale**. By John Yoiu'e Akerman, 89. 

Winslow (Forbes, M.I).), Lettsumian l<ectures on Insanity, 
51*1. 

Wordtey (liEdy Stuart), Portugal and Madeira, 128. 

Works on Ethnography, 5U. 

Wyndham, Amelia. By the Author of "Aubrey,” 357. 
Yankee Humour; or Uncle Sam's Fun. By W. Jerden, 73. 
Yates (Edmund H.), My Haunts, 515. 

Year with the Turks. Hy Warrington Smyth, M.A., 139. 
Yendys (Sidney), Balder, Part First, 128. 

Yongc(C.D.), ilcipnoROphists; or Banquet of the Learned, 124. 
Young Voyageurs. By Captain M. Reid, (Rci.), 4. 

Yvan (Dr.), I^mancc of Travel, 482. 

Zwei Sehwcstcrn, 110. 
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** This Volume, for besuiy and fbnn, ibr importance as an ortistio production, cannot be surpassed hi 
the typegraphicm annals of any country.”—O^ervsr, 

«One of the handsomest and most costly books for the approaching Christmas season.”— 

Tbte splendid volume is destined, w» apprehend, to eXclte universal aOiniration.”— S&ajldt 
** A volume worthy of all commendation .”—The Art JitHtmat* 

This magniflcent volume claims our highest admiration ”—The Qldbe^ 
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PORTRAITS OF ROTAL AND DISTINGUISHED 

PERSONAGES. 

. ROYAL rORTRAITS, * 

From Paintings by Wikterhalteb, by Permission of, 

And Dedicated to, Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
lI.R.II. The DUCHESS OF KENT. 

H.Il.n. The DUCHESS OF CAMDRIDOE. 

II.R.H. The DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 

TT.R.H. The GRAND DUCHESS OF MECKLENBURG STREILITZ. 

H.R.II. The PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE. 

Drawn on Stone by Lank, and S[aguire. Five Portraits, on India Paper, 
in a Wra 2 )por, £2.2s.; or separately, Proofs, £1.1*.; Prints, 12 . 1 ?. 

THE DTTEE OF NORFOlH. 

A fiiici K(|neHlrinu Portmit of llifi Grace tlic Duke of Norfolk, K.G., Earl-Marslial of EojjlniHl, 
and Mjistcr of the lIoi*sc to the Queen; ciigi*avwl in tlu* Mezzotinto, by /oBinr.,fWmi a Paiiiliiipr 
by T. M. Joy, Esq. Proofs, before letters, .£5..5.'*, Proofs, witli writinj^, Prints, 

THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

An Authentic Portrait of the late Duke of Wellington, from a picture recently painted by the 
Count D'Ousay, and engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by C. E. Waostaff, Esq. 

This portrait has been recently executed by the Count D’Orsay, from sittings granted by the 
Jbte Duke; and the publisher is permitted to anu^nce, that several iiicmbci'S of Ilis Grace's 
family, and many of his personal acfiuaintanccs, have pronounced it to he not only excellent 
as a work of Art, but highly superior, as a faithful and familiar portrait, to any thing that has 
yet been executed of the illustrious Duke. Proofs, with Autograph, ^1.11^;. Proofs, £^ As. 
Prints, lOx. _ _ 

Mr. Mitchell respectfully announces that he has been favoured with permission to publish, 
with the sanction of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 

THE BUST 

OF THE LATE FIELD-MARSHAL HIS GRACE 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 

^ DKSIONED AND MODRLLKD AT WALMKR CASTLK 

BV MR. KENDALL, 

For very many year* the personal Attendant upon the late illustrlou* Duke. 

It was never intended to make this work public, it having been executed by Mr. Kendall 
as a private souvenir of his revered master; but, in compliance with numerous requests, 
and with the sanction of His Grace the present Duke, and of other members of His 
Grace’s family, it is now offered generally to the Public. 

The Bast is now published. Price One Guinea; o r, with Pedestal, One Guinea and ar-Half. 

THE EARL OF MAmESBURY. 

A Portrait of the Right Hon. The Eaii of Malmesbury, late Secretary of State for Foreign AlTuirs, 
cngi'avcd by ZoncL from u painting by G. J. Middleton, Esq. 

, Proofs before letters, .£^.!2s. Proofs, 6c^. Prints, XI.If. 

THlfl LORD TRURO. 

A Portrait of the Right ITon. Lord Truro, Lord High Chancellor of England,, engraved by 
ZoBEL from the fine picture by Francis Grant, Esq., U.A. 

Proofs before letters, Proofs, X1.If. Prints, 12f. 

EARL BBOWNLOW. 

A Portrait of the Right Hon. John Earl Brownlow, G.C.H., Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of the County of Lincoln, engraved in the finest style by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A., 
from the painting by Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A. 

Proofs before letters, .£d.3f. Proofs, X2.2f. Prints, XI - If- 

MADLTJB. EACHi?^i. 

A Portrait of the eminent Tragedienne, Madlle. Rachel, in the Tragedy of Polyeucte, engraved 
by Kicuardson Jackson fio\n a painting by Edouard Dubuffb. Proofs,XI.If. Prints, 12f. 

r^-rrxT nf'T.r/tvrvT T. Rnvni Tdbnirv, Old Bond Street, Bookseller and Publisher to Her Majesty- 
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CULLED FROM MARYLEBONE GARDENS. 


BY 

BLUE-SELL AfDO SyUGIflONETTE, 

AND ARUANOED UY 


T H IIS T L E. 


The April Number will contain the commencement of a Tale by the Mnnpiis D'Azeglio, 
eiititliHl “The Imst Rkcollections OF A Pkople; or, the Final Slrngj;le of the Florentines 
for tlieir liberty in the time of Charlie V.” Translated by the llev. Lionel nailer, S<niior Follow 
of King’s College Cambridge. Bdffles the above inttircsting llislorical Uoiiiance, the 
Bouquet ’’ will, as usual, be composed of the choicest Aowera. 

Subscription, Twelve Shillings per Annum, or One Shilling a Coj)y, delivered free. 

“iiOUQUKT” OmCE, 10, GFEAT MAllLBOItOUtill STJtKKT. 


“ The Editress of this clianning serial displays, with uni'emittiiig energy, fresh grace, and 
some new beauties in every Number.”—JV cm? Cluarterly Review, * 

“ Some of the contributions would add lustre to Periodicals of Ingher pretence.”— Ckurch’of- 
England Quarterly Review, 

“ Tljc Articles evince increased literary al»ility, and exhibit closer and moi'C finished 
writing .”—Court Journal, 

“ Criticism would be lost on a rose-bud—so sweet in colours, so delicate in texture; and 
hence, also, on this Publication.”— Cntic, 

“ We cannot applaud too highly tlie idea wliicli origiimfcd this sweet-named monthly 
visitor.”*-' Star, 

“ This favourite little periodical is deservedly beginning to take a high stand. The * Bouquet* 
is a charming Publication, and is the production of a host of charmers .”—Arbroath Guide, 

“ Both the prose and poetry would do no discredit to older and more practised hands.**^ 
Y orhihireynan, 

“ The February Number of tlie 'Bouquet* is a not unfavourable specimen of 

periodical.”— Atlas, a 2 ^ 
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QVAiiTEkhr ADVERTISElt. 


VlZETElLY It CO/i FUBllOATIONS, 

FOR THE SEASON^ 1853-54. 


IHFOBTANT NEW WORK BT LAMABTINE. 

JiLst j)ublwhc(l, uniform with the History of the Restoration of Moimi'chy in France,” 

Volume I., Price Cs. (to be completed in Three Vols.), of 


THE HISTOM OF 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

(01' 1789.) 

IIY ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


‘'In the above work, which is a jn'olude to ‘The Girondists/ M. de Lhinurtiiic desenlies 
the Revolution of 1789 as tlie man onlaincd to work out tliat of 1848 .”—Zie Sidrfr, 

Volume XL on May 1,1854, Price 68. 


ir£W WOKES AND NEW EDltlONS. 

I. 

IZAAK LAKADaM; 

A New Historical Honiance, by Alexander Dukas, baseJ on the Popular Legend of “ The Wandering 
Jew/’ and Illustrated with Tinted page Engravings. FarU 1, 2, and 3, One Sliilling each, are now 
published. 

This new and briJliunt Work of Fiction, by the world-fKmed author of “ Monte Christo,” depicts 
the suticrings, the nictamorphoses, the progresses, and the exploits of inunkiud. It cannot l>e better 
described than by quoting the author’s own words— ** ‘Izaak Lakadam’ is tAe tcorA of tny whoU Life** 

ir. 

LOUIS XVIL; 

HIS LIFE-HIS SUFFERING— Ills DEATH, AND THE CAPTIVITY OF THE ROYAL 

FAMILY IN THE TEMPLE. 

Translated by William Hazlitt, Ebq., from the French of M. nfi BkAubilB^RR. 
EnibellisbiHl wdth Porti'aits,Vigncttcs, & Autographs. Two Vols., 8upcr>crown 8vo., ornamental cloth, 14i* 

* This work cit-ariy proves the Dauphin’s melancholy death, and the iniquitous impoMures of 
subsequent pretenders to bis title. 
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NEW QUAETERLY ADTEI^TISBR. 


iir. 

HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION OP MONARCHY IN FRANCE. 

Trfu^skted by Captain Rafieb, from ^be PrpucU of M, Alpbqnsb d? I^amabti^b, 

In Four Vols., aupcr-crown 8ro., ornamental cloth^ with Portrait, 1/. 1*. 

COKTENTS: 

VoL. 1.—THE FALL OF THE EMPIRE. Vol. 2.—THE FIRST RESTORATION. 

VoL. 3.—THE HUNDRED DAYS. ,Vol.4.—THE SECOND RESTORATION. • 

The Public Press universally pronounces the nlK)vc work to be one of tlic most important con* 
tributions to Modern History. ^ 

IV. 

MAZZINI JUDGED BY HIMSELF AND BY HIS COUNTRYMEN. 

Translated from the recent French work of M. Jiitps vr Bubval. 

Supcr-crown tivo., 2s. Od. 

Englishmen should read this workibr its cleverness; and Mnzzhu and his friends should read 
it, that they may sco their faults, and be induced to mend them.” 


V. 

NAPOLEON THE LITTLE! 

Translated from tbc French of Yictob I|uuo. 

Library Edition, supcr-crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 4a, Also, a few romaining copies of the original edition, 

price Ha, Gd.f and of the People's Edition,"’ Is. 

M'itliin a few weeks of its publication, this work created as much surprise throughout Europe as 
any of the startling proclamations of *‘Nu])olcoii the Great.” 


VI. 

NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 

HIS PAST—HIS PllESJSNT-IlIS FUTURE. 

Translated by Libutbnant-Colonel Charles Gillibss, from the French ufM. de la Gurbonbiere. 

Supcr-crown 8vp. llalf-a-Crown. 

Tips work is intended as a reply to Victor Hugo’s ** Napoleon the Little,” and, in the opinion of 
discerning critics, bears ovidcnco of its Imperial origin. 

VII. 

WELLINGTON ANIJ WATEllLOO. 

Translated by Captain Rafter, from the French of M. Alphonsk de Lamartine. 

Crown 8vo., sowed, with Equestrian Portrait of the late Duke, an<l an Engraving of the Battle, U. 

%* Thcaabove brochwre is a noble tribute to British valour from one of the most remarkable iRCn in 

France. 


LOHDOds VIZETELLY AND pOMPANY, 135, FLEET STREET, 

Sold by CLARKE, BEETON, & Co., 148, Fleet Street, London; 

J. M<GLASHAN, Dublin; J. MENZIES, Edinburgh; 

J. ^lURBAY k SONS, Glasgow; 

And at all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway Statbns. 
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FOR PROTESTANT TOURISTS. 

Just Published, price 3«,, 

A VOICE FBOH THE ALPS; 

THE VAUDOIS VALLEYS, 

WITH SCENES BY THE WAY. 

i 

BY THR 

REV. J. DENHAM SMITH, 

AUTlfOR OF “TIIK nniNG AND THE REFORMATION,*' “CONNEMARA." Ac. 

LONDON: SNOW. DUBLIN: ROBERTSON. 


Puhlhhed this day, in Pep. Svo., with Six Ptehings, designed hy Gillray, added, 

price 6«,, 

THE POETRY OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN; 

Comprising the celebrated Political and Satirical Poems, ^llads, Songs, Parodies, and Jeux-d’Esprit, 

OF TIIK 

RIGHT IION, G. CANNING, EARL OF CARLISLE, MARQUIS WFXLESLEY, RIGHT 
HON.J. H. FRERE, G. ELLIS, W. GIFFORD, RIGHT HON. W. PITT, AND OTHERS. 

With Explanatory Notes, the Originals of the Parodies, a History of the Work, 

and a complete List of the Authors. 

BY CHARLES EDMONDS. 

Second Edition, considerably enlarged. 

G. WILLIS, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Jitst published, in Royal IGmo. cloth, Gilt Pdges, price At., hy Post, As. Qd., 

SECOND EDITION, CORKEctED TO THE PRESENT DATE. 

ADAMSES 


PARLIAMENTARY HANDBOOK: 

COMPRISING A POCKET PEERAGE 
AND PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION. 


“Its arrangement is admirable; its accuracy, which we have tested in numerous instances, unim- 
ppiudiablc; its wzc most compendious; and its price moderate in the extreme.''—JVew Quarterly Itevieio. 

^^Oiiu of the most admirable compilations of the kind ever presented to tbo public ."—Caledonian 
Mercury. 

"Avast deal of information, biographical and political, has been ingeniously compressed into the 
volume."— Freeman^s Journal, 

"As regards utility and accuracy, combined with fulness, surpasses any other hitherto published."— 
Ohserocr, 

" We have seldom seen a publication which so completely fulfils the promise which its title holds out 
to the reaifti ^"—Freier Gazette. 

" A most valuable book of reference. The readers of Parliamentary Debates, and indeed all persons 
who wish to make themselves really familiar with public men and public measures, will do well to pro¬ 
vide thcmsdvcfl with ‘Adams's Parliamentary Handbook.' ”— St. Jameds Chronicle. 

LONDON: HENRY ADAMS, 9 PARLIAMENT STREET; 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO.; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

AND 

HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


In an age which claims to giro peculiar attention to whatever is useful and practical, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine has stepped forward to occupy the vacant post of an Historical Keview. In so doing, the 
Kditors endeavour to present, month by month, a ^lagnzinc which shall be acci^ptable in every Tiouso 
and family. Gentlemen eminently conversant with th« various branches of historical study arc constant 
contributors, and cv'cry endeavour is made to render the Magazine a worthy organ ami representativo 
ot Historical and Arclueological Literature. In its Original Articles, historical rpicstions arc considered 
and discussed; in its Reviews, nromiiient attention is given to all historical books; its Hi.starical 
Cliroiiicle and Notes of the Month contain a Record of such recent events os arc worthy of being kept 
in rcmcmbnuicc; and its Obituary is a faithful Memorial of all persons of eniinonco lately deceased. 

Recent alterations have rendered the Geiitlomaii’s Magazine an interesting Miscellany, in which aro 
combined both popular and sterling literature. U is i'Rcuharly wrli. surrKu not only for general 
remlers, but for circulation amongst the Members of Book Sociktiks and for the tables of Pudliu 
Reading Roojrs. A specimen Number will be sent, free, on receipt of 2 j». Orf. in postage stamps. 

In the New Series this Alagazine has embraced a larger circle of Literature than Wore, without 
withdrawing in any degree its attention from I’lngUsh Antiquities. Its jdan enables every inquirer to 
communicuto his roseiirchcs to the world; and thus the earliest intelligence is conveyeil, queries 
answered, truth is elicited, and each Number becomes a circulating medium of literary, historical, and 
urchajological information. The work also comprises a Review of New Publications, Literary and 
Antiqimnan Intelligence, the Reports of Learned Societies, nn Historical Chronicle of the most 
important events abroad and at home, Prefermentn, Births, Marriages, and Heaths. . 

Tiik Magazine von Arnrii will contain, among other articles, The History of the Protestant Rnfii>« 
geos in France. The Positive Philosophy of Augu.sfc Comle. Traits of the t^zars. Pilgrimage to High 
Places: Kiiisiedlcn in Switzerland. Moore and the Right Hon. John Wilson (>okpr, &.cr&c. Tho 
Obituary will contain Memoirs of the Marquefl.s of Londoinlerpy, the Bi.shop of Salisbupy, Sir Ralph 
Lo|)ea, Bart., Sir John Conroy, Bart,, Rev. J. L. Richards, J).J)., Rev. R. Jenkyus, Rev, W. P. 
Greswell, John Martin the Painter, &c. &c. 


Complete in Five Volumes, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE INDEXES. 


I.—^Thc two first Volumes of General Indexes, from 1731 to 1787. By the Rev. S, AYSCOWair, F.S.A. 

Price 2L 12s. Gd, • 

II.—General Indexes, Vols. HI. and TV. from 1787 to 1818, both inclusive. With a Prefatory Intro¬ 
duction, descriptive of the Rise and Progress of the Magazine, Anecdotes of the original 
Projector and Lis early Associates, and a Portrait of B. Cavk. By J. Nickulu, F.S.A. Price 
3/35. 

IIL—Gcneral Index, Vol, V. being a complete List and Index to the Plates and Woodcuts, from 17.31 
to 1818. By C. St. Barbr, jun, Bsq., F.S.A. With ii Porlruit of tho Rev, Samuel Ayscough. 
Price 105. C^/. 

Those Indexes arc of the greatest utility to those who possess the whole set of this most ancient and 
1>est supported Alagnzino. They will rtmiovc those inip(‘dinients that would have otherwise existed in 
discovering any particular information amongst so c.xtensivo a collection of volumes. 

*** A Complete and Desirable Set of the Gentleman’s Magazine, from 1731 to 1833, may 

be had, price 50/. 

Vols. I. to*XXXlX. of the New Series, price 155. cuch. 
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0 b i « a. 


M A Y, 1854. 


iJby* 


Prepay'iug for Puhlication^ 

LANDED ESTATES AND THEIB 

MANAGEMENT; 

A TREATISE ON THE PROPER DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS OF AUDITORS. 


HANS BUSK, M.A., 


OF TBINITY COU.KOK, CAMIIRIDUE, ANU BAUmS'rUU-AT.l.AW OF TUB MIDDBK TBSUXB.' 


IIOOKIIAM AND SONS, 15 OLD BOND STREET. 


THE 

STATUTE LAW COMMISSION 

EEVIEWED; 


HUGO HONELLUS, 

JURISCONSULT. 

WILLIAM 8. BENNING & CO., 

iAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 43'FLEET STREET. 
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TEE 


Just Puhlislwdy Price !«., paacs 8uo., No. VI. of 

SCOTTISH B EVI EW: 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PROOIIESS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


CONTENTS. 


1. Cholera Preventable. 

IT. Sir Edward Lytton Bituver. 

III. Shakespeare’s Sots. ii. 

IV, The National School Question. 

V. The Fine Arts in Scotland. 


VI. The Russian Drama. 

VI r. The Aoe oi' Cheap Literature. 
Vlfl. 'FiikGaol Reformatory. 

IX. Notices of New Books. 

X. Statistical Comihsndium. 


WliPii ordcml direct from tiic Publishing Office at Glnsgow, a biaglo copy will be sent, post 
free, for per annum. 

The fiivt year’s issue having been reprinted, may he had in Nmiibcrs Is. each, or handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 6s, 


Just Published, pp. 288, croten 8vo., cloth, prtc4i 2s. 6rf., post free, 3ir., 

TEMPERANCE IMliMOElALS 

OF THE late 

ROBERT KETTLE, ESQ., 

With a Memoir by ilic Rev. William Reid ; lo which is prefixed ajiaudsouic 

PORTRAIT ON STEEL. 

Proof Impresshm of the Portrait, Price 2s, Gd, 


rEt>PLKS EDITION— PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

THE rilYS10I.OGY OF 

TEMPERANCE AND TOTAL ABSTINENCE, 

By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.S., &c. &c. 

Being the Tliird Edition of liis Essay on the Use and Abuse of Alcoholic Liquors. Dedi- 
caled to Prince Albert, and for which a jHize of* 100 Guineas was awarded. 

This Essay was first published at 6s., and adapted for jjrofessional rondel's. TIio Author lias 
re-written it in a more popular style, with n view to its extensive circulation among the public 
generally. 


Price One Penny ; Fancy Corer, Three ITotf-pcncc, • 

MR. GOUGH’S ADDRESS 

* TO THE 

LADIES OF GLASGOW. 

DELIVERED IN THE CITY HALL, ON SATURDAY, FEB. II, 1854, 

Bay. WILLIAM ABNOT IN THE CHAIR. 

JtEYISED BY MR. COUGH. 

QLASdOW: OFFICE OF THE SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, 80, ST. ENOCH SQUARE. 

Edinburgh: Johnstone & Hunter. John Dickson. 

London: IIoulst6n and Stoneman. W. Twkbdib. : 

Manchester: W. Brbmner. Belfast: John Shepherd. 
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Jmt Published^ Part II., with Maps, Pric% 1«. Qd, 

THE REMOTE CAUSE OF EPIDEMIC DISEASES; 

OR, 

THE INFLUENCE OF VOLCANIC ACTION ON THE PRODUCTION OF 

■ GENERAL DISEASES. 

By JOHN PARKIN, M.D. 

Part I. still on Sale, Price 55. 

LONDON; THOMAS HITCHARD, 187, PICCADILLY. 


Just Pnhlished, Price 4*. Gc/., * 

THE AllT OF IIEASONING: 


A POPULAR EXPOSITION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC, 

INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON THE HISTORV OK I-OGIC, AND AN AITENDIX ON RECENT 

EOGICAL DEVELOI'JIENTS. 


LONDON: WALTON AND MABERLY. 


ALLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUE, 

Containing Size, J^ricc, and Description of upwards of One Hundred Articles, consisting of 
Portuianteaus, Travelling Bags, Ladies' Portmanteaus, Despatch Boxes, Writing Desks, Dressing 
Cases, and other travelling requisites. Forwarded on receipt of Two Stamps. 

MISS ALLEN’S Registered Despatch Box and Writing Desk, their Travelling Bag (with the 
opening as large as the Bag), and the new Porimanteau, containing four compartments, are the 
best Articles of the kind ever produced. 

J. W, and T. ALLEN, MANUFACTURERS OF PORTABLE FURNITURE AND 

MILITARY OUTFITTERS, 

18 & 23 WEST STRAND. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY ANALYSIS, &c. 

MR. STATHAM’S 

NEW ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRff'ITVE CATALOGUE 

of Chemical Cabinets, Portable Laboratories, &c. (shewn in Great Exhibition, 1851), is now ready, and 
forwanled^cr, on receipt of stamp. Youths' Cabinets,” 55. 75. 0 </., lOt. Od. ; Book of Experiments, 

‘^StudenUV’ 215., 515.6d., 425., 035., 1685. ; ** Economic Laboratory,” 1055., 1105.; ^^Agricultura 
Test Chest,” 035., 1055., 1085. ; Toxicoloeical Test Chest,” 425., 035., 1055. 

Of sole Proprietor, M^LLIAM £. STATHAM, 29, Rothcrhcld Street, Islington, London. (If from 
Coontiy, on receipt of Post Order.)' Also of Chemists^ Optidans, Ac. 
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PROPOSAL FOR ESTABLISHING 

AX 

.AUTIIOKS^ PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION. 


Bkcext revelations have made patent to the world what every individual Author has long since 
practically felt^ namely^ that the bulk of the wages of literature is absorbed by a particular class 
of tmdesmen. 

# 

That the occupation of a Pnl)lishor is a highly lucrative and prosperous branch of commerce 
must be cT^iit to every one wlio sees how Pitblishers live, whut cupiUiI thty accumulate^ and 
how richly they retire. 

Let ns compete with them. 

“ Impossible’’ is the ready and careless answer. 

Let us examine the ImpossthtUti/,** 

It is impossible that a Ooinmittcc of Authoi’S can ever agree upon, or can over even impar* 
t'lally Consider, the merits of a work submitted to them. Pei‘ha])s tliis is so, altliough it may ho 
remarked that, in praetice, no l^uhlisluT c.v<t does speculate upon a doubtful book without 
getting several opinions upon it from Authors. 

But again, it is impossible that Authors ever can raise or manage the ca]>ital necessary for 
such an niidortaking. 

And thirdly it is impossible lliat any Association of Authors could ever act together for any 
business purpose. 

Tluse are the three elements of the great Impossibility.” They shall be discussed in onler. 

Firet. Them is no n(*<>d tliat any Committet; of Authors should ever consider, or even sec, a 
manuscript intended for publicution by a Publishing Association: all that would be in any way 
necessaiy would he, that the manuscript bo submitted to some officer of tlio Association res^ioii- 
sible that no illegal work went forth Imm their publishing shop. 

Second. The Capitiil actually requisite for the object proposed would be ridiculously small. 
The jmblishiiig houses do indeed uecuniulatc large ca])itals, but very few commence with very 
heavy purses. The fact is, that, in nineteen cases out of twenty, a Puhlislier has netted a|l his 
mtujiis b{;fore he has paid las Printer s and Stationer s bill. The Printcj's and the Paper-makers 
arc the real cajpUilists. 

Third. Authors can act upon a Committee^ audit aceounls, and see that a routine is properly 
observed, quite as w'ell as other men, Itival tastes and literary jealousies have nulhing to do 
with arithmetic. ^ 

It is proposed, in the first place, to do no more than this,—to open a Publishing Office, where 
every Author may print and publish his own work at the smallest possible cost, that is to say, at 
about one-half the cost he would have to pay to one of the present Publislicrs.' It should be 
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the l)iisiMt‘ss oftlio Sccrelary and Clerks of the Association to be thoroughly convemnt with all 


the details of Printing and Publishing; and it should be their duty to exercise an impartial zwil 
in the publication of every work. The Author may make his own arrangement with a Printer 
upon terms of ereditj or Ji<! rnaj'^ use the estimates obtained by the Association. In any case he 
woTild receive the whole of the profits of his workj, deducting only the small quota ncccss'ary for 
the expensrs of the esbiblisluiient. As to tlie objection, that Authors are unwilling%r unable to 
incur the risk of publication, that is readily answered. No hook ever is published (unless at 
the Autlior’s risk) that does not pay the JieccKjtavi/ expenses. The Piiblishei's art* too wary to 
flirow away their own money. Hut nn enormous profit is always paid to the Publisher before 
the Author is allowed to receive a farthing of the proceeds of his work. If two-thiitls of the 
Authm-s who now publish at their own,, expense, and pay enormously, were to join the Asao* 
elation, they would save at least thirty |>cr cent, upon their outlay, convert a loss into a gain, and 
render this Association a most flourishing and formidable rival to the speculating liouscs. 
Pirc<'lly this hHpj)eus, another field of action will be open to the Association. Capitalists will be 
only too glad to speeulute upon the production of works Avhicli promise a large sueftess, and the 
Association will act as arhilrator between the parties. The Association %vill bn what a good 
auditor of the accounts of the present Publishers would be: it will take care that the arts of 
the trader are not exorcised to deprive the literary labourer of his proper reward. 


Something of this sort is w'anted. It is time that a class of men u’lio do nothing for literature 
should c(^ase to be the tyr.mts of lit(‘raturc; and the enterprise is so easy, that it w'ill be the 
fault of Authors alone, if this degrading vassalage of intellect to the counter, any longer continues. 


The circiinistanccs of the pre.^ent day arc cspi*(*ially tavoiinible. Time was, when the trade 
would have stood l)y tlie Puhllshcrs, and would have supporte<l them as a jKirlioii of one great 
monopoly. All this is gone by. The iuter(,*sts of Publisher and Booksiillcr are no longer 
ideiili(;iil. The Booksellers obtain ‘their books, not from the Publislici*s, but from ivlioh'sale 
agents. They care notliing at all for the gr(5Ut hou.s(^s, and rarely have any business transactions 
with them. The settlement of the gr(‘at question of free trade in books. Inis cut asunder the lie 
that bound all the Booksellera to PafiTuostcr Row. Nothing more is required fairly to start 
this enterprise, than the determination of a sufficient number of Autliora to publish with the 
Association, and upon this plan. 


A Committee is in the eourae of fomation, and will sliortly be announced. Meanwhile, 
eominunicatious upon the subject arc invited to Ixj addressed to Wimjam P. Byhne, Esq., 
1() Moi^agu Street, Portmau Square, who has kindly eonsL'iitcd to act, temporarily, as 
Uotiorary Secixjtfiry. 
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IBG LONIKm rai^IINO ABI) FDBLISHnia COnPAHT. 

COHPLETFXV EBQISTERKD AND INCOltPOUATlCD, on lUu 24tb of FEBRUARY, 1351. IN ITKSUANCE 

OF TRE ACT 7 & 8 VICTORIA, cap. 110. 


^;apital~£200,000, in 40,000 Shares, of £5 each. Deposit, £1 per Share. 

C«H^103. per Share will be payable on the 1st of May, 18o4. 

A Sccoyid Call of I(fe. per Share will he payable on the Ut o/Septanber, *004. 

A Third Call of IOa per Share will he fiayable on the 1st of January, 1855. 

Tntereat at the rate of Four per cent per annum will be allowed to any Shareholder who may vdsh to pay f 4 p 
the above-mentioned calls before they fall due^ Three months' notke will be qf'any furth&^ call. 


, Directors. 

ED^YAAD BUXTON, Ks([., Street, Chairman. 

JAMES AINSWORTH, Esq., Publisher, Mnnclic.stcr. 
LIRUl'.-COLONEL J. S. BUOWNltlGG, Ilertfonl Street, May Fair. 


HENRY MOORE BROWNRIGO, Esq., Eaton Place. 

MAHSHAM ELWIN, Esq., Lincoln's Inn. 

ROBERT EDWARD HOLME, E.sq., East India House. 

JOHN TALLIS, Esq. i , 

E. T. BUAIN, Esq. S ^ranaging Erectors. 


Bankers. 

Messrs, WILLIAMS, DEACON, and CO. 


Secretaiy. 

C. B. ROGERS, Esq. 


Solicitors. 

Messrs. WILSON AND BRISTOW, I, Copthall Buildings. 
OFFICES: Bluccoat Buildings, Clirist's Hospital. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of taking over and developing the extensive and 
lucrative printing and publishing business at preJ^ent carried on by Mr. Jphn Tallis, undnr the firm of 
John Talks and Uonipiiny, at (l7 and KH), St. John Street, and 1 and 3, Bluecoat Buildings, Christ's 
Hoapitul, London; 75, IVow Bridge Street, Strongeways, Manchester; 49, Stafford Street, Liverpool; 
14, Ncwhall Street, Birmingham; 88, Wilson Street, Bristol; 17, Cobourg Street, Leeds; 31, Poris 
Street, Exeter; 14, MorleyStreet, Plymouth; 33, ^lagdalcn Street, Norwicdi; 18, Park Street, Worcester; 
8, Orchard Terrace, Southampton; and nt 3, Roxburgh StiTOt, Edinburgh; 55, North Hanover 
: Street, Glasgow ; 208, George Street, Aberdeen ; 40, Fleet Street, Dtiblin ; 50, Nelson Street, Belfast; 
also at 66,.Dey Street, New York; 120, Hanover Street, Boston; 60, Walnut Street, Pbiladrlphia; 
22i, South Charles Street, Baltimore; 09, Third Street, Cincinnati; 82, State Street, Rochester; Nntro 
Bamc Street, Montreal; King Street, Toronto; Barringlon Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia; and Ger¬ 
main Street, St. John’s, New Brunswick; with agencies in other towns of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and America. • 

The business consists chiefly in the publication nf h high.class cf books, got up in the best style, with 
beautiful illustrations, and In the sale of thrin, partly to trade customers, but chiefly direct to the 
public by means ef the Firm’s Branch Establishments, os above emimoratcd. 

Upwanls of 200 persons are at present employed nt tlie factory at St. John Street in the various 
trades of Composing, Stereotyping, Letterpress Printing by Steam Power, Engraving, Steel and Copper¬ 
plate Printing, and Bookbinding, by which means the Firm have been enable<l to produce their books at 
a cost much below that of tbc ordinary publisher, wbile their extensive connexions in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and America, ensure an enormous sale. Not less than 300 persona are employed by the Firm 
in the Branch Establishments. 

The business has been extending itself year by \var, until every comer of the London Factory has 
become so Inconveniently crowded^, either with Work])eopIo or stocK, that a large extension of room U 
indispensable. The Firm arc already in pos.«pssion of numerous valuable worhs, all of which are sterco- 
typed, and the sale of which could be pushed to an immin&e extent at home, in the colonies, end in 
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America, wherever t]tc Knclirii language is spoken. The same machinery, which has proved so suc¬ 
cessful hitherto, might, with increased capital, be employed ibr producing on a similar scale of mapi- 
tude, and disfributing at home and abroad, with a largo profit to manufacturer, and with incnlcu- 
lahlo benefit to mankind,works even of a class superior to any which the Firm have hitherto undertaken. 

Under these circumstances, it has been arranged that the concern should bo taken over by a Joint 
Stock Company, with a capital sufficient, to admit of any such extension of business as can be imme¬ 
diately contemplated, and with a power to increase the capital eventually, if it should be found desirable 
to do so some years hence. Mr. John Tallis, by whose energy the business bos been formed, will con¬ 
tinue to conduct it as Managing Director, at a remuneration of Five per Cent, upon the net profit; 
Mr. £. T. Drain, the present superintendent of the business, and who would he well quol^d t(r conduct 
it in case of Mr. Tallis’s death, will be associated with Mr. Tallis in the management, w 

One object which Mr. Tallis and the Directors have in view in the formation of the Company is to 
move the factory out of London to some healthy and convenient spot in the country, where sufficient land 
will be bought to allow ample room not only for any possible future extension of business, hut also for 
cottages and gardens for the workpeoplcn It is proposed in substance to imitate the educational and recre¬ 
ational arrangements >vhicU have been introduced with much success and much benefit to all concerned at 
tlie factory of IVice’s Patent Candle Company, at Vauxhall; and it is intended that the appropriation to 
such purposes of a liberal proportion of the ii£^t profits of the business should be mode a part of the consti¬ 
tution of the Company. 

The concem will be made over to the Company ns it stood on the 1st of October, 185(1, viz. a few days 
before the formation of this Company w'os first entertained. The Company will receive nil the property of 
every kind which was invested in the concern on the Ist of October, 1853, to a very large value, consisting 
in great j)art of manufactured stock, for which there is a certain sale at a large profit. The liabilities 
taken over by the Companv will bo only the current trade accounts of a roasoiiablc amount, and which 
might be paid as they fall anc out of the incoming receipts, without any addition to the capital. 

It is intended that in future the business should be cairied on by the Company ns much os possible for 
ready money, not only as an ccouomic'al mode of trading, but in order to nfiord a practical security to tlie 
proprietors ogaiust liability beyond their shares. ^Vith the same view it will be provided by the Deed of 
Settlement that tho Directors shall not have power to accept bills of exchange or to make promissory 
notes. 

The purchase-money of the concern, everything included, will be i‘26,000 cash, to be paid by cosy 
instalments during the first twelve months,'with interest at Five ])cr Cent., from the Ut of October, 
1853; and 8000 shares paid up imin<*diatoly in full, and rcjircsentirig therefore u nominal capital of 
£40,000 (as from tlie 1st of October, 1853), but subject to a preference dividend of Eight per Cent, 
in favour of the shares of the new Proprietors. This preference will continue until the concern has 
yielded a dividend eouni to Eight x>cr Cent, upon all the shares, Mr. Tallis’s included, for four consecutive 
years, oAer which, the value of the undertaking being fully established, the two classes of shares will 
represent upon an equal footing the respective amounts paid up upon them. The Directors see no 
reason to doubt that tho concern would well afford a regular dividend of Teu per Cent, from the com¬ 
mencement, but t()ey propose, as a more prudent arrangement, to give any thing wliich it may be thought 
fit to divide beyond Eight per Cent, in the shape of bonuses. 

By his contract with the Company Mr. Tallis will agree to look to the Funds of the Company, and 
not to tho Proprietors, for the fulfilment of the terms agreed upon. There will therefore be a strictly 
legal limitation of liability as regards the only part of the undertaking from which any risk of liability 
could have arisen. 

Applications for sliarcs may be made to the Secretary, at the Company’s Offices, Bluecoat Bnildin^, 
Christ's Hospital, London; or to Messrs. James AVilson and Sons, 80, Old Broad Street, or Henry Christie, 
Esq., 2, CoptboU Chambers, London, the Company’s brokers. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SRARKS. 

To the Directors of tho London Printing and Publishing Company. 

Grntlbmen, —Being desirous of becoming a Subscriber to the above Undertaking, I request you will 

allot to me --shares of £6 each therein, the whole of which, or any less number that may be allotted 

to 1110 , 1 hereby agree to accept, and on demand to pay the required deposit of £*1 per share; and 1 also 
agree to execute tho Deed of Settlement of tho Company, to Iw prepared by the Directors, when called 
upo-L. to do so by Circular sent by post to my address as at foot; or in the event of my failure to do so 
for one month afterwards, I agreo that the Shares allotted to me, with the deposits paid ttoeon, shidl 
bo forfeited to the use of the Company, 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Name in full_ 

Address_ 

Profession or business- 

Reference_ 

Date_ 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


ASHBEE AND DANGERFIELD, 

JL'it!ingra{ilifrs, (£ii8rniitr0, nnii ^riuto. 

ULUSTRATIVE IITHOGRAPHT. 

Askbsb and Dangkrpibld, having the assistance of tlio first Artists, can undertake the illustration 
of any description of Publication in the most superior and effective manner; while at the same timo tho 
largo resources of their printing department enable them to execute orders of any magnitude with 
great raiiidity, and on the most moderate terms. * 

(Dmil'OTAiL IDISHvBHS 

FURNISHED TO ILLUSTRATE WORKS OF FICTION, POEMS, &c, 

LANDSCAPES, MARINE VIEWS, ARCHITECTURE, 

ANATOMICAL, ZOOLOGICAL, BOTANICAL, AND OTHER SUBJECTS, 

AKCBJBO&OOXC&& SRAWllTOS, 4be., 

IN PLAIN OR TINTED LITHOGRAPHY. 

EFFECTIVE DRAWINGS MADE FROM THE ROUGHEST SKETCHES. 

PORTRAITS 

DIUICCT FROM LIKE, OR FROM ANY DESt^RIFnON OF COPIES. 

nxmiNATED HISS., DEGOBATIONS. ENBIGHHENTS. Ac. 

IN OOLD AND COLOURS. 

HERALDIC DRAWINGS, MONUMENTAL BRASSES, STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, &c. 

FAC-SIMILES 

OB' 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, DEEDS, CHARTERS, OLD PRINTINO, ENGRAVINGS, 

W00D>CUTS, MAPS, &c. 

Made with the utmost fidelity and exactness, also vjithout tJie slightest injury to the criginaU. 

Asiibrb and Danosrfiisli), having devoted very particular attention to this branch of the business, 
are able to execute works in fuc-simile with a success unsurpassed by any other house in tho trade. 
S])ccimens may be inspected at the offices, and Estimates obtained there, or will bo forwarded on 
application. 

mhm, iPiLAns, 

AND EVEUY VAEIETY OF PLATES REQUIRED FOR WORKS CONNECTED WITH THE 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. * 

ESTIMATE^ GIVEN, AND CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO, FOR THE ILLUSTRATION OP 

PERIODICAL AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

Eveiy Description of Commercial Lithography, Engraving, and Printing 

on moderate terms. 

PARTICULARS AND ESTIMATES MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 

22, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


coirs REVOLVERS, 


OR 


PATENT BEPEATIN6 PISTOL* ' 


I 

lst~ARMT, or HOLSTER PISTOL. 

2n(l.—NAVY, or BELT PISTOL. 

•I 

And FOUR POCKET SIZES, viz. THREE, FOUR, FIVE, and SIX-INCH 

BARREL. 


The Bullet-mould, Nipple-wrench and Screw-dtiver, Powder-flaRk, and Box of Caps, with printed 
directions for loading and cleaning, form the only fittings necessary for the PistoLcase. 

The peculiar excellencies of Colt’s “Revolver" ate tvcll known. For safety, simplicity, durability, 
accuracy, and celerity of fire, force of penetration, and security of the charge against moisture, lliey possess 
important advantages botli for public and private service. 

Colt’s Pistols. —A Correspondent simds ua the following report of the performance of one 
of Colt’s Revolvers at Eritli, Jati, ID, 1853:— 

“*Tliu pUtol in question (No. 12,33.1), was one of tlie best cunstniction, selected at hazard from six of a similar 
description. 'J'he sights bud never been adjusted, nor were they calculated for tho iir:nicn.sc range over whieli the 
trial was to take place ; consequently, it must be borne in mind that, after firing n few experimental rounds, the 
judgment of the operator was tlie only guide as to the necessary elevation, whereas the rifles (one two feet ten and 
the other two feet six in length, and carrying ounce balls) had carefully adjusted elevating sights. The barrel of 
tlie pistol was only seven inches and a-half in length, Its bore less tlian half an incli, the diarge of ppiVder one 
drachm, weight of bullet (conical) four drachms. 

“ * Out of Uiirty discharges at the enormous range of four iiuNDRGn and tkn yards ! six bullets simclc the butt 
at distances varying from thirty to thirty-six inches only from the centre of the target, eighteen otlicrs strnck 
within the drcumfcrenco of a circle seven feet in diameter, and llic remdning six shots (to which an excess of 
elevaUon was purposely given), struck at heights varying from ten to twelve feet above the target; thus satis¬ 
factorily demonstrating the eapacity of tho weapon for still greater range, were that either requisite or desirable. 

*** As contrasted with the rifle practice, the performance of the pistol exhibited little inferiority; and there can 
bo little doubt but that, with accurate sights, this weapon wctild shoot as correctly up to 400 or even 450 yards as 
the best rifle fiiat could be produced. 

**'Mr. Pritchett, the Government gun-maker, who happened to bo on the ground part of the time, witnessed, 
with astonishment, some of the shots, and expressed liis unqualified opinion as to tlie superiority of Colt's Bevolvcrs 
over any weapon of the kind at present in existence.’ ''“—Vniled Service Gazette, March 5, 1853. 

COLONEL S. COLT, THE INVENTOR AND PATENTEE OP THE CELE¬ 
BRATED REPEATING PISTOLS AND HUE ARMS, cncoumjred by the great de- 
mand, not only for Ofiicera in both Departments of Her Majesty’s Service in Great Bntain and 
in the varions British possessions abroad and for private nsc, has established a manufactory of 
his Patdnt Fire Arms at 

THAMES BANK, NEAR VAUXHALL BRIDGE, LONDON; 

And is now ready, and respectfully solicits orders for those w'eapotis, the peculiar excellences of 
which have been tested by long and actual experience of Officers and men, both Naval and 
Military, and received the approval of the most scientific and distinguislied prrsons throughout 
the World, The demand for, and fehle of, Colt’s weapons, is unprecedented in the history of 
Breech-loading Fire Arms. 

The Arms may now be obtained Wholesale and Retail, of the Manufacturer and Patentee, 
SAMUEL COLT, 1, SPRING GARDENS, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON. 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


• Price One Shilling^ 

t!he chemist, 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

EDITED BY JOHN CHARLES WATT; 


Assisted in Analytical Chemistry by William IJor.ipatJi and T. J. Herapath; in Industrial 
Chemistry, by Lewis. Thompson; in Mineralopcy, by Samuel Highlcy; in Phannacy, by 
Denham Smith; in Photography, by T. A. in Electro-Metallurgy, by Alexander 

Watt; in Physics, by Cliai’les Heisch; and in Public Health, by J. Neville Warren. 

This Periodical, which was established in 1810, hns recently been entirely remodelled ; and no expense 
has been spared to render it by far the most complete, ns it is the oldest, publication of the kind in 
this country. Greater care than ever is now bestowctl on tho Milection of tho matter; and numerous 
oriainal communications, by thoroughly practical men, hiive been obtained. Woodcuts hnvo been 
added, and larger type and better paper liavo been provided. 

The Editors have also obtained the co-operation of the Gontlomen whose names are given nbdve, who 
have devoted especial attention to the departments of science prefixerl to their names. 

In carrying out the new plan, very considerable udditionol labour and expense have been incurred. 
For these, however, the conductors liave been in some measure compensated by a great achlitional sole. 
In fact, during the three months which have elapsed since the nltrration was made, nearly three tinu^s 
ns many copies have Iwen sold, and there is every prospect of a still greater increase. 

The following is a List of the Contents of tho Four Numbers of tho New Series already published 


sro. x.^ooTosatt, xass. 

OHiniNAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

On sonio Modifications of tlie Klectricity of a jet of 
Steam. 13y Bcuheii Phillips. 

The Law of Volumc.s extended to Liquids. • 

The Potato Disease. 

Cholera in 1853. 

'*'RANSLAnONS AND ABSTRACTS. 
Resoarrites on (3ieinical Affinity. By Rudolph Bunsen. 
Researches on the Products of the dccomjwsttion of 
Rocks under the influence of Thermal bulphuroits 
Waters. By M. Jules Bouis. 

Mineralogical Notices. 

On the Theory of Amides. By Adoph Wurtz. ^ 

On a quick approximative Method of estimating Mi¬ 
nute quantities of Iodine. By T. J. Herapath. 

On thePurificatioD of Glycerine, and ou itsEmploymen, 
in Manufactures. By M. A. Chcvallier. 
Demonstration of the Capabilities of the lire Annihi- 
lator. 

On the Guanos of Commerce. By M. Girardin. 

New Process of obtaining Positive Proofs of all dimen^ 
sions, and with all the delicacy of which negative proofs 
arc susceptible. By M. J. J. Heilmaum. 

The Torbanebill Miseral Case. Summary of the Che¬ 
mical evidence. 

On the Ammunition Bread supplied to the European 
forces. By M. Poggiale. 

Bibltography. 

Notes aod Queries. 

Proceedings of the British Association. 

iro zx -~irovsiisBB&. 

original’ COMiS^ aCATIONS. 

On Atinospheve Electricity. By Reui>Gn Phillips. 

On the Action of Bromine on the oils of the Scries 
C'» ID. By C. G. Williams. 

The Potato Disease. 

Cholera in 1853. 

Translations'and Abstracts. 

Kescarclics on Chemical Affinity. By R. Bunsen (con¬ 
cluded). 

On the Chemical Combinations of Copper and Tiu, and 
their Mixtures, oonatilnting the NoR-Cfaemical Alloys 
of those two Metals. By M. Rieffel. 

Mineralogical Notices. 


On the combinations cf Glycerine with the acids, and 
on the Synthei^is of the proximate principles of the 
Fats of Animals. By M. Bcrthelot. 

Contributions to the History of the Fatty Bodies. By 
M. Lefort 

On the Composition of Essence of Thyme. ByM. A. 
Lallemand. 

On Esculine. ByM.M. Rochleder and Schwartz. 
Chemical Composition of Bran. By M. Poggialo. 

On a Method of Volumetrical Analysis of very general 
applicability. By R. Bunsen. 

On the Guanos of Commerce. By M. Girardin (con¬ 
cluded). 

Chemical Fixamination of the Pulmonary Tubercles, of 
the Pulmonary matter, and of the lymphatic ganglions 
of the brofnebiep of a Bolt which died of peripneumo¬ 
nia. By M. J. L. Jiassaigne. 

On some eauscs of failure in Photographic operations 
and on the precautions necessary for avoiding them. 
By M. Bertsch. 

Observations on Charcoal, and the differences of tem¬ 
perature of the Luminous Poles of induction. By M. 
Despretz. 

On tup Toxicology of Bichromate of Potassa. By M. 
Jaillard. 

Notca and Queries. 

The Irish Amelioration Society. 

Qnarterly Meteorological Table.. 

The TorUnehRl Mineral Case. 

Froceedinga of Societies. 

iro. m.—xMBCBMBm. • 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

On Mildew. By Professor F. Crace-Calvert. 

On Ferri Potossio Tartras. By J. Denham Smith. 
Table of Specific Gh'avities. By T. J. Hcrauath. 

On the use of Benzole in the preparation ot tho Alka¬ 
loids. By John Williams. 

TRANSLATIONS AND ABSTRACTS. 

On Alloys, considered in relation to their chemical 
compositiOD. By M. A. Levol. 

Mineralogical Notices. 

Action of Carbonic Acid on QiHffino and CinCbonino; 
formation of Crystallized Carbonate of Quinine. By 
M. Langlois. 

6 


N£W QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


OnCaproic Alcohol. Ily M. V. F. Fagct. 

New prncosH for deterniinitig the industrial value of 
Animal Charcoal. Uy M. Corenwinder. 

Improved methods of conducting Volumctricil Analy¬ 
sis. Uy I*r, AFohr. 

On a method of Volumetrieal Analysis of very general 
applicability. By lludolph Bunsen. 

New ajmaratus for estimating Carbonic Acid. ByM. 
S. Be XiUca. 

On the iuiiucncc of lodurcltcd Manures for preserving 
the Vine from the attack of the Oidium Tiickcrl, and 
on the peculiar qualities of the wine from the Vines 
thus treated. By M. Rivet 

On the means to be employed for detecting and render¬ 
ing perceptible the Fraudulent Alterations in Public 
niui Private Documents. By M. M. ChevalBer sud 
Lassaigne. 

Means of detecting Picric Acid in beer. 

New Varnish for lleliographic Engraving on Steel, r 
New process for positive proofs. 

TherniO'Chcmical Investigations concerning combina¬ 
tions formed in multiple proportions. By M. P. A. 
Fuvre. 

Additional observations on Charcoal. By M. C. Despretz. 
Phenomena presented by certain liquids when pro¬ 
jected in small drops on the surface of an Ether. 
By M. Sire. 

On the comparative poisonous powers of Arsenious and 
I Arsenic Acids. By M. SchroiT. 

Analysis of the Water of the River Tyne,at Newcastle. 
By Dr. R. D. Thomson. 

Bibliography. 

Notes and Queries. 

Irish Amelioralion Society. 

Puh'is Fcrri. 

irO. XV.—JAKVAMT, ISSft. 

On the Poisonous Qualities of Chroniiuni, By William 
Hcrapatli. 

On the ElectrO’deposition of Metals. By J. B. llockin. 
Table of Specific Gravities. By T. J. Horapath. 

Obsen ations on the prevention and destruction of the 
Grape Vine Mildew. By T. J. llerapatb. 


On the Aurora. By R. Phillips. ^ 

On the purity of certain Chemicals. ^ John Williams. 

The Xorbanebill Mifaeral Case. By T. J. Hcrapath. 

TRANSLATIONS AND ABSTRACTS. 

On Alloys, considered in relation to their Chemical 
composition. By M. N. Levol.* 

On tho Acids contained in some Champignons. By M. 
Dessaignes. 

On the proximate principles of Wheat Bran. ByM. 
Mouri^, 

On a method of Volumetrical Analysis of very general 
applicability. By R. Bunsen (continued). 

On the presence of Nickel and Cobalt in some ferru¬ 
ginous waters, and on a process for isolating them. 
By M. Ossian Henry. 

Contributions to the History of Iodine. By M. Berris- 
wil. 

Examination of Bassorah Qulls. By D. L. F. Bley. 

Manufacture of Guano from Fish. 

On the Culture of Maize or Indiau Com. By Berkeley 
Mill. 

On the Boswellia Furifera, and on the employment 
of Incense in Carbuncle and Malign Pustule. By M. 
Louis P. Desmartes. 

On a method of detecting the adulteration of various 
Oils with Oil of Sesamum. By M. Behrens. 

Examination of Traces of Blood on a Knife. By M. 
Daubrawa. 

Contributions to the Hii^tory of Blood, considered in a 
chemico-lcgal point of view. By M. Morin. 

Thermo-chemical Investigations concerning Combina- 

* tlons formed in multiple jproportious. By M. Favre. 

On Syrup of Violets. By M. Jiillot. 

New method of ascertaining the purity of Sulphate of 
Quinine. By M. Pagliari. 

Infusion of Roasted Acorns associated with Sulphate of 
Quinine. By M. Thoulousc. 

On Stagnant Waters in general, and on tbe*Water 
of Ponds in particular. 

Biblio^aphy. 

Piilvis Ferri. By M. Morson. 

Notes and Queries. 

Proceedings of Societies. 


LONDON: SAMUEL IIIGIILEY, 82, FLEET STREET ; 
and to be had, by order, of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


Published Janmri/ Isf, 1854, Price One S/iilliti^, No, I ^Vol. III. of 

HUNT’S YACHTING MAGAZINE, 

CoNTAiNiNo the List of Winning Yachts'of 1853, with remarks on tho amount won,. Ac.—Tre^on- 
hocke’s First Voyage on board of a Man of War—Practical Fishennan*—Au Rovoir^Channel Cruisers 
—Experience in Boat Sailing—Occupation of Old Kinsnle—Notices of the Clubs—Editor’s Locker— 
i.og Book—Laurie’s Patents—Marine Clock—Tide Table for the Month, and other useful information. 
Flnibcllishcd with an Engraving of the ** GOULITZA” SCHOONER, belonging to Prince LabanolFde 
Rortofl> Commodore of the Imperial Yacht Club of St. Petorsburgh. 

Yol* II., now ready, ornamented covers, 12s. Also may be jiad Vol. I. Price 10^. Ocf. 

Botli these Volumes can be obtained in Numbers. 


LONDON: 

HUNT AND SON,0, NEW CHURCH STREET, EDO WARE ROADj 

SiMPKiN, MARsnALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court; and all Booksellers in Town 

or Country. 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


BUTT OFF TEA! 

• ON AND AFTEH the 6th OF APRIL THE PRICES OF ALL OUR TEAS WILL BE 

AGAIN REDUCED FOURPENCE PER POUND. 

PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, Tea Morcliants, ft King William Street, City, London, give the 
Public the full advantage of the Reduction of Duty, os Uie following Prices will show:— 

Black Teas. 

Strong Black Tea 5M. Bd, fls. lOd. 3«. Od. Former Prices • 3s. Off. ds. and 3s. 4d. 

Best Souchong Tea. 3 3 3 4 3 8 Former Prices . 3 6 3 8 » d 0 

Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, ofextraortlinary quality and strength, 4s. 0<f. Ft^or Price, 4 4 

Grrrn Tkas. 

Strong Green Tea. 3s. 8d. 3s. Od, and 3s. id. Former Prices . 3s. Od, 3s. 4fi and 3s. 8d. 

Prime Gunpowder Tea ... 3 8 4 0 •I'ormer Prices .... 4 0 i, 4 4 

Delicious Gunpowder Tea 4 4 4 8 5 0 Former Prices ... 4 8 5 0 6 4 

Good Coffee lU/., lUd., Is. PrimeCoffee Is. Id. Is. 3d.andls. 3d. Rich Mocha Coffee Is. 4d. 
Rare Choice Old Mocha, (20 years old).Is. Od. 

XBA.B, COWrSBB* AVD 8WXCB8 BBITT GAXtAIAU ntBB 

To any Railway Station or Market Town in England, if to the value of 40s. or upwards, By this 
liberal arrangement, those residing at a distance can enjoy all the advantages of the lA>udou Mark«i« Cur 
Tea, Coffee, and Colonial Produce, just as though they were residing in Loudon. 

PHILLIPS AND CO., TEA AND COLONIAL MERCHANTS, 

NO. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON. 

A General Price Current, containing great advantages in the Purchase of Tra, CorFRRand Colonial 
PnonucE sent post free on application. Suoaas arc supplied at Market Prices. 

SCOTTrSH AND IRISH LINEN WAREHOUSE, 

261, OXFORD STREET, NEAR NORTH AUDLEY STREET, 

DAVHl) BIRRELL, manufacturer of Table Linen, Dunfermline, liasalways on hand a large assortment 
of damask tidde-cloths and papkins, and every description of IIOUSKIIOLD LINENS, hlanketa, ffannela, 
window holloiifls, &c., at moderate prices. For damask tuble-ulotlis and napkina D. B. obtained dm Prize 
Medzd aCthe Great Exhibition.—Carriage paid of all orders from the country, when tlie order amouuts to 
£5 and upwards. 

SCARLETT’S PORTABLE MOCK TURTLE SOUP. 


SCARLETT AND SON respectfully infoAn the public in general that the MOCK TURTLE 
mode by them, of acknowledged delicious quality and flavour, is by many pronounced equal to 
the real. Forwarded to all parts of the country, free of package, on the receipt of a Post-Offlco 
Order or Stamps. 3s. 6^. per quart. 

26, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 

APPS' BEER.-APPS’ PALE ALE.-APPS’ XXX. 

This splendid Bwr takes its name from a spring lately discovered on the property of a Clcrpymnn^ in 
Devonshire, df which Professor Hernpath states that the water can boast of peculiar properties, wliksli 
lie did not certify arc poasessed by tlwStogumber spring. The Appa* water, while ]ieculiarly adapted to 
Brewing, is both tonic and so slightly aperirnt as to bo highly benoHcial to health. '1 ho delicious 
flavour and sparkling excellence of the Beer will speak for themselves. 

Altogether, nothing like it has been yet presented to the Public, whether considered as a ^^thirsty soul,’' 
or a careful valetudinarian. It is a boon to the lovers of malt liquor, and it is solely bottled in Imperial 
Quarts and Pints. 

Samples oftbeApns’ Beer, Anns’ Pale Ale, and Apps’ XXX., may be had by writing to Mr. Barrow, 
the Apps’ Brewery, Littlehara, nideford. North Devon, who will execute oil orders, and from whom all 
particulars may be obtained as to price, conveyance, and the time when the Beer will bo ready for the 
general supply, &c. 



NEW (^VAliTSBtY advertiser. 


ROm tTAUU om&, C0VE1IT‘ SARDEH. 

SEASON 1854. • 

The Uirectora beg leave mott respectfully to Inform the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public, tliat tho 
8KASON will COMMENCE on Thursday, March 30, being a Subscription Night,in lieu of Tuesday, March 28. 

"Jlie Directors have the honour to present the Prospectus of the liSghth Season of the Royal Italian Opera, add 
trust it will be considered by their Subscribers to be an evidence of their continued etTorts to carry out the original 
design of this great lyrical establishment. 

I'hc ])ros))Ccts of the forthcoming season are of unusual interest, and the Directors feel assured thsi Uie Sub¬ 
scribers and the Public will share wiUi themselves the feelings of gratification at the arrangetnents which they hare 
siircccded in making. ^It will be seen that that,great artist, Madame Viardot, after an alwnce of three years, 
will return once more to shed lustre on the representations of the theatre. MadUe. Sophie CruvelU, whose eminent 
talents are already so highly esteemed in this country, will appear, for the first time, at the Royal Italian Opera. 
Signor Lablache will also, for tlie first time, lend his powerful aid in supporting the efforts of the Directors, and 
will enai)le them to produco muny of the most popular works with a most attractive cost of characters. In addition 
Madlle. Mnrai, a young artist of great promise, who has already made very successful ddbuls, both at St Peters* 
•hnrg and Vienna, will appear for the first time in England; also Signor Susini, for the first time at the Royal 
Italian Opera. 

Madlle. Bosio, who during the past winter has acquired fresh laurels in the French capital, continues her en* 
gagement. 'J'hosc unrivalled artists. Signor Mario, Signor Ronconl, and Signor Tamberiik, t(^ther with Signori 
Tagliaflco, Poloninl* Eucliesl, SligclU, dec., who have so long assisted to maint^n the reputation of Covont Garden, 
have been rc-engaged, whilo tlie Directors still have the advantage of the invaluable services of Signor Costa. 

The above assemblage of tho most eminent artistes in Europe will render the chaste of cbaracCcrs in the operas 
Lc Nozsse di Figaro, Don Giovanni, 1 Puritan's Fidclio, and 11 Matrimonio Segreto quite unprecedented. 

The forihcuming season, however, brings with it one subject of regret, via. the retirement from the lyric stage of 
a lady who for many yc.irs has been one of its brightest ornaments. 

Towards the end of July Madame Giulia Grlsi will make her Inst appearance before an English audience. 

Tt has probably never before fallen to the lot of any candidate for public favour to sustain for iwenty*one suc¬ 
cessive reasons the highest and most arduous characters of the lyric drama, and most certainly never with such 
tinaninioiis eoinniendntions ashnvc been unceasingly bestowed on Madame Grisi. 

The Directors are convinced that not only will tlie Subscribers of the Royal Italian Opera, as well as the musical 
amateurs of the metrii|>olis, participate in their sentiments on this occasion, but they feel sure that the retirement of 
Madame Grisi will cause one general feeling of deep regret In the minds of all those who take any interest in the 
musical affairs of this country. 

It is the wish of Madame Grisi, during this her last engagement, to repeat those impersonations in which it has 
been her good fortune to obtain her greatest successes, and it will accordingly be the care of tlie Directors to con¬ 
tribute every posdblu cVlat to these performances, relying with the greatest confidence that the Subscribers, tho 
I'atrons of the Opera, and tho Public, will on tiiese occasions still extend to their long-favoured artiste tha cheering 
influence of their countenance and support. 

The r^pcrtbiic of the Royal Italian Opera now comprises forty-two Opdras, tlie whole being complete with 
costumes, scenery, and decorations. 

During the season, of the following Operas, three will positively be produced :^I<a Vestale, Sposiini (as lately 
performed at tho Academie Royale, at Paris, the principal part by Madlle. Sophie Cruvelli); Le Domino Noir, 
Aiihcr; Dun Sebnstian, Donizetti; Matilda di Shabran, Rossini; Don Fasqualc, Donizetti; Oberon, Weber. 

The engagements for the present season are:—' ^ 

Soprani.—Mad.ime Grisi (being most positively her last engagement in Englaud), Madame Viardot (her first 
appcarntice these three years), Madlle. Marai (from the Imperial Theatres of 8t. Petersbui^ and Vienna, her first 
appearance in England), Madlle. Albiiii, Madlle. Angelina Bono, and Madlle. Sophie CrnvelU (her first appear¬ 
ance at tlie Roynl Xtuli.in Opera), 

Contralto.—Madlle Nanticr Didi^. 

Seconde Donne.—M.idlle. Cotti and Madlle. Bellini. 

Tenori^r'^^iguor Mario, Signor Stigelli, Signor Soldi, Signor Lnigi Mei, Signor liucheai, and SigtMW Tumbcrlik. 

Buss! Baritone.— Signor Konconi and Signor Fortlni (his first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera). 

Bassi Frofondi.—Signor Ijablachc (hia first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera), Signor Tagllafico, Signor 
Gregorio, Signor Polunini, Mons. Eelger, and Signor Susini (his first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera.) 

The Orchestra and Chorus will be on the ssme scale of efficiency as heretofore. 

Director of the Music, Cknnposer, and Conductor.—Mr. Costa. 

The Military Band will be under the superintendence of Mr. Godfrey. 

Maestro al Piano.— Signor Panizzo. Choms Master.—Mr. Smithson. Prompter.—Signor Monterasl. Poet.— 
Signor Maggionl. 

Kngagoments for the Ballet.—fifadlle. Bsttalini, Madlle. Astori, Madlle. Eliza Nebr (tlieir first appearance in 
England), ^ladlle. Santi, Madlle. K^per, and Madlle Plunkett 

Muttru do Ballet.—Mons. Detplaces. Leader of the Ballet.*—-Mr. Alfred Mclkm. Director of the Mlse-eo- 
Sci^ne.—Mr, A. Harris. Scenic Artist.—Mr. William Beverley. Costuml^re.^Madame Marzlo. Decorator.— 
Mr. Prcscoli. Machinist.—Mr. Allen. 

The Box Office U open from Eleven to k^ve o'clock. 

Royal Itulyin Opera, Covent Garden, March, 1854. 


NEW QUAftTERlY ADVERTISER. 


SKETCHING FBOM NATURE. 

The proud position held by the British School of lAndscope Painting:— the pihst in thb 
WORLD —is, unquestionably, mainly owing to the constont study of nature; and every facility 
given to this necessary and delightful branch of the artist’s profession will not only assist in 
supporting and advancing present renown, but will spread among other classes a love for this 
elevating pursuit. With these views, 

JAMES NEWMAN 

wishes to call the attention of all to some recent Registered Improvenicnls, which, by simpli¬ 
fying and adding portability to tlic articles necessary tor sketching from nature, will, he hopes, 
make the recreation more general. • 

«PARRY’S DIAGONAL SKETCHING BOX 

in its simplicity, rccoramcnds and explains itself; the inten¬ 
tion hchig to form anti place the Box or Valette in ttveordHttee 
with the natural motion of the lumdy whi(‘h Hhould, ns in Oil 
Painting, take up the colour from Itlglit to LeJ>, und the di¬ 
rection Qii^Qanyle8l)empinaceorda.nci;v3ith thhvaUtral ?notion, 
the annoyance of having continually to turn the Box is re¬ 
moved, and not only a greater mass of colour is mure freely 
obtained, hut none is left in the corners of the cups, and ^ 
wasted. 

The EcoNOBfv op Spack by the adoption of this prineiplo is 
very remarkable, as 8 wlwle and 8 half caps (for the Jess used, 
but still indispensable colours) can' 
bo contained in a space of in. 
by 2S,—10 whole and 10 ftalf 6 in. 
l>p 9, 4^. ^c. By a farther novelty 
in the arrangements, the thumb-hole can bo placed in its natural ftosWon, 

(hitherto an impossibility without too much enlarging the Box, or sucrilicing 
space), the covering over which, besides forming an additional palette, pre¬ 
vents the bund from being soiled, and etfectually protects tlic colours from dust when not in use. 




«THE NEW SKETCHING BOARD,” 



made of highly scosoned wood, Mahogany, Deal, &c. &c., which opens at the back with a liinge, enabling 
the Artist to apply the damp sponge to the back of the drawing paper whenever and wherever he finds it 
necessarpy the Paper being laid down as on the common Pasting Board. Many contrivances Jiavo been 
tried to obtain Bus facility, but tUl now quite unsuccessfully. ^ 

NEWMANS “IMITATION CRESWICK PAPER.” 

> 

This is now so generally known to the artistic world, that it would lie hardly necessary to 
mention it, except to caution ALLy that there are now several Papers made exactly like it in appearance 
(rough, and of a slight buff tint), taking colour without nny aclvnntHge over any other Drawing Paper. 
The true Creswick {which is knoion from all others by the initial N in the trnter-mark) is of the 
greatest value to tbo Artist, taking colour with n greater facility than any other Paper ; this quality, 
with other peculiarities, made the old Creswick so invaluable to the Artist. Mr. Newman will he happy 
to i^d a sample to any one who wishes to test it against others. 

All the above Articles are manufactured exclusively by Mr. Newman, wbo will bo bappy to give any 

^information couccmiug Price, kc. &c. &c. 

at, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 





NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 



ATKINSON AND BARKER’S 

EOYAL INFANTS’ PKESERA^TIVE. 


MOTHERS, 

Call at your BruegUt’s, or our Agents, and purchase a Bottle of the above. IT IS THE BEST 
MEDICINE IN fflE WORLD FOR INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN for the prevention 
and cure of those DISORDERS incident to INFANTS; atfording INSTANT RELIEF IN CON 
VULSIONS, Flatulency, Affections of the Bowels, DIFFICULT TEE'I’HING, &c., &c., and may li 
given with safety immediately after birth. It is no misnomer Cordial!—no stupcfactivc, deadly narcotic 
but a verjtablc preservative of Infants! Mothers would act wisely in always keeping it in the Nursery 

Prepared only by ROBERT BARKER, BOWDON, near Manchester (Chemiht to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queer Yictokia), in Dottles at Is. 2s. Qd., and 4s. (W. each. 

* CAUTION!—Observe the names of “ATKINSON & BAUKEll^’ on the Government Stump. 


NOTICE. 

/ 

GIBSON, 

LATE I'EINCIPAL ASSISTANT AT CLARK’S, VIGO STREET, 

Respectfully informs Ladies and Gentlemen whose Hair has been under his management, that he has 
COMMENCED BUSINESS, 45, OLD BOND STREET, one door from PiGcadilly. 


MATRIMONIAL INSTITUTION. 

founded 1846. 

OmcBB —12, JoHR Street, AnELrai, London. 


This InstilttUon has been estahlialied many years (with great sutccss) as A medium for the inttoductloii of 
parties unknown to each other, who are desirons of forming Matrimonial Alliances, hut who, from some 
rausu or other, cannot find partners in their own circle of acquaintance, suitable in poeition, &c. This 
.^tabhshment is conducted on the same principle as adopted at the various insUtutions of the kind in 
France, Holland, Germany, Russia, and America. 

The slrictcat honour and secrecy are maintained in eveiy case, and none hut nartiee of respectability 
treated with. j 

Prosj^tum, Appli^tlon Forms, Rules, and every information sent free to any name, initials, or address^ 
on receipt oftwelvo Postage Stamps, j » 

By order of the Director) 

< LAURENCE CUTHBURT, 

^ 12, John Street) Adelphi^ London. 



Kiew QUARTEllLY ADVEnTMER. 


* C. EAMMONB, 

' PATENT COUCH BEDSTEAD, 

FEATHER BED, MATTRESS, AHD PALLIASSE MANUFACTURER, 

14, HIGH HOLBORN, AND 39, BEECH STREET, CITY, 

LONDON. 

SOLE INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER OF THE ORIENTAL OTTOMAN BEDSTEAD. 


.COMPLETE, 

£1 10s. 


COMPLETE, 

m 

£1 108 . 


AR AX Ol*fOMAK OA I/)VXO£. 


THE ORlENTAIi OTTOMAN BEDSTEADS surpass any thing: o! kmd yet iiitroducfcl to the 

J iublic, and uro strnngJy rccommendtd for J*A'.onomy and great Utility. As un OTTOMAN, with a 
oose covering of Chintz or Dnninsks, forms ti handsome and ornament in any room. When 

unfolded is transformed into a Bedstead, mattressed caniplcto for one or two jiersoiis. 

THE ORIENTAL OTTOMAN BEDSTEAD is also a useful uppendogn in a Nursery; and in cases 
(d'siokiicss, where u nurse is rtipiircd, it is an indispenruhlo article of Pnriiiture. 



Observe tbc Price! Less than a Bedstead, and the usual appendages, can be obtained for. 


COMPI.ETE, 

£1 18. ' 



COMPLETE, 

£1 Is. 


AS A CATn ran ciuldrev* 

FEATHERS PURIFIED BY AN IMPROVED CHEMICAL PROCESS, at 3d. per Ib. 


FEATHER BEDt KATTSESS. AHD PAIXTASSE MANUFACrTORY,: 
14, HIGH HOLBORN, AND 39, BEECH. STREET, CITY. 
WHOLESALE, RETAIL, AND FOR EXPORTATION, 


Post-Office Orders to bo made payable to Chahlks Hauuond, General Post Office, St Marlin’s- 

' le-Grand, London. * 

































































NEW QVAKTEELY ADVBRTtSER. 


RELIANCE nniTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY* 

THE ENTIRE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. 

VERNON ABBOTT, EBQ. A. LESLIE MELVILLE, ESQ. 

JOHN LEDGER, ESQ. • | JAMES TRAILL. ESQ. 

GEORGE^WHITMORE, ESQ. 

ADVANTAGES PRESENTED BY THIS SOCIETY. 

LI FE ASSURANCES may lie effected upon Eqnftl, Half Prcniinm, Increasing or Decreasing Scales; also 
by Sindc Payments, or Payments for limited periods. Tables have been specially constructed for tlie 
Army, Navy, East-Ini>ia Company, and Merchant Services ; also for persons voyaging to, or residing 
in, any part of the world. 

W.B. XrO CBAMB FOB POXiXCT STAMPS. 

Endowments for Widows and Children, Pensions for retired Officers, and Civilians, Immediate or De* 
VBHRRD Annuities and Svrvivobsuips. 

£. OSBORNE SMITH, Actuary and Secretary. 

71 King William Street, Mansion House. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUCHS 

IN TEN MINUTES AFTER t:SR, 

AND INSTANT RELIEF AND A RAPID OUHF. OP 

Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, and all Disorders of the Breath & Lungs, 

ARE INSURED BY 

DB. LOCOCE’S PULMONIC WATERS. 

Small books, containing many hundreds of properly authenticated testimonials,%nay be Imd 

from every Agent. 

From the Author of the Narrative of the Second Sikh War” 

, SiR^I had long suffered from a deep seated cough, when Providence jilaced in my way a box of 
your Pulmonic Wafers. 1 experience instantaneous relief, and have such a high estimate of their 
efficacy, that I firmly believe they would effect the cure of the most consumptive person. You may 
mako any use you please of this letter. 

(Signed) EDWARD JOSEPH THACKWELL, 

LUtiU ^rd Light Ttrayoons, Union C/uft, London 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste. 

' Price is. Udf., 2s. Dd. and 1 Is. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 

DB. LOCOCE’S COSMETIC. 

A BELISHTFULLY FRA8RANT PREPARATION, 

FOE IMPROVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION, 

Rendering the skin clear, soft, and fransjmrent, removing all eruptions, freeklcs, sunburn, tan, 
pimples, and roughness —curing gnat bites, and tne stings of insects generally. 

In the process of shaving, it allays all smarting, and renders the skin soft and smooth. Sold in bottles, 
at Is. l^a., 2s. Od., and 4s. Od. each. Beware or counterfeits. Observe the name on the government 
stamp outside the wrapper. Sold by all respectable Chemists. 

WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, 2G BRIBE LANE, LONDON. 



N£W QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


KAT BINSDAIE, 

314, OXFORD STREET, 

SADDLER AND HARNESS MANUFACTURER 

TO HER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 

DUCHESS OF KENT, AND THE ROYAL FAMILY, 

Respectfully invites the Nobility and Gentry to honour him bv an Inspection of a very superior Stock of 

SADBLERT, HARNESS, WHiPS; HORSE CLOTHINO, 

And ever)' requisitu for the Stable, warranted of the best intitermla and workinanslmi. Tlio Silver and 
Brass Mountings for the llurnesa cannot l )0 surpassed for clegiince and durability. Hte Ladies' Saddles 
have every improvement to conduce to the comfort «f the L:idy, end the Gentlemen’s Saddles are such 
as arc used by the first huntsmen in the kingdom. The I'rices are very mmlcrate. 


SSS^ 


OEHANOVER 5, 








\ ^ ^^Sia.OXEOBO SXBESTj!^ / 

NOVELTY IN HARNESS. 

MANUFACTURED FOR HER MOST Q RACiO US MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

“ SiitouLAB IIarmkss.—O n Saturdny*tlio 3d instant, Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert honoured Mr. Hinsdale, of 314, Oxford Street, by an interview, to inspect the very beau¬ 
tiful harness for four hordes, wliich had liecn matin according to the express command of Her Majesty, 
ami were graciously pleased to express their perfect admiration of the same, their novelty and beauty 
surpassing precedent. The material is furnished by tbo tail-feathors of the ^leacock, wrought Into the 
most elegant devices, which combine singular elegance with durability.Tildes, Ju!^ 10. 

** OnuAT Novblty in Haknrss. —We were yesterday admitted to a private view of a magnificent set 
of harness, for two carriagc-horscs and two out-riders, ninde by the exprc.ss command of Her Most Gra¬ 
cious Majesty the Queen, at Mr. Kav UiN8nA).B'8, Saddler and Harness Manufacturer, 814, Oxford 
Street. Of the artistic merit of the work it is impossible to speak too highly, and to Mr. Dinsdalc great 
credit is duo. This gentleman has the merit of having given an impetus to this peculiar mode of decora¬ 
tive art, which was scarcely known until within the Inst tbw years. We have witncxsed witl^admiration 
and delight the work of South-American Indians in small basket-work, and in other forms, and wo had 
imagined that the working in *qui]l.i' was almo.st exclusively confined to such latitudes. But it appears 
that in riferenco to ,the beautithl example of quill-work, as exemplified in the marvellous specimens 


that 


IHUM sIGhII 




elaborate designs which beautify the various parts of the harness are Tyrolese; and assuredly their 
artistic taste and their singular knowledge of the art of working the peacock’s quills is marvellous. The 
set of harness which wc viewed is the private harness for Her Majesty, and is intended to be used only 
when His Royal Highness Prince Albert drives through Windsor Park, attended by two out-riders. ^ 
Mr. Kay Dinsdalo the greatest credit is due, for having matured a very beautiful artistic work. But the 
peculiar and singular charm of this splendid work of art—for such it may well be tormed-'is, that the 
materials used to decorate the harness for Her Majesty are thp tail-featliera of the most beautiful piui- 
c^s, wrought in most elegant devices. The winkers are surrounded by the rose, shamrock, and 
thistle, and in the centre the royal motto in garter, surniounted by the crown, with * V.ll.’ in centre, the 


pads and most prominent parts to oorrespond, and the traces and breeching ar%a beautiful scroll of 
£ngland*s rose, with rose-leaves; in fiict, eveiy part is diversified with elegant patterns: and the general 
effect is so truly elegant as to have all the appearance of frosted silver, possessing all the charms of 
novelty and decorative effect, combined with tlie additional advanU^e of cleanliness and durability. A 
more Mautiful work of the kind wc cannot imagine. To the artistic taste of Mr. Dinsdale we gladly 






KEW QUARTERLY ADTBRTISER. 


EASE IN WALKINCl^^MmMFnRT TO THE :EET. 


TEE LEAIHEB CLOTH, OK lAHNCS COBIDll, 

Boots and Shoes are the softest and easiest ever worn: they yield to the action of the Feet without tho 
least pressure, or any drawing or painful effect, and are extensiveW acknowlod^d to be the most 
valuable relief for aU who suffer from CORIES, BUNIONS, GOUT, CHILBLAINS, or any tenderness 
of the Feet. They resemble the finest leather, and arc cleaned with ordinary blacking. 

For India and ml warm climates they are admirably adapted. ^ ^ < 1 . 1 : 

Superior Vulcanized India-llubber Over-Shoep, or Goloshes, which prevent sliding, and keep the 
Feet thoroughly dry and warm. 

An accurate fit may bo obtained by sending a boot or shoe. 

HALL AND CO., PATENTEES, 

WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LEADING TO WATERLOO BRIDGE. 



J. BRIXSMEAl), 

16, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, 

offen a chellcnge of JElOO to any Maker who sliall produce a Pianoforte superior in Touch, Tone* and Beauty 
(ff Design to those made by him at the same prices, and which were allowed, by eminent judges, to he the 
moat stmerb in the Great Exhibition of 1861. J. B. begs to draw attention to the above design, price 
Tkirty Guineas. Instruments from £26 to £150. Superior Instruments lent on hire. Hie Trade supplied. 


UmVEBSAL PAMILT BEMEDT.-MEASAITS MEDICATED CRTiiAM. 

4 

Persons afilicted with Rheumatism, Sciatica, Gout, Lumbago, Tic Douloureux, Pains in the Chest or 
Limbs, Stiff Joints, or any derangement of tho system from Colds, &c., should at once have recourse to 
this inestimable remedy, the triumphant success of which as a curative agent lias never been approached. 
Its properties in removing the above diseases are truly astonishing, and most be seen to be believed. 
It 18 equally eradicative of Ringworm, Erysipelas^ Scrofula, and every kind of Epidermic Eruption, 
producing a regular action of the jiores: in lact, assisting nature to throw off the superfiuous fluids by 
what is called insensible or gaseous respiration, thereby rendering the skin clear and healthy. In 
burns, scalds, bruises, tresh wounds, os well as old phageuftoic ulcers, it has likewise no equal; and the 
proprietors would paiticularly impress upon the public the lact, that It does not in the slightest degree 
Intake of the nature of creams onlinurily so called, nor of those greasy applications known as 
ointments or salves^ the use of which is repugnant to habits of refinement 
N.B.—For Bathing and the Nursery its enhets arc most invigorating and refreshing, especially to 
children, as well os adults of consumptive habits and delicate constitution. Sold at the Dep6t, 
288, Strand,^ next Jenmle Bar, and by all medicine vendors, in^^pots, 2s. 0^., and 4s, Off*, witii* 
ample directions; and iamily jars 22s., sent, carriage free, on Postoffice Older. 

















* NEW QUARTEHLY ADVERTISER. 



No. 5, PKINCES STBEET, HANOVER SQUARE. 

MESSBS. FARRELL AflD HIGGINS 

Solicit a continuance of those favours liithcrto so liberally bestowed upon them. 
To speak of the merits of their Style, tlie Elegance of thcii* Cut, and the Quality 
of tlieir Goods would be superlhious; they need only refer to the illustrious and 
noble Patronage by wliich their liouse has been so eminently distinguished, for a 
proof of the tout ensemble of their operations. 

Messrs. FARRELL and HIGGINS only solicit a trial from those persons 
unaccpiaiiitcd with their House to secure to tliem a pemancnt patronage. Their 

TROUSERS, COATS, AND PALETOTS 

are cut upon quite novel and scientific principles. A list of their prices will bo 
found, upon inspection, to be upon the most reasonable scale of any house in 
Loudon, 

F. and H. beg to inform^thc public tliat there is always ready at their Establish- 
incut a variety of 

LIVERIES, CHILDREN’S TUNIC DRESSES, 

AS WELL AS 

HUNTING BREECHES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

SHIRTS, WHITE AND COLOURED, IN COTTON, LINEN, AND FLANNEL, 
OF A SUPERIOR STYLE, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 

UNIFORMS FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY, 

OUTFITS FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES, &c. &c., 

TO SUIT ALL PRICES. 


No. 6, PRINCES. STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER.' 


HAEHONnm AND FIAHOFORTE iUNUFACIOBT, 

7, FINSBURY PAVEMFJIT, LONDON. 



WILLIAM SPRAGUE h now manufactaring Harmoniums 
from Eight Guineas, and Pianofortes from Twenty-five Guineas 
each. Every Instrument is warranted. 

N,B, Sole Manufacture!* of the Organ Harmonium with two 
onc>(hird octaves of German Pedals suitable for Places of Wor¬ 
ship, Price Twenty-five Guineas. 

Aho, the Unique Folding Seraphine at Six Guineas. 

Harmonium and Seraphine Notes supplied to order. 

** MR. SPRAGUE, of the Pavement, Finsbury, London, 
makes Harmoniums in plain deal cases very cheap, and none 
the woi'se for the deal cases. Wc have pleasure in naming 
thus any man who cheapens music and musical instrum eiits for 
the people.*'—See Cassell's “ Popular Educator," Oct. 1852, 


A FULL COMPASS DOUBLE ACTION CONCERTINA, with the newest improve¬ 
ments, and of very superior tone, for Six Guuieos. French-polished Box included. Othom 
at Two Guineas, Two and a-llalf Guineas, Three (Tuincas, and upwards. 


MERCHANTS and CAPTAINS supplied on advantageous terms. 
Instruments carefully packed ibr exportation. 

WILLIAM SPRAGUE, 7, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


THE SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF THE LAST HALF CENTURY, HAVE 

PROVED BEYOND QUESTION THAT 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 

Possesses singularly nourishing powers, in tlie growth, restoration, and itnprovenient of the Human 
Hair, and is now universally acknowledged to be the cheapest, and superior to all other pre¬ 
parations for the Hair. It prevents it from falling otf or turning grey—strengthens weak hair—proiluccs 
a thick and luxuriant growth—cleanses it from scurf and dandrin—and makes it beautifully soil, curly, 
and glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly active; and in the growth of the Beakd, 
WjiisKKHs, EvRsnowH, and Movstaojikh, it is unfailing in its stimulating operation. For children 
it is especially recommended, ns forming the Imsis of a bemitiful head of hair. Price 9s. Gd. and 75.; 
Family Bottles (equal to four small), lOr. 0</., and double that size 2\s. 

Caution !—On the Wrupiier of each bottle are the words ** Rowland’h Macassar Oil,” in two lines. 
The same are engraven on the back of the Wrapper nearly l.OOO times, containing 29,028 letters. 

SOUND AND WHITE TEETH are not otdy indispensably requisite to a pleasing exterior in both 
sexes, but they arc peculiarly appreciated through life, as highly conducive to health and longevity. 
Among the various preparations offered for the purpose, 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OK PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

stands unrivalled in its capability of einbellUhing* purifying, and preserving the Teeth to the latest 
period of life. It will he found to eradicate all tartar and concretions, and impart a pearl-like whiteness 
to the enamelled surface, remove spots of incipient decay, render the gum.s firm and red, and thus fix 
the Teeth firmly in their sockets; and from its aromatic influence impart sweetness and purity to the 
brentli. Its truly efficient and fragrant aromatic properties have obtained its selection by the Quee^, 
the Court, and Royal Family of Great Britain, and the Sovereigns and Nobility throughout Europe. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Caution!— The words Rowlands' Obonto” arc on the label, and A.Rowland and Sons, 
20 Hatton Garden,” on the Government Stamp affixed on each box. Sold by them, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 






























NEW QUARTERLY ADVER'ySER. 


•T/w 3l»t much cnhxrfjctL 

NEUROTONIC S, 

(THE AM OF STliENGTIIENING THE NEKVKM.) 

A NEW VIEW OF HEALTH AND DISEASE, 

In relation to the Nerrous or Vital Power, the Influence of Mental Emotions upon the Body, ami tho 
Origin of Chronic Diseases; with the most complete sot of cases (mule oiul temale), ever published; 
numerous Testiraonials, and Instructions to Patients, lly Dunoan Napikr. Price la, through any 
bookseller, or post free lv)r la. in stamps, from the Author,*503 New Oxford Street, London. 

We can conscientiously recommend NeurotoiiicSi by Dr. Nkijuer, to the careful peruisnl of our invalid 
readers.”—.7 o4r June 5, 1852, 

new method of treating Chronic Diseases, Nervous Atfoctions, lkc.f termed the NturotoniCf or 
Tfcrve-Streiigthenhig system^Xm?^ rccentlv attracted con8idi*rublc attention, on account of its extraordinary 
success.”—rAwrcA and State Gazette^ July 5,1850. , 


A NEW DISCOVEEY. 

MB. HOWARD, 

SUROEON DENTIST, 5>, FLEET STREET. 

Regs to introduce an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springH, wires, or 
ligAtures. Tliey .ho perfectly reHomhlc the natural teeth an not to be distinguished from the orig^ials by tlio 
doscst observer. They will never cliungc colour or decay, and will lie found very superior to any teeth ever 
before used. TIuh method does not rcipiirc the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will sup- 

f ort and preservo teeth that aro loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Tliat Mr. 

lowards improvements may be witliin the reach of the most economical, ho has fixed his charges at tlie 
lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication. 52, Hcct Street. At 
homo from Ten till Five. 


MR. BEARD’S ENAMELLED DAOVERREOTYPES, 

ARE TAKING DAILY AT * 

85, KING WILLIAM STllEET, CITY; 34, PARLIAMENT STREET; AND AT 
THE ROYAL POLYTECIINK! INSTITUTION, REGENT STllEET, 

LONDON; 

ALSO AT 
« 

24, CHURCH street, LIVERPOOL. 

Tho great improvement introduced by Mr. Heard (and exclnsively adopted by him) of Enamelling 
Daguerreotype Portraits, is of immense vafue in respect to the scenrity of the silver pUie from tamisliing. 
It also enables the colourist to produce a deeper tone and more artistic cfTect than is possible in ordinary 
cases. 

The Stereoscopic Portraits, illustrative of binocular vision, are still exciting astonishment—being tho 
most faithful and mathematically correct delineations in tlio worlrl of art, since tho flatness peculiar to a 
Picture gives way to tho louiidness and perspective found in Nature. ^ 


THE^ MOST'INTERESTING GROUP EVER MODELLED. 

THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE OF H'ALES, THE PRINCE ALBERT, 
THE PRINCESS ROYAL. THE PRINCESS ALICE, PRINCESS HELENA. 

PRINCESS LOUISA, PRINCE ARTHUR, 

WHICH HAS BBBH HOHOTJBBl) WITH THE HIOUBST XHCOMIUMS. 

w*T>AirB mSAim AHS 80H8’ EZHIBmON BAZAAB, 

BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 

ABacMBxoN osra SHniMo, 


BRIDGE’S SABSAFABILLA 
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RETROSPECT OP THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER 


Tns flowers of literature ara own sisters to the 
n/alias; shorter lived, perhaps; not so capable 
of enduring sharp, nipping chills; but still com¬ 
panions of the early spring. Kew Gardens and 
Paternoster Row grow rich in petals about the 
same time. This year the literary flower-show 
is tremendous. The l^blishers’ Circular/’ 
that faithful catalog, enumerates no less than 
1030 specimens—fragrant, inodorous, and me¬ 
phitic—ephemerals, annuals, and (very rare) 
perennials—of every class and of every order. 

It is useless, however, to look irresolutely 
upon our task, and to stand dallying with a 
metaphor. It is a hard arithmetical fact, that, 
between the 1st of January and the^bird week 
in March, sixteen hundr^ and thirty-six vo- 
u lumes, more or less innocent and hopeful, or 
more or less impudent and truculent^ have 
struggled into the world, and throng for judg¬ 
ment. Wo must throw out the no-mention- 
renuiring trash, and select, classify, examine, 
and labm the remainder. So to 'work. 

History has^ been lazy of late. She has not 
-taken her osnal care ufli yuv vd di'- 

dpttWtfv rf €$irvXa Perhaps she 

does not now think the danger so great as it 
was. She has been content with very little 
efforts upon vot little subjects, such ail Imht ex-, 
cunions abontHungaryand Russia and ^^rkey, 
and a not very interesting communication 
touching old Spanish doings in a province of 
Mexico. The stately muse nas evidently inter¬ 


mitted her serious occupations, and is amusing 
herself w^h her berlin wool and crotchet 
needles. %et us respect her moments of femi¬ 
nine leisure, and pass on. 

Stay; there is a sort of history, wliich, 
although written by a Frenchman, comes out 
first in an English dress, and which, by its 
subject, at least belongs to British history. M. 
Gmzot must detain us for a moment. 

M. Guizot has written, and Mr. Scobcl has . 
translated, a “ Life of Oliver Cromwell ”—a 
continuation of M. Guizot’s already pub¬ 
lished work upon the English Revolution. It 
seems that this well-known hook, published 
long since by Mr. Boguc in a thrcc-and-six- 
permy volume, is now to bo followed by six 
octavos. The period from the accession of 
Charles I. in 1025 is, wo are told, naturally 
divided into four periods. The first oftheso 
comprehends the reign of Charles the First, his 
conflict with the Long Parliament, his defcig, and 
death. The second contains the history of the 
Commonweal rti under the Long Parliament and 
Cromwelf. The third is marked by the Resto¬ 
ration of the Monarchy under the brief Pro¬ 
tectorate of Richard Cromwell. The fourth 
comprises tlio reigns of Charles IT. and James 
1 r., and the final fall of the royal race of Stuai't. 

Each of these four periods is to fonn the 
subject of a special work by M. Guizot. The 
first has already appeared; the second is now 
before ns; the otlier two are in progress. 
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Thus M. Guizot caters into competition, 
on subjects of Eiif^lish history, and on their own 
speeial ground, with Charles Fox, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Thomas Carlyle, and Mr. Macau¬ 
lay, to say nothing of Hume and Brodic. It is 
witli but fuint curiosity we open a work by such 
a man, upon such a subject, and he docs not 
startle our apathy into interest It is not a 
very original thought that Cromwell **was 
“ guided in his government by the superior 
instinct and practical good sense of a man 
** destined by the hand of God to goverff.” He 
does not very materially increase our knowledge 
of the sovereign leader who raised England 
from a third-rate to a first-rate power, when he 
tells us that Cromwell was “ a revolutionkry 
despot, whose bold and prudent genius com¬ 
mands our admiration, although no attacked 
and destroyed, first legal order, and then liberty, 
in his native land,”—which means, in other 
words, that he struck down an odious tyranny, 
and then suppressed an equally tyrannical 
anarchy. Hu docs not much elucidate his 
subject, when he adds, in all the simulated 
profundity of Gallic verbiage — “ The great 
men whom God chooses as the instruments 
** of his great designs are full of contradiction 
and of mystery: in them ai'o mingled and 
combined, in undiscovorable pro^rtlons, 
capabilities and failings, virtues and vices, 
** enlightenment and error, granAur and 
weakness; and after having filled the age 
in which they lived with the splendour of 
“ their actions and the magnitude of their 
“ destiny, they remain personally obscure in 
the midst of their glory, alternately cursed 
and worshipped by the world whicli does not 
** know them.” 

If this be the relative positions of Oliver 
Cromwell and M. Guizot, it is evident that M. 
Guizot ought to have very little to say upon a 
man whose qualities were thus mingled in 
undiscoverable proportions.” 

In the hundred and thirty pages of appendix 
to the first volume there arc some letters from 
Louis XIV. to Cromwell, which havc>a feeble 
interest as curiosities of royal correspondence; 
and in the hundred and ninety pages of ap¬ 
pendix to the second volume there arc some 
communications from the French and Spanish 
ambassadors to the court of the Tuilleries 
which may afford an occasional hint to the histo¬ 
rian ; but, generally speaking, we think the En¬ 
glish reader may safely neglect these volumes. 

When M, Guizot publi^ed his “ History of 
the English Revolution,” and Mr. Bogue pub • 
lisht^ a translation of it by Mr. Hazlitt, a large 
portion of the public thougiit the opinions of 
a French statesman worth reading at the ex¬ 
pense of three and sixpence. Whether, while 
Viilemain’s Life can be obtained ibr a waste- 


paper price, and while Carlyle’s Ufe is still 
to be got, any considerable number of people 
will give twenty^ight shilling to know what 
M. Guizot, the exile, thinks of our Cromwell, 
must be very doubtful. We in England have 
not forgotten M. Guizot’s conduct in the 
negociation finding the Spanish marriages, 
and the resimW our recollection is very much 
to lessen ^linpStiipatg oftlia importance of any 
thing thabjjr. Gui^ ^BSpither say or write. 
The *'moM|||fQ|on of untnfe” went far beyond 
any thingsBwcould be juhfi^, or even ex¬ 
cused, by QiF character as a pumc minister. 

Farini*s History of the Rome of our day 
is now completed in its Englisli dress. Of tho 
liisto^, and of the translation, so well achieved 
by Mr. Gladstone and his fair deputy, there 
was much to say; and we had hop^ to say it 
in this Number. Mr. Du Quincey, in the pre¬ 
face to his “Autobiographic Sketches,” com¬ 
plains bitterly of editors “They won’t wait 
“ an hour for you in a magazine or review ; 
“ they won’t wait for tnith; you may as well 
** reason with the sea, or a railway train, ns, in 
“ such a case,with an editor; and as it makes no 
“ difference whether that sea which you desire 
“ to ai'guo with is the Mediterranean or the 
“ Baltic, so, with that editor and his dcafiu*8S, 

it matters not a straw whether he belong to 
“ a northern or a southern journal.” Alas, 
Mr, De Quincey, think you that this fell edi¬ 
tor who so hunts you has no hounds nt his 
own heels ? The printer is hunting the editor, 
the publisher is hunting the printer, the book¬ 
seller is hunting the publisher, and the public 
hunts tho booluellei'. The iuevitnble day of 
publication becomes a law of (second) nature : 
it wears while Mr. Do Quince^ is arguing with 
it; and, while ho yet is arguing, unconvinced 
it dies. Can the acute reader now guess why, 
with tliree parts of a review of Farm! in type, 
wo come forth dumb upon the history of Mo¬ 
dem Rome ? 

Tho old streams of Memoirs run on towards 
their accomplishment^ but no new fountains 
are opened. 

Moore has a frame to himself, and Lord John 
Russell and Croker are duly depicted fighting 
over his body. 

The second volume of Lord Holland’s Me- 
uioii's of the Whig Party ” differs very mate¬ 
rially from that whifh precedM it. More 
grave in its style, and dealing with more 
important topics, it becomes very interesting as 
a revelation of the secret councils of the Wmgs, 
and instructiTe as the experience of a cabinet 
minister not superfioially acquainted with the 
jiracticol workings of our Enfidish constitution. 

In former Numbers ofthe New Quarterly 
we have liad such frequent occasion to dsMuss 
the histo^ of the great aristocratic party to 
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By the Hon. Robert CuRzoy. MiiiTfiy. 
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fol. 3/. 15$. 

IV. The CJar'NicholaSf his Court ami People S*. 6d. Bentley. 

V. Journal of a Residence tn the Danuhinn PrinemaUfies in the Autumn and Wintm* of 
1853. By Patrick O’Brien. 3». (h/. Bentley. 
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tain Slabe^ Admiral in the Turkisli Fhxjt. Saunder» uiirl Otloy. 

X. A Year with the Turks. By Wabhinoton Smvth, M.A. 8«. Wrkcr. 

XI, Travels inRus^a and Siberia. By S. S. Hill, Esq. 2 Vols. Longman. 

XII. Progress of Russia in the East: an historical Summarg, continued to the present time. 
0^. Od. Murray. 

XIII. Prog^'css of Russia in the Wcst^ Norths a^id South. By Davib Urquhart. New 
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A GIANT lived, and still lives, in a fairy tale, 
who gi*ew to his^gantic proportions during a 
long slumber. Hu was seen on the hank of a 
river by the affilghtcd people of the ueigh- 
bourhora, wondering at the reflection of his 
own image, stretching his huge sinews, ad¬ 
miring his own burly limbs, and dancing a so]*! 
of wild war-dunce in his own honour. Honest 
John Bull is just in tlic position of our gigantic 
friend. A short time since, who ^ept so 
soundly as peaceful John ? who so weak, who 
HO defenceless, in his own di'cani, as ^mor 
John ? lie was at tlic mercy of every friend 
or foe; all lits arsenals existed only by flivour 
of the indiflerence of Ins neighboiu's, and liis 
guards were pTOparoil to march out of Loudon 
directly it shoiila he telegraphed that any body 
of foreign troops had manifested an intention 
to murcii in. Suddenly, however, while Jolm 
is di’eaming that he is shorn in the hands of the 
Philistines, he receives a kick tliat wakes him 
up. Why, it is an indignant Titan that wakes. 
Ho piles fleet upon fleet, and army upon army, 
before he has well opened his eyes. He 
stretches forth one arm and giusps the do¬ 
minion of tlie Black Sea; oUier, and closes 
up the Baltic; he raises his voice, and thirty 
thousand little giants go forth to do his 
behest upon his enemies—colossal men-at-arms, 
before whose Inight the Jiarbarian hordes of the 
north are but as stubble before the scythe. All 
tliis is done with scarce an effort—at a cost of 
about five per cent, upon his annual income; 
less than he disburses upon his ordinary omusc- 
ments of occupying a fresh Indian jungle, or 
trying a new experiment in finance, or squab¬ 
bling about capital and wages. Having thus 
given vent to his indignation, the impetuous 
old gentleman, being a little relicv^l, looks 


around him and finds that the bulk, of his 
resources is Hcavcoly touched. He has shipH 
enough still loll;. Ho is fomiiiig a chanuol 
fleet that will render his white dins as unup- 
iiroachablo os the north pole; and evtm tlicn 
he will liavo placed in commission only one 
hundi'ed out of tlie five hiindml and seventy 
floating batteries tliat make up tlu! total of his 
sti'engUi, * As to tars, he has but to 8])onk one 
magic word, and all tb« salt-water daiYvdevils 
of the Anglo-Saxon mce will swanxi up the 
sidt’s of Ins ships, nnd man them as rpiiekly os 
they can float out of dock. It is a Hpell more 
potent than the iikitse of a thousand (h'Hpots— 
it is nothing but to say, “TIio best wages 
going, men!” and the thing is done. And 
wliy not say that word ? \^iat is money to 
Jolm when his honour or his indignation is 
touched ? John is the enqieror of tlic whole 
eailh, and the monarch of (!vcry sea. TIutc is 
not a little islet in the round globe that does 
not pay him tribute; not a savant or a savage, 
not a French moi'shal, or a Yankee nigger, 
who does not willingly and ungi'udgiiigly ]>uy 
him a {loiiion of his yearly earning, John 
Bull does, by the certain powci* of self-interest, 
wliat the bungling old Romans did mj^terial 
force—he compels all the nations of the earth 
to come up to London—to be taxed." 

John looks complacxintly upon the evi¬ 
dences of his power, and wonders that the 
demonstration could be made so cheaply. It 
was well worth five millions instead of four, 
even as a commercial speculation. It makes 
him so comfortable in mmself, and gives so 
convincing a proof of his stability to the world. 

It is a consolation to know that this fit of 
bellicose ardour lias been excited by no gr^ 
for uew territory. It is simply the indignation 
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of 0 (*oiiifort:il»I<3 Ii(>usi-kot*|u-r, who, while 
eomitiii^ Ills silvri'N|>ooiiM, hoat*ri that a ruljhery 
haft hoeii coiniiiiftctl next door hut one. It is 
tlie Willie sort of Iwliiig with that wliich iiuikos 
it police rale palatable. John Bull is become 
a iiK^mber of tlie ^'cat Peace Society of nations. 
The aiinanients he prepaid arc but his con¬ 
tinent to tlic police of the globe. If John 
Bright, that most reverend, most splenetic, and 
most spiteful of all war-wngci*s against plural 
pronouns—if John Bright and his dmb-coated 
lollowcrs could cease for a moment in their 
endotivoui’s to make the rolling of their tub 
h<*ni*d amid the note of preparation, they would 
surely sec tliat the nation is only carrying out 
tlieir arbitmtion scheme upon a scale <Iiey 
never dreamt of. l^vcn an arbltmlion must 
have its issue in an arbitiutor’s aw'anl^ and 
even an arbitrator’s awai'd must somehow or 
otlier be enforced. What was tin! Congress 
of Vienna but an arbitmtion ? and what m*e 
the fleets and armies of England and France 
but the tipstafls and bailiifs who enforce obe¬ 
dience to the award ? 

If, on the other hand, Mr, D’lsmcli could 
forget that it is the business of Her Majesty’s 
opposition to discover or invent causes of cri- 
iiiinution against Her Majesty’s Govenmient; 
if Earl Grey could forget that lie holds no 
ilocc; and LokI Clanricarde could imagine that 
le is still Post-master Geneml; these un- 
satigfled legislators might lie in a condition to 
ri'flcct that it is moi‘C statesmanlike, not to say 
iJioi*c just, to exlmust all the ri^ourccs of 
diplomacy before rccoui'sc is had to ai‘ins; and 
tliat it is more expedient to dclay'enteniig into 
a war until strengtlicned by every available 
alliance. 

Some pco])le seem inclined to undertake a 
Russian war with the same-light hearted spint 
in wliich they would start to sec the Darby 
'I'hey foi*get who arc our allies and who our 
enoinics. 

France, Austria, Prussia, Turkey, and sotqc 
of the northern powers, are, or are expected to 
ho, with us. Of these, the Emperor of the 
French is the most decided, and, as ministers 
tucsort, is the most trusted. No doubt it is 
tlieir duty to profess publicly all confidence in 
the fdith and honour of so powerful an ally. 
But it is equally their duty privately to remem¬ 
ber that Louis Napoleon is not remarkable for 
his imsclflshness, nor very rigidly bound by 
his engagements. His antecedents are become 
history, and Lord John Russell and Loixl 
Palmerston are not such innocents as to be 
beguiled by the protestations of a man who has 
not always paid strict attention to his oaths. 
Louis Napoleon has invented a scheme of 
conquest as original as that of his uncle, and 
far less costly. Home was invested and carried 


by a Fmicli army in a strictly frh'iidly spirit; 
and Rome is still giUTisoned by Louis Na¬ 
poleon. Suppve a similar chain of eu*cum- 
stiinces were to ]>lant a French garrison in 
Constantinople—were to loeato a French ju*my 
in Alexandria, and another in tin; jiasscs of tlio 
Lebanon; is it not just possible that we should 
Imve uioie difficulty in getting the French out 
than we shall have in keeping the Russians 
fitim coming in ? 

Austria, again, is to he more or less an ally. 
Austria, who hates every En^rlishman with a 
bitter personal hatred; Austria, whom every 
Englishman abliors; Austi'ia, who sabres our 
countrymen, detests our Govcnimout, shocks 
all our classic sentiment in Italy, and outmges 
our human feelings in Hungary and Poland— 
Austria is to be our good friend, if not our 
companion in arms. Oh, how popular had 
this war been if Austria had been ranged on 
the other side! With wliat joy should we have 
seen the word given to Poland, to Hungary, 
but, above nil, to poor Italy, who still wrillies 
and curses under the heel of the barbarian. 
But Austria, true to her truckling and cowardly 
policy, will side with us and love our enemies, 
and make us help lier to destroy our friends. 

The Turks arc a very lionourahle mcc of war¬ 
riors and fanatics; tolerant upon compulsion, 
and equally tolerant and rontcm]ituous of 
Homan Catholics, Greek scjiaratists, and Pro¬ 
testants. But they arc a nice of conquerors, 
dominating conquered and oppressed nationali¬ 
ties. The rights of mankind are certainly 
opposed to them. 

We may preach as wisely and ns plausibly as 
we can about our good intentions, and wc may 
propose to ourselves all sorts of d(3signs having 
the well-being of the jiopulatioiis who struggle 
under the thraldom of our good allies; but wo 
are not the less leagued with the tyrants of 
Europe; we are not the loss members of a 
holy alliance against liberty. Ijord John 
Russell has, indeed, in an unreported speech, 
and with an energy that did him honour, 
declared that British troops should be employed 
on no such errand. But how little does this 
fact avail, while the name, the prestige, the 
influence of England are all ranged in o])po- 
sition to any attempt to disturb the utafitx qm ? 

With these allies we arc about to fight 
Russia, the least vulnerable nation^ of the world. 
But suppose Russia shtuld come to the con¬ 
clusion that it M'Oiild be more to ber interest to 
be surrounded by weak republics than by 
strong monarchies; suppose she should dis¬ 
cover that the partition of Poland was a 
blunder, and should restore that kingdom to its 
place in Europe. See how wide the frontier 
line of enmity would spi'cad, how rapidly the 
ai*ca of our friendship would contrart. If the 
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Russ slioiild be bold enough to ad6p1iiAidI?_ 
it will be no question of taking Sebasto¬ 
pol from the land side, of bedling the Cossacks 
on the Danube, of defeating the Itorbarians who 
arc perhaps now advancing up the cliannel of 
the Oxiis, or even of battering Cronstadt and 
shelling St. Petersburg. We should have 
heaps of old thrones and crowns thrust upon 
us, and we should be bound to bear those 
precious relics back to the capitals whence they 
had been thrust. We should have to subjugate 
Italy, lo 4 ^onquer Gq];many, to force back 
Hungry tahOrslaveiy, td^iierpartition Poland, 
to reduce Macedonia, to over-rtui Asia Minor, 
perhaps to destroy a republic in Franco, and 
still, to fight the Russians! 

We have had priuM for our allies: wo may 
find that we have thehations for our enemies. 

These may be distant and improbable eventu¬ 
alities : they certainly are not impossible con- 
tingenoies. * 

We pretend to no power of prophecy, and 
ask not from our readers a confidence 
spMulations which we do not ourselves possess. 
We put our suggestions forward, not as things 
certain or likely to happen, but as things that 
may happen; and we use them only to shew 
that the war upon which we are entering is not 
a mere holiday pastime which we may lay aside 
when it wearies ns, and wherein success is 
certain, but may become the struggle of half 
a century, wherein England may come not to 
have the right upon her side. We wish also 
to point out that there are questions connected 
witli the present crisis that demand the careful 
attention of the best-instructed minds among 
us. Now, let us look upon the literature that 
refiects the public mind, and sec how these 
questions have been discussed, and how far 
th^ have been resolved. 

The authors aro very numerous, but their 
information is very scant. Not one in four of 
the works whose title-pages lead us to expect 
information as to the merits of the question on 
which we are now going to war contain one word 
upon the subject. Eveiy man or woman who 
h^ ever been at Constantinople or St. Peters¬ 
burg thinks it his duty to write a book, to tell 
us what he- saw there perbuM years ago. 
Every publisher who has anjlcopies of an 
old book upon Russia or Turxey thinks it a 
good time to reproduce it with a new title-page 
or with a new introduction and a few notes. 
Mr. Urquhart is, we believe, the only man who 
has pretraded to treat the whole question in a 
comprehensive manner; and Mr. Urquhart is 
unfortunately not a safe guide for sane men. 
The Turks see th^jt, practically, he has done 
them all the harm lie possibly could, ha^^g 
done his utmost to prevent their obtaini^f a 
loan, by persunding the capitalists of 


that it was contraiy to the Korun to borrow 
money, and that therefore the debt would bo 
repudiated; and now, by protesting to all that 
will listen to him, that the only way to save tlie ^ 
Turks from destruction is to withdraw the fleets I 
and armies, and to leave them to their fate. 
Many of the Turks conscientiously believe-tliut 
Mr. Urquhart is a scci'et agent of Russia. Wo 
do not believe any thing of the sort. We hold 
him to be like Mr. Smith O’Brien, and many 
others—a gentleman of steict honour upon all 
general questions, but decidedly insan^ upon 
this particular subject. We cannot, however, 
qiiarrcf with the suspicion of the Turks; for 
however indignant we may foci at tlie idea of 
such a thoijiy^t being entertained of any English 
gentleman,We must admit that, if . a scen t 
Russian agent wished to do good service to Ids 
paymaster, he would endeavour to persuade i 
the European capitalists not to lend the Turkvit 
money, and England and France riot to assist^ 
them with forces. Mr. Urquhart must bo put 
aside altogether: if we have alluded to him 
now and before, it is not with any wish to give 
him pain, but simply to prevent his infecting 
ill-informed people with his own crazy fancies 
upon this most important subject 

The other books will not lead us back to the 
Bul^'ect of the cause of tlie present war, or help 
us m our speculations as to the political events 
which its course may evolve. At best they 
will but help us to some conjectures as to tlie 
probable results of a Russian campaign on the 
Turkish side df the Danube. 

Mr. Gurzon’s little volume upon Armenia is 
a narrative of the author’s adventures while 
eng^ed as a commissioner in settling the 
lino between the empires of Russia and 
Persia. It ^fas written, as he candidly in¬ 
forms US, in a few days, and amid other occupa¬ 
tions; and is intended chiefiy for the mcmbei's of 
any expedition which the chanoos of war may 
occasion ^to be sent into these countries. Mr. 
Curzon’s vidw of the Eastern question is only a 
regret that the Emperor of Russia, by his want 
of principle, has brought tlie Christian religion 
into disrepute. “ What an unfortunate mistake 
has been made,” ho says, “ in not waiting for 
a real and just occasion for pressing forward 
the ranks of the Cross against the Cfesceiit! 
Tlien, who would not have joined the righteous 
cause? who ^o^Hk^ot have given his wealth, 
his assistance, off’toa. life, in the defence of his 
faith against the cmijes of his religion?” 

A traveller who ti^ks in this inaccurate and 
vague manner about the defence of htJt faith, 
can hardly knqw much of the difficulties that op¬ 
pose any unity of action among the various and 
nostile sects of Christians under thcTiirkish rule. 
We must be content to take from Mr. Cnrzon 
his observations rather than his reflections. 
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Tlic Blnck 8oa has bron oflon described, 
)ut n fresh description will not bo uninteresting 
it tliis moment. 

TIIK niiACK SKA. 

^ Kcu.i Kara ]>egnig—I’lin Bad Black Sea. Tliia is the 
■liaracUT that stormy lake has acqumd in the estimation 
if its iicigliboiirs at Coiistaiitiiioplo. Of 1000 Turkish 
csscls vliich skim oTcr its waters crery year, 500 are 
aid to lie wrecked as a matter of conrso. 'Hie wind 
ometiinos will Mow from all the four quarters of hearon 
rithin two hours’ time, agitating the waters like a boiling 
auldron. Dense fogs obscure the air during the winter, 
y the assistance of which the Turkisli Tcssels continually 
oistako the entranco of a valley called the False ^gas 
or the cutranco of the Bosphorus, and are wreckpd thero 
n'rpotually. I have seen dead liodies Uoatiiig about in 
liat ]iart of the sea, whero T lii st U'cainc acquainted w'itli 
he fact, that the corpse of a woman lloatsjuioii ita Wk, 
rbilcthat of a man floats ;iip<m its face. “ 


tyuio 

imi 


kiamell Pasha, 
a pistol, is 



THE aVSTBIAN. % 

Til tlie year IIMB I left Constantinople on my waV tb 
Vienna. 1 went to Vamo, and from thence proceedodup 
the Danube In a miserable steamer, on Iward of which 
was a perso^j^gfeAif high distinction Mungiug to a 
neighbouring nuilra, whose'manners and hal^s afforded 
me great amusement. He was courteous andgentienian- 
like in a remarkable degree ; hut his domestic ways 
differed from those of onr countrymen. He had a nume¬ 
rous suite of servants, ilireo or four of whom seemed to 
be a sort of gentlemen; these attended him every night 
wliCTi he went to bed, in the standing bcd-plncc of the 
craxy steamer. First, they wound up six or sercu gold 
watclieili and the great man took off ids boots, his coat, 
and 1 don’t know how many gold chains; then each 
night he was invested bv his attendants with a different 
fur pelisse, which looked valuable tfhd fusty to iny 
huuinn eyes. Each morning tlrif sane gentlemen spre^ 
out all the watches, took ofl^* thiMr pelisse, and insinuated 
their lord into a fashionable and somewhat tiglit coat, 
not the one worn yesterday ( .but on no occasion did I 
perceive any thing in tlio naturo of an ablution, or any 
proof tli.*it such an article as a c1e,iu idiirt formed a part 
of the great man’s travelling wardrobe. 

The following facts are not now unknown, 
but they are stated more succinctly liere than 
in some of the other books before us* 



Here is a description of n Tiimsli officer, 
{c will contrast it witii another of an Austrlon. 

TAK TUUK. 

who was shooting at a mark 
rlBi a pistol, is the most wonderftil shot 1 over 
leard of: lio always fired at a distance of 260 paces, or 
irards. Any one who will take the troublo to stop this 
listanco in a field or park will .sec how far it is to shoot 
ivith a rifle, and how entirely out of all calculations in 
pistol practice. I went into tlm P.'isha’s tent, lie ro- 
seivod me, as usual, with great kindness; and, after pipes 
and cofice, I begged him to go on with his shooting, 'i'he 
way he set about it was this: ho sat on one of the loW^' 
tquaro, rush-bottomed stools which are alw.nys found in 
Turkish cofToc-houSes, but which must have been broiigbt 
from Constantinople probably by the Pnsha, as those 
kind of stools are not iisiially met with in every room. 
He did not rest liis elbow on liis kiie«*, hut prcssetl it 
steadily against his side, took a deliborute but not very 
slow aim, and sent the ball through a hrowti pottery 
vase filled with water, .about fifteen indies high, wliicli 
stood on the otlior side of the valley, on a level with the 
tent, and full 250 yards oil*. 

I think the J^asha broke two while I sat witli him, 
and mode a hole which let the Water out of auotl 


TRE XKVASIOK Of 11128. 

hen tlieltussians invaded Turkey in 1028, they 
lost 50,000 men by sickness alone: by want of the neces¬ 
saries of life, and neglect in the commissariat d^artmeut, 
50,000 Russians died on the plains of Turkey, not one 
man of wliom was killed in battle, for their advance was 
not resisted by the I'nrks. 

In the next year (1820) tlic Russians lost 60,000 men 
between the Pruth and the city of Adrianople. Some of 
these, however, were legitimately slain in battle. When 
they arrived at Adrianople the troops were in so wretched, 
a condition from sickncbs and want of food, that not 
7000 men were aide to boar anus. How many thousands 
of horses and mulcts perished in these two years is nut 
known. The Turkish Oovernment was entirely ignorant 
of this deplorable state of afiTairs at Adrianople till some 
time afiorwards, when the intelligence come too late. Tf 
the Turks had known what was going on, nut one single 
J(u.<isian would have seen his native land again: even 
ns it was, out of 120,000 metkj^ot 6000 ever rc-crossed 
the Ritssian frontier nlivo. litt - 

In a former NnmbcirW gave n geneml 
sketch of the progresfl of.ltudsinn aggression 
upon Turkey, hut the following table marks 
the details more exactly than we were then able 
to 


I, 


Rl'SSIAK Al'QUlBlIIOHS mOM TURKET. 

OoifdtP^tu the north of the efrimea * - - 177* 

The Crimea 1783 

Country round Odessa - - • - . 1702 

Country between the Sea of Azof and the Caspian. 

at the same period as the ('rimea - - 1785 

Itesslitahia - ...... IHI2 

nrssiAN Acqnsinnxs rkoM rKusiA. 

Miiigrclin, on the Bhick Sea - . . . 1802 

Imiiieritia, the .same year .... jH02 

Aknizik- ]H29 

Ceorgia IHU 

Ganja ------ - 1«03 

Karabaugh i}:u5 

Erwaii, Mount Ararat, and Ktchnmzin - - 1828 

Bheki- - -.1H05 

Shiruan igou 

Talish, on the Caspian . • . - 

■ We have said that Mr. Cui'Eoifs reflection^^. 
are not very valimbltt, iicithor are they very t 
new. Wc produce tw'o of them, not as autbo-' 
ritics, but. for the sake of the facts mixed up in 
them, and to shew how little his facts can 
be relied upon. 

INriPKI.ITY Aim MOIIAMMKDANTSM AT CONSTAKTIKOrtK. 

Some of the reforms of Sultan Mahmoud, by treating 
lightly many of the ancient prejndicos of the OsmanIi.s, 
have shaken tho throne under his feet. The progress of 
infidelity, wliich has l>egun at Constantinople, is tho 
greatest teinponl danger to the power of the Turkish 
empire. Tlie implicitly believes the tenets of his 
religion: he keeps its precepts and obeys its laws; ho is 
proud of his faith, and prays in public when Uie hour of 
pT.iyer arrives. How aitfeisnt, alas! i^the manner in 
which the divine laws of Cnfistianity ate kept! Tho 
Christian ^ seems n.shamcd of his religion: as for 
obeying the doctrines of Uio Gospel, they have no per¬ 
ceptible effect upon tho mass of the people, among wltoui 
tlrunkoiiness, dishonesty, and Immorality prevail alnuMit 
unchecked, except by the fear of punishtneut in this World; 
wliilo in Turkey not one-tenth ^rt of the crime exists 
wMi is annually committed in Christendom. 

BOW BBftASTAPOL HAT BE TAKEN. 

f^^gland and Franco had shewn a determined firout, 
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aad inforiuod tbo Cur that* Mnc bound by treaty to 
preserve the integrity ef the Tat^isli empire, they should 
coiuidor the passage of the Truth by uue Russian armed 
man as a violation of that troaty, and a declaration of 
war, and that they should act acco^iigly without delay, 
in all probability no war would have commenced, no blood 
would liavo been shed, no ruinous expenses would have 
been incurred. War having commenced, heavy and cx- 
haustinffgnins ofmonoyhaveWii drawn from the treasury 
of the l^ltoad^ Wlion the ico set in upon tho Baltic, 
what was to prevent the allied fleets from taking pos- 
.sossxon of the stor^ of corn, uid occupying or destroying 
tho city of Odessa? Scbutopol, impr^able by sea, 
is not—or was not two years ago, and, I believe, at this 
day is i)ot~defiei»ible on the loud side. The Ray of 
iStreleskaia offers a convenient landing-place about tfireo 
miles In tho rear of the fortiiicatious of the arsenal, where 
a Turkish army might bo brought in two days from (^m- 
siantinoplo to try its fortunes with the llussian force; 
or if that was not judged expedient, Sebastopol could 
have been blockaded til) sumc Advantogeoos terms were 
gained for our ally. 

Of “ The Knout liussiana ” nothing 

need be Said, except that \vc believe it ia a 
translation from the Fi*ench, and that it is an 
• “ Uncle-Tom ” sort of book, full of horrora 
which may or may not be npochryplial, but 
which have not much to do with the war. 
** The Cxar Nicholas, his Court and People,” 
is not a very dissimilar book. “ The Desuiot 
of Kastern Europe ” is a three-volume romance, 
with a fifre de eirron/^tnuco. There are 
dozens of little trumpeiy books which it would 
be of no profit to mention, all telling us what 
every one knows already, or what no one ever 
know at all. 

The History of Von Hammer we need 
not mention. We might as well notice 
Hume’s “ History of England ” ns « propoa 
of the subject in hand, [f any gentioinnn 
hajipen to be about to write another cheap 
book on Turkey for some enterprising publisher, 
we recommend it to him as a mine of very 
reliable mafonals. If he use it discreetly, it 
w'iil be hard to diseover that he was not born 
in a hareem. 

Mr. Warrington Smyth’s “ Year with the 
Turks ” is a little volume of pleasant travels, 
but has nothing to do with the war, except that 
it contains a very useAil map of the Turkish 
empire, coloured so us to illustrate the dis¬ 
tribution of the different races of the poj)u- 
lation.* 


* It may iufbreRt the sh^gtkcGpcrs of tho Palais Royalo 
and Regent Street, however, tu read the following little 
anecdote, which wo find in Mr. Smyth's book, although 
we fear it will excite in them great contempt for the 
Turks as ** men of busiuess." 

Only one little trait of 'furkish honesty I may intro¬ 
duce, as it happened to fall under my own observation. 
A friend of mine wandering through the basars, wished 
to buy an embroidered liandkercliief of a Turkish shop¬ 
keeper. Uc asked the price: ** Seventy-five piastres." 

** No,** said be, awaro that it i.s usual among all the traders, 
whatever their creed, to ask at first more tbgn the value, 
'‘that is too tnuch*, 1 will give you seventyand as the 
dealer seemed to nod assent, he counted out the money. 


Of Mr. O’Brien the advertiBaments inform 
UB that lie was present at the battle of Oltenitza. 
The book itself tells us little more. If the 
I'eadcr should consult it for any details of the 
operations upon the Danube ho will be sadly 
disappointed. He had very much better betake 
himself to a file of tlio Thnex, We never met 
with so unsatisfactory a book, profesei^ to 
have boon written by an eye-witness. Wnou 
he pretends to describe matters which we should 
feel^ an interest in becoming acquainted with, 
his desenptions are such as might have been 
written without much personaU investigation. 
•Thus, in speaking of the Russian generals, lie 
says—**Prince Gortschakoffc is more than 
sixty years of age, but he is firm and erect, 
and has all the appearmicc of a veteran soldier.’ 
Of all the others wc only read—“ None of the 
generals under his orders seem less than fifty 
years old, and all have the same stern, war-* 
w'orn look.” 

The Cossacks, however, have been minutely 
described a hundred times since 1812. Mr. 
O’J^ien can draw a Cossack at full length. 

TllK COSSACK. 

ic Idnco which tho Cassaek carries is not longer than 
the English one, and has no (lag: besides this, his other 
weapons aro a heavy carabine slung at his bark, a pistol 
stuck in his belt, and a boig sword. i II is uniform is a 
blue frock-coat, buttoned up to tbo throat, and wide 
tivtisers of the same colour. Hu W'oars a high ronical- 
sliapod chako of black uit-skin, w’itliout a peak, which is 
kept on his licad by a strap fastened under the chin. Tho 
Cossack's horse is generally a wiry animal, of about 
fourteen ami a half hands high. His bridle Is a plain 
snaflie, without side burs; and his saddle is of a very 
rud(' construction. When the Cossack trots or gallu|Ni 
he leans forwai^ in his saddle, with the upper part of his 
body quilo straight; an attitiule, one would suppose, tho 
least buitcfl for comfort; but he ^rertliclcss sits his 
horse with extraordinary cluseiK^s. 

The two most prominent are the 

“ Travels in Turkey, and Cruise in the Black 
Sea,” by Captain Slade, now an admiral in 
the Turkish fleet, and known as Muchaver 
Pacha, and Colonel Chesney’s ** Russian Cam¬ 
paigns.” 

Neither of these books, however, are of very 
recent interest. Captain Slade’s Travels are 
a new edition of an old work, revised, we pro- 
Biime, ill England. The editor says this book 
was written and puBlislied at a time when 
Turkey lay prostrate at tlie feet of Russia. 
Tho Crescent had indeed paled ^ before the 
Cross. The Danube had been bridged, Varna 
had been betrayed, the Balkans were passed. 


Rut his surprise was great when the bearded Osinanli, 
gravely pmsuing back to him twenty piastres, observed, 
*Uliis is more than tlie just price: it is always the 
custom here to bargain over a tiling down to its fair 
value; an<l as fifty piastres is my proper price, those 
twenty b^ong to you.’* Verily, not a few among our 
professing ('Uristlaus might take a lesson from the 
uetiever in the Korun! 

M2 
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and a humiliating peace had been dictated and 
accepted under the walla of Adrianople.*' The 
history of ad venture is all anterior to 1831, and 
although very interesting as a book of travels, 
it gives much more information upon the sub¬ 
ject of the Uev. Mr. Wolff's prophecy of the 
Millenium being certain to happen in 1847, 
than of the war that is commenced in 1854. 

To Colonel Chosney’s work the same preface 
might be written as that we have just quoted. 

Colonel Chesney went over to servo in the 
Turkish army, and he found the war at an end. 
He, however, suiweyed the scene of the ope¬ 
rations, and, in this work, narrates the events of > 
a campaign in which he took no part. In a 
strategic point of view this work is very valua¬ 
ble. It IS rather redundant of truisms, and 
not always very logical in its sequences. But as 
the M'ork of an intelligent soldier, we are in¬ 
clined to accept his conclusions as premises, 
and not to care about his reasons. One very 
great drawback to the work is, that there is no 
great likelihood that the Russians will march 
upon Constantinople this war. It is not without 
interest, however, that we read the CoIomI’s 
elaborate description of the country that im^ 
venes between the Danube and Constantinople; 
and we shall venture, with some condensation, 
to place it before our readers. 

THE PASSAnR OF TTIR DANT'nS. 

With some difficulty, tho I)anii1)c may be passed a littlo 
nboTe Widdin, and again at Oltcnitza, or rather Turlokai, 
below that fortress; also at the island near tiilisiria, and 
:^;ain at Hirsova: which, in di^cending thas far, is tlie 
first suitable place for tho passage of an army. .Saturriovo 
and Tuldcha, in tho Delta, arc, however, proforahlc 
points; particularly the latter, at which a bar witli only 
fourteen feet water would facilitate tho construction of a 
bridge: although^^ this part of ilio Delta, as well as 
higher up tho nijj^ptreain, the right hank usually gives 
to the defenders me advantage of higher and more ditfi- 
cult groimd, to assist in disputing the passage. 

lu addition tr* the onlinary ditlicultics in crossing when 
the river is not frozen, oven where there is no kind of 
resistance, may be added the strongliolds on the banks of 
the Danube. Tliesc deserve a brief description; the 
more so that tlie defence of u fortress by the 'I'urks may, 
in one sense, be said only to begin with tboiu where it 
usually ends in more scientific warfare; namely, after a 
breach has been efTectod in tho body of the place. 

Tho Colonel then describes Adakaln, Wid¬ 
din, Kalnfat—of which lie only says, On the 
left bank, opposite to Widdin, is the te'te de 
•pmit of I^lafat, a revetted work of hut very 
modemte strength until the rccoutly-added 
entrenchments " — Lom, Oriava, Yeni-kalu, 
£ski-kalit, Sistchof, Rustcluik, Silistrin, Hir¬ 
sova, Brailow, Malschin, and Fiildsoha. We 
will now suppose the Danube to have been 
crossed. 

TUB SECOND T.INE OP DEFENCE. 

In the comparatively level portion of tliis country 
which intervenes lietwoen the Damilie ami the Balkan, at 
about sixty miles from, and nearly parallel to. the Danube, 


is tho second line of deforce. Of this, Schnmla may bo 
considered tlie centre, with Pravaili and Varna at its 
right or eastern,' and Tiriiova, tho ancient capital of Bul¬ 
garia, at its othor oztremity. 

Timova, the most western place d'amee^ is situated 
about fifty miles from the Danube, at nearly an equal 
distance from Nicopoli, Sist^of, and Rustchnk, all on 
that river. The town is singnlarly placed in a hosaltio 
mountain basin of 800 feet, or even occasionally 1000 feet 
in depth. The houses are built on a plateau, as well ah 
on botli sides of a precipitous tongue of land, which runs 
into and nearly bisects tho basin in question. 

Near tho southern extremity of this projection, but con- 
nccled with it by means of a bridge, tlicro is an utlicr- 
v.’isc isolated and more elevated portion of rock, on which 
stands the citadol, a work originally constmeted by the 
Genoese. Tirnova, therefore, with the rapid river .1 antra 
flowing round it, may, even with reference to tlie power 
of modom warfare, bo considered a very defensiblo po¬ 
sition. 

At the opposite or easter n Mtfr emity of the lino are the 
port and fortress of Va(|BL The town occupies a 
spreading valley at tho liMcmf I^iko Devna, and has 
the sliapo of a truncated pyramid, the haso of which is 
towards the interior, with its apex on the Euxiiie. The 
tliird side faces the north, and tho fourth is washed 
partly by the anchorage, and partly by the river • 
Devna. The places contain alwut 2.^,000 inlnabi- 
tants, but although better fortified than m(»t of tho 
Turkish towns, it cannot, in a scientific point of view, 
he considered strong. Towards the sea, as well os towards 
tlie river Devna, are high loop-holed walls imperfectly 
flanked; ten fiat bastions connected by long curtains, 
and snrroundiHl by a ditch with a cunette, form tlie 
ri‘st the enceinte. The scarp and counterscarp are 
revetted, and the former has a parapet faced with wicker¬ 
work hurdles to retain tho earth. In the interior, a 
ilyzantine castle with high srxuare turrets at the angles, 
servos at once ns a citadel and magazine. Since the 
siege of 1828, a lioniwork and some lines have Imh'ii 
eriH'teil by tbo l^irks, to occupy the commanding ground 
on the western side of the fortifications; but it is doubtful 
whether the means of defenco have licen much strcngili- 
eiicd in consequence. 

TJ(K BALKAN. 

'llie ancient ITeemus runs from west to cast; tliat is, 
from the shores of tho Adriatic to those of the Black Hea; 
with, liowever, an unequal degree of elevation, which 
varies from .%<100 fec-t at the pass of Gabrova to a little 
more than 3000 feet at that of tlio Kamtchik, about ten 
miles south of Scliumla. The inountaiiiK are chiefly 
conical, and generally clothed with oak and beech trees of 
a large size; the valleys are very bold and rocky, and 
usually covered with evergreens. The abutments of the 
suuthcni side, which are higher than those on the 
northern, have tho effect of lessening to the eye the j^reat 
height of the range itself; from which they also difler in 
ciuaracter, being of limestone, with precipitous sides, 
terminating in walls of rock from ten to two liundred 
feet ill height. Numerous streams and tliick underwood 
abound in the northern slopes, and, owing to these im- 
podimeiUs, tlie plateaux aboviithcsc outlying hills cannot 
bo reached witliout much difllculty. 

The principal range of the Balkan, exclusive of its 
abutments, is twenty-oiio miles across at its greatest 
width, and about fifteen from side to side at its narrowest 
points, including tbo windings. 

The Turkish historian, Von Hammer, states that there 
are only eight defiles by which tlifrBalkan can be cr<«scd ; 
that from Chamadcre to Ghenga, on the Nadirder- 
bend, being the most eastern. General Joclimus, however, 
mentions five other passes, includiim mere patliways, 
between Nadirderbcaid and the sea at Gape Kiuineh. 

These passes arc described at some lengih. 
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and with tcchuical details. We shall again 
trust the Coloners concliisiofis. 

lli£ rASSAQB OF TOE DALKAN. 

It is nol, however, so much the physical impodiincuts 
presented by rugged valleys and lofty mountains, as the 
accessories couuccted with these difiiculties in a country 
like Turkcy->sucli as the want of practicable roads, and 
the deficiency of supplies consequent on a thinly scattered 
population—which present the greatest obstacles. Under 
theso circumstances, and witli ordinary precautions on 
the part of the Turks, it is difficult to imagine how the 
barrier of the Balkan could bo forced; unless, indeed, 
the invaders should be in a position to bring forward, and 
(what is far more difficult) to support, an overwhelming 
mrce in this part of the country. 

FUOM THE BALKAN TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

There is but little to obstruct an enemy Iwtwcon the 
houtliorii slopes of the Balkan and tliat formidable position, 
about twenty miles from the capital, so celebrated in 
history,—where, owing to the nature of tlio ground, 
Attila was. stayed in his inarch to conquer the eastern 
empire; and where, at a later period, the Huns were 
signally defeate<l by Bolisaiius. 

Tins natural barrier is funned by a chain of steep hills, 
whudi, ruiniiug almost continuously from the inlet of 
Kara Buurnu on the Kusiiic to the sea of Marmora, 
separates, as it were, Constantinople and the extremity 
of the IVuinsula from tlicrest of Earuncau Turkey. The 
northern side of Ihcsn hills is washed almost thruugh(»ut 
their whole length by the Kara-su, which in certain 
places forms a difficult marsh, and ultimately a lake, 
llowing into the sea below Buyuk Chekraedge, or tlic 
great drawbridge. In addition to the latter, wliicb is 
alwmt A«0 paces long, there are three other bridges 
IcaiUng to the capibil; one from Midia, i»assiiig along tiio 
shores of the Black Sea to the moutli of the Bosphorus; 
a second, crossing the marsh between Tsjalataiatjo and 
Tasjulik; and the third, at Kastanakoi. By constructing 
tetcH-tk^pont at these passag(«, and scarping some of the 
hills, as well sw strengthening other weak points, these 
defences might become a second Torres Vedras, and one 
of the strongest positions in Europe. 

Even in its present state, if defended by an organized 
force, assisted by an armed population, it would prove a 
serious if not an insuperable impedimeut; since au eiiuniy 
iimsi cither endeavour to turn it by lauding, at great risk, 
close to the Bosphorus, or attempt tt) carry it bv an 
attack ill front; which in all probability would be 
'attended with serious loss, independently of that still to 
lie experienced in attacking another ^itiou six miles 
from thence. 

This position consists of a somewhat similar ran{^ «f 
liilis, running also nearly parallel to those just described, 
almost from sea to sea. But not being altogether con¬ 
tinuous, it Is scarcely so defensible towards the eastern 
as it is at the westoni side; where au enemy would have 
to cross six different streams in approaching tbo lake 
formed by them in front of the hills, both alwvo and 
below Kuchuk-Chekmedge, or the lesser drawbridge. It 
is scarcely necessary to remark that, as tlic left of this 
position, as well as that more in advance, are particularly 
strong, tiieif defenders would bo eiiabl<^ to mass their 
troops towards tho centfe and right of the space to be 
defended. 

After mastoruig successively those two very defensible 
lines, the heights of Hamid Chiffiik, just outside Constan¬ 
tinople, would bo the last moans of endeavouring to cover 
its dilapidated walls, which have been totally neglected 
since the conquest of tho city in 1453. 

The exposure which has been the consequence of this 
neglect might, however, bo easily remedied. By tlio 
ordinary repairs of the towers, walls, counterscarp, Ac., 
with tho addition of a line of maitello towers, or a stronger 
description of works, constructed at certain intervals 
paraM to tbo contour, so as to prevent an enemy from 


bombarding the place luitil they arc mastered, Constan¬ 
tinople could be rendered capable of a more protractcil 
defence. In its present state, however, there is not 
any thing to impede uii enemy, beyond desultory re¬ 
sistance from house to house, until a terrible confiagration, 
whicli must be tho result of the bombardment of wooden 
structures, should end tlio struggle in tho capital. 

All theso points of defence have been well 
attended to since the Colonel went over the 
ground. But the line of retreat is far more 
likely to be the theatre of wai* than tho line of 
advance thus traced by our author. 

Colonel Chesney's ohservations upon the 
best means of assisting Turkey in this contest 
ai’e not much elaborated. Here they are. 

• OFFENSIVE 1»PEKAT10X8 AllAlXST RUSSIA. 

Tlio English and French llcoU have at length entered 
the Euxiiie, to give, as it is uiidi'rstood, material supiiort 
to the Sutoi. Jf, therefore, huslilUics should eommeiice, 
tho combimnl Decals, or even only one of tlieui, will bo 
quite sufficient to clear tlio waters of Uio Black Bea of 
every llussian vessel that lloats ; causing Ucr slii]>s to 
remain iuoctivo in the ports of Taganrog, Sebastopol, 
and Odessa. 

Some idea of the injury which would thus be occasioned 
to liuKsiau commcrco may be formed by a statement of 
the trade of one of these ports. 

Tho total amount of tlic foreign irailo of Odma last 
year was 34,605,076 silver roubles: viz. exports, 
24,777,717 silver roubles; imports, P,8'i7,3.5U silver 
roubles. The principal production of tbo country is 
corn, and wheat wa.s expurb'd to the lunouut of 14,066,031 
roubles; rye, 1,884,170 roubles; barley, 212,059 roubles; 
maize, 1,594,324 roubles; Hour luul meal, 150,808 
roubles. Among tho other items are,—>liiisecd, 1,644,302 
roubles; wool, 4,268,144 roubles; tallow, 439,732 
roubles; cordage, 126,002 roubles. 

A simple blockade would hare tho effect of placing tho 
trodo of this and other i{u.*isian ports in abeyance, 
without resorting to any hiKitilo attack on Sebastopol, or 
elsewhere. 

Tt is tho author's lieliof that Sebastopol would bo safe 
against the action of the cuiiibiued ilects. No doubt ilio 
hitherto une(|uallcd efficiency of a steam licet, with its 
present armament, would effect all thatcaubo accom¬ 
plished by skill aiui bravery ; but tho result of attacking 
a wdl-defended fortress with a ilcct rciuaius os yet a 
problem for the future. 

It is not, however, to be expected that tlio defenders 
of Sebastopol would be equally tardy in opening n firo 
of shdls and hot shut on their assailants, and testing, 
with these terrfic missiles, the relative strength of stone 
agtuiist wooden walls." But wc are hero treading 
on difficult ground. Therefore, while expressing a hono 
that the attack of Sebastopol, if it should take place, will 
Ix) with au adequate force by loud, rather thau by a 
coup^de^main attack by sea, let us give dun weight to 
tho remarkable words of the late J>ukc of Wellington, 
wiien sjicakiiig of our success against Acre. 

llie recent chequered success of the desultory warfare 
of the 'lurks in Asia leads to the inference that but little 
is required to turu the scale in their favour. A com-, 
parativcly small European fur^p landed in tho Crimea 
would produce a rising of tho people of that country in 
favour of their ancient masters, the Turks; and trifling 
assistance to tho Caucasians, especially in amis and 
military stores, would suffice to expel the Russians, 
who, as it is, can scarcely hold their trans-Caucasian 
provinces. 

'Jliu difficulty would scarcely bo greater of gpvlng 
support to 'Turkey by a force operating on the western 
side of tho Euxine. The principal passuM of the 
Danabo are of themselves sufficiently difficult, and 
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could bu Msily protected by a Mcani flotilla and gun¬ 
boats ; while a cumparativoly small force acting in the 
rear of the eiieiny« under the protection of the fleet, must 
(considering the difficulty attending supplies and trons- 
mrt) render the adrance of an invading army utterly 
unpractirable. For the passage of a large body of troops, 
with artillery and provisions, across the Balkan, would 
be no easy task of itself, if no onpositiun whatever were 
to ^ oflered to their inarch. Xor would the facUity of 
defending the passes be much changed by the addition of 
the Austrian forces to those of Kussia; for it is still as 
true now as it was in 1739, with regard to a campaign in 
I'lirkey, that a large army would bo starved, and a 
small one destroyed." 

We can recommend none of these works^ 
except a lew pages in Captain Slade’i Look| 
and the volume of Colonel Chesney, as likely 
to give the reader any inkling of the coming 
events of the war. Upon the resources of the 
belligerent powers ther^ are much better and 
more reliable works than tlmse that have been 
thus thmt u])on the public, with nothing to 
recommend them but new covers and uncut 

S ages. We noticed in our last Number (N. Q. 

L, Yol. III. p. 4.), but more shortly than it 
deserved, owing to its reaching us at a very 
late moment, a little volume called ** The Otto¬ 
man Empire and its Resources.”* We have 
since looked it through more carefully, and can 
heartily recommend it as containing more useful 
and practical information tliuii a hundred 
volumes of more books of travel. For Russia, 
we j'ceommend Mr. Olipliant’sbook, also men¬ 
tioned last quarter. M, Demidoff’s f luxu¬ 
rious volume, nch in statistics, but questionable 

* By £. H. Mitchdsou. X.oudon: Siuipkin and Co. 


because published hu authoriti^ of the Czar. 
Tegoborslci’s ‘^'EAdeg siir les forces produc- 
lives dc la Russic,” of which a notice appeared 
in our first volume (p. 83); and M. Cyprien 
Robert’s excellent work, Le Monde Slave,” 
also noticed in the same Number of the N. 
Q. R. Perhaps the most important hook upon 
Russia is that of the Mai^uis de Custine,| 
whereof a translation, in three volumes, was 
published ten years since, and a cheaper 
abridgment is, we observe, now advertised. 

From these works the reader may obtain all 
the information upon Russia whicli is to be 
gotten. If any one is so sanguine as to dream 
of an invasion, we should recommend a course 
of reading in Count Sugar’s History of the 
Campaign of 1812.” 

There is no work, however, which professes 
to probe the questions we proposed in the ob¬ 
servations with which we commenced this 
article. 

There is a great task for a man of large 
views, and of the necessary learning, exj>e- 
ricnce, and industry. We should be proud if 
our remarks tended in any w'ay to suggest the 
preparation of stick a work, and happy to 
introduce it to our public. 

Travels in Southern llusftia and the Crimea 
through liiingary, Wnllachia, and Moldavia, during the 
year 1037," by M. Anatole dc Demidofl’. Mitchell Ijon- 
ilun, 1053. 

X ** 'J'ltc Kutpire of tlip Czar; or, Observations on the 
Social, Politirnl, and Jlcligious Stato and Prospects of 
linssia," by the Marquis de Custine. Translated from 
tho I'Ycncli. 3 Vols. Longman. 1843. 


NOTE TO “ A FEW MOKE WORDS ON INDIA » IN NO. VIII. 

The Bomhaif Corruptions Blue Booh^ (//««? w/m) haoe o< Untjtk appeared; but the 
season for nofiviny them is past, and yet to come, IVe have reason to believe that 3fr, Boebuekj 
M,P.y will recall the lost occasion very shortly, and that his hand will deal the bloic of justice 
upon the robbers of Surat, 2'he Court of Directors^ in the mean time, are playiny 
their cards badly. They forget that 3Ir. Luard has done his u'orst ayahist them, and 
that the mattei* is out of his hands, and in Mr, Iloebuck*s. They inform Mr, Jjuard that if 
he volunteers any more accusations he shall be a*jain removedfrom kis office ; a menace which 
implies the pi'omise of his immediate retnstatemeht in that office, upon the condUimts a»- 
nonneed by us (V6\, III. p. 4.7S), fFe have the best authority for saying that Mr, Luard, 
conscious that he has now nothing more to do, andiluit the British public are fuUy possess^ 
of the case of his accusation, has been wise enough to accept theproferred restoration to office, 
hut silently, and without retractiny one syllable. The Bombay and London, Joumials 
appear to he entirely ignorant of these circumstances, so important to d due appreciation of 
thesmse tchich the Directors have of their painful position totcards tltA Surat criminals, in 
which their own connivance has ffiaced them, xet the letter of the Court was received at 
Bombay, and notified to Mr, Luard on the 2d of February, as we leartifrom our Tannah 
correspondent, who writes twelve days latm'. 
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Advice to AuUiorej inexperienced Writers^ and Possessore of ManuscnptSf on the efficient pub¬ 
lication of BooliSi with select specimens of pritUing. London: Saunders and Otley. 


Wb are yery much surprised at the noise created 
by the simple^ dull, and business-like article we 
))ublished in our last Number upon this subject. 
It was full of figures and balunce-slicets; it had 
nothing to attract general notice; and it was 
rather intended as a sort of confidential coni- 
njutiication to our brethi'cu of the pen. Yet, if 
wu had set fire to Amen Corner, or fired a train 
under Stationers' Hall, a greater outcry could 
not have been raised against us. One eminent 
publisher “ recognises our anecdotesanother 
writes a sentence of ostracism against the au¬ 
thors who were supposed to have informed us; 
a third complains that it is a breach of literary 
etiquette to expose the secrets of trade; a fourth 
finds out that wo committed an eiTor in one of 
our ealcuhitions by putting the trade price of a 
book rather too high ; but all agree that the 
Avholc article shows the gross inconvenience of 
allowing any literary periodicul to exist that is 
not under the parental control of the publishing 
body. We arc very sorry that any one should 
bo angry with us, but we must try to live 
through it.* 

* On Uu) other Itaiul, wo have heaps of authors' letters, 
whereof wo havo chosen three to represent tho rest. Of 
ruurse, wc give precedcucu to tho lady. 

To the. Editor of the Eew Quarterly Review, 

Sir, —It is an iinmcnso service that you liavc rouileroil 
tu tliat which is fre<iaently called ** the literary world,” by 
exposing in a very clear manner the machinery by which 
the profits of authors are mode tu pay heavy toll; so 
heavy, indeed, that nothiug short of the most brilliant 
name and popularity can eiiKure them making any thing 
like a satisfactory '^book" of their nublishing accounts. 

One point, however, you here, I tuiiik, omitted, I touch 
upon; namely, the unwarrantable time which is expended 
in tho inspection of the manuscript before civing any do- 
fiiiitivo answer to the anxious author. Where the name 
of tlie autlior is well knovm, this of course duos not oc¬ 
cur ; his name is guarantee enough for the risk; but if 
the name is a new one, the manuscript is thrown aside, 
and perhaps forgotten, till tho unhappy author, in de¬ 
spair, inquires about it, when it is cither rejected, or 
(which is still more galling) he is told that it has not yet 
been fully go&e into. And perhaps it is an ephemeral 
production, the point of which lies entirely in its appearing 
Just at the right moment when the subject it treats of is 
a mular subject, aud likely, therefore, to ensure it a sale. 

If you. Sir, or your corrospondent, will ** speak yet once 
again” upon this topic, you vrill oblige ve^ many, and 
not least 

Yonr's, very respectfully, 

Viola. 

The next communication is without date or signature, 
artido on the frauds perpetrated by speculating 
publishers upon authim is able and practkiU. But two 
sourois of profit, secretly grasped by the pnbiishen from 


The half profit system has been sufficiently 
dealt with. It is now an author’s own fault if 


all authors, hapiicn to bo overlooked. Tlicsc are worth 
mention in any future uuslauglit. I will d(»crilK) the 
smallest first. 

It is usually said that a ream of paper produces 600 
espies of one sheet, and publishurs render an account al¬ 
most always for a rumd nunibi*r. But tlie literal state 
of the case is otherwise. There is in every “working’* 
of a book a varying number of “ surplus copies," depen¬ 
dent, partly on tlie success jof the press or machine, and 
partly on the number of sheets in a ream. On an im¬ 
pression of 20U0, there is often 60 or 60 surplus co- 

J >io.s. The way they occur is this: every ream pays 
luty at tho pancr-inill for a round weight of material, not 
a broken numm^r of outlaws. Tii order to make up the 
weight assessed by the Excise oliict^r, a few sheets are 
add^ to each ream to equalise the inevitable accidouts of 
manufacture. Each ream contains usually from 610 to 
620 sheets. Tho last 1 exaiuiuod cuntaiiu^ 616 sheets. 
I'hen a lucky or careful pressman, and a good macliiue, 
will succeeti in producing good copies of a large proportion 
of these sheets. Tliu “wastes" arc few. But a printer 
would get into sad disgrace with tho publislicr if his 
wa&to. were numerous, aud the surplus copies few. Tlio 
printer btraius every nerve to pniducc as many copies us 
possible, for tliey cost nothing. The prosswork is paid fur 
])cr ream, not per sJieot. I'liesc surplus copies ore seldom 
or never accounted for to tho author. Experienced per¬ 
sons, who stipulate beforelnuid for an account of them, 
sometimes succeed with some houses in getting an account 
of them; but the rule is otherwise. IVow fifty or sixty 
copies, which cost iiuthing except tho litudiug, constitute 
au amount of profit which any j>crson can calculate for 
himself. 

“ A muro grievous loss remains to bo told. Kvorybody 
knows that a book is sold at three prices: first, the sub¬ 
scription price to parties who take large or small numbers 
on the first day of issue; second, the ordinary trade price 
tu tho chance-trade customer whu sends for copies at a 
later period; third, tho retail-price to tho public. In 
accounting to the author, however, every book is reckoned 
at the,subscription-price, and at no other. There is al¬ 
ways a difierence of one shilling In the pound between tho 
ordinary trade-price for single copies and tlio suliscrip- 
tiou-price. Tho number of copies sold at tho subscrip- 
tiou of a perfectly uow book are often not oiic-tentb of 
tlie whole sale; but taking tho cose of a successful au¬ 
thor and a known lKM>k, tho proportion wouli bo found 
to vary widely from this, 'i’u meiitiou a particular case 
wboro the book sold 3000, the subscription hapixmed to 
^ 1600, and it iblluws that 1600 more were sold either 
retail or at the ordinary trade-price. ISa>mg nothing 
about the retail, this was 1600 shillings—exactly 761.— 
privately fobbed by the publisher, who rendered his ac¬ 
count to the author ok if the whole impression had been 
sold at subscription price. This is the practice of most 
ublishers. Agents as they are lor the author, they sell 
alf the impression at a lilgher price than is known to 
their principal, and actually pocket the difference.’* 

Tho third is not so practical. 

i’e6.14, 1864. 

Sir,—R aving once been victimised, though happily only 
on a small scale, by tho commission-system of publica- 
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lie engages in a speculation of this kind. We 
jiroposc, how ever, now to analyze the systems 
developed in the candid and seductive little 
w ork wc Iiave placed ut tho head of this article. 

Rending Mcssi's. Saunders and Otley’s trade 
pamphlet made us think better of our kind, 
and sent us back at once into the golden age. 
It recalled the fading I'cminisccnccs of our ear¬ 
liest spelling-book, which,if we can still remem¬ 
ber rightly, had a frontispiece, with an ingenu¬ 
ous boy, whose plump cheeks gave evidence of 
unrestricted pudding, sitting with slate and pen- 
fil in hand, while Minerva, goddess of wisdom, 
bent, in helmet and breast-plate, over him, and 
poured sweet instruction into his open mind. ' 

Let the hap]>y bullct-hcadcd youth of our 
frontispiece represent the young author: Mi¬ 
nerva, goddess of wisdom, must be a sort of 
concreted abstract of our paternal publishers. 

A fusliiunable dentist, entreating a great lady 
with a bad tooth-ache just to sit down in that 
chair and let him look into her mouth for one 
moment,” could not be more suave, bland, can¬ 
did, and disinterested, than arc our pattern pub¬ 
lishers. They have little gentle remonstrances 


tioii, I took fproat interest in your exposure of the injus¬ 
tice of the publishors. I am at present engaged upon a 
work which I have already laid in hand for a year, and 
which will occupy me probably about two years more: 
my interest, therefore, in the matter is eminently personal. 

The t]ucstioii I vcutiiro to trouble you with, relates to 
the scheme of an Authors’ Publishing Association. Do 
you know any reason why this should not bo immediately 
carried into execution? Tho only books tliat would bo 
tlieiice issued would, I suppose, lie such as wero printed 
at tlic author s expense, aud sold on commission by tho 
Association, which ought to bo nothing moro than au 
agent. Ju such a case the ostablishiiiout of the Associa¬ 
tion would not involve much risk of capital; and os it 
might licgin modestly at first, a few sharcliulders would 
sot it on foot at once. Tf successful, there is no doubt 
that it woidd become quite as poworfid as the publishers; 
and, ill fact, would lie well qualified to compete with them 
ill tile market. The fundamental principle of the Asso¬ 
ciation ought to ho lUioTal *, that is, that all shades of po¬ 
litical and other oniiiioiis sliould be admitted to its bencuts, 
provided that such opinion were courteously and decently 
expressed, excluding only such publications as, in tho 
opinion of the Council of the Association, were libellous or 
inimoral: in all cases tho author should bo responsible, 
aud, ill fact, tlie Association would make him so, by tho 
position it'.roiild take as a mere mercantile agent. 

I have licard opinions expressed favourable to tlio csta- 
hlishmunt of the Association, accompanied by surprise 
that it has not been dune sooner. In the mean time, if 
you do not object to inform me privately as to the names 
uf those publishers whom you think capable of doing their 
duty honestly os agents, I should bo obliged. I say in 
the mean tiiuo, but tliero is, 1 fear, a wide interval between 
Pobruary 11154 and the date of tlio Ktablishraeut of the 
** Audiors’ J’uhlishing Association.** 

1 rciii^u, with gratitude for the information afTorded 
by your courageous article, 

Siu, 

Vogr cbcdicul Servant, 


to offer—as ever^ honest instructor must—but 
thcir'requirements are not difficult. Wc arc 
happy, however, to find that they amount to 
no more than this, that the good youth should 
write a plain hand, and, that he should he able 
to draw a cheque. Wliat can be easier pass^rts 
to fame? About the latter they say as little as 
can be judiciously avoided: upon tbe former 
they are eloquent and diffuse. Examples to 
follow, and examples to shun, arc put before 
the ingenuous neophyte. Ho is stimulated by 
the name of Southey, who could write a long 
article so closely that it passed under two franks, 
and so clearly, that no proof-slieet required his 
revision, lie is warned by the fate of that care¬ 
less bad man, " who writes in so strange and 
crabbed a fashion, that only two, or at most 
three compositors in the largest printing esta¬ 
blishment in England can read his manuscript.” 
The moral is brought out prominently at fast. 
If you write n very bad hand, and make altera¬ 
tions as you revise, you will have to pay for it 
frightfully; hiit if you send in good copy, the 
cori'cctions will not amount to more than five 
per cent. 

To the author thus instructed in the whole 
mystery of authorship, one thing mora is ne¬ 
cessary; that necessity is a publisher. IjCt ns 
listen to experience and he wise. 

THE USE or A VITBLIROEB. 

In some cases it might be advisable to submit the ma¬ 
nuscript to a publisher fur the last touches and correc¬ 
tions ; as the respoctablo men of this class always possess 
tho moans of getting the manuscript carefully revised, or, 
if necessary, materially corrected and put into better 
order, hy experienced literary men; and, besides, a book¬ 
seller’s own suggestions are always well worthy of atten¬ 
tion. An *autlmr, treating directly,' and only for one 
single volume, or work, with a printer and stationer, can 
scarcely expect to treat so advantageously as the regular 
booLseller, who has frequent dealings, and largo or con¬ 
siderable operations with the same parties. 

Wc believe the diflferenco in the expense the author 
would thus incur, would, in most eases, more than coun¬ 
terbalance the commission ho woifid have to pay to the 
publishing agent or bookseller, who, besides relieving him 
of this merely commercial trouble, can render important 
assistance to the work itself, when produced, in various 
ways, aud savo him much trouble and even expense in 
the pr^aratory stages, or in passing it through the press, 
advertising it in a proper manner, and in makmg it 
known to the Trade—'O s the bookselUng-craft is c&ed 
iHtr KcceUeMe, If desirable, arrangements may bo made 
for liaving the proof-sheets correct and revised by an 
experienced hand, in a careful and accurate manner, 
without any trouble to the author, who, on account of 
distance, or want of time, or a diffi^nce as to his want of 
experience, or of an accurately correct typographical eye, 
may reijuire such aid. 

iNotliing that we have said is to be interpreted un&- 
Tourably to printers or stationers^wo of most re- 
spectablo classes of English tradesmen; but it is not only 
the rule in all trades whatsoever, but it is obviously just 
aud fcir in itself, that the regtilar customer, who hoe annu- 
uUy a large or conniderablt aeeomt, should poeeue certain 
advantagea over a eaeual euatomer, entering upon a single, 
aud perhaps inconsiderable transaction. There arisec, in 
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a manuer, the aUonsabiU ^ffercnee (hat txUte between whole-- 
tale and retail prices. * 

Tho Trade has its weak points and its strong proju* 
dices. One of its strongest prejudices sccnis to be gainst 
new names or anonymous authors; and if tho name of 
tho publishing bookseller should happoi to bo as littlo 
known os tho name of tho author, tliero is but slight 
chance that any of the ** Fathers of tlie How," or any 
bookseller between Conduit Street and the extremities of 
Cumhill, will sulscribe for a single copy, or so much as 
look at the book. 

A London publishing agent or bookseller may also bo 
of use to a young author, m placing copies of his work in 
quarters where it is likely to be reviewed, or otherwisu 
noticed. Without exercising, or attempting to exorcise, 
any undue iuQucncc over the press, or the periodical pub¬ 
lications of the day, the bookteUer man leatty by kit oc- 
quainiance with the curious and complicated machinci'p of 
the metropolitan press, draw attention to any new jtrodaction, 
and may know, pretty correctly, the work or works most 
likely to notice any given book or particular class of pro¬ 
ductions. To give one copy to every established review, 
magazine, literary juunim, or newspaper, makes up a 
very serious tax—a tax which is often paid by tho un¬ 
initiated; and, let tlic merits of the production thus claim¬ 
ing notice bo what they may, it is quite certain to remain 
unnoticed by tlie majority of tlieso reviewiug or other pe¬ 
riodical publications, and copies, jyro iauto, may bo con¬ 
sidered as thrown away. 

This subject is so important to Messrs. Suun- 
ders and Otley, and also to our present object, 
(but they twice insist upon it, and Ave again 
extract. 

When a manuscript is prepared for tho press, or as 
soon as the author bos made up his mind to publication, 
his host course will be to apply to some respectable pub¬ 
lisher, who will make all tho necessary arrangements for 
]>riuimg, paper, advertising, &c., tho latter Ming a very 
essential measure, which can be efTectivcly managed only 
by one who has liad experience in the business. 

The distribution of copies among the leading critical 
journals is not the least important feature in publishing. 
All cbtaMishcd publisher generally pu>ssessc6 moans of 
drawing attention, and of eliciting, at least, a Kotiec of a 
new work, which an unknown house may sock in vain to 
obtain. Copies should be judiciously sent, and only to such 
journals as are likely to recognise tho subject of the work. 

The name of a respectable publisher at tlie font of the 
titlo-pago has its inllucuco witii tho public, and more so 
with the Trade: it tends to remove any prejudice from 
the minds of tho booksellers, who have greater confidcuco 
in the quality of any work issuing from a well-known 
and established house. 

After venturing to offer tlie above remarks, by way of 
guidance, to young and inexperienced writers, Messrs. 
Haunders and Otley beg to state, that havii^ published, 
in conjunction with their former partner, Mr. Colburn, 
some of the most popular productions of many distin¬ 
guished writers, and occupying tho same extensive busi¬ 
ness premises, they have determined to devote Uieir esta¬ 
blishment in figure chiefly to J^ubliehiny for Authors, 
Posseswrs of Jaannseripts, J^arfies jtrinling for private 
circulation, and others, who may desire to bring out their 
productions under the most ailvantageous circumstances. 

With well-established and popular writers, Messrs. 
Saunders and Otley would propose to undertake the whole 
risk and management of publication on the usmd com¬ 
mission, making preliminary advances when required, 
and to pay over to authors the whole of the profits as 
they may arise, by which means they will retain the coi^ 
trol and copyriglit of their works without sharing 
proceeds, wliich in many instances have proved very con¬ 
siderable, with tho publisher. , 

With authors who have yet to acquire a reputation, 


Messrs. Saunders and Otle^ ondciiako the entire manage¬ 
ment of publication on their engaging to defray tho ex¬ 
penses of the fret edition, securing to the writer the whole 
proceeds of the stile, and affording to him all the advantages 
of their estabf ishmnt, it Ming understood that the control 
and copyright of tlio first and all subsequent editions re¬ 
main witli the author. 

The annexed Speciuekh will shew the mode of print¬ 
ing usually adopted in diflbrent compositions, ana liavo 
been selected as tlio most appropriate and best adapted to 
each subject. Those who may be desirous of oscer^ning 
the expenso of bringing out their xrorks in any of tliera 
forms, will bo pleased to state the Number of the S^iMi- 
iiicu Tago preferred, and tho extent of the Manuscript, 
when tho Information required will bo furnished. 

licnccit follows, that it is necessary to have 
an experienced publisher, or the FaUicrs of tlie 
Roav will not subscribe, and the Hevfews Avill 
not notice. 

We will, for the sake of argument, concede 
this; although wo think better of the Revieivs, 
and beg to remark that it is not of one farthing’s 
importance to a good work whether “tlie 
Trade” subscribe or not; for if the public want 
the book, they will get it, through the trade if 
they can, but if not, through the Post-office. 
No bookseller has the least interest now in 
throwing impediments in the Avay of any book, 
Avhoever may have published it. The feeling 
of the booksellers is, that the publishers have 
thrown them over, and that they would not be 
sorry to sec the Publishers turned to tlie right 
about, and tho whole business in the hands of 
tlie publishers and the lai'ge London agents. 
For our part, we cannot see Avhy an author 
should not send his printed copies direct to the 
wholesale booksellers, distributing them among 
the bouses in such proportions as they may 
think likely to he required, paying a ware¬ 
house-rent for them wlmc on lianu, and receiv¬ 
ing the money fur the amount sold at the same 
periods as the publishers now do. 

However, Ave concede for the argument’s sake 
that the author must have a publisher. The 
next position is, that the publisW must make 
all the necessary arrangements for printing, 
paper, advertising, &c.—the latter” (meaning 
Avc suppose “the last”) being a very essential 
measure, which can bo cfTectivdy managed only 
by one who has had experience in the business.” 

What we have already quoted about tRe dif¬ 
ference between wholesale and retail prices of 
printing and paper, makes it quite manifest that 
it is immensely to the author’s interest that the 
publisher who has all the means at his com¬ 
mand of making a good bargain with the printer 
and paper-maker, should do this part of tlio 
business. Wc can so far corroborate Messrs. 
Saunders and Otley’s statement, because avc 
have been told over and over again by printers 
that the publishers screw them down to tho 
lowest possible estimates; but that it would bo 
ruin for a printer who is dependent upon pub- 
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iislicrs to print for an author at the same price 
as ho is obliged to print for a publisher. This, 
wo presume, is what is hinted at in the pam¬ 
phlet, when it speaks of the allowable diflerencc 
that exists between wholesale and retail prices.” 

Here then, also, Tve are quite with Messrs. 
8 aun<lcrs and Otley, and as, of coimie, they have 
similar advantages with the paper-maker and 
the advertising people, we cannot too much 
admire the disinterested character of their way 
of doing business. 

Only one difficulty strikes us. How is it 
that Mcssi's. Saunders and Otley are, as we be¬ 
lieve them to he, prosperous tradesmen ? How 
is ir that they were not ruined long ago ? Tlicy 
must have immense private funds to disburse in 
this uiisordid and profitless pursuit of publish¬ 
ing ; or arc they supplied from some bounteous 
and secret sources t They take manuscripts, 
print them with all their resources of economi¬ 
cal wholcsalc-j)ricc printing contracts, advertise 
them, ivork them with all the resources of 
their establishmentand yet, allcr the author 
has repaid them the bare expenses, they give him 
the “whole proceeds of the sale!” Where 
is their profit ? How do tliey pay the expenses 
of their establishment ? We cannot understand 
it. We begin to think that wc ought to hum¬ 
ble ourselves in the dust of Conduit Street, and 
do penance at the doors of all the great pub¬ 
lishing-houses for the wicked thoughts wc nave 
cnt(*rtained of such a self-denying class of^ueii. 

If this be all straight and above board, the 
sanguine and energetic authors who, since our 
last article a])peaml, have sworn that they will 
neither eat nor drink till they have established 
mi Authors’ Publishing Association, will cer¬ 
tainly die of hunger and thirst. Nothing can 
compete against this. When they have got 
the lowest estimates that good ty^ie and good 
work will allow, they will still have no advan¬ 
tage over Messrs. Saunders and Otley. I’liey 
will give paper and advertisements at cost price, 
but so do Messrs. Saunders and Otley, 13iit 
they certainly must charge Honn‘thimj for the 
cost of their establishment: but Messrs. Saun¬ 
ders and Otley charge nothing! 

BuJ; beyond the difficulty that oppresses us 
to account for the fact that Messrs. Saunders 
and Ottley should be so anxious to publish 
hooks upon such very disadvantageous terms 
to themselves, another little point strikes us. 
Messrs. Saunders and Ottley have given twelve 
specimens of forms wherein a work may be 
2 >rintod. The historian is invited to adopt the 
page of Mr. ISIacaulay, and to appear in hand¬ 
some demy 8 vo.; or that of Mr. Bulwer, in 
his “ Athens, its Rise and Fall,” where the 
page is a little smaller, but a side chapter¬ 
heading makes it look ratlier more comjnetc. 
The biographer and divine are referred to fac- 


dmile^ of tlie f*Lifc of the Duke of Kent,” by 
the llev. E. Neale, and Archbishop Sumner^s 

Apostolic Preaching.” If compression be re¬ 
quired, Miss Strickland’s “ Lives of the Queen’s 
of England ” offers a pattern pa^e. Layard's 

Nineveh” is proposed, in its demy 8 vo. edi¬ 
tion, as a capital precedent for a book of travels. 
For novels, the Caxtons afford a good speci¬ 
men of the post 8 vo., although it is a fuller 
page than our novelists generally use. The 
drama finds a demy 8 vo. example in tho 
“ Lady of Lyons.” Poetry shews in demy 8 vo. 
in Sir Robert Grant’s Poems, in post 8 vo. 
in Monckton Milnes’, and in small 8 vo. in Sir 
F. H. Doyle’s. Duodecimo volumes for tales, 
educational and juvenile works, arc represented 
by a page of “ Amy Herbert.” 

Tlieso are very useful specimens of printing 5 
and wc recommend all authors, by all means— 
and quickly, for no one knows what may hap¬ 
pen—to get this pamphlet ivhtch contains them. 
Wc are very sorry that we cannot spare tivelve 
pages to reproduce them: wc shall, however, 
do so hercafler, if the copies of the pamphlet 
should happen to become rare. 

Now the point that strikes us as very curious, 
in so explanatory a ])aniphlet as that of Messrs. 
Saunders and Ottlfey, is this:—To these speci¬ 
mens no vfstinwteH are attavlied —“ the infor- 
matioH required tvUl he furnhhed on a}ipU~ 
ration &.C. &c. But why not furnish it at 
once, Messrs, Saunders and Ottley ? We will 
correct your undoubtedly accidental oversight, 
and will submit estimates for each of your 
specimen pages. Here they are— 

Specimen page, No. 1. Poetry. Post 8 vo. 
Size of Monckton Milnes’ Poems—SiOO 
pages ; «500 copies. Printing 16 sheets, 
at 1/. 14s. iSd. —27/. 12.V. Add 10 per 
cent for corrections; say «3/. Paper, 
10 reams, at 11)^. (500 printed)—15/. 4^f. 
Total cost of production, 45/. l(w. . 

Specimen page, No. 2. Poetry. Small 
8 vo. Size of Doyle’s Poems—200 pages; 
500 copies. Printing 10 sheets, at l/T 
—22/. S.*. Corrections, 3/. Paper, 1(5 
reams, at 19.f.—15/. 4#. Total cost of 
production, 40/. VZn. 

Specimen i»age. No. 3. Poetry. Demy 
8 vo. Size of Grant’s Poems.—^200 pages ; 
500 co])ics. J^rinting 16 sheets, at 1/. 7«. 
—21/. 12s, Corrections, 3/. Paper, 16 
reams, at 19^.—15/. 4x, Total cost of 
production, 39/. 16s. 

Specimen page, No. 4, Drama. Demy 
8 vo. Size of Bulwer’s Lady of Lyons.— 
200 pages ; 500 copies. Printing IG 
sheets, at 2/.—32/. Corrections, 3/. Paper, 
16 reams, at 19s.—15/. 4«. Total cost of 
production, 50/. 4s. 
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Specimen paoe, No. 5. Histoiy. Demy 
8 vo. Size, of Macaulay^ History of 
England.—500pages; 500cu]>ies. Print¬ 
ing 39 sheets, at l7. 13#,—04/, It. Cor¬ 
rections, 10 per cent., 0/. 10#. Paper, 39 
reams, at 19#.—37/. 1#. Cost of pro¬ 
duction, 107/. 18#. 

Specimen page. No. G. The same esti¬ 
mate. 

Specimen page, No. 7. The same esti¬ 
mate. 

Si*ECiMEN page, No. 8 . Will vary only 
in being 2#. a sheet less for the composition. 

Si’KCiMEN PAGE, No. 9. Biograpliy. Post 
8 vo.; close page. Size of Miss Strick¬ 
land's Queens of England.—400 pages j 
500 copies. Printing 30 sheets, at \L 15#. 
—4o/. Corrections, 10 per cent., 4/. 10#, 
Paper, 30 reams, at 19#.—29/. 1#, Total 
cost of production, 78/. 11#. 

Specimen page, No 10. Travels. The 
price for composition being given at 
1 /. 13#. (if/., the reader can now work out 
the total cost from the preceding ex¬ 
amples. 

Specimen page, No. 11. Novels. Post 
8 vo. Size of the Caxtons.—300 pages; 
500 copies. Printing 24 sheets, at 
1/. 12#. (if/.—39/. Corrections, 4/, Paper, 
24 reams, at 19#.—22/. IG#. Total cost 
of production, G5/. IGv, 

Specimen page, No. 12. Duodecimo. 
Size of Amy llcrbcrt.—300 i)ages; 500 
copies. Printing 13 sheets (of 24 pages), 
at 2/. 1#. (k/.—2G/. 19#. OtL Corrections, 
3/. Paper, 13 reams, at 19#.—12. 1#. 
Total cost of production, 52/. 0#. (k/. 

Now, wc have no doubt that Messrs. Saun¬ 
ders and Otley, by virtue of the facilities 
they boast of, and arc so good as to use for the 
benefit of authors, could and do ^et a very 
considorable reduction from these prices. But 
this is what wc, who are not publishers, should 
be obliged to pay. Messrs. Saunders and 
Otley, at the end of their pamphlet, set forth 
a list of “Popular publications and works 
published for authoi’s”—a distinction which 
may perhaps not be without its practical mean¬ 
ing. If some of the latter class would com¬ 
pare the wholesale prices pa'*l charged by 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley with the retail 
prices which wc should be obliged to pay as 
authors, and which we have set forth above, 
we should be very curious to know how much 


they saved per sheet through the agency of 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley. After all tlic 
endeavours \rc have made to enable authora to 
understand these maud's, none of tliem surely 
will grudge us any information which may 
make us sharers in the “ allowable dilfcrciicc 
that exists between wholesale and retail 
prices.” 

AVe hope that the new Publishing Association 
will be able to get their w^ork done much below 
the prices we have named. If they pay or 
eliarge more they will be dealing in bad faith 
with the scribbling public. Wc could get a 
sheet or a thousand volumes taken at these 
priccN to-inorrow. 

The authors who have published at their 
own risk, and who have accompanied us thus 
far in our inquiry, will probably untie their old 
bills, and compare them. They will then ru¬ 
minate with an enlightened mind upon tho 
propriety of leaving to the publisher “ all the 
arrangements of printing, paper, advertising,” 
&e. 

Wc have a Avord or two, however, to say 
upon the last-named subject. 

Advertising, us Messrs. Saundei's and Otley 
prudently inform those whom they invito to 
take advantage of their beneficent plan of ]mb- 
lication, is a very expensive affair. They Jiavc 
known a publishing house pay 3CHX)/. to one 
paper in twelve months; tliey Jiavo known 
200 /. spent on advertising a single work of no 
great importance or intrinsic merit of any 
kind. 

Now this is a matter on which wc have 
often pitied conscientious publishers. In the 
first place, when they arc choosing the chan¬ 
nels of their udvertisemciits, it must cause them 
much doubt and hesitation before they insert, 
ut full scale prices, a page advertisement in a 
magazine or review wnicli may happen to be 
their own properly. Of course, they feel con¬ 
vinced, that unless the book be advertised in 
that particular review it will never he heard of 
by the public; and therefore they stifle their 
own tccfings, and send the order. But still it 
must be very unpleasant to them. 

That, however, is by no means the Wei’s t 
part of tJieir difficulty. It is a habit the 
tiiidc—one which it would be diffieult altogether 
to lay aside—to mix up several books in one 
advertisement; but we will illustrate what wo 
mean by an cxam 2 >lc. We will suppose the 
following advertisement goes out, and that 4/. 
or 5/. is the sum paid for it 
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AH..SSKS. CUUL, OSJJOKNE, AM) LINTOT UAVE JUST PUBLJSUED TUli FOLLOWING NEW 

AND INTERESTING WORKS. 

No. I. 


In two 1 'ols, 8uo. Price 30e. boarth-, 

PRIVATE DIARY AND STATE PAPERS 

OF 

HIS LATE IMAJESTY 

THE KING OF T^ CANNIBAL ISLANDS. 

Edited by Ei*uiiaim Euudok^ Esq. 

Author of ‘‘ Meiuoii's of Whittington,” &c. &e. &c. 

oriMioNs or thk riii.ss. 

There is not a sp<it of ourlh upon which the eves of all mankind arc more intuiiscly fixed than upon the in^ 
Ici'cstiii}; islands lately ruled over hy the ilhislrious author of these astounding’ revulafions. The historian 
will find hero fuiiutains of deep philosophy; the geographer will read in theiii new truths ; the ethnologist 
will devour them with anxious curiosity ; the general render will bo entranced by their scenes of love and 
war. No one should he without this Diary and Statu /trnew. 

No library can be complete without this alNimportnut work.— /Mf/o rtiUimjion Gazette,. 

Tlicre is a gushing freshness about these volumes.— Puhli,nheeH' Lnnreat. 

'J'his is tliu most important work ever issued from the press.— The Admu-ve. 

We have read Ihesu volumes tlirotigli at a sitting. There is nothing ilnll in them. The reader need not 
be deterred by fears of dry details, either historical, geographical, or ethnological. They read like a lo- 
jnaucc.—JVn* Literary Gazer. 


No. II. 

Tn two 1 ’oh» Price 2Sjf. hoards, 

DANE HILL TO THE DANUBE. 

With JJlusirations, coutaiuing Portraits of all the Russian and Turkish Troops, and pictures of all the 
llutLlos, Iroin the Rattle of Olteuiua to the Rattle of tliu Truth. 

oriNlONK OF THK I’UF.SS. 

Thrilling interest and intense talent.— Alvldleftcje Afagazinc. 

The author was thrice woinidcd while sketching the battles depicted in these volumes .—The Piet. 

We congratulate the public upon the energy displayed by our traveller aud their publishers. Three weeks 
onl^* have elapsed since the battle of the rruth was fought, and we have before us a history of that battle, 
which may vie with Napier's descriptions of the battles of the Peninsula; aud which is adorned with pictorial 
representations that arc at least equal to the battle scenes of Iioren/o Coinendicli.— 7%e, Voice- of Minerva. 

\Vho can the author be P All the world is asking. It is rumoured tliat ho is a general oiliecr who fought 
at the head of Ills regiment in every ouc of these battles.— Gmb Sttvvt Gonsip. | 

No. III. OCCASIONAL POEMS. By Lady Laura Matilda Mellicent. 

No. IV, THE MOULTING CANARY BIRD, and either Tales, By the 
Honorable Frederick Fitz-I'ade. 

No. V. TORN HEART-STRINGS. By'A<)X«ff. 

No. VI. THE AVENGER’S BRIDE. 3 vols. post 8vo. By Miss Smith. 

No.VH. THE CAUSES OF PUEl^C DISCONTENTS. A Letter tb 
the Secretary to the Treasury. By Nondum Locatus, Esq. Is. sewed. 

•I » 

Curl, Osborne^ and Lintot, Statiouei's’ Square. 
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Tt will be observed that this page contains since singly made np accounts wherein no tricks 
seven advertisementSi two of the books adver- of 11*0110 oonhl be ])lay(Hl. 

tised being the property and speculation of If we might venture a suggestion^ alter a re* 
Messre. Curl, Osborne, and Lintot; and the view of these diiticultics in a casuistic point of 
other five being the absolute and uncontrolled view, we should be inclined to say that the in¬ 
property of their respective authors. The conveniences to a publisher, in arranging his 
question now arises, how is the 5/. paid for this printing matters and his advertisement depart- 


advertisement to bo divided among these seven ? 
It must bo very unpleasant to Messrs, Curl, 
Osborne, and Lintot to have to do it. It can¬ 
not be done with perfect arithmetical exact¬ 
ness ; and Messrs. Cnrl, Osborne, and Lintot 


ment, arc so great, that it would save him some 
wear and tear of conscience to throw all the 
burden upon the author. To tho author wc 
should most decidedly say, write and pnnt and 
Rflvcrrisc your book, and let your publisher 


feel that, in reality, their decision upon the publish it. You have no right to place tho 

a. . .at I ^Vn tt»i . t _. __^-1 


matter is without appeal. Of course 
may look through all the papers, and make 
memoranda of tho advertisements of his 
Broken Heart Strings; and so may Lady 
Laura. All five of these literary parents and 
proprietors may also, if they please, go all 
through the publishers’ books, and compare 
advertisements and charges. But Messrs. 


publisher in a position where his interest and 
his conscience must conflict. You have no 
right to expose that honest man to tjcmptation. 
Not that you suspect for a moment that he would 
succumb. invoices from the paper 

merchant, and twenty per cent, discounts, and 
two years credit from the printer, do not enter 
into your fears; but still it is better to do your 


Curl, Osborne, and Lintot are painfully con- own business yourself. You do not suspect 

• t • .1 / 1 . * 1 . . t _ — 1 .A _ - __ 1 _ 1 _ __ f—a! 


vinced that this can never he brought to hap- your valet, or your housekeeper, or your inti- 
pcii. Lady Laura has publicly declared, on mate friends; but you keep the keys of your 
liot-pressed paper— trinket-drawer, yonr writing-desk, and your 

Golden fetters never bound me; * ' wine-cellar, nor does any body feel offenderl. 

Hank and riches I defy; Messrs. Sanndcra and Otley think that no 

Take them all, but leave around mo author can do this. Wo will cite an instance 

Love, and gentle poesy. correspondence, Tlie writer does 

Tt would bo cruel to propose to her to turn over not mark his letter for publication, or wc would 
newspaper files and examine Jedgci*s. As to give it entire. We may mention, however, 
Fllz-Fade, lie would probably be fierce if such the facts, and the name of tlie work. 


a task were proposed to liim. ’'A6\iog is Some of our readers may perhaps ]*cmcmhe)% 
avowedly incapable of adding two and two to- tliat a little time since we noticed the appeur- 
gctlier. Locatiis might do it; but, impudent mice of a book called tho Memoirs of a 
as he is, ho would hardly have impudence Stomach, by ^a Minister of the Interior.’” 
enough for that. It is a sad necessity, there- Wc were struck by the curious medley of whole- 
fore, that Messra. Curl, Osborne, and Lintot some advice, grotcsque*miserics, and (rather 
must, ns men of business, take upon themselves mild) sentiment contained in the hrorhttre; 
to settle tlic matter. When an unpleasant re- and wc recommended it. Our notice induced 
Hponsibility of this sort is thnist \i\mi a man, the author to send us two earlier works, both 
the shortest and UCst course is to adopt a of which were published in “ the regular way ” 
general principle, and adhere to if. They will by “ eminent publishers.” He tells us that tliev 
possibly, therefore, think it right to make a fell still-born from the press. A few siiiafl 
general average—divide the 5Z. by seven, debit reviews gave them some words of praise; and 
each book with 14#. and so dismiss the there was an end to their existence. With the 
matter. If Messrs. Curl, Osborne, and Lintot Stomach ” he pursued a different plan. He 
were not a strictly conscientious firm, a still printed it and advertised it liirnsclf) and sent 
shorter process would be to debit the whole the copies to a i*cspectablc but not an eminent 
amount of the advertisement to each of the houst*, to be published. The conscqucTTce was, 
seven books. Wc have heard of t^uif process, that ho sold four largo editions, and established 
It certainly* has, as a general principle, the for bis little work such a name, that lloutlcdgc 
great merits of simplidity and facility of appli- bought the right of reprinting it as a railway 
cation; but the results in totals might some- book. We have looked into his two earlier 
times be startling; and we believe it is not works, and can say that one of them is in every 
usually adopted.^ way superior to his later and more successful 

We are arguing the positions taken up by achievement. Nor do wc doubt that the 
the authors of this pamphlet entindy upon public would have been of our opinion, had the 
general principles and with no reference to tho^ book been properly brought to their notice, 
course of business of any particular lionsc. The author has a reputation now which will' 
Mt'ssi-s. Curl, Oshonic, ami Lintot,^ have long ensure him at least the attention of the public 
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for his next work. But lie owes this quite os 
mucli to tlie energy witli which he superintended 
the publication of his book^ as he does to his 
nierils as a writer. 

No young author should be above these 
details; they are necessary to give him a fair 
chance. Publishers wnil not, of course, print 
an unknown author’s works at their risk; and 
when the risk is not tlicirs, they are too much 
in the habit of tliinking failure quite n matter 
of course. There is very little publishing 
energy shewn in such cases. We have many 
coin plaints of this nature before us, but we pre¬ 
fer to instance what we mean by an anecdote 
told us by Mr. F-, the enterprising Ameri¬ 

can publisher. The sharp, native, ubiquitous 
American rushed into our sanctum not long 
since to give us some informatioi#ro had askeil 
of him touching new American books. Ho 
was in a fit of most indignant disgust at 
1'jnglish dilitarinoss, English apathy, and espe- 
I’iiilly at English (jentiVtty. “ You English,” 
lie said, “are above your business. 1 have 

‘‘ been tliis morning to -'s, and have 

** been kept waiting Imif-au-honr, altliough tny 

business w^as to buy Ids hooks. I went thence 

« to-’s, \vhcre they kept mo waiting 

“not quite so long; hut when one of the 
“ partners did come to me, after I had told 
“ him tny business, he turned round to a shop- 
“ man, with half a lisp and u drawl, and said, 
“ ‘ Mr, So-and-so, do we publish the booklMr. 

« tp -wants?’ Your old country, Sir, is get- 

“ ling gouty, and yon are all so genteel, tliat 
“ everybody thinks he must cut himself out to 
“ (he pattern of the shadow of some lord. I 
“ should like to see the Boston bookseller 
“ who would have to usk his shopman what 
“ hooks he published,” Wc cannot record the 
('xaet language of our energetic friend’s imlig- 
uatioii, but w(i know wc laughed heartily, and 
asked whether wo were at liberty to repeat the 
anocdule. “ Repeat it! I wish you W'ould. 
“ Rcpcatit to the a’raighly uuivenje,” he an¬ 
swered, and vanished. 

Upon the whole, it will he seen that wc dis¬ 
sent iroiii some of the projiositiuus contained in 
Messrs. Saunders and Utley’s [laniphlet; and 
although wc fully appreciate their benevolent 
intentions townixls young authors, wc think it 
would be advisable that these latter should 
keep always 1 ‘cmembering the old advice, 
tvif le rid t*aidira,’* 

There wpi-e several other topics suggested by 
this pamphlet, some of which were too delicate 
tor us to dilute much upon, such as the power 
of Messrs. Saunders and Otiey to procure 
notices, and their choice of journals for presen¬ 
tation copies. For others we have no space 
this quarter, but hope to find another opportu- 
inty. 


Closely conneclcd with the subject of the 
above article is a matter which we certainly 
should not have voluntarily inti'oduced to the 
subscribers of the “ New Quarterly,” for it is too 
personal to ourselves to interest them much. 
But as Messrs. Hurst and Blackett wish it, we 
will state the facts of a discussion wc have lately 
had with them. 

In No. IX. wc inserted a notice of a w'ork 
published by Messrs. Huivt and Blackett, 
under the title of “Narrative of a Journey 
round the World,” by F. Gerstacker.” Tlie 
book had all the outward pretensions of an 
original book, and was hemided by advertise¬ 
ments claiming an absolute copyright in it.* 

Being very well acquainted with Mr. Ger- 
sliicker’a lettem, which were very popular in 
Germany, wc referi'cd the book to a competent 
pomoii for examination witli the German 
edition, and with the letters that had appeared 
in two Gcnnan newspapers. Tlio analysis 
(which u'e now have before us, and which is 
very iinich at MeHsi*s. Hurst and Blackett’s 
scrnce) showed that the work now published 
in English was a very curtailed version of that 
published in Germany, but having an addition 
in the shape of some chaptei's on Australia 
and Java, which w'cre not in the German 
edition, but which hatl appcaml in perhaps 
rather a more detailed form in the Gorman 
]icwspa])crs. 

The fact is, that, with the exception of some 
])i'iuters* divisions, some occasional revisions, 
and some frequent condensations, both the 
German and the English volumes were in 
substance reprints of the newspaper articles. 

Now,wc wish that every man should have a 
proj)erty all over the world in the produce of 
ins bruin, as lie has in that of his hands. Bui 
it unfortunately so happens that this is not so; 
and that every one has just the same right to 
rcdiasli or to translate Mr. Gcrstilcker a contri¬ 
butions to the Aifjemdite Zeifunff and the 
Andander^ as he, Mr. Gerstacker himself, has. 
Messrs, llurat and Blackett’s claim of copy¬ 
right, therefore, was only colourahly true. It 
could only ap[ily to the particular translation 
or adaptation. 

Upon this state of facts a short notice was 
written. It, w'o must, say not unnaturally, 

^i'Ccrstuckor's Voyago round the Wurld: the Narra¬ 
tive of a Five Ycara* Voyage round the World, from 1847 
to 1852, by F. Gerstacker. In 3 Vols. Price 3l«. Gd, 
will be published during the present week by Messrs.* 
Hurst and Blackett (successitrs to U. Colburn) 13 Great 
Atarlborouffh Street. Oidcrs Tcceivcd by all booksellers. 

N.B. Xuo copyright of this book is the exclusire 
property of Messrs. Ilurst and Blackett .**—The Timee^ 
March 17, 
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excited the ire of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, 
and a vci'y hostile correspondence ensued.* For 
gome time the matter threatened to take the 
form of declarations and pleas of justification, 

^ This Correspondence was as follows;— 

5 WllITEnATJ., 

20 Janwm/, 1854. 

Gentlemen—We have been consulted liy Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett on the article in No. IX of the ** New 
Quarterly Review/’ headed ** A Narrative of a Journey 
round the World. By F. OersUicker. Three Vols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett." 

That article is both false and libellous, and likely to 
bo very prejudicial to them; and we have tfacretbre 
advised them to require of you to retrieve, ns far as you 
can, the injury you may have inflicted by the publica¬ 
tion, by an immediate and unqualified contradiction to 
be inserted at your expense in all the morning and 
evening papers, also in (he weekly papers, and in your 
next Number of the “ New Quarterly,” and in such 
form as we shall approve. 

We are. gents, yours very obedient, 
Rymeu, a. Mnnnav, and Ryurb. 

11 . 

The editor of the “ New Quarterly Review ” presents 
his compliments to Messrs. Ryiner, Murray, and lly- 
mer. He has received the letter addressed by them to 
the publishers of the “New Quarterly Review," and 
dated the 28th instant. , 

In that communication Messrs Rymer, Murray, and 
llyraer are pleased to assert that an article in No. IX. of 
the “New Quarterly" is false and libellous, and they call 
upon the publishers to insert an immediate and un¬ 
qualified contradiction of it in all the morning and 
evening p.ipcrs. 

The statements thus characterised are—that “ Herr 
Ocrstiicker’s Narrative of a Voyage round the World" 
is not really and truly an original work, but a transla¬ 
tion from the German ; and that the book, as published 
by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, affords no intimation 
lo the Knglish purchaser that the narrative has ever 
previously appeared in a foreign language. 

If these statements are false the editor will not for a 
moment inquire whether or not they are libellous. If 
the conductors of the “ New Quarterly Review'* have 
fallen into an error, no false sentiment of prule or 
dignity would prevent their immediate correction of 
that error, nor would it prevent their apologising for 
it in the manner most effectual to remedy any wrong 
it might have worked. 

On the other hand, the conductors of this Review 
are by no means inclined to disregard their duty to 
the public, nor to shrink from the consequences of 
stating what they believe to be the truth, however in¬ 
convenient that truth may happen to l>e to the great 
body of speculators in literature, or to any particular 
members of that body. 

The editor of the “ New Quarterly Review ” be¬ 
lieves that the facts, as they regard these three vo¬ 
lumes, are as follows:— 

Between the spring of the year 1851 and the spring 
of 1853 eertainsletters, containing in substance the con¬ 
tents of the three volumcif now published by Messrs. 
Hurst aud Blackett appeared, in the German language, 
and bearing the signature of Herr Gcrstucker, in two 
newspapers, having, as the editor believes, the largest 
circulation of all Gorman newspapers, namely the 
AlgefMiw Ztfitung and the Atulander. 

Sul»equently, advertisements appeared in the En¬ 
glish newspapers, asserting, what the editor of the 
“New Quarterly Review" confidently believes to be 
an utterly unfounded proposition, that l^cso travels were 
the copyright of Messrs. Hurst aud Blackett, and that 


and then to explode in the loud-soundinp; plati¬ 
tudes and stock common-places of nhi prhut 
eloquence. It happened, however, that the 
solicitors were much more cool-headed and 

no Englishman had a right to translato them. 

When tlic publication had been substantially com¬ 
pleted in the Gcrnian new'spaners, a collected edition 
was published in Gei'many, and is now to bo obtained, 
for fiftocn shillings, of every foreign bookseller in 
London. 

Contemporaneously with this (icrmaii edition Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett published, at the price of 31ff. Grf., 
an English translation of this work, which is the work 
noticed in tho “New Quarterly Review." The title- 
page contains no notice that tiio narrative is a trans¬ 
lation. 

The editor believes that the letters, as they appeared 
in ibe German newspapers, arc substautillly the .work 
now put forth as original. He further believes that 
those letters nmy be draiislated and published by any 
English publisher, -and that m rtipf/nghl vhaleotr can, 
by our law, prevent any number of such translations. 

If these facts be so, the editor of the “ Now Quar¬ 
terly Review" (avoiding the use of any such strong 
expressions as the Messrs, llymcr have been instnicted 
to employ^ would pointontfo the Messrs. Rymer, that it 
is quite impossible that he can accede to their de¬ 
mand. It is dillicuU'to consider that the facts can bo 
materially varied, because tho editor now has the 
new.spapers and the German edition hefure him: but if 
he should be in auy particular mistaken, he will be 
happy to .set the public right as to the detail wherein 
he may have unconsciously misled thcnii. At any rate 
the columns of the “ New Quarterly Review ” are open 
to Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, aud any communica¬ 
tion ujiouthc subject which they may send shall be in¬ 
serted. 

15 Old Bond Street, 

30//i January 1851. 

HI. 

5 Wnrrv.li ALL, 

3 // Frhimary 1854 . 

Goiitlcmcn—Wo have to acknowledge the receipt of 
a letter, purporting to have been written by “tho 
editor of the ‘New Quarterly Review/” in answer to 
our letter to you of the 2Htli ultimo. Now, ns wc had 
no intention of addressing *'The editor," but hud ad¬ 
vised our clients to look lo you os the publishers for 
rcp.'irutinn of tho injury complaiued of, we must be 
permitted to call your immediate attention to our 
letter, and to request of you to favour us with an early 
reply. w 

We are, gents, 

Yours very obedient, 

RyMGR, McIIUAY, ANU JlVMEB. 

IV. 

15 Oil) Bond Stkbist, 

Gfh Fvbruary 1854, 

Gentlemen—We have to acknowledge your iStter of 
the 3d instant. 

The communication referred to by you as pur¬ 
porting to have reached you from the editor of the 
“New (luarterly Review," was sent with our sanction, 
and we adopt it as our own. 

If your clients conceive that they have any cause of 
action against ils, Mr. Steele, of No. I, Lincoln's inn 
Fields, will receive any process you may be instructed 
to issue. 

Wc remain, gentlemen, 

• Your most obedient servants, 

(Signed) Hookhah and Sons. 
To Messrs. Rymer, Murray, 
and Rymer. 
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peaceably disposed tlian were the belli|^rent 
parties; and afior some mutual explanations, it 
was aerreed that it should be left to the con¬ 
ductor of the “ New Quarterly ” to make, such 
a statement as they should think the cirenm- 
slancos required. 

So we are upon honour to state the case 
impartially. 

That being so, we fear we must admit that 
we are not proud of our article. Howercr 
justifiable in law—which we are told requires 
that a man shall make himself aware of all the 
facts before he makes a claim to any exclusivo 
right—it certainly was not in good taste. It 
assuredly was not in accordance of the tone of 
this Review; which, although hold in stafthg 
genefal facts, and attacking general systems, 
carefiilly abstains from any thing like indi¬ 
vidual imputations. The fact is, that the 


notice being very short, and of no great ap¬ 
parent importance, passed into type without 
editorial supervision. 

On the other hand, the publishers, having 
received from Mr. Gerstilcker a manuscript of 
the work written by himself, and in English, 
and being ignorant of its substantial identity 
with the articles in the German newspapers, 
must be acquitted of any intentional deception 
in claiming a copyright in the book for which 
they had paid. 

We believe the facts amount to no more than 
this. Wo hope we have stated their result 
fairly. If not, we have at least furnished every 
reader with the means of judging of the matter 
himself. He has only to turn hack to the 
article, and compaic it with what is now before 
him. 
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MOORE AND CROKEB. 

I. MemoirSf Journals, and Correspondenm of Thomas Moore, Vola. V. and VL Longmans. 1854. 

II. Corre^ondence hetween the Eight Ho}u J, W. Croher and the Bight Hon, Lord John 

Bussell; with a Postscript hy Mr, Croher, Murray. 1854. 


Thb two first-named volumes comprehend about 
seven years of the poet’s journal^ and bring him 
on to nis forty-fifth year. The character of the 
Diary varies in no perceptible degree. It is 
still a collection of table-talk, a record of po¬ 
lite tittlo-tattle, a budget of society anecdotes 
—^wonderfully entertaining, but such ns might 
have been written by any little vain dapper 
man, who was a good deal in the Holland- 
House set, and who could sing and chatter. It 
is still Tom Moore in a dress coat and shining 
pumps. If there was another Tom Moore— 
one who could feel ns he sang, and who, in 
his garden or his study, was himself stirred by 
the brave thoughts he threw into so melodious 
verse—that Tom Moore is not the hero of this 
book. The moments of composiUon arc blanks 
in the diary. Worked all day at my Egyp¬ 
tian story ” is all that is recorded of a fit of 
divine inflation, which has resulted in an im¬ 
mortal poem; while a dinner at Bowood, or a 
ball, or a play, or a stage-coach journey, is 
jotted down with amusing minuteness. Well, 
well, it is better so. Mental autobiographies 
are dangerous things. So long as we keep in 
mind that there was another Tom Moore who 
docs not appear in this book, and who kept 
even the fine ladies and gentlemen of the Whig 
coterie out of his confidence, so long we may 
read the history of the vanities and triumphs of 
the lionlet of evening parties and be amused. 
But let not the powers of Duncedom rejoice 
and be glad. Moore has only admitted tliem to 
sec him drink his cup of pleasure. He had ano¬ 
ther cup, whereof ho drank alone. The hard 
reading, the hard thinking,the swelling emotion, 
the high imaginings, the impulsive throbs, the 
strivings after fame, and the patient labour 
wherewith all the elements of genius were 
fused, and cast, and polished—all this is kept 
back from Duncedom, Good, curious dunces, 
your shillings are wanted. You may behold in 
return the little wordly weaknesses of a great 
man, and it may comfort you to know that they 
were kindred to your own, Bntyon are^d- 
mitted oidyato the outer court: OiU profanum 
is written upon the inilbr gate. The man of the 
world is open to your criticism; but the poet, 
when he retires to muse, shnts fast his door in 
your faces, nor opens it again until he has put 
on his white neckcl6t|i and polished pumps, 
and has made himself even as one of you.' 

Let us take this Diary for what it is; not 
an autobiography of a ^poet^ but a description 
of society. The sensitiveness of genius shrinks 
from the intimate gaze of an nns^mpathizing 


multitude: it can welcome a crowd of augurs, 
hut dies under the gaze of an aruspex. Yet 
people nm about saying what a disgusting little 
tuft-hunter this Moore was, and what a shame 
it was in Lord John Russell to allow him w to 
shew himself up; utterly forgetting that this is 
not Tom Moore the poet of whom they are read¬ 
ing, but Tom Moore tho spoilt pet of society.^ 

Viewing this work in this particular light, it 
is remarkable how little it contains to justify 
the great reputation that many ofrthe men 
w'ho figure in its pages have obtained os wits 
and conversationists. The sallies recorded are 
not always original, and are seldom very strik- 
ing. Taken as a whole, the conversations of 
Luttrcll, Sydney Smith, Rogers, Walter Scott, 
Leslie, Bowles, JctFrcy,and the other mombors 
of that brilliant society wherein Moore lived, 
seems 'scarcely more 2 )e 1 i}iant than that of a 
knot of intimates at any good London club. 

Take Luttrell for example. 

Oet. 10th, 1826. Just as I was settling to business . 
Luttrell arrived. Talked of tho dull audience I had tho 
otlicr night at Bowuod: told him I was fool enough to 
fancy at first that Mrs. F. was crying, but that I found 
she was only putting up hor liands to settle her specta¬ 
cles. Ay (ho said), you thought it was noets phtU 
totdy instead of which it was rcdeuiUsiteetaeula,** 

Again— 

Feb. 26tli, 1827. Pointed out Marquis do Salvo to 
him in thu street, and mentioned his once having asked 
ino to allow him three hours' conversation with no 
some morning." ** lie is certainty not B<dvo 
said LuttrelU.^^ 

Lord John remarks— 

T.uttreU's Jokes^^?chiefly puns. For instance, when 
Jtr. Croker liad charged tho public, with war salary on 
account of Algiers, and thereby excited much indigna¬ 
tion, it happenoil that some one at dinner talked of tho 
name of jprokcr Mo\ratains given to land supposed to bo 
seen in ouo of the voyages to the North Pole. “ Does 
any thing grow on themV" said some one. Nothing," 

I believe, but a little wild celery" (salary), said Lut¬ 
trell. 

Lulfrell sometimes tried more elaborate jokes. 

May Ifit, inril. Luttrell lias put his pun on tho two 
parties into vewo, as follows— 

“ To tho same .sounds our parties two 
I’iie sense by <'ach applied owe; 

Tho Whig exclaims Ucforin-I-do,* 

• Tlio Tory * llcformido.* 

There is no one of-these geux ^esprit that 
would not be received with very unequivocal 
disapprobation in the smoking-room of the 
Oxford and Cambridge, the Reform, op tho 
Travellers*, or even in the library of tho 
Athenmum; yet Luttrell was undoubtedly 
a very intellectual and a most amusing com- 
mriion. The charm of his conversation was 
^'^t in the bad puns he made, but in the 
■ N 
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general tone of his talk. It was always up to 
a certain point, full of little sparkles, studded 
■with apt illustrations, none of them very rare 
or exceedingly clever, but all of them mixed 
and moused with a never-tripping taste,.and 
thrown fdrtk in the confidence oi great inti- 

E Moore speaks sportively of “those 
whose fancy owes all its illumination to 
ape, like that painted porcelain, so curic^ 
and^Bo rare, whose images arc only visible when 
liquor is poured into it.’* Wine may perhaps 
quicken the fancy of the poet, but nothing but 
great intimacy can unfetter the fancy of the 
conversutionist. We Bpeak, of coui-se, of con¬ 
versationists who have that delicacy of mental 
organization which endows a man with high 
talent, and inflicts upon him great sensitive¬ 
ness. There are people who can liai anguo a 
strange dinner-table: they are not convei*pa- 
tiouists, however, but boros—hard, heavy, long- 
winded, rlnnocerus-liided hores —the barrel- 
organs and hurdy-gurdies of society. An in¬ 
dividual of this class is destitute of hict, and 
wants it not; fur his object being simply to 
Jiear himself talk, he jiours forth unrelentingly 
all he can remeiiibor upon what ho last read, 
or heard, or saw, and cares nothing tliat every 
mail and woman in the room is longing lor a 
supply of wool to thrust in their ears^ or medi¬ 
tating an excuse fur throwing him out of win¬ 
dow. Wu must not jump to the conclusion 
that Luttrell was a much over-estimated man, 
because tbe sallies recorded of him arc not very 
rernai'kablc. Good convemation, like good 
cookery, dG{>cnds more upon a sustained tone 
han upon startling cflecls. 

Sydiicy Smith’s conversation mi k m charuc- 
'^crizod by^.dhT d’d1in~Kussct|||0^~'’. 

With T Tong IwMintiinatfly. His 

great delight vrns to produce a ssueers^i^ion of hidioruus 
iinagcit: these followod each other ^-ith a rapidity that 
scarcely left tinio to laugh; he hinisrlf laughing louder 
and ^'ith tuore enjoyment tlian any one. This electric 
contact of mirth came and >K*ciit with the occai^loii; it 
cannot bo reiK'atcd or reproduced. Any thing would 
give occasion to it. For instance, having seen in the 
newspapers tliat Sir ..Kneas Motkintusli wn.s romc to 
town, he drew such a ludicrous caricature of Sir 
and J.ady l>ido, fur tlic aniuscnieut of their namesake, 
that Sir James iilackiutush rolled on the floor in llts of 
laughter,«and Sydney Smith, striding across him, ex¬ 
claimed, ^*Ruat Justitia!*' Ui^ ])owcrs of fun were at 
the same timo united with the strongest and most practical 
common sense. So that while ho laughed away seriousness 
at one minute, he d^troyed in tho next some rooted pre¬ 
judice which had brared fur a thousand years tho battle 
of reason, and tho breeze of ridicule. Tho letters of 
Peter IMyrnlcy l>ear Uie greatest likeness to Jiis courersa- 
fiou; tho description of Air. Isaac Hawkins Brown 
dancing at tho court of Naples in a volcano coat with lava 
buttons, and tho com|)arison of Mr. Canning to a largo 
blnc-bottlo fly with its parasites, most rcsemhle tho pic¬ 
tures he raiscil up in social couversatiou. It iiiay be 
averred for certain, that in this style he has never heci 
equallcti, and 1 do not suppose he will ever bo sarpasBed.j 

But even Sydney Smith doen not profit b; 


the specimens given by Moore in his Diary. 
Let us instance. 

Alarch 29th, 1832. Found Sydney Smith holding forth 
to a laughing circle on the subject of tithes and the 
Trijhtrtife division: ** 1 am sorry to tell you," said lie, 
**that tho great historian Hallam has declared himself in 
favour, of tbe Tripartite, and contends that it was so in 
tho reign of King Fiddlefred: but we of the Church (con¬ 
tinued Sydney, slapping his breast mock heroically) say, 
a fig for King Fiddlefred: we will keep our tithes to 
ourselves.” 

Again— 

Juno 14th, 1831. S. Smith amusing before dinner; 
his magnanimity (as ho called it) in avowing that ho 
had never before heard of Lamartine (of whom Miss 
Berry and I were speaking). '*Was it another name 
for the famons blacking man?” **Yes.'' '*Oh, then, 
lie's Martin here, la-Martiuo in Franco, and Martin 
Luther in (lerniany.” He never minds what nonsense 
ho talks, which is one of (ho great reasons of his saying 
so much that is comical. 

May 27,1826. Smith full of comicality and fancy; 
kept us all in roars of laughter. In talking of the stories 
about drain-drinkers catcliiug fire, pursued tlic idea in 
every possible shape. The inconvenience of a man 
coming too near tho candle when ho was speaking, Sir, 
your observation has caught fire." Thwi imagined a 
parson breaking juto a blaze in the pulpit; tlio engines 
' calk'd to put him out; no water to bo had, the man at 
the wuteni'orks being an Unitarian or an Atheist. Said 
of some one, “ He li.-us no command over his iiiulerstaiid- 
iug; it is always getting between his legs and tripping him 
up.” Left Kogers’s with ^itiith, to go and assist liim in 
choosing a grand pianoforte: found him (as I have often 
dune liefure) change at once from the gay, uproarious way, 
into as solemn, grave, and austere a person as any bench 
of judgi*s or bishops cuuld .supply; this I rather think 
his natural character. Called with him at Newton's to 
see my picture: said, in liis gravest maimer, to New- 
' ton, Couldn’t you contrive to throw into his face some¬ 
what of a stronger expression of hostility to the Church 
establishment V’ 

Tliorc arc many woU of Talleyimiid, but 
most of them have grown into notoriety Bince 
Moore journalized. 

April 2d, 1833. Walking with G -1)-, ho men¬ 

tioned having met Talh'yrund yesterday, and his saying 
of some woman tliat — was nraisiug as having beau^ 
coup il'fspritt “ 0«/, hcaucoup aegprit i beaucovji; client 
i*en eert jamaiey Moiitionod a thing 'Talleyrand Loil 
said to luni in speaking of the Americans, whicli ho 
professed not to be able to understand, nor do 1 
quite comprehend it either: ^*Comme (onfet let tiott- 
vellct natioiiti ilt manqnciU de tfi\tihihlt\ meaning pliysical 
sensibility. Talleyrand’s notion must, I think, have 
been, that civilization and luxury act, through tho mind, 
upon tho Inxly, and render men phptically more sensi¬ 
tive both to pleasure and pain; and there may be somo 
truth in this. Talked over ^onio of Talldyraud’s moU; 
bis replying to — (I forget who, some notorious re- 
proliate*), wlio had said to T., “/c n*<ri/att qu*unt teuU 
incehanccte dantma via*' ** Et etUe^ld^* answered Talley¬ 
rand, “ quandfimTa^i^^e f* His sitting by M.’b bed when 
the latter was in great agony, and thought to be dying. 
'*Je tmt let iourmnit dt Teq/er,” said M.; **J)eJd7’* 
asked Talleyrand. Of tho same nature was another, on 
some occasion when M., very ill, had fallen on tho floor, 
and was grasping violently at it with his bauds: vtut 

absolument detcendrti' said T. 

* Said to be Bivarol.—£i>. 
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We mf^ht pursue this subject, but wc fear 
our ^therings would afTorti little amusenicnt. 
The last two volumes are decidedly inferior to 
their predecessors in the pungency of their 
jokes. 

Even the anecdotes ^old are not nhvnys very 
striking; here are two of Lord Elleiibo- 
rough:— 

Jan. 35, 1836. Stury of Lord Elleuborough'a say¬ 
ing, when l.ord —— yawned during hU own spoccli, 
** Come, come, the follow doen shew sumo symptoms of 
taste, but this is encroaching on our province.” l^ord 
EUcuborougb lieing once mot going out of the House of 
Lords while Lord —was speaking, “ What, are you 
Ming?” siiid tlio person to him. Why, yes,” aaswefed 
I/irdK, am accountable to Cud Almighty tor the 
use of my time.” 

We submit that there are much bettor stories 
of Lord Ellcuborough still extant, and not yet 
printed. We have iieanl one much more cha¬ 
racteristic of the rude law lord :— 

Lord Ellenbomngh, at a largo dinner party 
at the Chancellors, was soatcxl next to the 
Countoss Lieven, a lady in that age. of con¬ 
siderable fashion, but of very lean proportions, 
and much remarked upon ibr displaying to an 
unnecessary degr(*e a neck not lovely to look 
upon. By some accident the Chief Justice 
remained unserved, his fair neighbour inean- 
W'bilo b('ing busy. The host, mining at last the 
plight of the luingiy and discontented judge, 
recommended to liim some parlieular dish. “ I 
wish I could get soine,’^ gi'owlcd Ellcnborongb, 
casting a savage glance at the angular bust 
bending over the table at his aide, “ for I have 
hud nothing before me this quarter of an hour 
but a raw blade bone.” 

This nneedotc of the Empivss Catherine is 
better than the average. 

Oct. Otli, 1832. At ono of her private parties, when 
she was as usual walking about from card-taMo to canl- 
tablo, luokiug at the players, she suddenly rang tlio boll 
for her page, but ho did not come: she looked agitated 
and impatiout, and rang again, but still no page ap¬ 
peared. At length she loft the rooTn, and did not again 
return and conjocturo was of course busy as to what 
might bo the fato of tlioinattoiiti\x» page. Shortly after, 
however, some ono having occasion to go into the auto- 
chamber of the pages, found a party of them at cards, 
and the Empress seated playing along with them. The 
fact was, she had found that the page she rung fur 
was so interested in the game ho was engaged in, that 
ho could not leave it to attend to her summons; and 
aecordingly she Itad quietly taken his hand for him, to 
play it out, wli^le he went on tho errand. 

“ The defect of MtSire’s journay' says Lord 
John Russell in his preface to the sixth volume, 
** is, that while he is at great pains to put in 
writing the stories and tlic jokes he hears, he 
seldom records a serious discussion, or notices 
the instructive {lortion of the conversation in 
which he bore a part,” No one can rend these 
six volumes without thoroughly agreeing with 
this observation; and we are not B 9 rry to find 
that two more are to complete the work. Lord 


John has, in our opinion, been very unfairly 
abused for tlic manner in which he has per¬ 
formed tho task imposed upon him by his 
friend. The voi*y same people wlio strongly 
condemn Moore for allowing the destruction 
of Byron’s Diaiy, arc vehement in condemna¬ 
tion of Lord John for hot destroying Moore'e. 
What would those same |HH)ple liuve said, if 
Lord John Russell hud informed the world that 
ifb hud looked over the papera, and, being of 
opinion they w'ould not add to tho poet’s repu¬ 
tation, he had put them all into the Hrc ? As 
to eoiidciisiug it into a book wliich should give 
nil impression of the poet’s clmrac^r different 
fit>in that afforded by the Dioiy as it stood, that 
would have beeu quite impracticable, and, if 
practi(‘al)le scarcely honest. 

Among the complaints wliich the volumes 
have called forth, the most amusing has been 
that of Mr, John AVilson Cmkor. When the 
third and fourth volumes npp(!arcd we quoted 

g fisw Quautkiily Rnvujw, Vol II. ]>. 321) 
cove’s entry about a gentleman whom be 
mot in Paris, whose vanity was greater, and 
cleverness less, than he cxi>cctcd; who was a 
quick skirniislier In reviews—a sort of servant- 
of-all-work for his emjdoyei*3— but who had not 
the slightest claim to the higher oi'der of talent; 
and we pointed out that the portrait could 
only be meant for Mr. Croker. 

That gentleman was of the same opinion, 
and he roveng<xl liimself) more suo (we dis¬ 
claim meaning any pun) )jy an article in the 
‘^Quarterly,’' In this arliele Mr. Croker 
loads the memory of his friend witli every 
expression of contempt; distorts the circum¬ 
stances of the diud so as to exhibit Jiiiu as 
a vaiKiuring coward Quaitoly Review,” 
Vol. LXXXV. p. 2 -j 4) ; dwells with malig¬ 
nant pl(!Hsure upon the pt^cuniary embarass- 
mont occasioned by the defalcation of the Ber¬ 
muda deputy; accuses Moore of dishonesty 
in this matter (p. 280); records his little extra¬ 
vagances—such as taking his wife to dine at a 
rcstaui'atcur’H, and to a play in the evening—as 
spending money winch was not Jiis own; exults 
that “ h(! never had a penny in his ]iocket, and 
seems to have existed by kitc-flyinw, anticipa¬ 
tions, and petty shifts, Iianlly recoucileable with 
inlegrity, or at least delicacysneers at him 
for ^^johhinn ” (the italics are Mr. Croker’s) 
his songs to Power for 500/. n-ycar; calls him 
a libeller of deliberate malignity (pp, 292— 
298); and giniemlly makes him out to be a 
a spendthrift, and a swindler, a poet 
without imagination or creative power, a lick¬ 
spittle, and a libeller. 

Of course there are some jiisuitical disclaim¬ 
ers here and there, but such is tho purport of 
tho whole article. 

This is pretty well for one surviving Irlb&d 
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to say of anotlicr, and all in revenge for a 
paragraph, written, be it remembered, before 
they became intimate, jotted down in a diary 
ns tlic first impression derived from a first 
interview, and mitigated by a subsequent entiy. 
All this, liowever, might be pass^ by with 
contempt, as tlic natural malignity of a low na¬ 
ture. Of course Mr. Croker, who took such care 
of himself as to secure a war salary under the 
circumstances alluded to by Lord John 
sell; who, as prime flunkey of the Tory party, 
never knew what it was to want money; who is 
at this moment in the receipt of 1500/. a-year 
from the public purse—how earned let the 
recently-published corix^spondcnce of Sir Hiyl- 
son Lowe say—who was the bosom friend and 
chosen executor of the late Marquis of Hert¬ 
ford—as Old-Bailey trials toll;—of course this 
man-of-all-work to the Regent and the Marquis 
innH have an infinite contempt for a man who 
had not always plenty of money at his com¬ 
mand. It is m the natui^ of things that such 
a man would toady the great poet when living, 
and abuse him when dead. But there arc 
tilings which should be siua'od even from the 
claws of a liarpy. Against the enamel of 
Moore's fiimc the little malignant oiitshootings 
of Mr. Croker's tongue will be as harmless as 
the efforts of the denizens of the reptile-house 
in the Regent's Park to sting through the 
plate-glass that forms their prison. They 
will amuse the crowd for a week, and be 
straightway forgotten. But this Avould not 
satisfy this pensioner's great revenge. Moore 
Avas in the grave, lie had left no son or 
daughter Avitli Avhom this Corsicrin quarrel 
might be continued; but, happy thought— 
Moore had left a widow'! Better still; there 
were circumstances connected with the maiTiagc 
which had rendered it distastcifiil to Mooro's 
family. Mr. Ci'okcr industriously collates 
the proofs that Mrs, Moon! had been upon 
the stage. Beyond this, in that direction, 
he could not go, for the lady's chameter was 
as pure as if she had been iinmun^d among the 
daughters of an eastern despot. But this Cro- 
kcr knew or could guess that the widow of 
Moore AV'ould cherish the remembrance of her 
husband’s fondness as the solace of her Avidow- 
hood, and the one bright thought of her de¬ 
clining years. Aged and sick and lone, tried 
in hard sufifering, and heart-seared by many 
sorrows, her single gleam of happiness must 
come reflected from the past. In the presence 
of such misfortune, before so innocent and un¬ 
offending a victim a man would sympathise, 
and even a fiend would spare. Mr. Croker is 
above such weakness: he sets himself assidu¬ 
ously to prove, first that Mrs. Moore’s hus- 
b^d’s expressions of fondness for her were all 
feigned; and secondly, that he tons ashamed of 


her in mixed society. To whom can these things 
matter except to* Mrs. Moore? But if she 
should believe them—let any woman's heart 
ansAver—hoAV miserable must they make her ? 

We must justify this statement by an extract 
from the article. 

We moit obBcm that these ultra-uzorions expressions 
occur with peculiar emphasis just boforo and just a^r 
some escapade from homo ; they are the honey with 
which he sweetens the edges of his absences. It is evident 
that Mrs. Moore saw the Jonrnal (iv. 16) ; and we now 
have no doubt that many of theso flattering phrases wero 
peace-offerings to his Ariadne, The instances are too 
numerous and too regularly recurring to he accidental. 

We shall select a ^ here, just to direct our readers* 
at&ntion to this ingenious device. 

“1818, April 24th,—Amwrf at my coWeye—always 

f lad to return to it, and the dear girl that makes it so 
appy for me.*'—ii. 151. 

“ 1818, Nov. 18.—Walked with my dear Bessy .... 
my darling girl! 2 Ist,—Told L. LmsdoAmo I was going 
to town” —ii. 218. 

“ 1019, A^. 23d.—Employed in preparing for mg 
departure, htfy darling Jlctsy^eass all so sweetly, though 
she would give her eyes to go with mo; but, please 
Heaven, wc shall not be long separate.**—ii. 353. 

July 2>st.—Making preparations for ray departnro. 
Bessy much saddened and out of norta at my leaving her 
for so long a time—^but still most UwughffnVy and 
sioeetlg preparing every thing comfortable for mo.”—97- 
“l’825, Oct. 17th.—Bessy would not hoar of my 
staying at homo. Insisted that, if T did not go to 
France, I must go either to ScoHUnd or Ireland to amuse 
myself a little. Dear, generoua girl! there never was 
any thing like Iter warm-heartednrsas and devotion.” 

Other instances will occur iu future extracts. 

Wo have no doubt that Moore calculated that these 
tender expressions would not merely soothe the lady’s 
feelings at the moment, but would also tell very much in 
his own favour—as a ntodel husband—when his Memoirs 
should come to bo published; but they arc accompanied, 
as wo shall now shew, by many circumstances which 
make a strong and unamiable contrast with the exuberant 
and passionate expressions of his devotion to the tutelary 
angel at homo. 

The revicAver even goes so far as to colleet 
(p. 259) in a taliular form the dates AA'lien 
Moore dined out without his wife, making the 
coarsely-familiar obsoiwation of “ No Bessy " 
against every such date. Mr. Croker admits 
that he has done this because he fears th^ the 
contrast between his professions and his prac¬ 
tice may escape a cursory reader.” 

One other extract, and avc shall have stated 
enough of this article to enable the reader to 
understand the coiTespondcnce which follows— 

It is remarkable, in all this tourbiUon at Paris aswdl as 
in his English life, ^th in town and ^untry, that 
“ Bessy's " share in all extornfi gaieties was infrequent— 
and, it seems, reluctant. Illness is frequently given as on 
excuse for her al»ence from these gaieties; but, even 
when she appears to be vrell enough, we can trace little or 
no change in these arrangements. Tliero can be no doubt 
tliat the foolish and unaccountable mystery in which ho 
chose to envelop his marriago continued to bang about 
her. The ladies of the highest rank and character who 
were the best acquainted wHh all the circumstances of the 
case—Lady Donegal, lAdy Lansdown^ Lady Lnudon— 
all reeeivea her with unreserved attention, uid even cor- 
diality \ yet ii is widml that Moots was in a constant 
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ahouk her rteepHon m mixed eodety^ vhUe hernif 
nme to hav$ been vmoiUing to siep^ondhtr own narrow 
eircU both of intimaUe and amiuementa, Uer conduct 
throughout appears to hare been p^ect; but this 
difference of tastes, or at least of practice, in their social 
tendencies must, •▼e suppose, hare contributed to tho 
▼ery singular phenomenon that—notwi thstanding lire’s 
constant and enthusiastic eulogiums on his domestic 
paradise^Ac seem to have ffiven to eiUter wife or hemw no 
more of his time and company tiian he could possibly kelp. 

We shall not condescend to collect the proofs 
that all this is as false as it is malicious. That 
Moore loved his wife with a tender affection, 
and was proud of the regard and respect she 
obtained from ail who ever met her, none who 
knew them can for a moment donbt. That she 
M'as worthy of his love even Mr. Crokcr jesiiiti- 
cally admits. We are shewing up the assailant, 
wo arc not presuming to defend his victim. 

After reading this article Lord John, in the 
sixth volume, came upon a passage wherein 
Moore relates that Mr. Barnes, at that time 
the editor of the l^imes, begged him, in his 
squibs for the Times ‘‘ to spare Croker,” and 
that Moore rejoineil that this was an umujces- 
saiy caution, us Croker and he were old allies.* 

To this passage Loi*d John appended the 
following note 

To Mooro it was unnecessary to address a request to 
spare a friend: if tho request had bocu addressed to the 
other party, asking him to spare Moore, what would have 
been tho result? I'robably while Mooro wus alive, and 
able to wield his pen, it might have been successful: had 


* Tlint Moore was not always ** spared " by Ins fricuds 
and allies is ovident from several articles iu the Ueviews of 
his time, whereof lie thus pleasantly complains— 

TuououTS ON EmTons, 

JS!dUttr et edit, 

No, editors don't caro a button 
What false and faithless things they do; 

They'll let you coino and cut their mutton. 

And then they ’ll have a cut at you. 

With Barnes 1 oft my dinner took, 

Nay, met ov*n Horace Twiss to please him; 

Yet Mister Barnes traduced iny hook, 

For wliich may his own devils seize him! 

With Doctor Bowring I drank tea. 

Nor of his cakes consumed a particle; 

And yet th’ ungrateful LL.D. 

Let fly at me next week an article. 

John Wilson gave wo suppers hot, 

With bards of fame like Hogg and Packwood, 

A dose of black strap then I got. 

And af^r, a still worse of “ Blackwood.'* 

Alas, and must I closelfthe list 
With thee, my Lockhart, of the ** Quarterly,'* 

So kind, with bumper in thy fist,— 

With pen, so very gruff and ta^arly. 

Now in thy parlour feasting me, 

Now scribbling at me from thy garret,— 

Till 'twixt tho two in doubt I be 
Wliidi sourest is, tliy wit or claret. 

We have sccu in tho case of Jeffrey and Scott, diat 
very good Mends may express very dis^ccable opinions 
as to each other's literary prodoctions. * 


Hoore been dead, it would have serred only to give an 
additional zest to Uie pleasure of safe malignity. 

Hereupon Mr. Croker rushes unmasked into 
print, and the following correspondence is tho 
result:— 

(No. 1.—Copy.) 

** West Moisey, Surrey, Jan, 2G. 

** My Lord,—It was only lost night that I read iu tho 
268th page of the 6th vol. of * Moore’s Memoirs,* under 
the date of die 7th of April 1838, tho following pas- 
s^:— 

*** Barnes' (then editor of the Times) * bogged mo, iu 
auy thing I might now write for him, to spare Crokcr; 
wliich I told him was on unnecessary caution, os Crokcr 
and I wore old allies.’ 

** To this text your Lordship has appended tho fol¬ 
lowing note 

** * To Mooro it was unnecessary to address a request 
to spare a friend. If the request had been addressed to 
tho other party, asking him to spare Mooro, what would 
have 1)ccu tho result? Probably, while Moore was alive, 
and ablo to wield his pen, it might have been successful. 
Had Mooro been dead, it would have served only to giro 
additional zest to the pleasure of safe malignity.' 

**Idu not feel myself called upon to examine the con¬ 
jectural cstiiiiato that your Lordship makes of the * zest 
and pleasure' of * safe inaliguity.* It has been, no doubt, 
formed on tho best data a man can have for his opinions 
—tho feelings of your own mind. * Tlioso 1)Cst can paint 
them who have felt them most;' and when it is recollected 
that the person to whom you havo thus hypothetically 
attributed tlio results of your own personal exporionco is 
iu his 7‘lth year, and in a probably advanced stage of a 
mortal disease, it will be, I think, generally admitted 
that your Ijordship is well entitled to lecture us on both 
tlio theory and practice of * safe malignity.’ 

** Your Ix>rdsbip's opinion of me, or mine of pou, is a 
matter on which 1 should not have thought it worth 
while to have said a word; hut you liavo embodied with 
your personal iinportinciice to ino a gross misrepre¬ 
sentation of a fact which I wish to set right. 

** You say * that it was uuuoccssary to address a request 
to kloore to sjiaro a friend.' Now, it appears that 
through the whole of your six volumes my name is never 
mentioned by Moore but in tho most friendly terms, 
from as early as tlie 11th of .Tuno 1799, when he writes 
to his mother, * Crokot is a friend whom I havo resolved 
to cultivate,’ down to the 7th of April 1833, under which 
date occurs the passage which you^ve selected as a peg 
on which to hang your own 'safe malignity.' 

** There is no appearance that this goM feeling was 
nterrupted, at least not on my part. It appears further, 
from twenty intermediate passages, that when kloore 
got into his Bermuda troubles, ho bad frequent recourse 
to my private advice and oflicial influence to help liiiit, 
which 1 cordially and to tho best of my ability did, os 
his Diary frequently and thankfully acknowledges, ^d 
as his letters to mo more fully shew. Yet, in tiic midst 
of this continuous and friendly intercourse, it appears 
from tho published Di.iry, Vol. III. p. ISC, undergo date 
of tho 14th of October 1820, tliat, with no other cue 
than having happened to meet me in tlio street, and 
quite dpropos de hottest ho.rraisters, and your Lordship 
has published, a character of me os offensive, and ap¬ 
parently as malignant, as if I had been a bitter enemy 
wliom he folt liappy at knowing so little about. That, 
however, did not, it appears, prevent his accepting my 
invitation to dinner that day, and again two days uter; 
and again and again, whenever circumstances brought 
us together. 

** In that pass^o your Lordship thought fit to leave 
the name iu blank, but, with a spiteful uyncss, which 1 
bdievo is a main feature of your character, you give in 
the next page but one an unmistakeablc designation of 
the person meant. So that those who might not rect^- 
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niae mo under tlio injorious character given in tlie first 
passagCi could Iiave no doubt, from tlic incidental circum- 
stance of the second, wliich identified me. 

** Whj you thus Jugglod away in your third volume the 
name which you have so gratuitously produced in your 
sixth J enro not to inquire : all I need say about it is, 
that, comparing tho assertion in the note of your sixth 
volume, tnat * Moore would not have attacked a friend,' 
with the gross attack on me published iu your third, 1 am 
forced to conclude, cither that you do not know what you 
liavo published, or that you have in that note advanced 
a falsehood which you must have known to be one. 

“ 1 am, my Lord, your Iiordship's huinblo servant, 

^ y , Choker. 

** To the Eight Hou. Lord J. Eusscll." 

(N. 2.—Copy.) 

** CIiesham<q[)tacc, Jan. 27, Ui54. 

“ Sir,—Tlio note to which you refer in your letter of 
yesterday's date was written on tho supposition that you 
arc the author of an article on Moore iu the ** Quarterly 
Eeview.” 

cannot think that the passage you mention in 
Moore’s Diary, Yol. III. p. 15u, affords any justification 
of that article. The caso is tlii.s 

“ Mr. Moore dies, leaving his widow noariy unpro¬ 
vided for, but entrusting to iny care some manuscript 
volumes, which he thought might furnish the moans fur 
her subsistence and comfort. 

**S(H‘ing her broken health and shullcrotl spirits, I 

« it necessary for her comfort tliat she shottld remain 
cottage, and cuntiiiuo in her acciistumeil way of 
life. 

** I endeavoured, in publishing the Diary, to omit 
passages offensive to individuals. 1 oniittcHl some re¬ 
garding you, which, though not bitter or malicious, might, 
I thought, give you pain. Thero was one in which ho 
said ho found you less clever and mure vain than he ex¬ 
pected, or hod supposed. This 1 allow'cd to stand. 

As one of the public men of tlic day you .are accus¬ 
tomed to write most severely of others, 'i'o escape all 
criticism on yourself seems an immunity hardly to bo 
expected. 

** But were you justified in embittering tlio last years 
of the widow of Moore, sneering at his dorneslic affections, 
and loading liis nicniury wdth reproach, on account of tho 
few dcprcfciatory phrases to which you refer ? 

** Mrs. Moore, when she was told that you were tho 
author of the article in tho ^ Quarterly,* wo^d not l>olieve 
it. She was deeply wounded when she was assured it was 
so. She had considered you as the friend of her linsbantl. 

“ In reply to a long and hitter attack, I wrote the note 
to which you T(‘fer. I have no further explanation to 
offer. 

“ I am. Sir, yi)ur obedient servant, 

“ J. Kus8kt.t.. 

“ The Eight Hon. 3. W. Croker.” 

{No. 3.—('opy.) 

“West Molesey, Surrey. Jan. 2B. 

“ My^jLord,—Your liordship's letter is not only no 
answer to mine, but it makes your case much worse than 
I had supposed it to be. 

**You evade the point I put to you by starting two 
other topics extraneous to the real subject, and, 1 tliiuk, 
unfounded in fact. 

** First, you assume that I, who am supposed * to write 
most severely of others, have claimed immunity from all 
criticism on myself.* 1 have not been guilty of any such 
abinr^ty. 1 believe that few men have had, during a 
long Ufe more incessant proofs that I have no such con¬ 
venient privilege. Such an idea I never uttered nor 
entertmued. It would be not merely arrogance, but 
imbecility; and I trust tbis correspondence will convince 
your Ixirdship that I am not yet in my dotage. 


“Your Lordsliip*s second mistake is, that I allege the 

* offensive' mention of mo in Yol. lll.p. 156, as a ‘JustU 
ficatiun * of my article la the * Quarterly Eeview * of your 
Lordship's publication. That article needs, in my 
opinion, no Justification, at least to no one who has read 
your volnmes; but however that may be, I should 
certainly never liave tliought of one so flimsy and so 
mean. The passage itself was so trivial and so like what 
1 had often been controversially told, that it excited in mo 
no other feeling than a sliglit surprise at its apiiearouce 
under a date vmcn 1 thought Moore and I were on the 
most cordial terms; and X so little reseated it, that my 
friends know that 1 endeavoured to excuse it as a hasty 
and accidental ebullition of temi)er, for which 1 suggested 
that there might be a motive not uuainiablo in itsclfi 
though unjust as to mo; and I only produced it in my 
former letter, not as any complaint against Moore, but as 
a contradiction of your Lordship’s assertion of Moore's 
undeviating kindness to his friends, and especially 
towards me. It was a fact, not a plea. 

** 'I'his, and not tho two imaginary topics you have now 
raised, is the real point of the case, and this only it was 
that * forced me to conclude, cither that you did not 
know what you had published, or that you had advanced 
a falsehood, knowing it to bo one.' 

“Your Lordship has not only not extricated yourself 
from that dilemma, hut you have, as 1 set out by saying, 
made your caso iiifiiiitely worse; for you now admit that 
the passage which I had referred to as contradicting 
your assertion was not the only one, there having l)een 

* some others’ so much more *oliuusive,’ that you thought 
proper to omit them. AVliat, my l.nrd, you have ventured 
to Contrast, what you indicate us iny malignant ingrati¬ 
tude towards Moore, with his uiideviatiug and kindly 
findings towarils me; while it turns out ihat you had 
l>cfure your eyes several instances of mentions of me still 
more oireiisivc than tlicouc which you had produced, and, 
after producing it, conveniently, or at least opportunely, 
forgotten. 

“ There is another very serious con&>ideration arising 
out of this surprising confession, whicli is, that for tho 
purpose, I suppose, of attributing to yourself the yiirioU 
of a generous delicacy towards me, as well as others, you 
sacrifice not only your argument, but the character of 
your poor friend, by revealing, what 1 never suspected, 
that <iuring tho many years in which ho was living on 
apparently the must friendly tenn.s witli me, and asking, 
and receiving, and aeknowl^giiig such good offices, boUi 
consultative and practical, us iiiy poor judgment and 
interest were able to afford him, ho wa.s making entries 
in Ills Diary concerning me so * offensive,' that even 
the political and partisau zeal of Lord John Eusscll 
shrank from reproducing them. 

“ 1 must he allowed to say, under such strange circum¬ 
stances, that I reject your Ixirdsliip's indulgence with 
contcm])t, aud despise the menace, if it be meant fur one, 
that you have such weapons iu your sleeve: 1 not only 
dare you, but I condescend to entreat you to publish all 
about 1)10 that you have suppressed. J^ct me know tho 
full extoiit of your crooked indulgence and of Moore’s 
uiideviating friendship. T.ct us have the trutl), the 
whole truth, and nothing hut the truth, whilst I atn still 
living to avail myself of it. Let it not 1^ said riiat *puor 
dear kluoro told such things of Croker Uiat even Lord 
John Kussell would net publish them.* I 9bcl pretty con¬ 
fident that there will not be found any entry of Moore's 
derogatory of tno against which 1 shall not bo able to 
produce his own contemporaneous evidence of a contrary 
tendency. 

“ Your Lordship’s lettw introduces anothOT subject, on 
which 1 am reluctant to say a word, and shall say no 
more than your Lordship forces from me,—1 mean, the 
pain that these discussions must give to an amiable lady, 
fur whom 1 feely without knowing her, and have always 
expressed, as much respect and sympathy as yeur Lord- 
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ship professes, and more than you hare shewn in the 
indiscreet and heedless way in which yiu have so inextri¬ 
cably mixed up her name in almost orcrypage of tiie 
discordant farrago that you hare^ compilM from ypnr 
friend's papers. 

** The discretion allowed to an editor is never better 
employed thou in keeping domestic life separate from 
what you yourself describe as the * idle gossip and calum¬ 
nies of the day,*—the squabbles of authorship, and the hot 
coniiict of political parties. Your Lordship has not 
thought fit to do so, and of this gross and unfeeling neg¬ 
lect of yonr own editorial duty yon now seek to throw the 
blame on those who venture to observe it, and to prove 
that Moore's ostentatious display of his domestic U^tos 
was just as hollow as hU professions of friendship or his 
parade of patriotism; and you will not even allow your 
interesting victim to cscaiw from this by-battio which 
you have provoked with me, although ono should havo 
thought that sho had as little to do with it as your Jjurd- 
sliip's wife or mine; for you introduce her to tell me that, 

^ when she heard that I was the author of the article in 
the * Quarterly llcvicw* sho would not believe it; sho 
thought 1 was tlio friend of her hnslmud.* 

**Thi8 crowns your Lordship's inconsistency, to uso 
the gentlest terms. I admit that Mrs Moore had for 
thirty years good reason to bclievo mo to be her husband's 
friend; but if she was awaro of all those 'oR'ensivo 
passages,' which you now admit to exist in the Diary, 
conhl she have supposed that he was inino ? 

Your lordship will naturally expect that T shall give 
publicity to this correspondence, if yonr TjOTd.<dup has 
any thing to add to it, 1 retjucst that 1 may receive it 
here by noon on Monday. 

** 1 am, my Lord, your Ijordship's humble servant, 

«J. W. CttOKEE." 

The postscript contains notliiujr of any im¬ 
portance. A few letters shewing that Moore 
^sometimes used Croker*s franks, and once asked 
him to projiose his health; u declaration that 
Croker subscribed lor two copies of ‘^AnaciTon,” 
and proof tliat he was asked by Moore to do a 
very dirty job indeed for him—all exactly coin¬ 
ciding or quite compatible w'ith the opinions 
stated in the diary. 

It would be hypercriticism, in dealing with 
such a person as Mr,Croker,to remark, upoi] the 
concluding paragraph of the letter above quoted, 
that although the writer invites Lord John to 


send his rejoinder ''by m 

order that it might be made puWmmh the 
other letters, the correspondence appeared in 
the Timn of Monday morning. This only 
proves the iort of cleverness of ttie individual.* 
We may also pass over as unimportant the 
miserable tu quoqtie with which the first letter 
opens, and the feeble insolence which forms 
the whole warp and woof of the material. 
These prove no more than we knew before— 
what Macaulay has abundantly shewn of 
Croker the editor, and what Moore discovered 
of Croker the man—namely, that be is less 
clever and more vain than people who had 
only heard the Tory tadpoles talk about Iiim 
had supposed. The facts, however, are not to 
he got rid of. Poor Moore, whQp lie was only 
ai'quahited with Croker, and before he grew in¬ 
timate with him, made a very innocent entry in 
his diary, expressive of tlu; impressions received 
from his firet convivial intercourse with him. 
Croker takes tlie revenge of a savage by deso¬ 
lating the heart of his dead friend’s widow. Lord 
John Russell gives a little, very little, vent to the 
indignation and disgust which every gentleman 
must feel who knew the circumstances and had 
read the article. With this remark we quit 
the subject: for to gentlemen of whatever na¬ 
tion, and to women of whatever rank, there can 
bo no further need of comment, 

* III his ** Postscript,*'he says,Copies of the fore¬ 
going were sent to town on the 20tli, with* the intention 
tliat tliey should appear in tbo Timfa of Tuesday tho 
Slbt, but by sonic accident of whicli I was not aware, 
they ajipeared on Monday the The gentleman 

sccm.s to forgot tliat tJio correspondeiiro was preceded by 
a letter to the Kditor of the Timef^ and that this letter was 
datrtl tho 2ath! AVith eliaraeteristic cunning, Crukor 
made use of, wJmt we hliall always believe to have been, 
his own artifice, to entrap Ixird John into a fu/ther cor¬ 
respondence ; drew from tho much pestered statosman a 
good liumuurcd letter, and then turuod and snarled and 
spat at him. 
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I. Yearbook of FacU in Science and Art. Bofue, Fleet Street. 

II. CurioHtm^ Industry and the applied Sciences. ByOnoROK Dodd. Routledgej Fleet Street. 

III. NoveUieSf InvmtionSf and CuHosilies in Arts and Manufactures. Routle^e* 

IV. How to furnish a House. Gfoombridge, Paternoster Row. 

y. Handbook of Chemistry. By F. A. Abel^ F.C.S. Churchill^ Princes Street, Soho. 


*^Multa fenint anni venientes commoda 
Bccum ” was an observation uttered nearly two 
thousand years ago; and if true then, with 
liow much greater force may not the remark 
be made now, when, in whatever direction 
we turn, we bive convincing evidence of the 
improvements that have been made, and are 
daily making, in all that conduces to the tiec^- 
sities as well as the anienilies of life. If, 
indeed, we do but consider the multifarious 
objects that surround us, of recent inti‘oduction 
or invention, that have become indispensable 
to the artificial state in which we live, we 
cannot repress our astonishment, that, during 
so many previous centuries, the simple disco¬ 
veries on which tlicy are based, should not 
have been earlier made, or that society could 
have so long tolerated their non-existence. 

It is hardly necessary to revert to those dim 
and distant periods of our history, when the 
monarehs of England were fain to dwell in 
narrow and gloomy cells, quan-ied, as it were, 
out of the glim walls of their fiinty castles, 
where, during the dismal hours of uinter, the 
only light that penetrated from heaven into 
tlieir cheerless presence-chamber, had to stnig- 
gle through a casement in which oiled linen 
ill-pcrformed the duty of glass, and where a 
daily modicum of rushes strewn over tlie oaken 
floor formed but a son'y substitute for the bril¬ 
liant tissues of the modern looms of Tournuy 
or of the faubourg St. Marcel. Nor were even 
these miserable reeds renewed as ofien as good 
taste or cleanliness would luivc suggested. 
Crushed, matted, and sullied by the truflic of 
successive weeks, and inUnininglcd with the 
accumulated refuse frem the table, it was only 
at distant intervals that they were removed, 
being, meanwhile, oi*dinarily eonccided by a 
fresh layer, thinly scattered over them. “ The 
dogs and cats had free access to the eating 
rooms, Okid fragmenti of meat and bones were 
thrown to them, which they devoured amongst 
the rushes, leaving what they could not eat 
to rot there, with the drainings of beer vessels 
and all manner of unmentionable abomi¬ 
nations.*’ 

In those remote days, such was the chief 
furniture of the penetiwia of a palace, that it 
would now be spurned with contempt by the 
vilest convict, Avho has enjoyed the advantage 
of a twelvemonth’s sojourn in a model prison. 


The mansions of the better class of the gentry 
at that period would not be looked upon as 
tenantuble by tlie rud<»t of modern farmers. 

All interesting volume might be compiled 
on the history and gradual improvements of 
domestic dwellings. Nothing would afford a 
better illustralfou of national manners and of 
the social progi'css of the community. It is 
difficult to discover the laws by which other 
fashions have been created or modified, but 
every change either in the character, form, or 
internal arrangements of human habitations 
has unquestionably been suggested by some 
especial desire for the security, the comfort; or 
the state of its occupants, and affords the best 
indication wc can possess of the development 
of the ingenuity, skill, niul manual dexterity of 
ancient artisans, mechanics, and architects. 
Such a work has yet to be written, and, in these 
days of copious illustmtion, would offer a wide 
field for the display of artistic talent. 

In England, the oldest buildings to which 
the antiquary can point, arc round, massive 
towere, strongly constnictcd of masonry, the 
walls at tlie bascunmt of jirodigious thickness, 
gradually diminishing to the uj»^»er stories, 
w'hich are provided witli windows of reasonable 
dimensions, while those below are little more 
than embrasures for defensive purposes. Tliey 
resemble, in some respects, the towers of refuge 
contiguous to many old mansions in the border 
counties. 

By dcgrc^cs the cliicflains or barens who 
occupied these castles added to the comforts of 
their rude abodes. The tower or keep was 
reservcfl solely for the emergencies of war: 
more agreeable dwelling-rooms were con- 
stmeted in preximity thereto; till, at the latter 
end of the tlurtecnth century, we find numerous 
habitable towere connected by galleries, adapted 
for the occu{)ation of retainers and attendants. 

These were succeeded by the castellated 
houses of a still later date, of which Haddon 
Hall, Knowle, and Hurstiqonccux, are familiar 
instances. Their provisions for defence could 
have availed little against military operations, 
though in an irregular or tumultuous wray they 
possessed sufficient strength to guarantee the 
security of their inmates. 

During the reign of the seventh Heniy, the 
mansions of the nobility and of the weutbier 
gentry were almost uimormly built taund a 
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quadranffular court, but with scarcely any of 
the waruke features of the castellated houses. 
The principal apartments on dther side of 
the entrance arch constituted one side of tlie 
square, while the stabling, serrants’ oliices, and* 
farm buildings were to be found in the other 
three. 

From the time of Edward 111. until a much 
more recent period, manor-houses and parson¬ 
ages were mainly built of timber, the intervals 
between the massive oaken beams being tilled 
either with horizontal weather-boarding or 
with flints imbedded^ in almost im]>cnshable 
cement, while in farm-houses clay, or mortar 
alone was thus employed. Very frequent 
examples of these timber houses are to be met 
witli in tbc metropolis and in old provincial 
towns. 

It was not until the reign of Henry VI. 
that the ait of brick building, which had fallen 
into desuetude since the Roman invasion, 
began to be revived; and although scarcely any 
brick mansions of the tifteenUi century 01*6 
now in existence, Clai’c Hall, and Queen's 
College, Cambridge, sufficiently attest the 
durability of the material as then manufactured. 
Nor did the dwellings of our ancestors atone 
by them capacity for their general want of 
comfort and convenience. The ground plot 
was usually bisected by an entrance passage, 
on the right of which was the hall, with a 
}>arlour beyond, and on the leti the kitchen and 
other domestic offices,* over these were one or 
two chambers, and above them occasionally R 
couple of attics. 

Although chimneys are to be found in a 
few Ciistellated edifices dating further back 
than the fourteenth century, neither they nor 
glass windows wese to be generally se^ in 
ordinai'y houses until towards the latter Irnlf 
of the reign of Edward III.; and in the time of 
Henry VIII. glass windows were confined to 
tlie better class of residences. Indeed, two 
hundred years ailerwards, glazed sashes were 
regarded as moveable chattels; and when the 
Eai'l of Northumberland quitted Alnwick 
castle temporarily, the window-sashes were all 
ramoved from their frames, and put aside w'ith 
care until his ratum-t 

The internal accommodations of the dwell¬ 
ings, even of the nobility, in the titiecuth cen¬ 
tury, woul(f excite tha unqualified derision of a 
modern upholsterer. A gentleman's house was 
deemed well appointed indeed, if it could boast 
of four bedsteads, such even as they then were. 
The wails, exhibiting no attempt at decoration, 
were rarely plastered, much seldomer panelled ; 
though in some houses, of pretension, about 


♦ Dr. Whitaker’s History of Whalley. 
t Northumberland Uous^old Book, preSwe p. IG. 


the time of Henry VII., thw were concealed 
by hangings or tapestries. Neither pictures nor 
books ibrmed any portion of the furniture of 
that dreary epoch. Flato was seldom seen, ex¬ 
cept at the tables of the wealthier citizens or 
foreign merchants. 

J^n Port, servant to Henry VIII., who 
died in the fifieenth yeyr of that king’s reign, 
appears to have been a person of some conside-'" 
ration, and probably a trader.| His house 
comprised a hall, parlour, kitchen, buttery, 
three bed-clmmbcrs, as many garrets, a nepery 
or lincu-room, besides a shop, probably de- 
tachfnl. He owned five IxMlsteads. His plate 
>w'as valued at 94/.; his jewels at £3/. ^ and tlie 
cost of Ills funeral w'us 73/. 6x. 8d. 

An inventory, dated 1572, is still extant jof 
the furniture of Ski[)ton Castle, the magnificent 
scat of the Earls of Cumberland. In tiiis pala¬ 
tial abode, one of the most splendid in the 
north of England, there were but eight hods; 
nor was there a chair, a carpet, or a mirror in 
one of the sleepiug-chuml^ra.§ Htrutt has 
given a catalogue of the furuitura of a Mr. 
Fermor, and also tliat of Sir Adrian Foskewe, 
in 1539. Mr. Fermor was a merchant, and 
probably was well-to-do in the world. His 
parlour was wainscoted, aful was provided 
. witli table and eliaira. He had two best beds, 
and one servants’ bed, with mattresses on the 
floor for the infciior domestics. The best 
' ebambera had curtains and shuttera. His plate, 
iliowcvcr, consisted of only sixteen spoons, ft 
few goblets and ale tnnkards. Sir Adiian 
Foskewe’s opulence was greater: he was a 
knight of the shire, had an entire service of 
plate, and his parlour was furnished with hang¬ 
ings. 

Ailneas Sylvias,|| writing about 145Q,in allu¬ 
sion to the monarchs of Scotland, obsoi'ves; 
“ Cuiieraut tain egregi6 Scotorum regea qukm 
mediocrcs Nuremberg^ cives habitare.” 

English cottages at thk time consisted of but 
a single room, with a mud-floor, and without 
any division into stories. Till 1500, chimneys 
were unknown in these humble dwellings j and 
in the furm-hous('s of Cheshire no flue nor 
escape for the smoke was used till 1056f except 
an aperture in the centre of the roof. The fire 
was in tlie middle of tlic floor, supported by a 
hob of clay, and the oxen and horses were 
housed under the some tliatch.lf 

Yet, though the edifices of this period were, 
internally, so devoid of all that is considered 
essential to modem existence, civil architec- 


Nicholl's illustrations, p. 119. 

. Dr. Whitaker’s History of Graven.' 

II u£n. Sylr. apud Schmidt. Histoiro dcs Allomondi, 
tom. p. 510. 

^ Harrison’s Account of England prefixed to HoUing- 
sh^’s Chronicles. 
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turc, in iU higher deportments, was the boast rials have been fetched from all parts of our 
of this and of the preceding centuries. Public own land, and fi*om the forests and mines of 
buildings of ail kinds, but more especially thwe regions the most dismut. The daily supplies 
of a religious character, were constructed with ■ required for tlic household, and the dress and 
great skill, and, unlike the miserable structures : ornaments of their persons, contribute to the 
of our <lay, with an eye to massiveness and \ activity and profit of multitudes at home, and 
durability. It is indeed impossible to form! exercise a beneficial influence upon the re- 
any computation of the enormous amount of ? motest corners of the world: and let us re- 
capital expended on churches and monasteries I member that the habitual enjoyment of these 
between the conquest and the reformation. Tho , things grows by degrees into an absolute neces- 
idea it naturally conveys of the wealth of those - sity, creating for them a continued demand and 
times renders it difficult to credit the extreme’, permanent market." 

frugality and simplicity of the gentry of that The basemont, then, sustained by strong 
age. Under Henry VI, they were as yet igno- subterranean arches, and resembling a primi- 
rant of foreign luxuries ^ they consumed little tivc ciypt, supports massive walls of masonry, 
wine 5 they rarely kept men-servants, except* double throughout their whole extentf, to en- 
for husbandry; their saddle-horses, when tlujy sure the perfect absence of external damp, and 
possessed any, were of little value; they rtjvely to economize, at the same time, the consump- 
travclled beyond the limits of their county, tion of fu<>l within. The windows, also double, 
and their hospitality must have been ncces- each enclosing a viridavium of its own, are 
sarily restricted, if, ns wo are assured, 20/. was formed of sashes without cross-bars, and glazed 
reckoned a competent income for a gentleman! with tlic clearest plate, close liennetUially, 
A knight, with a rent-roll of 150/., was ac- and yet rise or full at the lightest touch. Tho 
counted extremely ricli*: indeed, such a rove- entrance-hall, passages, staircases, and offices 
nue then, might be deemed equivalent to one arc (jffcctually wormed by a concealed system 
of 4000/. now. of water-pipes, ingeniously heated by the fire- 

In 1514, we arc told that 10/. per annum places; of the various rooms, and are thus kept, 
was an extravagant allowance for a student at without any additional expense, in the severest 
either Uiiiversity t and in 1476, judging from winter, at an uniform and healthful tempera- 
an entry in the cliurchwanlen’s accounts of St. ture. % In a small building, some hundred yai’ds 
Margaret, Westminster, 3^, 8//. was considered or so distant, is a retort and gasometer^ that 
a liberal fee to a counsel for his opinion, with supplies a pure, clicap, and brilliant light 
fourpcnce superadded for his dinner! We wherever it may be needed, of uniform inten- 
hnve not space to iiot(?, even briefly, the grn- sity, needing neither care nor attention, and 
dual advancement during the three succeeding engendering in its consumption neither soot, nor 
eenturics, nor to describe, even cursorily, the grease, nor dust. 

changf^s that have from time to time insensibly We may here take occasion to observe that 
led to the introduction and ado]>tion of those great mtsapprtdicnsion exists relative to this 
social refinements that minister so largely at invalualdc iluid. An opinion is widely preva- 
present io the comfort and happiness of all lent4hat gas is unfitted for- the illumination of 
classes*' private dwellings, owing to tlie heat an(]<|ioxious 

Having briefly adverted to the interior ar- gases it evolves: nothing can be more erro- 
rangements of the mansion of a private genths 

man four or five hundred years ago, let ns ^ TIio lesidoncc of tho Into Duko of Qneeusborry at 
contrast them for a moment with some of the mchmond is an instance of a house thus built, haTiuc 


appointments of a similar dwelling in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

We will select one, in the construction of 
which sio expense has been spared, and conse¬ 
quently displaying conspicuously every modern 
fx>mfort and improvement. It is a compen¬ 
dium of the products of the world, and of the 
genius and enterprise of man; myriads of our 
own countrymen have been employed in con- * 
Btructing and furnishing it ; a hundred thou- > 
sand persons probably have each done some- ^ 
thing in the various processes by which the > 
result has been effected, and each derived some 
profit from the mployment. Tho raw matc- 

* * Maeplieraon*s Annali, p. 424, from Hath. Fsris. 


passages and ^llcrics throughout, between the outer and 
the inner walls. 

I At Osmaston Mauor, near Derby, may be seen a num- 
nificont mansion, the construction of which cost 53,000/. 
It presents the remarkable phenomenon, in this citato, 
Of a liouse entirely without chimnics, the smoke bdng 
conducted downwards by dues to a large horizontal fluo, 
by which it is couroved to a shaft, about 150 feet high, 
at some distance, where a furnace effectually draws off 
tho wholo of the smoke. A'^wer in one wing of the 
huihliiig is so contrived as to supply a constant flow of 
fresh air, and this is warmed by a system of hot water 
tubes, and conveyed to every part of the dwoUing. 

I Such an apparatus affords, at a distance from towns, 
or in the absouee of gas-works, an economic modo of 
maunfacturiiig gas by a very simple process, either from 
coal, oil, resin, or the refuse grease dt the kitchen. At 
many cloth manufactories in h'rance the waste soap-suds 
ore Urns made to light the building in which they have 
been previo 1 ^ 1 y and for detergent purposee. 
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ncous. The heat, it is true, is in proportion to 
the light given off; and if, & has Wii found to 
be the case, a four-inch pipe will supply burners 
sufficient to outvie the olaze of 20(X) mould 
cancUes (each candle consumiag 175 grains of 
tallow per minute), the quantity of caloric and 
of carbonic acid given on, will be found to be 
in each case pretty nearly identical. In like 
manner, if you bum only as much gas as will 
equal the light of a pair of wax caudles, the 
atmosphere of the apartment will be no further 
deteriorated than if you adopted the more aris*^ 
tocratic “ flaming minister.” Nothing can bq 
more unphiloBophical than to maintain tlie 
contraiy theory, provide<l, of course, tliat tlid 
gas be supplied in a properly purified state. 
Moreover, the Argand, or sliadowlcss gas- 
burner*, if encircled by a pale blue glass, yields 
a perfectly homogeneous white light, as pure 
almost 08 that of day, enabling artists to pursue 
their labours as satisfactorily duiiug the black 
hours of night,” or the •cheCTless mornings of 
an English November, as during the unclouded 
blaze of a southern summer’s day. Gas, more^ 
over, when once laid on, is always at our ser¬ 
vice ; may lx; instantaneously lighted or extin¬ 
guished ; will burn for days or months w'ithout 
snuffing, and without a wick; and is so com¬ 
pletely susceptible of control, that no other- 
kind of light can beai* eom]Hirison with it in 
these j’especjts, any more than on the score of 
cconomy.f Tlie expense of ai*tificial light is in 
the following order—coal-gns being by tar the 
cheapest, then vcgctable-oii, sjuam-oif, tallow, 
steanne, wax. 

There arc various qualities of gas, the finest 
and brightest, but by fur the most costly, being 
.that irom olive-oil, which yields nearly 80 per 
rent, of carbon. Next comes the gas frcm 
rcsin, a pound of whicJi will yield twenty cubic 


* This » decidedly the best form of gas-buracr that 
can be adopted. 

t Slionld any of onr readers be desirous of increasing 
very materially the splendour of the illuminations of tiioir 
dwulings with but insignificant addition to tlio present 
expense, we may sugg^t, that, by passing the gas as sup¬ 
plied from the gasometer through a vessel containing 
naphtha, the brilliancy of the light subscoucntly afTordra 
will amply repay them for the trouble of tlio cx^riinent. 

The advantage, in a sanitary point of view, of well 
purified gas over all other materials fur artificial 
illumination is incontestibly established by tlie following 
table, showing the precise quantity of carbonic acid gene¬ 
rated by 10 Imure combustion of different lights:— 


feet; whcims one ton of the best coal will give 
0000 feet of gas (worth in London 4s. per 1000 
cubic feet), I^idcs pitch, tar, and coke. The 
inhabitants of London consume two thousand 
eight hundred million cubic feet; and nightly, 
in winter, about fotirtcen million of feet are 
burnt. J: 

It is surprising that a prejudice, in reality 
unfounded, should so long linve prevented the 
adoption of gas in all dwellings, for lighting, 
beating, and culinary purposes, when really no 
tangible objection can be alleged against it 
when under proper management. Wc do not 
of course pretend to deny that its consumption 
pauses the evolution of some noxious products; 
but wc unhesitatingly affirm 1i|iat tliey are 
nearly all generated in pi’ecisely similar qtian- 
lilios, when the same amount of^ght is ob- 
taifuid from other sources. Monx)ver, by a 
most simple arrangement, they may be carried 
at once into the outer air, without the possibility 
of admixture with the aimospliorc of the room. 

Of course our model mansion has all the ad¬ 
vantage's of a first-rate London club in the ex¬ 
tent and completeness of its culinary laboratory, 
where, by the aid of the subtle agent to which 
wc hiivo been alluding, all the refined opera¬ 
tions of the cuimie arc performed with a d(^p*ee 
of simplicity and ease that no otlicr generator 
of cnloiic can pretend to rival. As regards 
cleanliness and economy, the use of for fuel 
deserves special attention. It yields a clear, 
.bright fire, always ready for use at n moment’s 
notice, giving forth at will, cither a pale lam¬ 
bent flame of modified tempomtiirc, or a torrid 
blaze that would roast an ox. No cinders, 
dust, nor debris of any kind ofieiid the eye, 
however long stoves thus treated may have 
been in use. Tiie only point rcquiring parti¬ 
cular carc in their construction is, that the gas 
should, before i^ition, be diluted with atmo¬ 
spheric air. This is readily accomplished by 
interposing a diaphragm of wire gauze between 
the apertures whence the fluid issues and tlie 
flame, thereby ensuring the perfect consump¬ 
tion of the carbon, anil preventing its deposi¬ 
tion on the cooking vessels exposed to its 
action. 

Soyer, w-hose authority, on this poi^t at least^ 
M'e arc fully prcpareil to adteit, observes: 

“ You obtain the same heat As from charcoal, 
the moment it is lit: it jg a fire that &6ver 
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X Not many years since i^iue of tbe most ** eminent 
eugineers*’ of tlie day statoj gravely before a I’arliamen* 
tary Committee, that an^gasometer of greater diameter 
than 35 feet would be in*the liigliest degree dar^fsrous t 
A few months ago one ^as mannfacturM at Sm^wndc 
10^ feet In diameter. .‘'One was lately erected at Pbil^ 
delphia 140 feet in JRameter and 74 feet high, and one 
now oonttructing twre, will be 150 feet in dmmeter and 
90 faet in heig^,y 
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leqnircs making up, is free frony^bonic acid„* 
which is so pei^icions in smalj^tchensi and it 
creates neither dust nor smw Moreover, no; 
(superfluous?) heat whate^ is created in the 
smallest kitchens by the of gas stoves/’ f 
hVom the kitchen to 
visible tunnel, wami^ by steam, conveys 
upon a noiseless railway each course, in duo 
order, and at the pr^se moment it is required.. 
To steam, as an aoent at the disposal of the 
clief, it is almostmiinecessary to allude, since 
its use is so gcneml, from the abode of royalty 
to the iiistic TOiling-hoiisc, where roots of’ 
so many den^iimtions 01*6 prcpai'ed for tlic.,^ 
trough of th^Btalled ox or of the swine, that' 
scarcely a ^ttage is now deemet^ complete 
without its^iler and steam apparatus. ^' / 
Strangenhat thb^samc agent should be em¬ 
ployed to imi>el a line-of-battle ship atliwai-t 
the Atlantic, to transport an army with unri- 
vallerl velocity across a continent, or to pre¬ 
pare potatoes for the dinner of a labourer. 

Herc,” us the author of “ The Silent Revo¬ 
lution ” aptly observes, “ it is employed upon 
massive blocks of iron, which it rolls out, cuts- 
up, and moulds as the potter docs the clay; 
and liere it is spinning threads so flne that 
they almost elude the sight, and weaving; 
them into airy textures that look like wreaths 
of morning mist. Unaffected by place, time, 
or climate, incapable of fatigue, untouched by ; 
passions or infirmities, there stands the uiiiver- ' 
bbI servant of man, ready to relieve him from : 
all drudgery, and to supplement his limited 
ability in canning out the intentions of his' 
will. It matters not, how difficult or various 
the seiwices requirad, nor where they are to be ‘ 
performed. In the depths of the earth, or on 
the mountain top; in the open field, or in the 
crowded city; in the frozen noi’tli, or the 
burning tropics; whether they ixM][uire the most t 
rigontic strength, or the nicest care, this won¬ 
drous agent is suited to them all. It enables 
man, who is slow and weak compared with 
other terrestrial creatures, to pass from place to 
place with the speed of the eagle, caiTying bur¬ 
dens in bis flight that would crush the strong 

^ Our chomicaiLm^rs vill of course smile at this 
assertion. Howereh^y dilution with air the evolution 
of tills unavoidable {induct of ordinary combustion is re- • 
to a minimum, 

f^T^Some experiments lately tried at the Boyal i 
Naval School, Greenvidi,^test me relative merits and 
economy of co^ng by m md by cMl Thirty-six 1^ 
of mutton, ‘ weighing In mb aggregate 2S8 lb., were 
I roasted by gas for Is. Sd. Ti^ty-three Joints, wrighing 
184 Ib., me roasted at an expl^ of lO^d.; the actniu 
loss In wei^t bring only 8} lb\ Twenty-three Joints,' 
writing IM lb., woro cooked in usual way in one of 
Bomforas stoves. The loss on tnm was found to M 
84 lb., and the fuel consumed com^med 102 lb. of coke 
and 80 lb. of coal; shewing a totalwvinb of twelve 
[shiUiDgi in farour of gas. 


elephant to dust, ^y its means the force and 
dexterity of a million Angers are subjected to 
the control of one mind, and imbued with, its 
intelligence. Uftder the transforming touch of 
this marvel-working power, the rudest sub¬ 
stances assume forms of beauty and utility. 
The dark shapeless ore divides itself into mul¬ 
titudinous forms subservient to human pur¬ 
poses; it sparkles in the gorgeous service of 
the palace; it ministers to the humble comforts 
of tiie cottage; it gives instruments to the 
philosopher, and to^ to the artisan; it fur¬ 
nishes man with means and appliances for 
executing his largest designs and sccaring 
his conquest of the whole earth. The frail 
vestui'e of the cotton seed, that once rotted 
unnoticed where it fell, becomes clothing for 
nations, and when it has answered all possible 
purposes, and been reduced to the state of fllthy 
worn-out rags which -.the very beggar on the 
highway costs off with disf^ist, even these are 
taken up, and, by a magicid process, trans¬ 
muted into fair pages which are ini])rosHcd 
with imperishable thoughts, multiplied with 
a rapidity like that of thought itself, and dis¬ 
tributed throughout the world.” But what 
has ever before conduced to the comfort and 
independence of man in so great a degi'ec as 
the vapour of water ? What comforts uiat wc 
now enjoy have not either been wholly created, 
or, to say the least, enhanced, by this mystic 
and incomprehensible power? Gontiust the 
travelling, three centuries since, or even at the 
commencement of the lust century, with what 
we now have at our disposal. Just one 
hundi’ed and fifW years ago, Prince George, 
the consort of Queen Anne, })i'ocecded from 
Portsmouth, on a visit to the Duke of Somer¬ 
set at Pet worth. The Prince and his suite 
started at 6 a.m., tliough the distance to Im 
traversed was under thirty miles. For fourteen 
dreaiy- hours were the unfortunate travcllci's 
incarcerated in their lumbering coach, alighting 
only, as the narrator naively observes, wien it 
was overturned or had stuck fust in the muddy 
slougliB. A troop of active peasants wero 
en^ged to attend and to support the clumsy 
veuiclc in the more dilEcult placeo. Yet with 
all the aid and appliances that Royalty oould 
command, the Pnnee was six hours in ])cr- 
forming the last nine miles of hii3f dismal 
journey. 

Fifty yhars later, matters had not mended 
much. The stage coach of that period, drawn 
by six or eight horacs, according to the 
exigencies of Uie route, was generally a week 
in reaching Chester from Xondon, distant 
barely 160 miles. We eflected the transit 
yesterday in a little less than six hours! Who 
can deny, then, that the diminution of time 
expended in travel is a virtual prolongation of 



railways* 


human lifc^ or that the " extnress train ’* is one 
of the greatest of ** Modem .^mforts V* 

Railroad travelling,Sydney Smith, 
is a delightful improvement^ of human life. 
Man is become a bird; he cah ^ longer and 
swifter than a Solan goose. The mamma' 
rushes sixty mftes in two hours to the aching 
finger of her conjugating and declining ^m- 
mar-boy. The early Scotchman ecintchcs 
himself in the morning mists of the north, and 
lias his porridge in Piccadilly before the 
setting sun. Every thing is near, every thing 
is immediate—time, distance, and delay are 
abolisl^cd.*’ The same witty writer, observing 
that it is a matter of considerable moment nt 
Avhat ])criod a man is bom, proceeds to bring 
before tlie notice of his readers eighteen 
changes that had taken place in England since 
his birth. ^^Gas was unknown: 1 groped 
about the stilts of London in all but the 
utter darkness of a twinkling oil lamp, under 
the protection of watdimcu in their grand 
clima(!teric, and exposed to every species of 
depredation and insult. 

“I have been nine houi*s in sailing fi-om 
Dover to Calais. It took mo nine lioiii's to go 
from Taunton to Bath before the invention of 
milroads; and I now go in six hours from 
Taunton to London! In going from Taunton 
to Butli I sulTered between ten thousand and 
twelve thousand severe contusions, before 
stone-breaking Macadam was bom. 

1 paid fifteen pounds in a single year for the 
repjjir of carriage-spnngs on tlie pavement of 
London; and I now glide Avithout noise or 
fi’acture over wooden pavements. 

“ I can walk, by the assisbincc of the police, 
from one end of London to the otlicr, without 
molestation; or, if tired, get into a cheap and 
active cab, instead of those collages on wheels, 
Avhich the hackney-coachcs were, at the begin- 
TangK)f my life, 

“ I had no umbrella! They w'cre little used 
and very dear. Them were no waterproof 
hats, and my hat has often been reduced by 
rains into its primitive pulp* 

** I could not keep my smallclothes in their 
proper place, for braces wore unknown. If I 
had the gout, thci-e was no colcbicum. If 
bilious, tljerc was no calomel. If attacked by 
oguc, there was no fluininc. There were filthy 
coifee-houseB instead of elegant clubs. Game 
could not be bought. Quarrels aboift uncom- 
muted tithes were endless. The corruption of 
Parliament before Reform, infamous. (Per¬ 
haps there is still room for imiirovement in this 
quarter.— Ed. N. Q. R.) The poor laws ivero 
gradually sapping the vitals of the county j and 
whatever miseries I suffered, I had no Post to 
whisk my complaints for a single penny to the 
remotest comers of the empire;. and yet, in 
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spite of all these privations, I qmady, 

and am now ashamed that t mpre 

discontnited, and utterly amazed that all these 
changes and inventions did not occtft* two 
centuries ago!” 

But wliat would Sydney Smith have said had 
his life been protracted until now? How 
would he not have dilated on those mirifio in¬ 
ventions which have given us the sunbeam 
for a pencil and tbe ligntning for a messenger 1’* 
With what zest would he have expatiated on 
the various appliances that science has con¬ 
tributed to our daily comfort, even within the 
fpw years that have ^psed since he ceased to 
enliven us with his unparalleled ult, and to 
charm us by his playful sarcasm. 

Many pages might be devoted to a detailed 
description of tlie varied uses to which sub¬ 
stances long deemed insignificant have been 
recently applied. Important, indeed, was (he 
discovery by which the character and proper¬ 
ties of so common a material even as caout¬ 
chouc were materially changed by simple im¬ 
mersion in molten sulphur. It is then no 
longer affected by changes of temperature, its 
elasticity is materially enhanced: vulcanized 
indian-rubher indeed, as it is then termed, pos¬ 
sesses exclusively the property of receiving the 
impress of any form forcibly applied to it, and 
of returning again to its pristine shape when 
the pressure is removed. Caoutchouc again, 
dissolved in chloroform, forms a beautiful 
transparent cement, durable, and not suscep. 
tiblc to the action cither of heat or of mois¬ 
ture*: caoutchouc or gutta-percha, or both 
combined, mixed with equal weights of sulphur, 
and exposed for four hours to a temperature of 
270* Fahrenheit, produce a substance analo¬ 
gous in its appearance and uses to horn, or 
bone, or jet. 

Of gutta-percha, paper has been formed, 
which is said to be superior to any other tissue 
of the kind for lithographic or copper-pluto 
printing, t 

* This ccincnt maybe thus made:— DiskoIto 15 grains 
of caoutchouc in 3 ounces of chloruforin, then add half an 
ounce of mastic: let tbo whole (well corked) macerate 
for eight days. Where great elasticity is required, more 
caoutchouc uiay bo added. 

f A rare catalogue we should present, if alt the usefa 
applicatious of gutta-pereba were duly set forth. We 
should hare to speak of breast-coating for water-wheels, 
of galranic batteries, of shuttle-beds for looms, of pack¬ 
ing for steam engines and pumps, of cricket balls, of fclt- 
edging for paper-making, of curtain rings whose merit is 
noiselcssness, of window-blind cord and sash lines, of 
clothes' lines (recommended to the laundress as defying 
all attaclb of weather), of bosses for flax-spinning frames, 
of wliips and staves for policemen, of flaz-hoUers for 
heckling machines, of skates, of fencing-sticks, of wash¬ 
ers for the axles of wheels, of plugs or solid masses used 
in buildings, of buffers for railway carriages, of powder 
eanisters, of sheet-covering fbv damp walls, of linings for 
ladies* bonnets, of Jar covers, of sponge bags, of footpaths, 
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MODERN COMFORTS. 


Within the last few months researches and 
discoveries, having most important tendencies 
as reg^j;d3 the social condition of man, have 
been made, not only in this but in the oppo< 
site hemisphere. 

Ericsson’s caloric ship, its original engines 
having proved insufficient, is being fitted with 
others, on a still more stupendous scale, to be 
impelled by heated air. It is not, perhaps, 
fair to prejudge a matter of 'this magnitude 
until an experiment has been tried; but we 
must admit that wo should exjiericnce little 
surprise did the principle involved fail to 
realize the sanguine anticipations of its pro¬ 
jector. 

Greater results may be expected from the 
Titanic steamer now building by Mr. Brunei 
and Mr. Scott Russell, of such stupendous di¬ 
mensions, that she will span the interval be¬ 
tween the crests of two of the longest Atlantic 
waves. In length she will be 680 feet, in 
breadth 83, and in depth 58 feet. Her en¬ 
gines will be impelled by a {>o\ver greater than 
uiat of-2600 horses. Her bottom and deck 
will be double and tubular, so that she will 
form a compluto beam, and moreover will be 
internally divided into ten water-tight com¬ 
partments. She will be provided with paddles 
as well as with a screw, the two sets of pro¬ 
pellers being worked by iudepenjdent engines; 
and she will, when completed,' nrescTit the 
greatest and most complete triuxtiph of human 
ingenuity and daring, that has ever astounded 
the world. > 

On railways, improvements are yearly making 
in the power and stability of the locomotives. 
One has lately been finished, whose exclusive 
province it will be daily to fiy with the express 
train in two hours from London to Birming¬ 
ham. Its boilers are capacious enough to 
ield the power of 700 horses, and there can 
e little doubt that it will perform its assigned 
task with ease. 

Much progress has been made during the 
past year in manufacturing machinery, and 
many important processes have been adopted 
in the arts by which human labour has been 
lessened ^'and the cost of production more than 
proportionably diminished. . ( 

Perhaps, however, wc cftimot,:in this brief 
and hasty retrospect, point to -any scientific 
adaptation of mechanical principles to the di- 


of fonneU, of goldsmiths* bowls, of bobbius for spinning 
machines, of coyers fur rollers, of book covers, of moulds 
for electrotypes, of coffin linings, of sounding boar^, of 
portmanteaos, of bods for paper-cutting nfaclilnes, of fine 
and coarse thread, of enTelopo boxes, of p^der flasks, of 
portfolioi, of a stopping for iiollow teeth*^ tolerable list, 
this, whieb shews now miiltlplled ue t^ applications fnr 
which this singular vegetable product is avauabic. 


minution of manual labour more signal, from 
the marvellous precision observable in all its 
operations, than the beautiful mechanism by 
which Colt’s celebrated revolvers are formed 
and finished. In the manufactory he has 
established at Pimlico, he has introduced many 
en^nes and machines for working upon metal 
—inventions or adaptations of his own—many 
of which are- utterly unknown to English en- 
ineers! When we see the singular care there 
estowed in the selection of materials, the suc¬ 
cessive processes by which every part of these 
extraordinary arms is finished and subsequently 
tested, wc nd-;lQnger feel ‘surprise at their in- 
contestible superiority. 

Another native of Hartford (Connecticut), 
Mr. Talbot, has come forward as the inventor 
of an apparatus for boring through mountains, 
no matter what the soil, nor how hard the rock 
of wliich they are composed. The machine 
weighs about eighty tons, is worked by an en¬ 
gine of sixty horse power, and is said to act 
very satisfactorily. 

But the time is not, we believe, far distant, 
wdicn operations will be commenced that will 
throw alike into the shade the attempts of 
Xerxes or tlie exploits of Hannibal. The 
Chevalier Mans has, after careful and delibe¬ 
rate survey, actually planned a tunnel through 
the Alps 1 His line skirts the southern side of 
Mount Cenis, following the valley of the Dorx, 
and passing near the towns of Susa, Oulx, Bar- 
doneche, &c., thence hy a tunnel to Modena in 
Savoy, reducing what is now a tedious journey 
of eight hours to one of eighty or ninety mi¬ 
nutes. He, too, has contrived an excavating 
machine of enormous power, and yet of great 
simplicityi it has been tested on a scale suf¬ 
ficiently large to prove its perfect applicability 
to its destined purpose. 

Scarcely infci'ior in point of skill and of 
engineering daring to the trans-Alpine tunnel, 
is the bridge projected to span tne Niagara 
falls. A bridge of 800 feet span, 20 feet wide, 
suspended aloft in the air hy 15,000 miles of 
wire, and athwart which long trains, with their 
locomotives, their bales of merchandize and 
passengers, will dart in security over an abyss 
sufficient to appal the bravest 1 

A report has been made in favour of the 
racticability of a similar structure near Quo* 
ec, ove^the St. Lawrence. This bridge will 
be 3400 feet in length, supported by two mas- 
^ sive tapering towers of masonry, each 330 feet 
high, ^sed on the bed of the stream, and 
standing 1610 feet apart. The roadway will 
be 32 feet wide in the clear from parapet to 
parapet 

The railway connecting New York city with 
Buffalo passes over a bridge 800 feet long, 
constructed chiefly of timber: the tressles or 
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piers on which it is 'reared*^ rise in air to the 
neight of 100 feet, and have at a little distance 
the appearance of a mere slender scaffolding; 
but they are in fact calculated to support a 
weight of 1000 tons in addition to their own! 

Even Vulcan himself would, we opine, have 
been amazed, had he heard that a time would 
come, even in a degenerate age, when hammers, 
fashioned and directed by human skill, should 
be employed to knead masses of glowing iron, 
such as even a Cyclopean army could hardly 
have ventured to move. 

Yet, no longer ago than last year, a hammer 
of this kind was erected at Glasgow whose 
weight exceeds 6 tons! the machinery em¬ 
ployed in supporting it, weighing some dO tons 
more. The anvil on which, every 5 seconds, it 
incessantly strikes, is a solid mass of iron—63 
tons in one block—supported on a bed com¬ 
posed of 400 tons of hewn masonry, and that 
again resting on a forest of piles, each driven 
20 feet into the earth. 

On the ocean, the screw-propeller is gradu¬ 
ally but effectually displacing the old unsightly 
and incommodious paddle, and our steamers, 
hideous as they hitherto have been, are now 
beginning to exhibit some traces of symmetry 
and beauty. Strange, at such a time—when 
the paddle-wheel system has been as completely 
superseded by the screw, as the flint lock by 
the pcrcussion—that the antiquated wiseacres 
who preside over the destinies of the Admi¬ 
ralty should have actually directed the con¬ 
struction of a new yacht fur Her Majesty, to 
he impelled in the manner universally repro¬ 
bated by all who are competent to form a 
judgment on the subject! 

The recent eminently successful performances 
of the “Himalaya,*’ under every variety of 
weather, have, once and for ever, indisputably 
settled the superiority of the screw over the 
paddle-wheel for all ocean-going purposes. 
With one-thii‘d less power, and with one-half 
the consumption of coal, in proportion to 
tonnage, it is quite possible to obtain as high 
a rate of speed. The original cost of the ship 
and engines is also proportionably reduced. 
The vessel costs less to begin with, is easier, 
is propelled faster, and is maintained at less 
expense. As regards size, it seems quite clear 
that, to obtain high velocity, great length, com¬ 
bined with large dimensions, are essentml. As 
to comfort, no one who has encountered a gale 
of wind in a steamship of 3600 tons, would 
ever desire to obtain similar experience in one 
1000 tons less. 

Great, however, as are the advances we are 
making in naval architecture, and mighty as 
are the structures now launched upon the 
ocean, it should, in justice to the ancients, bo 
recorded, that, in magnitude at least, some of 


their vessels far exceeded ours. Thus the me¬ 
morable galley built by order of ptolemy 
Philopater was 420 feet long, contained 7220 
men, and measured 6446 tons. Old Noah's 
ark, computed according to modem rules, ex¬ 
hibits a dimension of nearly 12,000 tons; where¬ 
as the Himalaya, the largest ship of modern 
times, measures only 3528 tons. The EMtcm 
Steam-Navigation Company, however, give, in 
their prospectus, the dimensions of an iron ship 
of tons, or doublo the size of the ante¬ 

diluvian ark; the principle having now been 
thoroughly established, that it is far more eco¬ 
nomical to employ a small number of large 
ships, rather than a greater number of small 
vessels, in a given trade, especially for long 
voyages. 

In connection with printing, several improve¬ 
ments have lately been introduced, not to men¬ 
tion those of Major Beniowski, the principles of 
which are already pretty generally known. 
In Germany, steam has at length been applied 
to lithographing, and from 800 to lOCK) im¬ 
pressions per hour can now bo worked from a 
single stone, whereas, until lately, 260 a day 
was the utmost that could be enected in this 
department of the art 

But at Vienna the discovery of a process 
has Just been made, whereby many natural ob¬ 
jects arc rendered available for yielding im¬ 
pressions on metal that can be subsequently 
used as blocks uniformly with types. In this 
way exact impressions can be taken from agates, 
leaves, flowers, insects, fossil animals, textile 
tissues, mosses, &c. They can he printed in 
the predominant colour of the original, and 
nothing can be more natural than the coloured 
images thus produced. 

' The article to bo thus treated is first placed 
between a copper and a leaden plate, and then 
passed, under cousidei'able pressure, between 
rollers. The image of the original is by this 
means deeply impressed on the lead, with all its 
delicacy of outline and tracery. Of course the 
operation is susceptible of various modifications 
according to the nature of the object to be 
represented. The inventor, it seems, entertains 
no mean opinion of this invention, for hd says— 
“ Russia gave Jacobi’s application of the gal- 
vanoidastik in 1837, and France the daguerre¬ 
otype fur general use in 1839: Austria has now 
furnisbed a worthy pendant to these two in¬ 
ventions!” 

Considerable progress has of late been made 
in anastatic printing; and Stathcr’s patent block 
printing, as well as Smith’s photo-printing on 
woven fabrics, are attracting considerable at¬ 
tention,* 

* Mr. Muir, of Glasgow, hasiaTentedamodeofsteteo- 
typing, managed in the following way. A pageof common 
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In agriculture, improvementa are making in 
reaping and tilling machines, and in mills for 
grinding com.* A cycloidal apparatus has 
b^n devised to supersede manual labour in 
digging, but it requires a variety of improve¬ 
ments ere it can be generally adopted. 

A labour-saving machine has been brought 
into use on a large scale at New York for 
cleansing linen by steam. Of its efficacy our 
readers may judge, when we inform them that 
four persons can by its agency completely wash 
and cleanse 4000 articles of clothing per day. 
Should the process militate against the dura¬ 
bility of our garments, we are promised a cheap 
mode of renewing them; for sewing machines, 
that will work at the rate of 600 stitches a 
minute, are being made in largo quantities for 
home and foreign use. It is said that fhe 
^ work they turn out at this marvellous rate is 
^'neither loose nor irregular, but, on the con¬ 
trary, strong, close, and compact; such, indeed, 
ns few practised tailors or seamstresses could 
rival-t 

The strength and durability of leather are 
very greatly increased by a process invented 
by a Mr. Freller, who employs no bark, yet 
completely and cffiectually prepares hides for 
use in as many hours as were required weeks, 
or indeed mouths, under the old system. 

Some astonishment will doubtless be felt hy 
some of our provincial readers, when they learn 
that elegant villas, neat cottages, shooting 
boxes, emigrants’ dwellings, with all their ap¬ 
purtenant offices, arc being extensively con¬ 


structed of PAPER. Even so: the whole of 
these dwellings, with the exception of the 
framework, the floors, and the doors, are com¬ 
posed exclusively of papier-mach4, externally 
covered with thin corrugated iron.t For those, 
however, who prefer a more solid and yet not 
much costlier Iiabitation, a new ortificial stone 
has been devised, compounded of alumina, 
chloride of sodium, and silex: it may be used 
in blocks of any dimensions. 

The present age is no less remarkable for the 
number and variety of new substances rendered 
subservient to our want**, than for the utility to 
which articles formerly considered utterly 
refuse, are now converted. 

Bones that used to be thrown away, unless 
sufficiently goid for the purposes of the turner, 
are now sedulously preserved. Either the mill 
grinds Uiem into powder for manure, or the 
chemist extracts phosphorus and other valuable 
matters from them. The soot and sweepings, 
and sewage, which used so to perplex our 
forefathers, and which still perplex those who 
have been slow to avail themselves of modem 
discoveries, are precious stores to the chemist, 
whence ho obtains products often of singular 
beauty and usefulness. Blood, lime, charcoal, 
and other substances used in the refining of 
sugar, were formerly consigned to the dust-heap 
or the common sower when the refining was 
completed. Not so now, however; for the 
additions they have acquired in the process 
render them actually more valuable to the 
chemist than in their funner pure state. 
Twenty years ago guano was utterly without 


type is first set up, and well fixed; a warm cake of 
percha is applied to it, screwed down tightly, and allowed 
so to reinain a quarter of an hour; when this gutta-percha 
ihould is reniov(Kl, it is bruslicd over with fine black-lead, 
and nn electro-cpppdr cas^taken from it; the printing is 
thou cflccted from this cast. It is found that gutta-percha 
constitutes a Tory conrenieut and efficient substance for 
the mould, owitig to the readiness with which it can be 
softened, and its toughness when cold; while the electro- 
copper cast is said to bear the action of the printing press 
throughout a much greater number of copies than ou 
ordinary stereotype plate. 

The same iuTeutor also practises a plan in which the 
gntta-perclia performs not only its own work but that of 
the electro-copper also. A mould is taken from an 
engfrued wo^-bluck, in gutta-percha; and this mould, 
whe Arukhed over with black-lead, is niado to yield a cast 
also iu gutta-percha, in an exactly similar way; and 
from this cast the impressions are printed, it seems 
difficult to conceire that, after this double process, all the 
delicate lines of a wood ongraTing should be preserved on 
tlie surface of such a material as gutta-perclia; and yet, 
without this preservation, the method would be practically 
Talucless. 

* Barnett's system for ventilating com while between 
the mill-stones promise to be of value. Westnipp's 
conical fiour-mill is a most admirable invention, ana is 
coming into extensive operation. 

f we may mention also the American washing-board, 
now in universal use iu the States, but either unknown * 
or neglected in thig pnjudicod country,—a simple corru¬ 
gated hoard, whereby hijf the labour of a wash is saved. 


^ One of the most remarkable advancements in the 
iron manufacture in recent years lias been the introduc¬ 
tion of galvanized tinned-^iron for innumerable purposes. 
This material consists of iron plate coated with tin hy 
galvanic deposition. It servos as a substitute for plain 
iron, for tin-plate, for zinc, and for lead, under certain 
clrcumstmices. It is stronger and moro durable, for 
many purposes, than lead or zinc; it is better tlian plain 
iron where rust is to bo avoided; it is superior to lead 
and zinc in worm climates, inasmuch as it does not cx- 

E aud and contract to so great a degree. Withinsido a 
ouse and without, in vessels and in utensils, in towns 
and in the country, in maiiufactures and iu domestic 


economy, we now find this substance employed. We have 
galvanized tinned-iron corrugated plates for roofing, and 
for the sides and doors of houses; in another form there 
are plain plates for the same purpose; roofs for sho^, 
roofo and sides for storehouses, and many similar pur¬ 
poses. Then, besides the sheet form, there are round and 
square bafs, hoop-iron, wire, tubk and pipes, nails, 
rivets, bolts, screws—all formed of iron thus protected by 
tlie galvauo-tin process. There is this advantage also, 
which is unattainable by the ordinary tin-plate process, 
that articles can bo tinned after they are made in the 
proper of iron, provided they are of small dimen¬ 
sions. ^ The plates arc really a combination of three me- 
taia; for, in first place, a layer of tin is precipitated 
on the iron plates from a solution of chloride of tin by the 
galvanic process; and tlien a lapr of zinc is obtained by 
upping tba into rino. 
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value in the market; buiiigriciiltural chemistry is three feet aiinuaUjV calculates, that from the 
has given it such a value, that hundreds of surface of the sea there are taken up no 
ships are employed in conveying it across the less than 164 cubic miles of water in the form 
seas. The ^ companies vied to pay money of vapour. Faraday,^ considering the suhj^ 
for ijenniasion to throw away their refuse am- of oxygen, and of the ouantity of that gas daily 
montacal liquor into the common sewers; but required for the sustenance of animal life and 
chemistrv has created a profitable market for for combustipn, makes tlio astounding state- 
this liquid. The water in whic]|^eeceB are ment, that 7,142,847 Tci^s of this ^ ara da/7f/ 
washed becomes impregnated wim the greasy abstracted from the atmosphere! this in a year 
impurities with whicn the wool filaments are would amount to 2,601^285,714 tons! Oxy- 
coated, and this water used to be thrown into gen indeed, he further; computes, constitutes 
ditdbes or drains; but now, by adding a little not improbably one-half or a third of the whole 
alkali to it, a kipd of soap is produced, which component elements of the globe, 
is available in the subsequent scouring opera- In the course of the post year four scientific 
lions in the woollen manufacture. ballbon ascents were made, but the^r have 

The camera obscura has enabled the tourist to yielded little to our stord of knowledge in con- 
bring back with him accurate pictures of the nection with atmospheric phenomena, further 
scenes that delighted him, and the objects that than in showing that the thermometer was oh- 
struck his fancy; and photography not only served to fall I** ^Falir.) for about every 300 
enables us to make nature paint her own por- feet that the experimentalists ascended* 
trait, but, aided by the magnifying glass or The best and most interesting of the works 
the stereoscope, ministers to our domestic af- cited at the head of this ai*ticle is that by Mr. 
fections; giving, even to the humblest class, Dodd, the well-known author of “ Days at the 
not hideo^ caricatures, such as were wont to Factories" and many other works. In it he 
bo supplied by travelling artists, but actual fac- proceeds, first, to consider and discuss the rc< 
similes of a dead parent or of an absent lover, cent improvements in the manufacture and ap- 
which, seen through the magic lenses, seem plication of glass, iron, wood; Mcondlyj 
to rise upon the sight, rotund in fleshy form. calculating machines, articles in Indio-rubbei 
' Scicn^fic research has of late yielded results and gutta-perclia; then the' industrial appli- 
of no inconsiderable interest. The deepwt cations of electricity. Gold—^in the mine, the 
soundings .ever taken were those obtained in mint, and the workshop j paper—its anpli- 
mid-ocean by Captain l)enhem, of H.M.S. cation and novelties; printing—its modern 
« Herald,” in lat. 40^ andd7 & W. long, varieties; cotton and flax—a contrast; cotton 
The bottom of the Atlantic was here found to and brew—what they-owe to manufactures; 
be distant 7706 perpendicular ikthoms (or 7*7 wool and silk, fur and feathers; the chemistry 
geographical milw). The line used was one- of manufactures; steam power and water power; 
tenth of an inch in diameter, laid in one length, —these articles are all treated with a skilful 
and, when dry, every 100 fathoms weighed one Ijand, and yet in a way that renders them per- 
pound. The plummet weighed 9 pounds, and tfectl^ntelfigjl^, evenl^e uq^icntifio. 
the above length took precisely 9 - 

24 minutes. 45 secqpds- to mn off the' rM^^formatioB they convey. l[eaLnatltatfc,.l»rometTical 

Great care was in the endeavour to bring pressure, rain, wind—all new register the timw and 

ureat care was m we cuu » ^ Soantities of their occurrcncd Let us iUustrate this b> 

the plummet to the sunacc, in ™ example. Mr. David Kapler patented an ingeniom 

tain the nature of the bottom, but U uniortu*- . ],aroraeter in in4U, intendou to mark the variation ol 

nately broke at 140 fathoms from the surface, atmospheric pressure tUrou^out an entire period oi 

It is indeed a curious fact connected with deep- twenty-four hours, r^nnectdl with tho barometer tube 

sea soundings of this kmd, that in no instance ^ of raduU Hues and concentric circles ; 

has the plummet been recovered alter naving tii® radial lines representfract|ms of inches, and tlycon- 
once touched the bottom. centric circles represent portions of time. Above the cord 

Dr* Sooresby has communicated to the Bri- is a lever ewrying a vertical ^ 

tish Association some very valuable 
tions on the “ Surface,*temperalure, aWlf^t 
currants of the North Atlantic and Northern 

Oceans.” uhich we have not space to adyert .....w. r-- - . tji *i ^ * 

y *!*«*. ♦A UndthAATtv^mAinovinuitv^f attached to ono end of the cord, while the other end w 

to, further than t6 laud the extreme ingenuityor * ^ ^ upon a column of mercury in 

the apparatus used by him m bis experiments. ^ oard has a fixed point represontiug 29*5 

Mr. Glaisher, assuming that theamouatof inches, which, at tho commencement, is placed underneath 

A vanoralion over the whow surface of the. globe the pricker. As the column of mercury rises or falls by 

_ _ _the varying pressure of tlio atmosphere, the printed gird 


rise and fall at certain rcgular^ntcrvals of time, and to 
travel from tho inner concentric circle to tho outer one 
once in twwty-four lionra. On the vertical spindle, and 
underneath tho card, is fastened a grooved wheel, round 
wliich is passed a cord; a counterbalance weight is 
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1 . JHACAUIAY AS AN ORATOR. 

Speeches of the Right Amarahle Tl Bri5rA5AuiriY,'!0^^^c by hiinself. Longmans. 

The position-of Mr. Mwaulay among omtors buttocks, insisted with great justice on having 
is, wc hope, not yet to ie judged. So affluent a the first cut for himsclff’ but it has generally 
mind must be capable of much more in oratoi'y been that “ mutilated copies have escaped to 
than it has yet accomplulied. If i-evived am- the press.’' »ThiB &ct, whereof Mr. Macaulay 
hition, or the completion of that work ** which could, we are sure, cite a hundred instances 
Is the business and tlfe pleasure of his life,” from memory, must convince him that his case 
should make him hemfier an habitual atten- is not so very uncommon, and might have in- 
darit at the House ofCfcmmons, and a frequent duced him to pause before he sent forth such 
speaker t]iei*e, we shoiud undoubtedly find him a tnn'ent of anger against a luckless bibliopole 
u leady debater as weU us a famous omtor. It who, after all, did hut follow his instincts, 
is quite impossible that a man w'hose memoiy is Heaven knows wc have no sympathy vdtli am- 
so vast, whose fluenewis so great, and whose bignous title-pages: but Mr. Macaulay, who 
reputation is so high, diould be otlierwise than would not be n debater upon ordinary House- 
a good dcbatei' if he Vhose. Hitherto he has of-Commons business, should not allow him- 
always been the Jbem «viachhid of some gi*eat self to be liettliHl into scolding a bookseller, 
debate. He has nsenl always in his set place do so sometimes, for it is our duty as lite- 
just when he was expelted to rise, and he has rary watchmen tt> turn on the buirs eye and 
delivered lo an admirmg audience a prepared spring the rattle; but we do it, not from feel- 
harangue. Nothing cduld he better than the ing, or for plcasuw;, or for honour, but for 
speech. It was rich m redundancy in Ulus- dull utility : just, to bovi'ow Canning’s illusti'a^ 
tration, powerful iii logic, admirable in anmige- tion, as a Dutchman hunts a rat m a dyke, 
ment, adomed wiih allfthc learning that could, lest it should flood a province. A year hence 
be brought to hear upon the subject, expressed* the historian will bo rather ashamed of tliis 
in faulth’ss language, a d delivered with unhc- preface, and will feel that, however impertinent 
sitating ease. It pro( iced three rounds of the annoyance, a little more contempt would 
ap{)lause from his own )arty, and im])rcsscd a have been much more dignifled. Moore tells 
silence of admiration t >on his opponents. Jt us in his Diaiy, that however ill he might have 
was eloquence of flic ) ghest, and occasionally thought Mnivay behaved to him, it wbs quite 
of the most usfeful ch ractci-, but it was not beneath his position to qiian'cl with the man. 
tli(i oratory of a workii ; assembly. It was of Of the speeches now collected, some will be 
that rich and sparkling abric which John Bull con|tantly roferred'to whenever the topics they 
gapes at, and claps he liands at, and cheers de£l' with are mooted. Political liarangues, 
histily, while it is in siglit; but which he shakes with very rare exceptions, die with the occasion 
his head at wlien it las passed away. ‘He that^ronuced them, or survive only in a meta- 
wisoly remembers that ready energy is of idore an aphorism; but the speech which 

g(mcral use than the power of delicate clahora- mfA the cause of the present Law of Copyright 
tion, and he would undoubtedly prefer to the will always be rofeirod to when the property 
finest Damascus hludefthat ever bare text of in the creations of the mind is to he vindicated— 
holy Koran, tlint usefim weapon— and when will the truths enounced in the 

Which was a scrviceJle dudgeon; ( speech at the Edinburgh Philosophical Insti- 

Either for lighting onor drudmng ; tution hc old or out of date ? Wc cannot p)*e- 

Which, when had mbbed or orwe a head, tend to give the character of Macaulay’s ora- 

Would scrape a treniher or chip bread. extracts-for who has not read a him- 

Of sivch are not the IV^auky arms. They aie ditsd times more of it than we.could print ? but 
^always carefully grou A and burnished, and put the following trutli and illusti-ation are worthy 

aside until the momcnfwhcn the (^^wner^espends ofatorockotTon for itself:_ 

a champion into the ^na. \ •. supEarioijiL kxowledoh.' 

We thoroughly believe that Mr. Mricsnlay IfreTident then that those wlio are afraid of super- 
'does not willingly rojiroduce these twen^-ipno ficial knowlcd^ do not mean by superfloial knowleto, 
speeches. A n “ incomxst CMlition ” has indeed, knowledge which is superficial when compared with the 
for ages, been the stock excuse of authors for Jfkole quanta of truth capable of beinu known, k’or^ 

.h. .jpubtato of,h«, fegfu™ pi*... Odd. 2s 

smitn had the canilour to tell tlic trutli, and standard? Is it tho s ame two yean together in any 
declared in his profaee that hc collected his country? Is it tho some, at tlie same moment, in any 
essays because he desirod “ to iniiiMc that fat *7® countries? Is it not notorioiia that the profundity 
man in flwi sg® « the shallowncss of tho next; and that tho 

, A . P ck, who, when tlie sailors, profundity of one nation is the shallowness of a neighbour- 
prest by tamme, were taking sbees from his imrnatiou? liamohunRotuassed.amonu Hm£Mi.fbr 
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a man of profound Westom Hamins; bat he would hare 
been but a yerj superficial memoOT of this 
Strabo was justly ontitled to bo called a profound geotra- 
pher ^hteen hundred years ago. But a teachw of 
ffoography, who had nerer heard of America, wo^d now 
M laughed at by the girls of a boarding-sdiool. What 
would now be thought m the greatest chemist ofl740,''Qr of 
the greatest geologist of 1740 ? The truth is, that, iit t*il1 
Gsperimentol science, mankind is, of necessity, constantly 
advancing. £>'cry generation, of course, lias its feont 
rank and its rear rank; but tlie rear rank of a later go* 
iicratlon occupies the ground which was occiipiocl by tho 
front rank of a former generation. 

You remember t»ulliver*s adventures. First Iio isslup- 
wrccked in a couuiry of Jittlo men; and lio is a Colossus 
among them. He strides over Uio w.ails of their rnpital: 
ho stands lugiicr than the cupola of tlielr great temple: 
ho tugs after hint a royal Hoot; he stretches his lees, 
and a royal army, with drums beating aud colours tiyi&, 
marches through tiie gigantic arcli: be devours a wJloTo 
granary for breakfast, eats a herd of cattle fur dinner, 
and washes down his nioal w’lth all the hogslieads of a 
cellar, la liis next voyage ho is among men sixty feet 
liigh. Ho who, in rjflipnt, us^ to ttdeo people up in 
his hand in order tliat ho migh^ be ablo to hear them, is 
himself taken up in the liau& and held to the ears of lus 
masters. It is all that ho can dp to defend liiinsclf with 
his hanger against tlio rats and The court ladies 

amuse themselves with scoia|(>|^ fight wasps and frogs: 
the monkey runs off with him M the chimney top; the 
dwarf drops him into tho cream Jug aud leaves liim to 
swim for his life. Now, was GulUvor a tall or a short 
man? Why, in his own bonso at Kothorhitlie he was 
thought a man of the ordinary statnre. Take him to 
liilliput; and ho is Quinbus Flestrin, the Man Mountain. 
Toko liim to. Brobdingnag, and he is Orildrig, the little 
Manikin. It is the same in science. Ilic pygmies of 
one society would have passed fur giants in another. 

It might be omusiug to institute a comparison between 
(UIO of the profoundly learned men of tho thirteenth cen¬ 
tury and one of tho superficial students who will frcixaent 
our library.* Take tho great philosopher of tho time of 
Henry the Tliird of Kngland, or Alexander the Third of 
Scotland, tho man roiownod ail over Uio island, and even 
as for as Italy and Spain, as tho first of astronoificrs and 
chemists. ^Vllat is his astronomy? He is a firm believer 
in die Ptolemaic system. Ho never hoard of the law of 
gravitation. TcU him that the suc^ssion of day and 
night is caused by the turning of the earth on its axis. 

him that, in consequence of this motion, tho polar 
diameter of the earth is shorter than tho equatoriu di¬ 
ameter. Tell him that the succession of summer and 
winter is caused by the revolution of the earth round 
tho sun. If ho does not set you down for an idiot, ho 
la^ an information im^nst you before the Bishop, and 
has you burned for a heretic. To do him justice, how¬ 
ever, if he is ill informed on those points, there are other 
points on which Kewtou and lAplacewcro mere children 
when compared witli him. He can cast your nativity. 
He knows^hat will happen when Saturn is in tho House 
of Life, aw what will happen when Mars is in coi^unC- 
tion with the Dragon^s Tan. He can road in the stars whe¬ 
ther an expedition will bo successful, whe^er die next 
harvest will bo wluch of your children will be 

fortunate in marriage, ana which will bo lost at sea. 
Happy the State, liappy tho family, which is gnid^ by 
counsels of w^profound a man! Aud what but mischief, 
public and private, can we expect from tho temerity and 
conceit of sciolists who know no more about tho heavenly 
bodies than what they have learned from Sir Jedin Her-. 
s^ei's beautiful little volume? Bat, to speak seriously, 
is uot a lidlo truth bettor than a great deal of falsehood? 
Is not tho man who, in tho oveninga of a fortni^t, has 
acqnir^ a correct notion of the solar system, a more 
profound astronomer than a man who has poss^ thirty 


years in reading lectures about 
drawing schemes of horoscopes 

: As this speech is not vei 
haps xve shall be pardoned 
pororajl^. 
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; to that literature, 
(iMliij^Biil (liii limi 1 1 1 the moHt durable of all the glo¬ 
ries ofiflrcountry ; to that literature, so rich in precious 
tmth and (^ccious fiction; to that literature which Iraosts 
of the prinft of all poets and of the prince of all philoso- 
|hors; to that literature which has oxcrcisod an influence 
wider than that of our commerce*, aud mightier tlian that 
4f .onr nnns; to that Utcraturo which has taught Franco 
the principles of liberty nod iias furnished Qermniiy with 
niodclH of art; to tliat fiterature which fonqit a tic closer 
than the tie of consanguinity between us aud the common- 
woaltli.s of the valley of the ^lississippi; to that litera¬ 
ture before the light of which impious and cruel supersti¬ 
tions are fast taking flight ou tlio banks of tlie Ganges; 
to that literature wiiicii will, in future ages, instruct and 
delight the unborn miiiinns who will liavo turned the 
ATLstrolsisian and Caffrarian deserts into cities and gar¬ 
dens. To the literature of Britain, thim 1 Aud, wherever 
British litcraturo spreads, mav it be attended % British 
virtue and by British rreedom! •* • ■•i 

III quite auolliov Ktylc is tho speccli delivered 
on tho (juostioii of llic exclusion of judges from 
the IIouKC of Conmions. In our opinion it is, 
^Uhou^h the least ambitious, tho very l^t of all 
^le Macaulay sjioeelicB; close in ai'gnnieut, 
eopioufl in precedent and r example, business¬ 
like, atid not vei’y oratorical. Its effect was to 
dx])lode at oiiec, and we Iiojmi for ever, a very 
peruieiouH jiiecc of Iiumbug. 

Wc must not follow Mr. Macaulay into 
politics; but there is amon^ his sjiceches one 
dealing with topics that wBl very soon come 
again before Parliament, Wc hope Mr. Macau¬ 
lay may be sufficiently restored to health, and 
sufficiently awakened to contemporary interesls, 
to be there in person. If not, then this is what 
he would say. 


IMTIMIDATIOM Ann CORBUPTION. 

Thinking, therefore, that tho practice of intimidation 
has all the evils which are to bo found in corruptiop, 
and that it has other evils which are not to be found in 
corruption, I was naturally led to consider whether it 
was poKiblo to prevent it by any process similar to that 
by which corruption is restrained. Corruption, you 
all know, is tho subject of penal laws. If it is brought 
homo to the parties, they are liable to severe punish¬ 
ment. Although it is not often that it can bo bibught 
Immo, yet there are instances. I remember several 
men of large property confined in Newgate for corrup- 
wn. Penalties havo been awarded against offendem 
tTthe amount of five hundred pounds. Many Members 
u Parliament have been unseated on account of the 
liialpractices of their agents. But you cannot, I am 
afraid, repress intimidation by penal laws. Such laws 
would infringe the most sacred rights of property. How 
con I require a man to deal with tradesmen who have 
voted against him ? or to renew the leases of tenants 
who have voted against him P What is that tbe Jew 
says in tbe play P 

" 1*11 not uswer that, ’ 

But say it is my humour.** 

oia 
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Or, Qs a ClirisLian of our ovn time lias eTprcBsed 
hioiseir, *'I have a nglit to do what 1 will with my 
own." There is a great deal of weight in the reason¬ 
ing of Hhylock an^tbo Duke of Newcastle. There 
would he an end of the right of property if yon were to 
interdict a landlord from ejecting a tenant, if you were 
to force a gentleman to employ a particular butcher, 
and to take as much beef this year as last year. The 
principle of the right of property is, that a mm is not 
only to be allowed to dispose of his wealth jkonally 
and usefully, but to he allowed to indulge his^’^ions 
and caprices, to employ whatever tradesmen and la¬ 
bourers he chooses, and to let, or refuse to let, his land 
according to his own pleasure, without giving any rea¬ 
son, or asking anybody's leave. I remember that, on 
one of the first evenings on which 1 sate in the House 
of Commons, Mr. FoulcU Thompson proposed a cen¬ 
sure on the Duke of Newcastle for his Grace's conduct 
towards the electors of Newark. Sir Itobert Feci op¬ 
posed the motion, not ouly-with considerable ability, 
but with really unanswerable reasons. 11c asked if it 
was meant that a tenant who voted aaainst his landlord 
was to keep his lease for ever. If so, tenants would 
vote against a landlord to secure themselves. 1 thought, 
and think, this argument unanswerable; but then it is 
unanswerable in fovour of the ballot; for, if it be im¬ 
possible to deal with intimidation by punishment, you 
are bound to consider whether tlierc be any means of 
preveutioD; and the only mode of preveutiun that has 
,^ever been suggested is the ballot. That the ballot has 
disadvantages to be set off against its advantages 1 ad¬ 
mit ; but it appears to me that wc have only a choice 


of evils, and that the evils, for which the ballot is a 
specific remedy, art^ greater than any which the ballot 
is likely to produce. Observe mth what .exquisite ac¬ 
curacy the ballot draws the line of distinction between 
the power which we ought tn give to the ^oprietor, aud 
tlie power which we ought not to give him. It leaves 
the proprietor the absolute power to do what be will 
with his own. Nobody calls upon him to sy why ho 
ejected his tenant, or took away his custom from that 
. tradesman. It loaves him at liberty to follow bis own 
tastes, to follow his strangest whims. The only thing 
which it puts beyond his power is the vote of the 
tenant, the vote of the tradesman, which it is our duty 
to protect. 

Whether Mr. Macaulay, or any other repre¬ 
sentative of a large constituency, I'cally cares 
about the ballot, is very doubtful. The largo 
terwns only theoretically want the ballot; the 
smaller only practically want it. Like the Jew 
Bill, find some other matters, it is an admitted 
but unfelt article of the liberal creed. 

Whenever Mr. Macaulay takes up a subject 
he studies it thoroughly, and chooses out the 
very best arguments whereof it is susceptible. 
His is not merely a mouth eloquence like 
Erskine’s, or sentiment eloquence like Burke’s: 
it is the best reasoning upon the given subject, 
best illustrated. 
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J,-- Selectiomy Qrar^^^kfid Qay^fro-m Wt’ithjgs puhliahod ninl unpuhlhhetl. By Thomas dk 
. Qcjincey. Autobwyraphio Sketc1i>es, By Thomas dk Oxtincky, * Edinburgli: Hogg. 
18d3* j 

II. — Sflections^ Grave and Ga^y^oni IVritmge puhlhkod and mpublhhed. By Thomas db 
QuiKCBr^.^^^Bfo62<^7'aj7At?N$tor/^. By Thomas db Quincey, * Edinburgh : 


1854. 




% 

ijTiiB widest fame has sometimes attended the magnified, coloured, and distorted by the magic 
pmallcst books. '‘The Vicar of Wakefield,” haze of his long opium trance. 

Rassclas,” “ The Shipwreck,” The Senti- Dc Quincey, ns he appears in his writings, 
mental Jouincy,” are the title-deeds whereby is an amiable egoiist, who, aiming constantly 
Goldsmith, Jonnson, Falconer, and Sterne hold at being original, succeeds in being quaint; who 
immortal possession of the sympathies of un- stumbles iqion a paradox, and cries out us one 
lettered mankind. They have been read by w'ho has found a new truth; who believes so 
tens of millions—in the palace and in the thoroughly in the imjiortance of every thing 
cottage, in the scholar’s study, the dame’s that has ever hnpi)Giied to himself, that he is 
boudoir,^ behind the counter when custom sure that every one whom ho has known and 
lagged, in the St. Giles’s lodging-house, and admired must he a very denii-god.'^ The man’s 
in the sempstress’ garret. If our wise states- simple, honest, unhostilo self-esteem has gained 
men of various parties, and our learned and him disciples. These arc fortified in their faith 
ptous'diviucs of hostile sects, would, instead of by the univeisal reputation of his one little 
keeping the people ignorant until they Iiavo book, and their trustful minds easily absorb 
settled w'luit they shm^d be taught, agree to his little pamdoxes, and reflect every shade and 
teacb every little bowlnd girl to read those Dnt of his dreamy reminiscences, 
books and copy then^^nd add up their pages, Wc would not for the world disturb the 
ami comprehend the allusions to history and hapjiy concord that exists between such a harm- 
geography contained in them, a great boon less suge and so contented followers. But even 
would be obtained for the human race. The as Socrates, at the end of the banquet, left bis. 
Contest might stilbgo on as to what they shall private and familiar friouds, with minds a little 
next be taught. hann would be done, for clouded by fumes and logic, and walked forth 
”The Vicar of Wakefield” is sure to he read, to teach; so the Opium Eater leaves his little 
ns soon as the alphabet is mastered; and there circle, and advances into the world. Let us 
cun be no harm in manuring a mind with honest give him welcome: for if we arc not ready to 
sentiments and sound morals, with whatever cry out, “There is hut one De Quincey, and 
creed it may aflorwards be sown. lo! this is his Koran,” wo know that lie is a 

Mr. Do Quincey is the only living author thoughtful, earnest stuih-nt, and we believe that 
who has a chance of a place among these small ho is skilled to pour fotlli smooth flowing rivu- 
penatfis. “The Confessions of an Opium Eattw” lets of poetic thought ami f(>oling. His diction 
are not quite so much read as the Vicar, or as will be elegant, bis wit will mildly sparkle, and 
the “ Prince of Abyssinia,” but they may, we bis biimour will shine w'itli a scholarlike po- 
think, compete for popularity wdtU Bacon’s lisli. If he be not a giant ora prophet, he will 
“ Essays ” and “ Tho Shipwreck.” We may be a tal|fl|^n of gentle aspect, and of well ninn- 
say, ill the language of diurnal and hebdomadal nered adcHcss. 

criticism—^no book-stall is^ complete without He has made use of the industry of liisAmc- 
them. Wc would,wager a small sum that rienn admirers, who have collcetcd liis van^b 



who was never hoard offled, and condensed, and has woven them into a 
This is a great deal to have sort of irregular luif^iography. He has, more-« 

this, our English Odium Eater Hvoone very over, printed them in a quaint, odd way, as wc 

little. He has gathci'cd to himself, it is true, ___ 

a host of admirers, who believe in him, almost 

as he believed in the idols of his youth; who sit at * Hero is one of bis original discoveries“ Kvery man 

his feet, and hoar him talk of Wordsworth, Cole- Pi-okably his own peculiar talent 

0 4.1 ^iTint 11 (if only it wore detected), m whicli be would be found to 

nd{,% Southey, and I^dy Carbeiy; and who rnt «t hh race" (p. 37). If thU is probable, 

hang upon lus lips while he describes the scenes Mr. Do Quincey should prove it. In fact, it is not only 

of his ownchildhood as they rise before him now, altogether improbable, but oxccodingly unlikely. 
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{shall have occasion to I'cmark, and as their 
! titles at the head of tliis article sliew. 

! Wo must, however, at the outset, disclaim 
[giving more than a few desidtory ohservations 
on these volumes. Tlicro is a class of books 
which Charles Lamb terms u)9()3Aa, and 

it is among this unattached corps that we should 
assign these a place. They arc entitled '^Selec¬ 
tions, Grave and Gay,” and form something as 
a whole, which is in part an autobiography, 

I )art common-place book; in fact, as the author 
limself acknowledges, a miscellaneous collec¬ 
tion of various papers written by him, at dif¬ 
ferent periods, " large sections having been in- 
j tercalated in the present edition, and other 
I changes made, which, even to the old parts, by 
[ giving very great expansion, give sometimes a 
* character of absolute novelty.” 

[ The first difEiculty that the reader will have 
I to encounter (should he be one of that old- 
fashioned class who begin a book at its begin¬ 
ning), is that of finding out where the bogiiming 
is. In the absence of any recognised sign of 
priority on binding or title-page, we at first 
came to the conclusion that the volumes were 
in the nature of twins, aiid that their literary 
midwife had neglected to mark the order of 
their appearance in the world. The infor¬ 
mation, however, denied by the printer, is 
supplied by the author; who, by com¬ 
mencing one volume with the history of his 
childhood, gives the reader a clue to the 
starting-point. The narrative, as far as it relates 
to this portion of his life, is imduly prolix ) and 
though, according to Wordsworth, "the child 
> fauicr to the man,” wc suspect lliat, in iho 
present instance, tlio impressions of nfior life 
Iiavc been transposed to that period, in order 
to clothe it with a somewhat undue importance 
in the reader’s estimation. The fii’st great 
event of the authoi'’s life, and one which seems 
to have made a lasting impression on a nature 
so visionary and sensitive, is the death of a 
favourite sister. Ho thus recordl t1i«*ef!ect 
produced on himself, at the time a child of six 
years old, standing alone by the dcath-bod— 

for a luoinoiit; awCy not four, fi^ll upon 
melum vbilst 1 f^tooiJy a s^ilonm wind Ix'pran to Mow, 
the saddest that car ever heanl. it was a wind that 
might hay^ swept Uio Helds uf mortality for a tluiusand 
centuries. Many times since, when the sun is ahuui tho 
hottest, 1 have remarked the s.ainn wind arising, and 
uttering tho sumo hollow Memnunian, but saintly swell: 
|b»i8 in this world the one great audible s> mbol of otor- 
nity. And three times in my life hare ( ]ia]>}>eiied to 
hear the same sound, in the same circumsiauccs—namely, 
when standing between an open window and a ilcud body 
on a summer’s day. Instantly, when my oar caught this 
TOBt AiloUau intonation, when my cyo filled with tho 
golden fulness of life, the pomps of tho liearens aboro, 
or the glory of the Oowers below, and turning when it 
settled upon the frost which overspread my sister’s face, 
instantly a trance fell upon me. A vault seeincd to open 
in the zeuitli of the fur blue sky, a sliafl which ran up 


for ever; I in spirit rose fts if on billows, that also ran 
up the shaft for over; and the billows seemed to pursue 
the throne of God; but that nlso fan before us, and Hod 
away continually. Tho flight and the pursuit seemed to 
go on for over and ever. Frost gathering frost, some 
Sarsar wind of death seemed to repol me; somo mighty 
relation between God and death dimly struggled to evolve 
itself from the dreadful antagonism hetween tliem; 
shadowy meanings even yet continue to exercise and tor¬ 
ment in dreams, tho deciphering oracie within me. 1 
slept, for liow long I cannot say: slowly I recovered my 
self-possession ; and when I awoko I found myself stand¬ 
ing closo to my sister's bed. 

Now, to a temperament like this at six, opium 
itself could scarcely add any thing in visionary 
power at sixty. We suspect, however, that in 
the present instance, as in somo others, that 
potent spell has exerted a retrospective infiucncc 
on the writer’s imagination, and that the im¬ 
pressions of early years are recorded as viewed 
through its glamour-likc medium. Tho real 
charm of so much of this narrative as ^relates 
to tho author’s childhood (and that may bo 
estimated at one half of it) consists in a certain 
quaintness of stylo, sometimes pathetic, some¬ 
times humorous; but which acts as the fiy- 
wheel to the steam-engine, and 2 >t'cvents the 
reader from coming to ^standstill, even when 
tho writer's force is at tm weakest. Of this 
we find it difficult to select a samidc from its 
vciy abundance; it is, in fact, sown broadcast 
ov,er the entire wwk. We may, however, 
fairly refer to the account given by the author 
of his eldest brother commencing, as nn illus¬ 
tration of a species of humour, which at times 
i*cmiuds 113 of the inimitable Christian An- 
dci'scn. 

Tills oldest brother of mine was in all re^jpccls a re¬ 
markable boy Haughty he waj*, aspiring, inimcasiirabJy 
active; fertUo in r(^uurcc« as Uohinsou Crnsoo; bub also 
full of quarrel as it is pussiblo to imagine; and, in default 
of any otlicr opponent, he would have fasteiu'd a quarrel 
upon his own shadow for presuming to run beforo him 
when going westwards in the morning, wherca*:, in all 
rleaBoi], a shadow, like a dutiful child, ought to kin^p 
deferentially in tho rear of that majestic substance which 
is tbe author of its existence. Hooks he detested, one 
and nil, excepting only such as he happened to write 
liijnKolf.a^Ana these wero not a few. On all subjects 
known to man, frnni th^riiirty-uine Articles of our Jihi- 
glisb Glinicii clown to pyitXcchulcs, legerdemain, magic, 
iH>th bliick and w'hitc, tliauiiiatu^^j*aud necroitiaiicy, hn 
favoured tho world (whicli world was the hiTrsci> where I 
lived amongst my sisters) with bis select opinions.^0ii 
tins last subject e.s]>cciall}'—of necromancy—ho was very 
groat; witness liU profound work, though but a fragment, 
and. uniM|taA|toly, long siuee departed to tho bosom of 
Cimlcrell^Hnied, ** How to raise a Ghost; and when 
you *vo gut IfltamoWn, how to keep him down.”. To w’hich 
work he assured us, that sumo hiost learned and enor¬ 
mous man, whoso nazuo was a foot and a half lung, had 
promised him an uppeudix; which appendix treat^ of 
tbe Ilcd Sen and Solomon's signot-ring; with forms of 
wiuimm fur ghosts that might be refractory; and pro¬ 
bably a riot act for any Cmeute amongst ghosts inclined 
to raise barricades; sinco he often thrilled our young 
hearts by supposing tho case (not at all unlikely, he 
aflirmed) that a federation, a solemn Ica^c and con¬ 
spiracy, might take place amongst tho infinite genera- 
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tions of gliosta agaiuRt the eingte generation of men at 
any- one time composing the garruson of oorth. The 
Roman phroso for cipressing that aftnan had died, viz. 
**AbiUadpluret*" (lie has gone over to t^ majority), 
my brotlioT explained to us; and we cosilv compre¬ 
hended that any one generation of the Uving human 
race, even if combined, and acting in concert, must be in 
a frightful minority, by comparison with aU tho incal- 
rnlablo generations that Iiad trod this earth beforo us. 
Tho Parliament of living men, Lords and Commons 
united, what a miserable array against tho Upper and 
Lower House composing tho Parliament of ghosts! 
Porhaps tlie Pro-Adauiites would constitute one wing in 
ludi a ghostly army. My brotlier, dying in his sixteenth 
year, waa far enough from seeing or foreseeing Watortoo; 
else ho might have illostrated this dreadful duel of tho 
living human race with its ghMtiy predecessors, by the 
awful apparition wliidi at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
on the iSth of Juno 1U15, the mighty contest at Wa¬ 
terloo must have assumed to the eyes that watched over 
tho trembling interests of man. Tho English army, 
about that time in the great ap)ny of its strife, was 
thrown into squares; and under that arrangement, which 
eondonsed and contractod its apparent immbers within a 
few black gconiel'rlt^al diagrams^ how frightfully narrow— 
how spectral did its slender quadraugles appear at a 
distance, to any philosophic spectators that knew tho 
amount pf human interests confided to that army, and 
the hopes for Christendom that even then wore trembling 
in the balance! Such a disproportion, it seoins, might 
exist, in the case of a ghostly war, between the horrest of 
possible results and the slender bond of reapers that wero 
to gather it. And there was even a worse peril than any 
analogous one that has '6een proved to exist at Waterloo. 
A British surgeon, indeed, in a work of two octavo 
volumes, has endeavoured to shew that a conspiracy was 
traced at Waterloo, between two or three foreign regi- 
I meiits, fur kiudling a panic in tho heat of the battle, by 
I fli{^t, and by a sustained blowing ap of tumbrils, under 
tlie miserable purpose of shaking tho British steadiness. 
But the evidences are not clear; whereas my brother 
insisted that the presence of sham men, distributed 
extensively amongst the human race, and meditating trea¬ 
son against ns ml, Iiad been demonstrated to tlio satis¬ 
faction of all true philosophers. Who were these s^m 
and make-believe men ? 'Hiey were, in fact, people that 
^ had l)eeu doad for centuries, but that, for reasons best 
;• known to themselves, had returned to this upper earth, 

: walked about amongst us, and were undistingniKhablo, 
except by tho most Teamed of necromancers, from au- 
thontie men of ll^h and blood. I mention tlus for tho 
sake of illustrating tho fact, of which the reader will 
find a singular instance in the foot-note attached, that 
the same craves are everlastingly revolving upon meD.*^ 

* Five years ago, during the carnival of universal 
anarchy equally amongst doers and thinkers, a closcly- 
ranted pamphlet was published with this title, ** A Xcw 
Revelation, or tho Commniiion of tlie Incarnate Dead 
with the Unconscious Living. Important I^act, without 
trifUng Fiction, by Hiu.’* I liave not the ploasuro of 
knowing Hiic; but certainly I must concede to Miv, 
tliat he writes like a man of oxtremo sobriety, upon his 
ox^vi^ant Hiemo. Ho is angry with SwedenMm, os 
might D6 expected, for his chimeras; some of which, how¬ 
ever, of late years, have sigiAlly altered their aspect; but 
as to Hik, there is no clianco that be should bo occupied 
with chimeras, because (p, 6.) he has met with some who 
have acknowledged tho fact of their having como from tho 
dead”—Few,however, are endowed 
with BO much candour; and, in particular, for the houour 
of literature, it grieves me to find, by p, 10, tliat tlio 
largest nmuber of these shams, and perhaps tho most 
uncandid, are to be.looked for amongst **publishers 
and printers,” of whom, it seems, ** the great majority ” 
are mere forgeries; a rery few speak frankly about tho 


Tills hypothesis, however, like a thousand others, 
when it happened tliat they eng^ed no durable s^pathy 
from his nursery audience, he did not pursue. For some 
timo ho turned his thoughts to philosophy, and read 
lectures to us e^’cry night upon some branch or other of 
physics. This undertaking .'arose upon some one of tis 
envying or admiring files for their power of walking 
Upon the ceiling. ^*Pooh!’' ho said, *'they are im¬ 
postors ; they pretend to do it, but they can’t do it as 
it ouglit to bo done. Ah! you see me standing upright 
on tiie coiling, with my head downwards, fur buf an 
hour together, and ineiUtating profoundly." My sister 
Mary remark^, that we shoulu all bo very glad to seo 
him in that position. If that *6 the case,” ho replied, 
“ it’s very well that all is ready, except as to a strap or 
two.” lining an excollout skater, ho had first imagined 
that, if lie held up until ho had started, he might then, 
by taking a bold sweep ahead, keep himself in position 
through tlie coutiiined impetus of skating. But this he 
found uot W answer; because, as he obserxpd, ‘Ubo 
friction was too retarding from the plaster of l*aris, hnt 
the case would bo very djiferent if tlio ceiling were coated 
with ice.” As it was nor, ho chan^l lus plan. The 
iruo socrot, ho now discovered, was tins: ho would cou- 
sidor himself in ilio light of a humming-top: ho would 
make an apparatus (and ho made it) for having himself 
launched, like a top, upon tho ceiling, and regularly 
spun, liieu tho vertiginous motion of the huin.aii top 
would overpower tho force of gravitation, lie sliuiild, of 
course, spin upon his own axis, and sleep upon his own 
axis—'perhaps ho miglit even dream npun it; and he 
laughed at those scoundrels, the Hies,” that never im¬ 
proved in their pretended art, nor made any thing of it.” 

It 19 in tho latter portion of the work that wc 
have recollections of Coleridge^ Southey, and 
Wordsworth; and personal recollections of 
distinguished men must always be of more or 
less interest to the reader. Wc find an apology 
for certain plagiarisms of Coloridgo—if apology 
that can be called which consists in indicating 
some which had hitherto escaped notice—somc- 
wliat on the Indian principle of setting fire to 
the grass, in order to prevent the conflagration 
extending. The cause of these plagiarisms is 
obvious enough, and is common to both our 
author and Coleridge; but producing a dif¬ 
ferent result in the two cases: in the former, a 
degree of confusion with respect to the chro¬ 
nology of his own ideas; in tho hitter, an equal 
degree of confusion as to the true ownership of 
the ideas of his neighbour—an inability to re¬ 
cognise that subtle distinction between weum 
and tmvf, which has perplexed so many. This, 
if not a good dofbnce to a charge of larceny, is 
at least a sufficient explanation of the physio¬ 
logical state in whicli tlie offence was com¬ 
mitted. We fear (hat we may light our 4amp 
in search of an honest man, and only waste our 
oil, for we can scarcely hold Mr. De Quincey 
himself altogether free from the same charge. 

lie propounds, as an undoubted piece of no¬ 
velty, at p. 60, vol, ♦ *, and os a fact which 

matter, and say they don’t care who knows it, which, to 
my tliinking, is impudence; bnt by far the larger section 
doggedly deny it, and coll a policeman, if you persist in 
charging thorn with being shams. Some differences there 
are between my brother and Him, but in the great out¬ 
line of their views they coincide. 
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lias hitherto been unitoticetli that moral in- 
Ntructioii Imd no existence in the plan or in-, 
teiitioii of th(} religious services of the Greeks 
and Homans.” Now, if our readers will take 
tlie iroiihle to refer to “Southey's Book of the 
Church,” octavo edition, p. 11, they will find 
this ol>8ervation:—“ Religion had no con¬ 
nexion with morality among the Greek and 
Roman heathens, and this was the main cause 
of their degeneracy and corruption.” 

Southey, with an honesty much to be coni- 
iiiondcd, states in a foot note, “ I owe this re¬ 
mark to Stillingflctc, by whom it is coupled 
with this w'cighty caution, ^ Let us have a care 
of as dangerous a separation between Faith and 
AVorks,'” * 

This “discovery,” even if it wore original, 
was hotter adapted to sustain the admiration of 
Lady Carbery for her young protege, tl)an to 
sati>fy a scholar. If it be merely meant that 
the mythology of the Greeks has no reference 
to morality, there can never be, and there never 
w'as, any doubt or any forgetfulness of the fact. 
The mythology of the Greeks w'as a mere alle¬ 
gory, wherein difierent deities represent separate, 
and often confiicting ag(>ncics. But the relU 
tjhn of Hellenic ])aganism lias been recognised 
by all scliolars us a thing quite distinct from its 
mythology. So much so, that one of the 
strongest argimicnts against the Homeric unity 
w'us (as may be read in the pages of Grote and 
Muir) that “ in the Iliad there is more 
mytholog}', in the Odyssey more religion.” 
Whenever the gods are alluded to generally, 
and not indivulnnlly, they are always vouched 
as the benefactors of mankind, the punishera of 
vice, and tlie rcw'ai*dci'8 of such qualities as 
heroic times deemed to be the chief virtues. 
Jupiter liimsclf, in the Iliad, defends his 
“ order ” against the aspersions of the mytlio- 
logists— 


irotroi, otov vv Ocov^ 0poro\ alriomTat. 
9/fjLCu>v 7 u/> ^atri kuk eppevar oi oe koi atTot 
^<l>^(riv aTatrOaktgffiv virep popov u\^c cy^oviTiv, 


How necessary a condition purity of spint 
(almost in its Christian sense) was regnrdtMl 
by the ancient for a future state of happiness, we 
may infer frain the well-known lines fi’om the 
Sixth ^neid, which we subjoin. 

Quin et, supremo qiium lumine vita reliqnit, 

Non tamen omue malum miacris, nee funditusomnes 
Corporeoe excedunt pcstes: penitusque necetne est 
Mufta diuconcreta modia inolescere miris. 

Ergo excrccutur poenis, vcterumquc maloram 
Supplicia oxpcoduut. Alisc panduntur inanes, 
Suspense;, ad ventos: aliis sub gurgito vasto 
liifectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 

Quisque suos, patimur,Manes: exinde per amplum 
Mittimur Elysium, ct panel loeta arvatenemus: 
J^iiec louga dies, pcrfccto temporisorbe, 

(*ODcrctam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
A^tberium sensum, atque aurusimplicesignem. 


We submit to the reader tliat Virgil had as 
coiTcct an idcR of, if not as great a faith in, 
purgatory, as Cardinal Wiseman or any other 
orthodox Romanist of the present day. 

We cannot here stay to labour this {mint, 
but every line in the classics, from the story 
of the denied de{>osit in Herodotus to the well- 
known 

Discitc justltiam moniti ct non tcmncrc divos, 

—the eternal rewards and punishments, the 
“ mle$ (Ihcreia pioru7ti/* and the punishments 
of the pngnn hell—sufficiently attest the fact 
that the yuigan religion had its morality, such 
as it was, as well as its mythology. 

As to the other great discovery made to Lady 
Carhei'y—namely, that/icrarofire docs not mean 
“ repent,” but means “ Contemplate nwral troth 
m 7*adiatimj^ from a centre: apm^ehend it 
under transfigured relations ”—the wnole com¬ 
mentary is a simple platitude. 

Any schoolboy knows that perdvoia is not 
strictly rendered by the word “repentance;” 
but that, from its very derivation, it implies a 
change of mind, the change being the cause, 
and repentance the effect consequent upon it. 
He might as well assure us that the word 
“Catholic” docs not of necessity im{)ly Papistry. 

One of the characteristics of these volumes 
is a special fondness for digrassions and dis- 
sertiitioiis, which foi*m little eids-desne in the 
main thoroughfare of his narrative. These vary 
much in sh»])e and magnitude;, from an occa¬ 
sional piece of genuine criticism, dowm to a 
discussion w'ortliy only of l)cing entrusted to 
the dust-bin or to that nianne-storcshop of 
literature, “ Notes and Queries.” Wc would, 
by the way, suggest that the doubts of the 
author touching Pmdar's expression, irop^xpcov 
vpiaro^, may be partly resolved by rolcrring 
to the Gallic synonym roulenr fie rose, a light 
ill wliicli lovera have been proverbially apt to 
view things in general, from Pindar’s time to 
our own. We think, also, that wc may offer a 
clue to the derivation of the wal'd “ vetcrinai'y *' 
which has equally perplexed him. It is, we 
bedieve, a woi*d of not strictly classic origin, 
but usixl by wrilera of later date, veterina 

3 uasi veheterina a veho,” corresponding with 
1 C “ jumenta,” beasts of burden, of Livy. The 
derivation is, in fact, identical with that given 
I)y Lord Coke for “villa,” which is, as he 
says, “ quasi vcliilla quod in cam convehunCur 
fnictus.” 

While on this subject, we may perhaps say 
that the dvtjptOpov ^feXaerpa of the Prometheus, 
which the author translates “multitudinous 
laughter ” ( vol • * t», 220) is, we thin^ far 
more happily though it may be unwittingly, 
ronderod by Drydcn in his “ Annus Mirabilu 

And smiling eddies dimpled on the mtin. 
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for the refers os much to the fomi 

us the sound of the waves, Mid the curve of 
their ripple is beautifully rendered in “ smile ” 
and “dimple.” 

We have alnsady alluded to Mr. De Quin- 
cey’s intense power of hero worship. We 
recommend those who arc disposed to nnder- 
Kite jioetry in i;Gncral, and Wordsworth in 
particular, to learn rcs|>ect by the following' 
sample:— , 

“ I w’-as not deficient in I'casonablc self-con- 
“ fidence towards tlie world generally. But 
“ the very image of Wordsworth, as I pi'cfi- 
“ gured it to iny planet-struck eye, (a-usluHl 
“ my faculties as before Elijah or St. Paul.” 
(Vol. *♦, p. 230.) 

We Jiave l•e^ul elsewhere of St. Patd’s be¬ 
haviour oft lieing taken for a god, and wo 
trust that AVordsworth would as strongly have 
I'cpudiatcd being taken fur the saint, though 
we fancy his eajiacity for notes of admiration 
was tolerably large, c‘ven for a poet. 

We arc rambling on like him of whom wc 
write: we wish we could think ns phnisantly to 
lh(? reaiha*. As, however, wc have given a 
specimen of his auto-biographical style, and iu- 
stiinees of his critical style, wo ought to afford 
an idea of his more humorous vein. The fol¬ 
lowing is a most olahorately-told anecdote:— 


IMl'ROMPTt; or 8UER1DAK. 

Viscount Iklgravc, eldest son of Lord Grosvenor, then 
an Karl, but at some period long subsequent to ibis 
rnised to tbo Marquisate of Wcstroiiistor, bad been intro- 
ducoil to the IfuuKO of Commons; be bad delivered his 
iriaidon 'speech with some cifcct; and bad been beard 
favuural>ly on various other occasions; on one of which it 
was,thati to the extreme surprise of the House, be termi- 
iiatM bis speech with a passage from Demosthenes—not 
])resenicd iu English, but in sounding Attic Greek, 
liatin is a privileged dialect in Parliament. But Greek! 
It would not have been at all more startling to the usages 
of tbo House liad bis lA)rd»>bip quoted Persic or Tclinga. 
Still, though felt as something verging on tbo ridiculous, 
there was an indulgent feeling to ayoung man fresh from 
Academic honours, which would not liavo protected a 
uiaturer man of the world. Every body bit lus lips, and, 
as yet, did not laugh. But the final is.sue stood on the 
edge of a razor; a sas, an inllaniinablo atmosphere, was 
trembling sympathetically throngli tho whmo excited 
audience. All depended on a matm being applied to this 
gas whilst yet in very act of escaping. Deepest 
silence still prevailed; and had any common-place mem¬ 
ber risen to address the house in an ordinary business 
key, all would have blown over. Unhappily for Lord 
Belgrave, in that critical moment up rose the one solitary 
man, to wit, ^eridan, whoso look, whose voice, whose 
traditional character formed a prologue to what was 
coming. HerO^ct tho reader understana, that throughout 
tho Iliad all speeches or coinmands, questions or answers, 
arc introduced by Uomcr under some peculiar formula. 
For instance, replies are usually introduced thus— 

But him answering thus addressed tlio sovereign Aga¬ 
memnon, or, in sonorous Greek— 

Ton d'apamcibomcnos proscph6 kreiou Agamemnon 
or according to the circumstances— 

But him sternly surveying saluted the swift-footed 


Achilles. , ^ „ 

** Ton d’ara, upodra idon prosephd podas okns Acmllcs. 


This being promised, and that every one of tbo audience, 
though pretending to no Greek, yet ftrom his school-boy 
remembrances as well acquainted with those formulm oa 
with tho ^ripture formula of ** Verily, verily, I say unto 
you,” Ac, Sheridan, without needing to break its force by 
explanations, solemnly opened thus—** Ton d'apauicibo- 
lucnos prosephtt Sheridanios heros." Simply to have 
commenced his answer in Greek would have suffirioutly 
met the comic expectation then thrilling the house; but 
when it happened that this Greek, so suitable to the 
occasion, wtu also the one solo morsel of Greek that 
everybody in that assembly understood, the cfl'cct, as 
may bo supposed, was overwhelming, and wrapt tho 
whole House iu what may be called a fiery explosion of 
laughter. 

But perhaps no bettor descidptioii of the ge¬ 
neral clmnictev of tlu^W! miscellaneous pi-otluc- 
'tions could Ik! offered than that given hy Mr. Do 
Quince}' himself in his preface to tno earlier 
voluiiui, where he says— 

“ Geiif^lly they pix^tcnd to little l>cyond that 
“ sort of amusement which attaches to any real 
“ story, thoughtfully and faithfully rclatctl, 
“ moving thi*ough a succession of scenes, suf- 
“ licientfy vimiMi, that arc not supposed lo rc- 
“ main too long upon the eye, and that connect 
“ themselves at every stage with intellectual 

objects. At times the narmtive rises into a 
“ far higher key.” 

In the earlier volume these ascensions may 
he obsciwed in tlic abstraction of thoiiglit, when 
“ nothwg is (m the stage hut a solitarg infant, 
“ and its soUtarg combat with grief, a mightg 
“ darkness, and a sorrow without a voiceJ* 

In the second volume the descriptive passage 
of the death of the Greens upon the mountains, 
and the night of trembling suspense of their 
orplians at home, may be quot^ as another 
flight into the regions of poetry and pathos. 
Perhaps the very simplicity of detail, the giir- 
rnlity of circumstiintial outline and filling u}), 
may contrihiitc in no slight degree to the effect 
of this simple nairative. Nowncrc is language 
used as a means of excitement, uo flashes of 
enthusiasm break the smooth flow of the logical 
and almost mattcr-of-f.ict train of evidences 
and sequel of consequences. The homely pro¬ 
visioning of the little hut by the little Sarah, 
tho assumption of matcmal care mid pro¬ 
tection, with the discipline of the younger 
orphans, so true to natura in the heart of girl¬ 
hood reared in poverty, ai*o admirably touched 
in. Such a tale should be read in unbroken 
prolixity with all the adjuncts of its introduc¬ 
tion and winding-up, to be estimated justly. 

Of the sketches of the lake poets that form 
the conclusion to the second volume, although 
full of intci'cst, we have said, and shall say, 
very little, partly because they are familiar to 
many of our readers, but pnncipally because 
wc cannot undertake to deal with three such 
|K)rtly subjects in a single article. 

AVe recommend the book to tliose of our 
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i*eadere who love to read leisurely, and to lay 
down their hook and think, who are not too 
weukjninded to be trusted alone with a para¬ 
dox, but wlio have a kindly sympathy with a 
poetic hut not over-vif^orous mind. We must 
add a caution, however, that it is just the sort 
of hook whcrel)y a rapid gcneml leader would 
he intensely bored. 

And now we wish our Opium Eater good 


bye. We hope wo j)art good friends. Perhaps 
he will take thi(^ imprint, which w^e will beg 
our ])ublisher to send liim, instoiul of the letter 
bo thus invites from cvciy itsider—“Pi‘ 0 - 
“ testing that your disapprobation is just where 
it was, but, nevertlielcss, that you are dis- 
“ posed to sliake hands with me—by way of 
“ proof that you like me better than 1 deserve.** 



( 179 ) 

SPORTING ADVENTURES OF THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY. 

ReminUcences of a Muntmian, By tlie Honourable Giiantlev V. Berkelev. London, 

1854. Longiimus. 


SiNOB tlic days of poor Apperlcy, that most 
welcome of nmhroi, whom every one was glad 
to mount, and dine, and listen to, and read, this 
is perhaps the best adapted book to please a 
country gentleman that could jiossibly be in- 
diteil. They know Gmnthy Berkeley—we all 
know Grantlcy Berkeley. We know him in 
politics, by his punch in the head” pamphlet, 
wliieli he alludes to in the volume now bi'tbre 
us; in literature, by his “Berkeley Castle;” 
while, for his achievements in the line arts, avc 
cannot forget that seveiid very effective cuts ■ 
his ai>pctu'ed in Fraser. 

Here, however, we have only to deal with 
him as a sportsman; for although In: takes oc- 
Ciusion to discuss, in his “ Keininisccnccs,” evoiy 
possible topic, from a defence of the duello to a 
vindication of the “ tawny” livery of the Berke¬ 
leys, wc intend to see him only in his clmi'acter 
of a Imntsmun. 

Would the reader know udiat manner of 
man tliis pattern sportsman is ? We present his 
portrait, as drawn by Imnself:— 

rORTRAlT OF THE AUTHOR. 

My height, in my shoes, is six feet ivo ; without my 
shoes, in the mcasurcincut of the Coldstream Guards, 
it was six feet one and a ijiuarter. For seven^aud- 
twcuty years 1 have never varied in weight more than 
eight or nine pounds; my average weight being thir¬ 
teen stone: and, so to speak, even now, as ago advances, 
J have not an ounce of supcHlnous ilcsli about me. Age 
does advaucc, though: 1 see it in the “ crow*s-foot’' on 
my face; it is evident hy the snows that are falling 
among my hair; and, most of all, 1 feci it in not being 
able to quit the ground as 1 used to do, when desirous of 
jumping over an obstacle. 

The fcinhiine reader Mill note, that the “huuts- 
lUHii” cannot quite bring hhuself t<|frrite down 
his «ge. Wc would not, for the worlu, call upon 
D<‘lirclt to remwly the oiuisF>ion. Tlie Honour¬ 
able Grantley Berkeley, thorefoi’o, avos born in 

flic year-; and the lirat tilings he remciii- 

bern are, being taught to nboot blackhirdH by 
hiti father, and to box by bis brotluTS. Tlie 
sporting t^te developed itself rapidly; So wc 
say, with the author, 

TUK cor.nsTnEAus. 

Two or three other amusing anecdotes of the Guards, 
and then hark forward 1 When wc were quartered at 
Chatham, it obanced that I much wished to be in the 
midst of the season for pleasure iu Loudon, and, in con¬ 
sequence, as my brother oiHccrs resolved among them¬ 
selves to remain and do their duty, they good-naturedly 
favoured my desire, took my guards, and enabled me to 
ride backwards and forwanls to town on as good a hack 
as ever was ridden, colled Tippetty-whitchet This I 
did after every parade, from which a very kind com¬ 
manding olKcer would not (for ever) excuse me. The 
late Colonel Sutton was in command, and as almost every 
officer kept a do^jltmc day, when half a dozen curs were 
barking at me, Sutton said, good humouredly, " Why, 


Berkeley, you are so little here, (ho very regimental 
dogs don’t know you." Heaven knows there was not 
much society just then, if ever there is, in Chatham, so 
the dining out of an officer of my regiment was very 
rare, and the one who did dine out otten had some prac¬ 
tical or boyish joke xdayed on him. One day, tlio lot to 
dine nut fell on a friend of mine, when the old choleric 
and bearded barrack goat was inducted into his bed¬ 
room, in company with all the cur dogs of the barrack 
yard, and the barrack-master’s cock and hens, which 
M'oro put to roost on the hack of the tent bed. ’i'he 
lamp at the foot of the stairs, whereat he would have to 
^ight his candle, was then carefully oxiitiguished, and 
cve^body retired to their rooms. Late at night the 
entrance door opened, and my friend’s voico^as heard 
sx^ostrophising the defunct light, and the trimming of 
lamps by degenerate mess-waiters. Brc lie had stum¬ 
bled many steps up the dark stairs, the goat, 8upi«scd 
lobe in the barrack yard, came in for bis share of male¬ 
diction, for Avafting his perfume even to Bic officers' 
apartments. As the irate but unsuspecting step neared 
the bed-room door, a creeping noise of nails might be 
heard on its floor within, of dogs who were tired of a 
blind melee in the dark with the choleric goat, and who 
knew tliat they were not where they ought to he, and 
tliat in all probability kicks were coming, ’rho nails 
all congregated to the crack of tlie door, and when it was 
opened every dog dashed over each other’s back to get 
out, some yelling with what they had, and others iu cx- 
ppctation of what they might get, and down stairs they 
all wont, an avalanche of canine fears. Having, as it is 
supposed, kicked till he found the landing-place clear, 
an angry voice from the kicker, it was presumed, was 
directed towards the doors of suspecteu delinquents; 
and the words, “ if 1 knew,” niul “ cowards,” were dis¬ 
tinguished by the side-s^dit listeners, who were well 
aware that the fun was not half over, ’i'ho door of the 
bedroom then closed with a bang, and the first note of 
a renewed strife was that uttered by the choleric goat, 
who was up on his hind logs hutting and baaing away 
like mad. The noise as of two combatants closing iti a 
trial of strength was then beard, the bedroom door was 
shortly rc-ox>cned, and the goat was hurled down stairs. 
" Not all done yet,” said the listeners, and a long inter¬ 
val of quiet followed, broken only by an occasional step 
about the room, as of a man undressing, U seemed then 
that tt tall form threw Itself on the bed, and cither with 
head or arms, or both, swept the cock und hens from 
their quiet roo&t just above tnc pillow. Cock, cock, cock, 
cock, cackle, cackle, cackle, was tlieu the cry, and the 
screams of the feathered intraders, Avho were caught 
and flung out of the window, followed. 

Tho autlioi* hikes tlic mujiagcmciit «t*a sub- 
ncriiition pauk of stag;-huiuuls!i; and inaiiy nud 
learned ara liiis disipiiHitions upon hin ii^uim^c- 
inent of hounds and horses, and deer Avheii 
taken. Accnstoineil ns avc uro to consider 
Gi*:mt]ey Jierkeley ns the very imxicrsoimtioii of 
thofortiter in re, he seems to be a strong advocate 
for tlio Huaeiter in modo, especially as regaixls 
the brute creation. As to the (fenus homo, avc 
remark, that a great many '^punches in the 
head ” ocenr in flic courac of the volume. We 
sire not, however, going to extract our hunts¬ 
man's doctrines. Those who sock to profit by 
them must study them in the book; wc shall 
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only waiitli'i' up and down in soai'cli of a little 
eiitci'tsuinnciil. 

Tliere is no fprajihic description of a good run 
tlii'oiigliout the book—nothing like Nimrod’s 
Qtiurn Hunt. There is, however, a great deal 
of this sort of reading. 

TUB TIBLU. 

Ill the stag-hunting days of which I am speakiogf 
among the members of my hunt, the lato Colonel Stau* 
don, of the Guards, was one of tho foremost of the first 
fliglit of riders over a country. On ** Pilgrim,** and on 
a compact chestnut horse of his, whose name 1 forget, 
nothing could beat him. In saving a deer, too, he never 
spared himself, aud be would at any moment go into 
the water, when a deer had taken soil, and was in danger 
of being drowned by tho hounds. I shall not in a hurry 
forget Ills having gone into a pond up to his chiu, when 
a little fitinickiDg man, who had out with him a pocket- 
llask of brandy, came up and tendered him** a sip.*’ 
My gallant friend thanked him, and applying the small 
flask to his lips began to turn up tho end of it, white the 
civil little roan, who wanted at least a sijt for himself, 
eontiinied n scries of saltations, as male opera-dancers 
may be seen to do when the sylph coyly bolds aloft a 
flower, in a vain cudeavour to recover a timely pos¬ 
session. i icmeinlicr Colonel Staiidcn, and a Mr. Smith, 
from llanwdl, then 1 think both on chestnut horses, 
going beautifully together, in one of tlic fastest things 
I ever knew, over the Harrow Vale, and culling every¬ 
body else down. Mr. Foytou was also very good. The 
late Mr. William Locke ; Colonel Kingseote, ok a heavy 
weight; and, though last not Imst, the late Lord Al- 
vanly, also among the heavy weights, would not be 
ilciiicd. Mr. George Hawkins, on the most extraordinary 
mare to carry weight I ever saw, could always hold his 
own. Lord Cardigan was equal to any one. Colonel 
(freeuwood, of the Life Guards, one of the finest horse¬ 
men J ever saw in my life, would at any time go into 
any water, horse and all, when the deer was In danger, 
and from the midst of the plunging and furious pack 
put his whip round the deer’s horns, and guide him to 
the shore. I have seen hounds, when horse aud nil have 
been swimming, mount for an instant the withers as 
well as tlic croup of his horse, aud in their blind eager¬ 
ness, midst the noise mid spray, catch at his horse’s 
mane in mistake for the doer; yet in the midst of it 
all, the light aud steady baud never checked the horse 
in his stroke, nor did 1 ever see the one or the other iu 
danger. The awkwavdest accident that ever bcfel him 
was when the stag and hounds were in the Paddington 
Canal. Colonel Greenwood was desirous of heading 
them, and, in riding under the bridge on the towing 
path, the horse shied at the stag, and, in an endeavour 
to turn round, slipped his hinder legs from under him, 
and fell completely backwards into the water on his 
rider. Both disimpeared for an instant, and rose on 
different sides of the bridge, when in a few moments 
more they were together again, and saving the deer as 
if nothing had happened. I saw mine worthy host of 
an inn .nt Twickenham, ** Mr. Tapps,” ride up to tlio 
hounds in a flooded meadow, where they had got their 
deer, and, not observing thej brook whence the flood 
came, take a dive into it unintentionally, when the 
hounds absolutely seized his horse by the bead, as he 
came to the surface, and in mistake very nearly drowned 
him. 

Sir Francis Durdett and Lord Palmerston were then 
of the hunt; and again Lord Clanricarde, whom nothing 
could beat (though 1 remember a curious fall he go^ 
over a low rail, in the park at Cranford, on his white 
horse), was constauUy in the field. Lord Clanwilliam, 
Lord Kinnaird, and the lato Duke of St Alban's, were 
regularly o^t with me) together with Colonel Parker, of 


the Li fe G iianls; the late Colonel John Lyster; the lato 
. Mr. Charles Tollemachc; the late JiOrd Hokeby; the 
present Lord Roklby; the late Mr. John Mont^ue, 
Sir George Wombwell, and Mr. Hugh.Lindsay. Than 
the present liord Hokeby, no man was better over a 
country, or a finer horseman. Indeed, my field occa¬ 
sionally contained all the hunting men from all parts of 
England, and Scotland too; from tho Land o’ Cakos, a 
downright good one came in the person of Sir David 
Baird. It would be idle to attempt the entire list, so I 
have given a few of the names of those who were my 
usual companions. 

What manner of iici^1ii)onra the Imntsiunn 
and his kennel were may ap[)oar from the fol¬ 
lowing rcmiiusccnco; — 

ANTLERS AT IIOMR. 

The chase, particularly when a deer, by being housed, 
had learned there was safety in it, frequently ended in 
mansions, cottages, or barns, and 1 cannot help saying 
that in almost every instance 1 met with the greatest 
good nature. Ou one of these occasions, we ran np to 
the ciitranco of a gentleman’s kitchen, iu the rear of his 
premises, and the hounds bayed at the closed door. 
Heads of domestics through the pantry window informed 
me that the stag was in the house, and that they M'ouhl 
admit me, ** if 1 would keep the dogs out, as tlic children 
were afraid of them." The door being opened and 
closed earefull) behind me, I went in, ushered by a 
butler, and peeped at by many maids; and, ou asking 
where the slag was, the butler replicil that he had ))eeu 
ill all the lower odiccs, and when he Iasi saw liiui he 
was going ni> the drawing-room stairs. On asking for 
the master and mistress, the man replied, “ his master 
had gone up after the stag, aud that liis mistress was but 
poorly.” The butler introduced me to the drawing¬ 
room, but neither master nor stag wore in it, when at 
that moincut a door at the other cud o\ienod, and the 
owner of the house came in, under visible though sup¬ 
pressed excitement. 1 began all sorts of apologies, as 
usual, and for a moment the gentlcmnn was civil 
enough; but on my asking u'hvrt'. the stag was, all 
restraint gave way, and in .a fury he replied, “Your stag, 
t)ir, not content with walking through every olKce, has 
been here, S^ir, here in my drawing-room. Sir, whence 
he proceeded up-stairs to the imrKcry, and damn me, 
Sir, ho *s now in Mrs. —’s boudoir.” All I ctniUl say 
was, that i was very sorry ; and I asked what I was to 
do. He left me in the drawing-room for a few minutes, 
and then call^^mo to follow him, and the stag was in a 
passage at the top of a back stairs. The deer gut down 
again into the omccs, whei’O he was safely secured. 

SometiiDos diiHciiltii^ occur Avith tin; pro- 
pnetors, and soinctimoa >v»r is Avaged and pri¬ 
soners taken. 

THE HUNTSMAN ruUNDKTil THE UUTClIF.R. 

There is many an amusing thing done and said in a 
hunting-field; and, though some of the jokes will at 
times M coarse, still there arc many that will bear rc- 
l}cating. An answer from a funner one day to Sir George 
Wombwell, who was looking for his second horse, was 
quaint 

" 1 say, damn it, farmer, have you seen my fel¬ 
low P” 

*1 No upon my soul,” replied the bluff* agricul¬ 
turist with bis hands iu his breeches pockets, ** I never 
did!” 

A gallant ofHcor, who had lo&t the hounds, called to 
a farmer in the Harrow Vale, who was standing at some 
little distance with a fork on his shoulder, and asked 
him if he knew which way the hounds were running. 
The farmer nodded apparently in tl^^fErmative, and 
beckoned the soldier up for further lews. My friend 
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rcHlc np, and not l>oing on his guaiil, was talcon prisoner, 
and, I Iwlievc, had to pa; for his 1 have l^en 

told that my gallant friend Colonel Scott, of the (luards, 
vas once seized in the Harrow Vide, and locked up in a 
mil], but that lie made such a terrible row, and was so 
uneasy i his prison, that he even set the mill going, 
and in the confusion effected hia escape without ransom. 
Of course, among it all 1 did not entirely escape moles¬ 
tation. A butcher’s dog near the Magpies Inn caught 
the stag, and had got him down in a ditch by the side 
of the road, aud ou getting up to the spot, 1 had to de¬ 
scend into tlio ditch to choke off the dog, when of course 
1 also gave him the whip. While doing this, in the act 
of stooping, I was suddenly seized, and my head forced 
against tlic bank. Out of breath as I was, 1 contrived 
to cast off the weight that was on me, and to step up 
into the road, when 1 saw m^ foe the butcher squaring 
at me as Dickens’s cabman did when he offered to fight 
Mr. Pickwick for the shilling fare. Not a word was 
spoken, and I hit out, and caught the knight of the 
blue-frock with my right hand under the left eye. The 
butcher sat down, and I remounted, the deer having 
gone off with nothing harmed but his ear. All this! 
have laughed at over and over again, because not a word 
was said, and it all seemed such a ^ttor-of-eourso, and 
a part of the day’s diversion. 

The Imutsinan now abnnilons the stn^, nnd| 
ilriven from the Harrow Vale, i*etvcata to llar- 
rold Hall, wlicrc ho sets to work to create a jiack 
of fox-hounds. We wish we could find room 
for the history of tins kennel, how it was built, 
how lie ent^iged his wliips, liow he bought his 
horses, and how badly off he was for blood for 
his new pack. 

THR VIR8T DAT. 

A last, the first day of cub-hunting was fixed; the 
morning came, and by half-past three, though it rained 
hard, 1 was on the best little galloway that ever was 
ibulcd, then only three years old,—my chestnut marc 
Freyia. I^ongstaff, who bad been gamekeeper to the 
grumlfathcr of the present Lord Noriliampton,—and a 
pretty good one, from the quantity of game lie once had 
(the remnants of a good show of pheasants were still in 
Yardlcy Chase when i first came there) —assured tno 
he liad several litters of foxes ; .and, depending on his 
information, not having liad lime to inspect the Chase 
myself, i drew fur them. 1 do uot^tbijlh there was a 
cub in the Chase. An old fov was kind enough to give 
the hounds a view at him; but from him I was subsc- 
qiienlly obliged to refrain, as he went into the corn. 
Nevertheless, this old fox did me some good, by show¬ 
ing himself to the eyes and noses of my main depen¬ 
dence, the hounds that had hunted stag, and, at a cheer 
from me, capped as I had an opportunity of capping 
them to a view, they ran him right merrily. I drew 
again, and discovering that at least no one belonging to 
the Chase could shew me where the cubs had used, 1 re¬ 
solved to return to the Harrold woods, with which I was 
blotter acquainted. Large as the quarters are, and tan¬ 
gled with blackthorn, briar, hazel, oak, aud luxurious 
grass, OS the underwood is, though 1 knew there were 
cubs there ^r thereabouts,—stump-bred foxes shift a 
long way sometimes inslho course of a night,—>I had 
dimculty, from the want of a body of hounds to draw, in 
finding one. Having but one thing left for it, 1 rode 
into the thick of the cover myself. In this way, with 
not more than two or three hounds drawing wide of me, 
I bad forced my passage into the middle of ” Harrold 
Dungey,” when, within ten yards of my foot, 1 heard an 
eager whine and a dash as of a hound at something, and 
then such a crash—for about forty couples of hounds 
were round me-^ mode my heart almost jump out of 
ray mouth. Full jery in a moment was the pack, for the 
cub was in the- midst of them, and right lustily did 1 


encourage them, ’fhe rain had eca.tcd, it had all come 
down, aud though the woo^ were wet. there was a scent. 
The first ride 1 got into, how eagerly 1 watched, to view 
the fox, ascertain if it was a cub, aud see what hounds 
were l^ing. The erv came right for where 1 stood, 
but the fox bad crossed before I got there. The first 
two bitches that came into the ride, working evidently 
as if they were used to it, were Buxorac and Brilliant, 
given mo hy Mr. Russell of Braneepeth. Beautiful they 
were to look at,—but because they were in their prime, 
this being their second season, 1 nad set them down in 
my own mind as drafted for some fault. They never 
shewed a fault with me, but two better foxhounds never 
entered a kennel. We worked that cub for upwards of 
an hour and a half as if the hounds were tied to him, and 
1 don’t think we ever had another on foot; and at last, 
while he was threading a hedge that ran from one cover 
to another, a shepherd’s dog caught view of him, and 
coursed him certainly to a gate of a cover ride, and from 
that gate we could never hit him again. 1 drew every 
quarter of the woods near, but could never more touch 
on that cub; aud as tho shepherd admitted to a man 
some few days afterwards, that the cub had hung in the 
bars of the gate till hia dog got up to him, I have ever 
suspected that the shenherd knew more of the end of 
that fox than 1 did. Not wishing to jade my bounds, 
1 returned home. 

TUB ViaST BLOOD. 

Soon after this, I had been running old foxes and cubs 
in tho Odell aud Harrold woods, with a very indifferent 
scent all the morning, not having yet hod blood; aud 
the hounds were at a check in a small eoverof Mr.Orlc- 
bar’s, called "Little Gorcong.” I was sitting by tiio 
cover-side, speaking to tho hounds, when I thought 1 
saw something rise over a headland in a distant field, 
mobbed by the rooks. I looked stodfastly, and, going 
heavily across ridge and furrow, I saw a fox coming 
towards me over the open; and, as he came nearer, 1 
diaUnguisbed an old fox, a ^ood deal used up. Ito was 
cvid^ly coming home again, from a ring bo liad given 
bimsm over the open, under a delusion that the hounds 
(hat had run him in the first of the morning in covor 
were still after him. Stock still I sat like a statue; and 
luckily no other person was on that side tho cover, and 
not a bound in cover spoke. On the fox come, the rooks 
leaving him as they saw me, till ho woa well landed In 
tho grass-field where 1 stood, and within forty yards of 
the little cover full of hounds. As soon as he saw me 
he dashed for the cover, and I gave such a view holloa 
and touch of the horn os sent him in,—taking up all his 
attention, and bringing the hounds out, or gathering 
them near, to meet him. One hound met him on tho 
bank, and caught at him; but be was gone in an iiisUnt, 
with all the hounds crashing at his brush. The cover 
became foiled, and, Aough we contrived to head him 
whenever he would have broken for tho great woods 
and fresh foxes, ho lived for another hour; and tlicn! 
did 1 not rejoice, when I beard that, to a huntsman's 
ear, unmistakable silence, broken only by a gmBrl, that 
roelatms a victory 1 This was m^first fox. The gloves 
bad on when 1 picked him up for days wcit as per¬ 
fume in my nostrils. 

Wc have marked a liundred pages oflhi» 
hook a8 well worthy of exti'act, and the diffi¬ 
culty now is to select from these selecfions. Our 
last scene, however, shall be peaceful— 

A HABFT FAMILY. 

While writing this work, 1 am sitting in my study 
at Beacon Lod^e, the wide and open window admitting 
tho southerly oir fresh from the blue wave of Christ¬ 
church Bay. There are but seventy yards of short turf 
and lawn between me and the edge of the cliff. The 
furthest pet from mo is my grey forest-pony, Dingle, 
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calmly cropping^ tbo short greensward, while round her 
legs arc frisking a quantity of rabbits. Here and there 
some beautiful little bautams, with their chickens, are 
in search of insects: the group varied by several hy¬ 
brids bred from the bantam and pheasant. Nearer to 
the house are rabbits stretched in the sun, and basking 
in company with Hrenda, the pet of the drawing-room, 
a greyhound who won the Puppy stakes of her year at 
the Oreenway, in Gloucestershire. A New-Porcst fawn, 
now approximating to a doc, and, locally, almost the 
last of her race, bounds in play here and there, where 
used to frisk my poor Gs/elle; and a stout game-cock 
seems to preside over all, one or two pert little bantam- 
cocks absolutely availing themselves of the shadow of 
his tall, bluff breast as a cool place to crow from. When 
they crow, the otdy effect it has ou the warrior is, to 
make him turn his head a little on one side, to look out 
at the corner of bis eye, ns if be would say, with the 
"Frenchman, “ Est-il pour dc rirc, ou pour dc bon P” 
A pheasant, a partridge, or a hare, occasionally joins the 
various groups, and Harou, the dccr-dog, will sometimes 
walk through them all, without causing tho slightest 
terror or commotion, and, thumped at by the hinder leg 
of some of the rabbits, in the midst of them claim aquict 
corner in the sun. By my side, and watching my pen 
as it moves, sit two goldfinches, trying to sing down any 
slight scratching it may make on the paper; and at my 
foot a merry starling, who at times in aseason is slightly 
indisposed, but as invariably cured by the administra¬ 


tion of a spider. All these creatures know ne ; and, to 
make amcn^ for the war and chose that I carry into 
other localities, 1 try to make my lawn and premises a 
scene of amity and peace. 

There is a general move among the living things 
from Dingle down to the rabbits; tbo move is towards 
the house. The noise of the drawing-room window, 
opening from the ground, is heard, and a run Is made 
by the tamer creatures to their mistress for some food; 
the wilder ones sit up and listen, and some draw near to 
pick up such part of the fare us rasy be carried by others 
to a little distance. To mo all this is very beautiful; 
and I feel, and am happy in the idea, that when tho 
masclo and lithe o*]imb have left mo, .and age comes 
on, I con sit among Heaven’s creatures in passive admi- 
ration, and pursue my favourite study,—which, to my 
mind, never palls,—the study of animate and inauimatc 
nature. 

Vfc take leave of Mr. Berkeley witli a very 
improved opinion of his talent, judgment (qvoad 
the fme mimve portion of creation), and good 
fellowship. Jlis book will take its plaoK beside 
thosij of ITawkemund Serope; and he liimself 
is (jvidcnfly such nn awkward eiistoituT to deal 
with, that we should like to pec him try his skill 
upon a handful of Cossacks. 
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I. Norway and iU Glaciers vmted In 1851 , followed hy Journah of Exeurahns in thelliffh 
Alps of Dauphine, Berne, and Savoy, lly Jamus D. l^oiinKS, D.C.L., &.C. &c. Ediiu 
burgh: Black. 1854 . 

IT, Scandinavian Adventures dtmng a residcyice of upwards of Twenty Years^ representing 
Sporting Incidents and subjects of Natural llhton/, and devices foi entrapping Wiid 
Animals I icith some €iccount of the Northern Nauna. By h. Lloyd, Author of “ Field 
Sports of the North,” 2 Vok Bentley. ISilL 
TTI. A Brage-Beaher with the Swedes; or. Notes from the North inli^'i. By W-Blancuuud 
Jkiirold. London: 1854. Cooke. 


Wr have hci*e a triad of 1101*1110111 ti^avellers, 
journeying with very different inbints. The 
tirRtis a innu of scienee, who gin-H forth replete 
with knowledge, aiifl looks ujion the hills, tlie 
glafici*s, and the plains only as facts illustrative 
of great natural laws. TIic seeond is a sjiorfs- 
iiinn, and a tlioughtfnl investigator of the 
habits, foiuis, and peculiarities of the beasts, 
lih’ds, and fishes (hat affoitl liim prey. The 
third is a tourist, wlio is smart ujion costiunoH, 
and repining among insufficient creature com¬ 
forts, Knowing nothing of science, little of 
natural history, and giving all his small 
wandering attention to men, women, meals, 
and conveyances. Let ns take their works in 
due order. 

And first for Professor Forbes. Jfis hand¬ 
some and wcM-ilhisti’uted vulumo is 0110 of 
those few books of tlnf year that must be jnit 
aside when read, rind preserved for refeiv’nee. 
It is tlie journey of a physical geographer of 
the very highest rank in sci(*nce, who lights 
up the path wheraou he travels, and Ieav(*s 
it luminous to those who f‘ollow. Wo have 
read the hook with interi'st, and with despair. 
No analysis could affoi'd any adcijuate idea of 
the work—no space tjiat could hei*e be granted 
us would cnnnh; us to discuss one-twcntietli 
jjart of its topics. Wo must console oiii’selves 
with tbo refieciion, that no one whom the opc- 
latioii of natural laws can iuterast would rest 
satisfied with any mere description of the 
volume; while those who lovo not to speculate 
upon such subjects W'ould not be invited by 
any dry compendium >ve could offer. Wo 
give up the idea with reluctance, but it is 7 iot a 
work ror a short analysis. 

Mr. Lloyd is a' far less difficult individual 
to deal with fliun the Professor. 

It is twenty-three years since vre loft Mr.* 
Lloyd at Lap Cottage in the Wilils of Wermc- 
land. Ho was then much engaged in chasing the 
mighty bear, monarch or the Scandinavian 
forests, knocking over a wolf, a lynx, or a 
glutton, trapping a fox, putting a riflo-ball 
just Inihind the car or the shoulder of an elk, 
or scampering over the waterfalls towed by a 
triumphant salmon. 


AVe rnnnot bo impartial if we have to deid 
with tin* book of a sportsman. Tt is such a 
pleasure to escape from tlic common-pEices of 
life, to g<*t rid ofyonder lisping cockney tourist, 
to shakfi oneself free of conceit and nirectalioii, 
and to take* a good lu'urty walk with a man in 
a shooting jacket and thick gaitera, with a riHo 
on his arm, a t>mcc of dogs at his liccls, and 
an eye for cvc'vy thing that runs, or Hies, or 
swims, or Idossoms, or grows, or (hut does 
none of all these. Such a man is Mr. Lloyd, 
ami delighliMl arc w*e to find, that diiuetly we 
lost sight of him, twenty-three years ago, htj 
cuHcunccd lumsclf in a comfortable dwelling, 
which, with its fishing rights, was rentwl to him 
at ten jiminds a year; that he furnished it with 
chairs at three Hhillings |)or dozen, largo 
fohling dining-tables at tlii'ce sliiilings and six¬ 
pence ('ucli, and chests of drawers at a like 
sum; that his commissariat department was 
snppli^nl with eggs at sixjicnce a score, beef, 
innttoii, and chei^e at twoiK'iiee 0. pound, and 
oats at three shillings a sack; tliat the Swedish 
gentry comforted him with their hospitality, 
and only occasionally boit'd him with that 
iniseralde musk for dulness and inanity, a 
game at cards. 

ITiirc Mr. Lloyd has led the life of a natural¬ 
ist and a sportsman. Time does not to 
Inivo blunted the keenness of his observation, 
nor to liuve rclaxcil the tension of his musek^. 
He shoots a bear os w'cll as ever. He is os 
careful as possible in racording every detail of 
the “Coui’tship of Fish” from the Miller’s 
thumb to the sly Silurus who \vpighs seven 
hundred and fiify pounds, and‘puffs down and 
swallows little children w'hile bathing; anu ho 
describes all tlie devices for capture, some of 
tlicm, we fear, not very sportsmanlike, snth as 
the sotkrok, the flott-ref^ and the botten-ref. 
We recommend any brother of the angle who 
has hitherto been satisfied to spin his gudgeon 
from the top of Marlow weir, and to live upon 
the recollection of that ten pound trout he 
caught seven yeara ago, to read the wonders of 
the Namsen. Sir Hyde Parker, who, however, 
docs not liimself altogether despise Marlow 
pool, killed a salmon in the Namsen sixty 
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onnds in weiglit: Mr. Dunn killed ninety in 
IS occosioiinl fishing during an inclement 
fortnight: W. Hutchinson “ never had a blank 
day there.”—Oh wonder of wonders! and 
incredible to Piscator! 

The Salmon of the Namsen will break all 
ordinaty tackle, running out frequently one 
hundred and fifty yards of line,” 

The Alten, the Tanor, and the Patsjoki, nva 
also fine rivers, ** good enough for any one who 
has not been spoiled by the Namsen.” 

Here, then, we have a full description of those 
regions, whereunto wc sec old college friends 
departing in early spring, and take leave of 
them, envying the vagabond independence and 
the earnest love of sport of men who can "and 
who will go to such places at such a time, to 
live with an ice-axe in one hand and a salmon 
rod in the other. 

But we must leave the river, The bear,” 
says Mr. Falk, a majestic animal. He 
instils fear and respect as well into mankind 
as into tlie brute ci'eation. People may say 
what they jdcase about his rapacity and the 
ravages be commits; 1, for my part, never wish 
to see him disappear.” 

Mr. Lloyd is somewhat discursive upon the 
subject of this his favourite pi'ey. 

TUB BEAR AND THE HORSE. 

Another alleged proof of tho bear's sagacity is, that 
when he has seized a horse, and tho terrified prey in Ins 
agony drags liis foe after him, the bear, in order to stop 
tlio headlong speed of the affrighted horse, retains his 
hold vith one paw, while with the other he firmly grasps 
tlie first tree they pass; when, owing to the enormous 
strength of his enemy, the poor horse is at once brought 
up and at his mercy. It sometimes happens, however, 
that if the tree or hush gras^ is only slightly embedded 
in the soil, it is tom up by Uio roots; when, for a second 
or two at least, tho horse, the bear, and tho tree may be 
seen careering together through the forest! 

Though in general horses, when attacked by tho bear, 
make no resistance, but trust to their he^ for safety, 
some are found who will stand gallantly on the dc- 
fensiv#and not.uufru^ucntly beat off tlie assailant. 

This was the case with a certain mare in Wermeland, 
which was known to have come off victorious in nume¬ 
rous conflicts. But this animal exhibited extraor^nary 
courage, as well as wonderful sagacity; for instinct telling 
her that her own soft liecls woiud have hut little eflect on 
Brain's iron carcase, she would not, after passing tho win¬ 
ter in the stable, betake herself to the woo^ in me spring, 
until duly provided with shoes. But when tho blacksmith 
hod performed *his part, feeling site was then prepared to 
meet enemy on equal terms, she would trot off gaily 
to the depths of tho forest. 

I have also read of a mare at Wuollerim, in Jockmock's 
Ijappmark, that was edehrated for thus combating wild 
beasts. For the mere fun of the thing, indeed, she her¬ 
self would at times become the assailant. On one occa¬ 
sion sho slaughtered three wolves which wore prowling 
in company on a new]y-fr<»en lake. 

Though 1 iiave never seen tho horse in conflict with 
the bear or the wolf, I can well nnderstand ^ot he at 
times proves a formidable antagonist; for, ind^ndently 
of his hcols (which with management may perhaps be 
avoided), lus fore legs are most destructive weapons. 
About two years ago a horse Uiui attacked a Suable 


pointer of mine manoeuvre possibly learnt in his com¬ 
bats witli wolves-kin tho most savage manner. No 
dancing-master could havo brought his legs into play 
with more agility; and it was only by a miracle that the 
poor dog escaped destruction. 

Here is an interesting anecdote os to the 
matei*mty of 

THE WINGBRWORTH BEAR. 

Tne first day our search proved unsuccessful; but on 
tho morning of the second, and when boating a rather 
fiiinly wooded knoll, dogs opened in a way that con¬ 
vinced me they had flUlcn in with a bear, or other noxious 
animal. I hastened to the spot where tlie dogs were 
challenging, but could sco nothing; neither did they 
seem to bo sensibbwbcncb tho taint tliey had caught pro¬ 
ceeded. I*rcsently, however, I noticed a chink, as it 
were, amongst the rocks, but on looking down found it 
apparently untenanted. From its very confined dimen¬ 
sions, indeed, it seemed hardly capable of containing any 
bulky auimat In this cavity, or rather in an interior 
chamber, which I had not previously observed, the bear, 
as shewn by tho dogs, that now camo up, was uever- 
tlieless snugly ensconced; and cubs also, as we knew by 
their very au^ble cries. 

When in tho early part of tlie autumn the bear took 
possession of this den, the entrance to it was no ilouht not 
only easy of access, hut quite visible. What with a barri¬ 
cade of moss, similar to that recently spoken of, and some 
threo feet of snow, which then covered the ground, it was 
now hardly perceptible; and had it not been fur the dogs, 
and for some marks made by tho boost in tho surround¬ 
ing trees, we might have passed the spot fifty times over 
without noticing it. 

In the tlicii state of tho aperture, it was quite im¬ 
possible for tho bear to leave the den. Taking off our 
Skidor, Uiorefore, we proceeded to unearth lier. But this 
was uo easy matter, and onW to be eflcctod by hewing 
away, with tho a.xc, the embankment in front. Whilst 
the men were thus occupied, and to guard against tho 
possibUity of her making a sudden rush, two stout stakra 
were t^iven crosswise in front of the orifice; though this 
precaution was perhaps necdlessi as sho made no cllbrt to 
escape. 

It must have taken an hour or more, nevertliclcss, be¬ 
fore a passage sufflcicntly large to .04111116 of tho egress of 
the boar was cleared, ulim this was accoinplisncd, tho 
peasants were ordered to the rear that they might be out 
of harm's way, and £lg directed to withdraw the cross 
stakes, mid afterwards to stir up tho beast with a long 
pole, previously prepared for Uio purpose. 

In the nicaiiwliilo I statiuued myself immediately above, 
aud within a few paces of the den, armed not only with 
my own gun, hut with Klg’s, which was lying in readi¬ 
ness at my feet; and I bad not long to wait; for the in¬ 
stant the pole touched tho beast, aud before KIg's excla¬ 
mation Sho's coming. Sir!” was well out of his mouth, 
she, with tho rapidity of thought, stood all but bolt upright 
before me: her jaws were distended, and her eyes, which 
seemed to protrude out of their sockets, shot forth fury 
and revenge. Had it not been for the embankment, she 
would at onco havo made her mcit; but tliis licing only 
partially removed, she could not clear the impediment at 
a single bound; and she had^no opportunity of making a 
secoua, fur at the instant of her appearance a bullet 
through tiie hack of tho head caused her to siuk lifelesa 
to the ground. 

The old bear was loft en cache; but the cute, three in 
number, were at once convoyed to Lbfokogsaseu; and 
though at the time of their capture they were only a few 
days old, we were enabled, by extremo care, to rear two 
of them. One is now in tho possession of Sir Henry 
Hunloke, at Wiiigcrworth Hall, in Derbyshire; and 
owing to good feetnng lie has grown enormously. ^Vith 
the exception of the hoax at tho Zoological Gardens, indeed, 
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I much doubt there being alwRer one in EngUad; and 
what is remarhaUe, he ii aa tame aa%verr^ a recent 
▼ieit to the Baronet» I placed my hand in the beast's 
month, which he alobberra orer aa affectionately aa in 
olden times. 

The wolves are familiar in these northern 
parts. Here is a specimen of wolfish coolness. 

A COOL WOLF. 

<*The same day, lOth of Febmary 1821, at one 
o'clock, Anna, a girl aged twelre years, dai^hter of Jan 
Janaaou of Bastmora (distant eight to nine miles from 
Stjemsnnd), was carried off by a wolf. 

** Hie mother had just left her daughter in the cow¬ 
house, bat hearing a cry of distress, she ran back to see 
what was the matter, when she found the door of the 
building closed, and outside of it an overturned pail, in 
which, to her horror, was lying the bloody flesh of Die 
right check of her child, as also the handkerchief that 
had served for her head-dress. Inking around, she saw 
the poor creature in the jaws of an immense wolf, wlm was 
dra^^g her up the face of a rather precipitous acclivity 
at some fifty paces* distance. The b^t had hold of the 
girl crosswise by the thigh; but as she was tall for her 
age, and heavy, and the ground slippery, and he in con¬ 
sequence unablo to carry her, ho would swing her half 
round, as it were, in advance; and when he had thus 
got his burthen a little before him, step forward a paco 
or two and repeat the manceuvro. 

“ As soon as tho poor mother saw the dreadful situa¬ 
tion of her child, she rushed distracted to tho spot, where¬ 
upon the wolf dropped bis victim. But as the beast only 
moved to a few paces* distance, where with distended 
jaws, and pen^nt tongue dripping blood, he stood eyeing 
her fixedly, the exliausted parent could not aid the suf¬ 
ferer until such time as sho obtained assistance. Whilst 
hastming to the spot, she thought she once heard tho 
child oxcl^m Jan, tho name of her young brother. Tho 
mother's cries soon brought the servant-maid, who was 
armed with a stout stake, to hor aid, ou which the wolf 
moved somewhat farther off. The mother now fell on 
her knees, and clasped her dac^ter in her arms; their 
eyes met for the last time, for after uttering a single 
sigh, the girl breath^ her last. 

Soon after the catastrophe, tho man-servant, who 
had been absent from the house, returned and assisted in 
besring homo the corpse; of which mournful ceremony 
the ww, who had remain^ stationary all the time, was 
a spectator.” 

Upon the fox our naturalist is very learned: 
how ne fishes with his tail, how he ^ts rid of 
fleas, how he ousts the badger, how he catches 
sea fowl, how he beguiles ducks, how he 
cheats the fisherman, how he circumvents rats, 
provides himself a stronghold, feeds at the 
enemy's expense, takes nis revenge upon a 
foe caught napping, may be here read with 
great pMculanty. But we can afibrd room 
K>r no more extracts, not even for the accounts 
of the lemming and its mysterious migrations— 
a plucky little animal like a variegated rat, 
which is eaten by thS herbiverous reindeer, 
migrates like a swallow, and throws living 
pontoons over rivers. 

There is a capital story of how an old bear 
mumbled at the scalp of the sportsman while 
he lay feigning to be dead. But the quarter is 
already me with sporting adventures. The 
illustrations ought to be very cheap, for they 
do not bear appearance of great expense; 


and as the book is decidedly a selling book, 
Mr. Lloyd has, we hope, gainra enough by it to 
continue his sport and bis researches for many 
years. We could wish, however, that he had 
told us a little more about the men and women 
of Scandinavia. He must have had great op¬ 
portunities of distinguishing the peculiarities of 
the rustic home of the Scandinavian peninsula. 
As he promises us a volume of Norse legends, 
perhaps he will remember that a few human 
figures improve a landscape, and that men and 
women may be worth studying, even although 
be cannot shoot them or trap them. 

Of the third work in the series we have not 
much to say in a critical spirit. 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold pursues the steps or 
the example of Miss Selina Bunbnry. It is an 
unpretending little volume of two hundred and 
filly pages, interspersed with sketches of the 
author in many different dresses, his friend 
Fopnyhead in many somnolent positions, and 
Stockholm under many aspects. Such a book 
is to be criticised only as a Cheshire cheese is 
criticised. We shall insert our critical tester 
here and there, and leave the customer to judge 
whether the samples are such os to induce him 
to become possessor of the bulk. 

SAKISH CICSnONK. 

The curse of Danish hotels, as of Swedish hotois, is the 
lock of good attendance, and the number of Enriish 
waiters who cannot speak English. On our arrival at 
Copenhagen wo were introduced to a boy, a prim, active 
follow, who could say, ** Yes, sir,'* ** Cunbe," and one or 
two other words, but who could not comprehend one syl¬ 
lable addressed to lUm in English. With the prince in 
the ** Lady of Lyons,” he could not understand English 
as we spoke it, and wondered probably, like the elevated 
gardener in question, who the deuce could. But hero I 
should pay a passing tribute of admiration to tiie black 
guide of Copenhagen, known to every English traveller 
who has visiti^ tiio city within the last ten or fifteen 
years. He speaks two or throe languages, is an excellent 
arithmetician, has his confirmed opinions on most points 
of politics, enjoys his ownparticulu theories on the beau¬ 
tiful in art, and is so proud of his perfect English that ho 
has taken particular pains to collect from passiffo tra¬ 
vellers the latest slang of good society. Ho woula scorn 
to call money by any other name than *Hin,'' unless, to 
avoid alUtcration, he were compelled to take refuge in the 
less fashionable won! ** rowdy .^* Certain Danish exhibi¬ 
tions were ** seedy,” not to say **slow,” according to bis 
phraseology; and certain members of our aristocracy, to 
whom ho had acted as guide, and by whom ho coq^sidered 
he had been badly treated, were ** scaly.” He ventured 
an opinion that there was nothing like leather,’*when 
Poppybead expressed his determination to buy a third 
pair of over-boots; and was decidedly of opinion that cer- 
ttin notabilities of tho city (all of whom ho knew, and 
whom he seemed to rc^rd as his inalienable stock in 
trade) were “bricks.” He informed us that there was 
“ no end of fun” to be found in Copenhwn, and pitied 
ns sincerely when, after resisting his en&avonrs to lure 
us to the local casinos, we expreMed onr determination to 
proceed at once to Helsinborg. 

SWSDISB COKVETAirCXS. 

First, there are the poorer class of Swedes, who are 
comprile^ for the sake of economy, to travel in tho pea- 
»ants’ carts, and who are generally enveloped in very 
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coarso furs, their Iieads covered witli very long-peaked 
caps. I’hcn there are the independent class of men, who 
possess a carriole, and are up to all the ** dodges** of 
Swedish travelling:—the mat-sack, the little ]u(^ge,the 
proper charges for postboys and horsw, and who generally 
have tlicorics about gotting from one end of Sweden to 
the other for incredibly small sums of money. This class 
has generally a moustache of prodigious proportions. 
Then there are the commercial men, who travel in car- 


No table-rajmingfhere, no hear, hears! no tremendous 
cheering: all is qtnet and ceremonious. But Herr Q^— 
docs not act like Tomkins. This gentleman, the instant 
his name is mentioned by his panegyrist, rises, and eon- 
tinnes standing till the ^company Imve drank the toast 
proposed in his honour. 

The volume containe also some commercial 
statistics^ and many observations upon the state 






gate for two shillings per hour—vehicles of most shabby 
exterior, which appear to have seen better days, yet have 
never b^n seen in their days of early beauty. These 
vehicles require two, and sometimes three horses, and are 
generally occupied by middle-aged gentlemen, who look 
gravely out, from the d^h ofliandsome furs, upon the 
peasants gathered about the vehicle. I.astly, there is the 
d.'ubing travelling vehicle, evidently tlie property of tlie 
evident count wiUun: the harness, chiefly made qf lea¬ 
ther, tells you this at once. Another feature of the scene 
is tlio money-bag. Tlie,carriole proprietor has his slung 
round his neck; the traveller in tho peasant's cart has a 
coarse linen bag; the count has his money in the pocket 
of his. carriage. lu matters of refreshment T noticed dif¬ 
ferences also. Tho traveller per peasant’s cart depended 
upon the cooked milk” and plentiful eggs of the sta¬ 
tion ; the carriole provider had some provisions with him, 
some brandy and cured flesh; the count from his mat-sack 
produced jerper exquisitely cooked, sutetantial bottles of 
sherry, and steaks ready prepared, and requiring only to 
be warmed, perhaps also pancakes rolled up, to be eaten 
ill the Angers. Thus, to the station-master, the patron 
of a peasant’s cart will generally, 1 should say, prove the 
best customer. 

SWEDISU TOASTS. 

But of people gathered about a diiiner-tablo I may here 
write a few more notes. They are without restraint, and 
very conversational. Their after-dinner speeches (when 
they make them) aro generally, I think, of the same but- 
ter-all-round description as those indulged in by the pri¬ 
vate curses of ICngli^ Society. The Swedes appeared to 
think with us that they were all ** jolly good fellows,” after 
a second bottle of wine, and that they lived only to in¬ 
crease their intense mutual admiration. After dinner, 
in England, each individual toasted is a liappy illustra¬ 
tion of every cardinal virtue: ho is a model father, a mo¬ 
del friend, a model brother—in short, a model man. Ho 


following serve as an example of the spirit in 
which these are made: 

THE SWEStSn PEASAETRT. 

** How,” I said one day, as we were travelling, to Herr 
M—, how do your peasantry contrive to realise for¬ 
tunes—to look down from castles upon the Ane shores of 
your great lakes ? ’ 

** In many ways,” he replied. Some of them ore keen 
speculators. Say a large estate is to be sold: they be¬ 
come agents for the sale of it in lots to tlieir neighbours. 
These arc allowed to buy, and to pay up in instalments. 
The agents receive these instalments, and about three pot 
"cent on each transaction. This proAt is augmented by 
the agent, who uses the deposits for six months, during 
which time he is allowed to hold them. Thus hard- 
headed fellows set to work, and realiso handsome sums. 
Tlioy also make largo sums by distilling Ankcl.” 

Thus I And that in Sweden, as in ^gland, tho great 
paths arc open to the peasantry; but Innd here, that 
whicli I cannot clearly see in England, an enlightened 
anxiety on tho ^lart of the nobles to honour all ^o rise. 
The diuidy lord of England, bidding for popular shouts, 
will even shako the hand of a working-man; but, then, 
this is simply to shew the terrible price at which popu¬ 
larity is purchasablo on English soil. What are called 
liberal peers have been known to entertain men of genius 
without putting the “ pale spectrum of tho salt” too pro¬ 
minently before them. These acts arc called condes^- 
sions, and lords are praised for shewing them; and it is 
precisely hocauso this praise is given and reedved that 
they are worthless—worse than worthless—pernicious 
and detestable. Tliat will be a time to talk of—a time 
when the cap may bo heartily thrown into the air—^when 
tho ballot-box, lying in the hall of the club-house of all 
taleuts, shAU mako my Iiord Downy tremblo in his pa¬ 
tent leathers! How, we talk of Swi^en as an aristocratic 


is Horace Mayhew’s volume of model men rolled into one 
splendid organisation. Well, this splendid being struts 
about Swomm also every evening, but dissolves every 
moTuing, as with us, when the sun and headaches come. 
There is a marked difference, however, between the En¬ 
glish after-dinner orator and his Swedish brother. Tho 
Englishman about to pronounce, or rather splutter, a pa- 
negyric, rises, hooks his left thumb in the arm-hole of 
his waistcoat, and, with an upraised right hand, opens 
Are upon the enemy. As he proceeds to tack wings to 
the back of his inestimable friend Tomkins, he warms 
sensibly; he raps the table, he spreads out his arms, his 
voice rims discordantly up and down the scale, and he 
condudes with a storm. Daring this exhibition the 
bashful Tomkins busies himself with his watchkey. The 
Swedish orator does not rise from his seat. Ho speaks in 
so low a tone of voice, that at Arst yon pay no attention, 
thinking he is addressing his neighcKiar only. The voice 
throughout preserves an even intonation: there is no per- 
c^tiblo rise or fall of passion in it, and the words are 
given in spasmodic threes and fours, thus: 

** 1 am anxious—^tbat we should—do all honour—to 
the toast—which has been—entrusted to mv care. Herr 

D-has been—for many years—engaged—always—in 

the undertaking—which has now—been brought—to—a 
very successful issue.” These words are pronounced with 
sharp, short pauses; the voice falling to a whisper at ^e 
end of eadi sentence. The guests are silent throughout. 


country—tliat is, a pcoplo conventionally aristocratic. 
Aristocratic tho people arc, proud to band ^emselves into 
distinct classes; yet conventionally aristocratic, 1 should 
say, as the r^ult of my observation, they aro not. For, 
as I have already written, the nobles have a true regard 
for all that is pure and patriotic in their countrymen, ir¬ 
respective of doss; and the peasants, with willing hands, 
but not with slavi^ hearts, 1 think, lift their hats to the 
nobles. If there be a dass in Sweden that can be called 
generally an unpopular class, it is the burghers. TheM 
aro rapidly rising m wealth and influence throughout ^ 
country. 

** And whon the peasant has saved a certain snm of 
money, how does he generally spend it?” I asked Herr 

** Generally he will spend it in educating his diildren. 
He usually contrives to send one to the Uuversi^ of tip* 
sola, to study for the churchS and dius die ranks of we 
Swedish de^ are diiefly recruited from the peasant 
class.* No stu^t can be a curate till he is twenty-flve, 
nor a rector till he is thirty. The valne of their rectories 
is not great, varying generally from 1001. to 4001. in 
English money, higheet salary gjren to a Swedish 
priest is t^t enjoyed by toe Bishop of Westerii, who has 
about 1000^. Enriish money a-vear; and just now peo|^ 
are clamouring loudly to have tnis sum reduced.” 

This sounded an odd kind of agitation to English ears. 
** Ob,” but vigorous defenders of the English Church will 
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ezdaim, ** H. in Sweden is worth 10Jin Engliuid.*’ Kot 
so; 11. will prodnce in Sweden not double the amount of 
luxury it win siTO in Rimland. I should say that the 
estahbahment of a man in Sweden who has 4001. a-year is 
about equiralent to that of an Englishman who has 7001. 
a-yeu. Therefore, let no reader run away with the im¬ 
pression that the Bishop of Westeras is as well off as the 
meek gentleman who presides over the spiritual affairs of 
Londim. The fact is not so. In Sweden the clergy are 
m ai nt a in ed as plain Swedish gcntlemmi, not as princes. 
Here may not be found that harsh contrast between pul¬ 
pit hnmiUty and social splendour—‘that continual whine 
about sackcloth and ashes from easy gentlemen buried to 
Ae chin in velTet. And this comparative simplicity may, 
it appears to me, be fiUrly traced to the wholesome relation 
in which the Swedish clergy stand to their parishioners. 

Thus the Swedish peasantry, in short, have every legi¬ 


timate avenue open to them. They are possessors and 
cultivators of their native soil; they are legislators in 
their own distinct chamber; they may rise to be chief 
spiritual advism of the state. 

We have now sufficiently introduced Mr. 
Blanchard Jcrrold to our readers, and we leave 
the introduced parties to cultivate or shun each 
other, as they may please. 

Of these three works, liowever, that of the 
Professor is the only one which tells us any 
thing that has not been much better told before. 
The public is not eager for any more Scandi¬ 
navian Titivcls.” 


Xt/e m Abyssinia, By Mansfield Parkyns. 2 vols. dvo. With Map and illustrations. 

London; John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


OuR author is a gentleman of confirmed no¬ 
madic habits, and, as will be seen, of strong 
paradoxical opinions, who evidently entertains 
a decided preierence for life in the torrid zone 
to that “about town;'* but we do not think 
that many of our readers will be induced, from 
the alluring character of his descriptions, to 
follow precisely in his track. 

It is a general complaint with travellers that 
every corner of the earth is ** used upthey 
consequently are apt to sigh for the conquest 
of new worlds. There seems, however, to be 
still a tolerably wide field capable of explora¬ 
tion, if not in Egypt and Nubia, at least in 
Abyssinia and the unknown countries extending 
between that land of sable Christians and the 
heart of Africa. Let those of our dilettanti 
tourists who thirst for adventure, and can put 
up with discomfort in its wildest forms, betake 
themselves without delay to the south-western 
shores of the Red Sea, and thence strike inland 
in the direction of the lofly mountains known 
as Jebel el Komri; they will, wc promise 
them, have much to talk of and to write about 
—should they happily return. They must, how¬ 
ever, according to Mr. Parkyns, first learn to 
dispense with most of the appliances of civi¬ 
lization. 

It is not sufficient that our traveller should 
be able to eat “anv thing that is clean and 
wholesome he will have to appease his crav¬ 
ing with manj things to which neither of those 
epithets can possiblv be Applied. Lion steaks, 
leopard chops, cdtelettes de loup, filets de cheUf 
hawk or crocodile au naturel, snakes in all stages 
of decomposition, lizards, locusts, &c., are the 
staple articles of an Abyssinian carte ; and our 
author seems to have subsisted largely on such 
fare when he was unable to procure a quivering 
and bleeding stake, cut a few minutes before, 
from the flank of a fat cow, which seems to 
constitute the chief delicacy of this delightful 


country. He assures us, however, with per¬ 
haps affected naivete, that he has never yet 
been able to manage either hycena or vulture, 
raw or cooked. 

For the benefit of those who may follow in 
his track, and with whom the climate of this 
region may not agree, Mr. Parkyns states that 
local bleedings, as practised by the natives, are 
often advantageous, “and firing with a hot* 
iron, at their recommendation, may also be 
adopted. For severe inflammation of the 
bowels, when you cannot hear to he touched on 
the part, some boiling water poured on it will 
be a ready and effective blister.” (!) Effective 
enough, no doubt. Only imagine a delicate 
and sentimental “travelling bachelor,” fresh 
from Oxford, finding himscli suffering inwardly 
from a heavy supper of raw crocodile, or hashed 
snake, calling in an Abyssinian M.D., and sub¬ 
mitting, at his suggestion, to be first fired 
across the loins, and then to lie for the remain¬ 
der of the evening with the contents of succes¬ 
sive boiling kettles on his abdomen—“a wet 
rag being wrapped round in a ring to confine 
the water within the intended limits! ” Gould 
the ill-regulated ingenuity of a fiend in his 
fiercest moods possibly devise more refined 
torture 7 Better far for the unhappy man to 
be “preached to death by wild curates/' to 
use an expression of Sydney Smith's—to*fall 
alive into the clutches of a Jew attorney or 
of a London publisher—to have.his patrimony 
absorbed by tnat most insatiable of all constric¬ 
tors, the Court of Chancery—to be compelled 
to sit out a debate on the “ wronp of Ireland” 
—each or all were surely preferable to a course 
of Abyssinian pyropathy I 

As our readers, when the^ commence their 
Abyssinian travels, will, besides eating snakes, 
be constantly liable to be bitten by them, stung 
by scorpions, and other little incidents of that 
sort, it» just as well to know, that they should 
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instantly '^cut away the part with a knife, 
then apply the end of an iron ramrod, heated 
to a tohxte heat. Aquafortis is, 1 haye heard, 
atill better than hot iron, as it eatsfurth^ in** 
So much for diet, medicine, and surgery: 
now for hotel accommodation. Of coarse, in 
this part of Africa there are no luxurious dens 
of extortion, swarming with wbite-chokered 
waiters, ba^en, fleas, and pert chambermaids, 
like our railway caravanseras. Oh no!—a^the 
end of your day’s march, unless you happen to 
reach an encampment or a Tillage of huts, you 
spread a skin upon the parched sand to repose 
upon, throw another over you for a coverlid, 
and get through the night as you best can*. 

If you want supper before you retire be¬ 
neath your hide, and have not a good lizard or 
a fat viper handy, you mix up a little flour and 
water into a ball about the size of a nine pound 
shot, insert a hot stone into the centre, put it 
on the ashes for ten minutes, and then admi¬ 
nister the warm dough internally, washing it 
down with as much water as you can procure, 
to take the taste out of your mouth. 

If you seek a night’s accommodation in an 
Abyssinian village, here is a sample of what 
you may expect^ 

CROWDED QUARTERS. 

A narrow, small hut, barely high enough for a tall 
person to stand upright in, with a door araut fire feet 
high, the only aperture by which light and air had any 
chance of entering. In this ill-ventilated apartment 
wore packed the greater part of our company (about 
cloven men), two mules, and a number of goats belonging 
to the landlord. The atmosphere was of coarse none 
of the purest, but we had no remedy; the rainy season 
hod set in, and wo could find no other shelter for our 
people and animids. 

However, some people, it seems, view this 
sort of thing in a different light from what wc 
certainly should. Mr. Parkyns proves, satis¬ 
factorily I that the hut of an African savage is, 
in his estimation, “ far more comfortable than 
an English hotel, or even than the beet private 
house in Europe, because on entering the 
latter, though every thing is luxurious, nothing 
is handy: every little comfort you need, re¬ 
quires a sort of labour to obtain it.” 

* THB DSUOHTS Of SAVAGE LITE. 

If you arrive wet and tired in the hut of a savage, all 
that you do is to cast off in an instant the whole, or what 
art of your very scanty clothing you may think fit. 
n general you wrap yourself up in a cotton cloUi or piece 
of leather, and squat or lounge over the wood fire, holding 
up tho bottom edge of your garment so as to warm your 
body thoroughly from underneath. Food is brought you, 
of a simple kind but quite wholesome, and enough to 
satisfy your hunger. Supper certainly produces a most 
agreeable sensation in the body and mind of a hungry 
man, and you ^uat in enjoyment of it and vour pipe till 
your eyes beg;in gradually to close, your head to n<^, 
and at last, without any pre-dotermination on your part, 
your pipe falls from your hand, and you drop o^ wi^ 
all your comfortable sensations, into a most delicious 
sleep. On the other hand, in llngland, you most first of 


all flo into a col# bedroom and chaim yonr clothes, 
whiw, from the ingeniously-complicateirfiMion of them, 
implies at the very least half-au’^our's labour, espedally 
if wet. Ton then descend to your sitting-room, ana, 
perched on a queer sort of instrument of torture called a 
chair, try to fancy yourself comfortable in the contem¬ 
plation of a black-looking grate, containing in all proba¬ 
bility an Mually sombre^just lighted mass of coal, with 
a little flickering flame* a great deal of smoke, and no 
warmth whatever. Supper comes in—truly a very nod 
supper, to make use of a conventional expression—which 
to me implies sundry portions of good wholesome food 
that have been totally disguised, and rendered as un¬ 
wholesome as possible. Supper over, if you should wish 
to smoke, you must go out of doors, or to the smoking- 
rMm. By degrees you got comfortably sleepy over your 
pipe; you must get up, return to your cold bedroom, 
occupy half an hour in undressing, and then get into a 
cold bed, before you can indulge in yonr very natural 
inclination. . Now the change of atmosphere, and the 
refreshing sensation of cool linen, ore not at all friends to 
Morpheus, and it may be hours before your 8leq> comes 
as natnrally as it did over the fire. Perhaps you are in¬ 
dulged with a feather-bed; if so, you must be a hardy 
fellow if you close your eyes at all. So now, let no one 
for the future deem it singular that a man should like 
what in England is erroneously called ** a rough life I 
trust I have proved it to bo by far the most luxurious. 
But I must remember that ** different people have diffe¬ 
rent opinions,” and what is luxury to one, is hardship to 
another. 1 know that tho sort of life I speak of as en¬ 
joyable, is considered by some as uuiutellectual unre¬ 
fined. 

Further on: 

I was loading (he sa)^) tho life of an Abyssinian gentle¬ 
man about tuwu,” my hair well tressed, my pantaloons 
always of the newest, frequently of an original cut; in 
dull weather setting fashions, disputing and deciding on 
the merits and demerits of shields and spears: in fine 
weather swelling about the town with a quarter of a 
pound of butter melting on my head, face, neck, and 
clothes, and with a tail of half a dozen well-got-up and 
equally greasy soldiers at my heels; ^ing the great man, 
with my garment well over my nose, at every festival and 
funeral worth attending; hanging out” extensively 
when I had a few shillings to spend; sponging on my 
neighbours when, as was oftener the case, 1 had nothing; 
—in fact, living a most agreeable life on a very limited 
income. I cannot deny timt I look back to those times 
with a certain feeling of regret. It was the only period 
of my life in which lever felt myself a really great man. 

1 **cry very small ” in England, with a mndi greater ex¬ 
penditure. The men will not look after me with admi¬ 
ration, nor the girls make songs about me here. 

Now we make no scruple of expressing our 
decided ^ference^ neverthclessi for the rough 
life” of Faris or London^ over the luxurious 
existence in which the refined and polished 
aborigines of savage countries are wont to 
revel. We have travelled, perhaps, as much 
as Mr. Mansfield Parkyns^ wfi have endured 
privations, hardships, and bad fare, minus 
crocodile, locusts, and cat; have encountered 
perils, discomfort, and miseries in eveiy form, 
without murmur, when need was^ but right 
glad were we once again to find ourselves 
with an agreeable comranion at tbe “ CafiS de 
Paris,” the ^‘Frdres Proven^aux,” or, better 
still, at Philippe’s,” with spotless damask be¬ 
fore us, a bottle of Chablis within reach. 
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one of Champagne in prospedi .with sundry 
little arrangements^ such as rougets gratinh d 
la MofUe^auieu and Thon Marinie d Vltali- 
ennef riasolatteB h la Pompadour, Bicajiques 
aux feuiUes de vignes, Charlotte de Praises au 
noyeau, following each other at due intervals 
in noiseless succession. And entertaining im¬ 
mutably this (minion, we should certainty far 
prefer seeing Mr. Parkyns at our homely table, 
to joining his festive board, even though served 
by To/Luai such as he describes, on one occasion, 
as having ministered to him. The dinner in 
that remarkable instance was served ** by three 
of the most beautiful mulatto slave girls” he 
had ever beheld. 

ABTSSIMIAN WA1TAE88E8. 

One of them boro a bowl of new milk enough for ten 
persons. She presented it to me; I tasted it. It was 
nectar! and she was Hebe! But no juice of the treache* 
rous Tine was erer half as sweet as tliat milk; and os for 
Ilebe, 1 think she ought to consider herself highly flat¬ 
tered that erciv for a moment 1 should have mistaken 
such a beauty for her. She was, like many girls of these 
countries, and especially of her particular race, a perfect 
model of form, of exquisitely delicate features, and iu 
complmdon of a warm rich nut-brown. I am ashamed 
to own that my contemplation of hor beauties did uot 
occupy me half so much time as my description of them, 
for f turned an impassioned glance—not at her com¬ 
panions, though both were beautiful, one even quite her 
oqual>>but at die objects they carried. I found these to 
bo a large ** gad^i,” a wood^ bowl, containing a pile of 

rahif,'" or cakes of millet and wheat, and a vessel 
containing ** xneloh.*' 

But Mr. Parkyns, besides his partiality for 
bleeding beef and raw reptiles, has other singu¬ 
lar tastes. He had a favourite dog, which 
killed all his poultry and was always in mis¬ 
chief. Yet hear, how tenderly he speaks of 
him— 

A PET. 

Poor little Tokla! I new very fond of him; for, though 
rough and ugly, ho had such pretty, winning ways—-ho 
seemed always hungry, and would often bite people*s legs, 
occasionally my own, not at all from vice, but sheer 
appetite. 

What a delightful companion I But be had 
another, who possessed the happy knack of 
rendering himself agreeable in other ways. 
Listen, gentle reader, to the performances of 


XATCHAL BOeOO. 

doffi ** Maychal Boggo,** did not like rain, lo wh^ 
a heavy shower fell during the night—^my readers must 
remember that tropical rains are by no moans like a 
Scotch mist—he would come to me, and, witliout a^ 
ceremony or whining, make a detOTminM attempt lo 
work himself under my covering. Haychal, though a 
good and faithful beast, was ratlSr large for a bedfoUow, 
Ming as big as a Newfoundland, and inthal his hair was 
of that longish, thick, coarse des^ptlon which is peculiar 
to some of the mastiff breeds, and which, especially when 
wc%vettcd, is considerably o^riforous. A day’s tramp 
thrmh the mud did not generally make him cleaner, 
nor will he ablo to be very choice in diet; so, when 
he attempted to force himself into my society, X would 
say, Maychal Boggo, so far as bovd goes you shall 
share with me the last crumb, but really my bod is but 
just large enough to contain me alone." But he would 
not listen to reason, answering to my polite speecli only 
by seizing tlio comer of my leather with his teeth, and 
tu{QpDg at it in a m<»t systematic manner, till, after 
getting a few quarts of rain into my bed, 1 was obliged 
to make the best of a bad job and lot him in, endeavour¬ 
ing at the same time to leave him tiie outside place; for 
the skin which was wrapped round me, half over and 
half under, was not broad. He, howovor, was selflsh, I 
fear; for he would not be satisfied until ho had got into 
tho fold, leaving me ii^the worst place, and growling and 
snarling at me if I attempted to resist. His pertinacity 
was too amusing to allow mo to get angry, and I was in 
general too sleepy to have troimled myself about tho 
matter if he would but have kept still when he was there. 
But no such luck; if a byoma or other animal chose to 
approach our camp fifty times during the night, each 
time my dog would start up, and, planting his great paws 
on to my eyes, nose, mouth, or any part of my body umich 
happen^ to lie in bis direction, &rk himself into a fury 
for a few seconds, and then dai^ off in pursuit, dragging 
off my cover, and leaving me, ** puns naturalibus," at tlie 
mercy of tho storm. Often did 1 vow that ho should 
disturb me no more, and as often would ho return wet 
and recking from his expedition, sometimes with bleeding 
marks of the hyaina’s teeth, and serve me as before. 
This is a sample of the way we passed our nights. 

We wonder whether such amiable animals 
ever regarded with jealousy their masters’ raw 
sarcophagic fancies f 

We do not enter into any of tho very inter¬ 
esting details reepecting the country nor its 
inhabitants, because the book is really such a 
very interesting one, that everybody who has 
leisure should oertamly read it. The style is 
plain and simple, as befits such a work. The 
wood-cuts are numerous and well executed, 
and it is full of very entertaining anecdotes. 


Prom Mayfair to Marathon, London: Bentley. 


This is a rattle-chatter description of a tour 
through Frange and Italy, with an excursion 
by the Austrian Lloyd’s” to Marathon. 
Out of428 pages, 866 are occupied with the 
journey to Rome: nine pages, two days, and 
a couple of hired hacks, get the tourist w^ 
over the antiquities of the metropolis of Chris¬ 
tendom ; ten pages suflico for Corinth \ and 
eight for Marathon. 


The object of the book, therefore, certainly is 
not description. The design evidently is, to 
talm “ My Public ” by the arm, thrust him 
into a railway carriage, draw up the windows, 
and pour into his ear all that the author knows, 
thinlui, or imagines, about men, manners, po¬ 
litics, religion, morals, and metaphysics. Very 
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want to go. It is too late to think of this 
now that we are in New Burlington Street. 
I cnn^t fmnk you. So, faith, if you put your 
miiAiny fingers at tea-time over these pages, 
yOu must pay for it; you must indeed, my 
public.” 

Jn our last Number we noticed a very dreary 
novel, commencing, Ilow do you do, my 
public ? Fatter, eh, my public ? Manchester 
pretty quiet ?” &c, &c. &c. Now, as the fate 
of that novel certainly could not have tempted 
any one to imitation of the flippant familiar 
style, no pn'cat critical acumen is required in 
order to discern that “Walter Evelyn” and 
“Mayfair to Marathon ” are by the same indi¬ 
vidual. 

However, if wc con make up our minds to 
read a liook of travels, whennn nothing is 
described but the im})ositions of hotel-keepers ; 
if we can overcome our impatienee at the im¬ 
pertinence of the style—for surely it is bad 
manners in an author to forget that his reader 
is a sti'angcr to whom he hq^ only just intro¬ 
duced himself; if we can tolerate, or skip, the 
ludicrously self-sufficient disquisitons upon po¬ 
litics present and future, iucliidiiig the destinies 
of France, and the designs of Russia, Reform in 
Pai'liumcut, and the reason why an American 
loves a lord, the moral necessity of abolishing 
our hereditary peerage, and the proper distri¬ 
bution of diplomatic patronage (we suspect 
our author to bo a small diplomate);—if we 
can get over all these little difficulties, we ma^ 
glean some amusement even from “ Mayfair 
to Marathon.” 

We shall attempt to spare the reader the 
trouble of searching for the plums in this 
rather unevenly made pudding. He will very 
soon see that nine-tenths of what we shall ex¬ 
tract might have been written quite as well in 
Mayfair as on the way to Marathon. 

CALAIS. 

Is there any hope for that man with the curly hair 
and varoisbed toes, dragging about the poor, pale, 
hollow-eyed woman I remember so lovely but two 
seasons ago ? I would rather not touch on this story; 
it is among those that make one’s heart ache. Look at 
this man. He was a well-to*do tradesman once, and 
was goose cnou^ to go surety for a customer because 
he was a lord. He was sold out of house and home in 
conseqdbnce, and obliged to run away, to the great 
convenience of this nobleman, who thus got rid of his 
troublesome applications. Seo bow fat he has grown 
upon his troubles, what a flabby dabby, pot-bellied, 
crunkle-kneed old fellow it is; yet he wu an honest 
nan once, and had not always that queer, sly, sleepy, 
roguish twinkle about the eye. His experience of life 
has taught him a false lesson, and he thinks honesty 
decidedly a bad speculation. He teaches languages, 
and instructs the French children to recognise their 
U*s in perfect good futb, the only Uiing bo now does 
in that way. 

What are the rest of the dreary folk that pace up and 
down ^at weary ** place** like wild beasts in a cage, or 
as if they knew there were sermons in stones and were 


trying to read thei4 sfi day long P All day long, always 
at the same pace, and always with the eyee east down. 
Deceived friends, bankrupt tradesmen, beggared 
widows, rained orphans, are you avenged P 
For my part, if 1 had a spendibrift son I would bring 
him here to pass a week. He should make acquaint¬ 
ance with some of those promenading gentry, ana learn 
all about them, and how imprudence has kicked over 
mtmy a fine pril of milk, beside that in the fable. He * 
should come and walk with me on the pier, too, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and watch those haggard men 
straining their aching eyes towards England—dear 
England I Oh, for one hour upon her shores, so that 
they were free men. He should see them afraid to 
make acquaintance with each other, cut off from all 
friendship, all companionship, rusting, maundering, 
pining, {ratting away by inches. He should follow 
with his eyes (as I did with mine to-dsy) yonder tall 
man, walking with his wife upon the sand, and bowed 
down by care, not years, and see him weep silently, and 
his strong frame convulsed, as 1 am sure it was. He 
should hear the wife's soothing words, and see all the 
wealth of tenderness that she lavished on Mm waste 
itself, unheeded. God bless those women, how they do 
lovo us when all besides fall away! 

If he wanted a lesson in vanity I would consent 
to make acquaintance, and undergo half on hour's 
conversation with that hopeful youth of twenty-two, 
already turned out of three regiments, and who is des¬ 
tined to become a permanent resident of this pleasant 
place, solely from too great a delight in white gloves 
and having his hair curled. You would not end life 
like this, my boy P 

Talk of lessons of vanity, hark to that pompous old 
lady talking to her toady in front; she was once the 
mUtress of a rich man, and is still living on a jpittance 
from him whieli her milliners could not touch, she, too, 
has learned the wrong lesson of her life, and thinks and 
says that her vices have been more useful to her than 
her virtues. She was gay once when living on guilt, 
she is sad now it has deserted her. She was taught no 
lesson of religion in early life, and she learned nothing 
of the beauty and the good (k virtue, and she will not 
bear of it now. She belonged to the great uneducated^ 
a fearful class, my masters, a fearful class, believe me. 

It is painful, very painful, because at once ludicrous 
and melancholy to bear her boasting of bad things in 
bad English, and with such a horrible conviction of the 
truth of her maxims. It is worse to see her companion 
(a tradesman’s daughter, who thinks her a ^eat ladv) 
listening so eagerly to what she says, and dnnklng in 
the subtle poison with everj breath she draws, ft is 
painful, indeed, to see the glance she exchanges with 
that vidgar whiskerando, who passes in the midst of 
this precioiu talk, and it is too easy to foresee what will 
come of it And will she be happy too—will she sub¬ 
scribe six months hence to the csst-off mistress's Axiom 
that vice is better than virtue. Or, worn out by doubt 
and jealou^, anguish and despair, ruined, deceived, 
deserted, broken-hearted, will she curse that walk upon 
the pier this veiv afternoon. One thing is certw; 
the pompous old lady's conversation won°t make her 
any better: and one of these two will be deeeiver or 
deceived. Poor toady, we send our B^isaionsries to 
Tombuctoo, why not to Calais? They might escape 
being eaten, and do more good than by supplying a 
luncheon now and then for a pleasant pi^y of eannilws. 
Why did we not send out Missionarienlong ago P why 
do we not send them to our own provinces, quiet, sensi¬ 
ble men, who know the world, not mere cracked entbu- 
siasts P If we had done so long am we might bare 
prevented even the pompous md lady herself feom 

M be road by which sho has unluckily travelled all 
to find such a prickly moral at the end of It 

Oar toorist lias succeeded in reaching Faria 
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a series of miseries and) a host of impo¬ 
sitions which could have happened to no one 
man in no one journey. He might have 
picked up the following story without enduring 
any of these sufferings. 

XAPOLEOH HI. AKD BIS SENATORS. 

To ho sure, some of tlio senators seem oddly chosen. 
A member of the joekey-olub sauntered in tiiere tlio 
other day, and asked an admiring knot of idlers, who 
speedily formed round him, if they could possibly guess 
what hadJust happened to him. 

** Has Estrella run away P” asked one. 

** Bid you get a fall in the steeple-chase yesterday P*' 
another. 

“ Hare you made it up with Madame B.P'' 

** Have you quarrelled with Madame II. P*’ 

" Are you going to reform and get married P** 

Have you at last managed to drink the seTCnth 
bottle of wine at supper P** 

** Have you paid your debts P*' 

** No, Messieurs,'* said the dandy, feeling in his left 
waistcoat pocket with one hand and picking his teeth 
between each wonl with tho other; ** I see at this rate 
you will never guess the plaisante chose which has 
really happened. It has been proposed to me to heconm 
a eenator. 

'*Out,” said I, Sire, wUh all tho gratitude in the 
world for your offer, and the dotation, which would bo 
most agreeable to me, 1 am not fit for it; 1 can du 
nutliing at all but order a supper." 

“ Raison dc plus,” replied bis Majesty, ” nous sou- 
perons ensemble.” , 

” Mais, Sire, j'en aurals hontc, tout le monde so 
moquerait de moi I” 

” Ah, bah I” 

” Mais oui, Sire.” 

” Snfin j'insiate.” 

** Si qa m'ennuic.” 

” Ah qa I olora comme vous voudrez.” 

” And I refused.” 

The refusal was taken in perfect good part. The 
emperor seems teuaclonsly kind to any one to whom ho 
takes a fancy, and pursues tho excellent worldly policy 
of forgetting no service and forgiving no injury. 

We can afford only a very little sample of 
the religious disquisitions. 

REUQIOUS SlBTKRnOODS. 

Oh, my public, oh, my British public I I have no 
objection to your having abjured the errors of Popery; 
but 1 cannot help shaking my head when I think what 
root-and-branch work you made of it; and, under better 
conditions than of aforetime, 1 should like well enough 
to see tiie re-establishment of religious sisterhoods. 

But we must ^et on, even at the expense of 
administering a little chloroform to our talkit- 
tive companion. He is very miserable at 
Marseilles, for he has got into one of Mr. 
Muiray’s best-be-praised notels there. 

UARSEltLES. 

Through tlfb same ovqp of a waiUng-room, annoyed 
by the same ridiculous regulations, the same incivility, 
and the same extortions, 1 reach my hotel at Marseilles 
at half-past ten hi the evening. I am obliged to go by 
the omnibus^ because there are no fiacres or other 
carriages; 1 see my luggage roughly banded, and 
tossed about as if there was nothing but wool in it, and 
fiinging from any heiglit Muld not hurt it. 1 am 
deamned by a party of jovial commercial gents "chaff¬ 
ing" a resolute, stout lady, who got iuto the omnibus 
puffing and ainiggUng, and having squeezed a meek 
&g!im clergyman literally out of bis seat, announced 


her opinion that liberality, well understood, began at 
borne, and forthwith wrangled with the lad about her 
fare. I do believe that*every individual in the omni¬ 
bus, save the clergyman and I, took part for or against 
her, and all talked at once as loud as they could bawl. 

There is nobody to take my luggage at the hotelier 
who appears to expect the omnibus, or to care a straw 
about auy thing or anybody, or who knows if 1 can have 
a room, or where; but at length these questions are de¬ 
cided, and eleven o'clock seats me before a fire in my 
bedroom, with the bell-rope in my hand. 

1 ring. Can I have a pair of slippers ^ (I am too 
tired to unpack my own.) No, the hotel does not 
furnish them. Gan I have some tea F Not easily, cvery^ 
body went to bed immediately the omnibus came in (at 
half-past ten.) Well, n'importe. I feel you have the 
mistral blowing here, my friend the night-porter. 
Yes, Monsieur, slightly. Slightly! Ob, yes, very 
slightly: when it blows hard it tokea you off your legs. 
A^ how long is it likely to last? Bdais, monsieur, 
about six weeks: it docs not go away easily. Herd, 
bon soir. Bou soir, monsieur. 

1 tell you those things, my public, trifling as they are 
in themselves, because 1 am staying at tho first boUl in 
the place, where 1 know beforehand that my expenses 
will be thirty or forty francs a day, and also because t 
wish to shew you that every arrangement is equally badly 
managed at present on the Marseilles route;—every 
one, from the primary conslderatioDs of safety, speed, 
and economy, down to the minor ones of comfort, ci¬ 
vility, and altenUon. I remember arriving at this 
same hotel from Algiers, and thinking it a species of 
parfldise, as indeed it is to any thing out therc^a cir¬ 
cumstance to which many sea-port hotels owe their 
celebrity. On passing through here, however, from 
the other side, 1 maintain there is not a more perfectly 
filthy and worse conducted hotel in Europe than the 
one which enjoys the first reputation in Marseilles. 

Wc ai'c now on board the stcamcri and our 
companion is chattering thiis^ just ns wc enter 
the Bay of Naples— 

A LORD OK board! 

We had a great number of Amoricans on board, who 
" guessol ” anid “ calculated ” vastly during these pro¬ 
ceedings, taking care to gather, accidentally of course, 
round the luggage of Lora^—, whoso courier they evi¬ 
dently mistook for that nobleman. 

** How is it V* smd 1 to one of them I knew sufficiontly 
well to ask him such a question, *Hhat your countrymen 
have so unconquerable aweakness for a lord? Nowwhat 
those people are doing there is positively rude, yet tliey 
cannot help it.” 

** Why, i guess,” answered he, “we most of us think 
a lord must bo something considerable in tho way of 
talents and influence.” 

Now I wonder, my public, whether wo are justifled iu 
sending young scapegraces and old scoundrels out into tho 
world under these false colours. Lord A—— maybe 
indeed an honourable man, of great influence and high 
social position, but what do you say for giving a ^ploma 

of respectability to Lord -, who has just run off 

with his neighbour's wife, and who has been guilty of 
every conceivable crirao of omission and commission ? 
Bo not grow r^, and talk to me about your constitu¬ 
tion, ana your old institutions, my public. Our heredi¬ 
tary peerage appears to many a fraud upon society at 
large. I, individually, have no opinion at all about it: I 
osJy tell you what tho world says, so don't flout at mo. 

And now we venture upon a long but a last 
extract. Our tourist is at a ball at Naples^ 
and pretends to give us a picture of Neapolitan 
society. Perhaps it would do for any other 
continental dty just as well; and perhaps it 
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Avas written in Mayfair or in Marylebone, or 
at the Travellers’, or at the Wellin^on Club: 
but such as it is we give it. 

KKAFOUTAK SOCIETY. 

]>o you dance, my public ? 

“Well(with a smile and a blush; oh, what a 
modest public it is !) “ Do you T' 

“ I'faith no! a Benedict would be sage. A married 
man who dances commits a fraud upon the ladies, and is 
like one who has spent his fortune asking the same 
credit as one who has just come into it. But don't let 
me keen you. There is a sleepy-eyed littio lady there 
who will spin like a top. A wager on it! Besides, I 
know her, and her mamma will to pleased at my pre¬ 
senting you. Tlie Neapolitans love a true-bred Briton, 
and fancy they hear the musical jingle of his guineas 
every time he balancjays. 

us see who have we bore. There's little lV>m 
Bouncer, 1 see, to begin with, wild with pride and de> 
light at having been presented to the Princess Didildini, 
with whom he is now dancing. The Princess is the 
ninety-sixth of her princely family now living, and 
Admiral Blunt, who was nearly marrying her just after 
he was posted (three and twenty years ago, by-the-way; 
how time flies!), used to say he caught her doing her 
own washing. Ho did not mind it, being an honest 
sensible fellow, but she did: the Didildini bloro was hum¬ 
bled, for the first prince had been a great bandit one 
hundred and fifty years ago: and she would never see 
pour Blnnt afterwards. As for Tom, directly he goes 
home he will sit down and write a Byronic letter to his 
family at Dorking, and hint mysteriously at an ambi¬ 
tious passion which is likely to overshadow the rest of 
his days with grief and despair. Most of Tom's letters, 
indeed, allude to these two passions—^perhaps because he 
usually writes in a pathetic and tender tone of mind 
after supper. 

Then there is that bold and vivacious dancer, the Hon. 
Mr. Capro (brother of the great lady of our neighbour¬ 
hood), who is perpetually trying to perform incompre¬ 
hensible evolutions in wadtzing. I notice he has twice 
knocked his partfier's head in turning that unlucky co¬ 
lumn, and ho stands now with a spasmodic twitroing 
about the lips, and looking very red and foolish, trying to 
apologise. His excuses are not well received, and ho will 
be a uttlo snubbed by the ladies at the next bail. His 

f tartner might, indcro, forgive her bumped head—Ita- 
tans arc go^-natured—but he has tom her dress, and 
there are few ladies in the room who will not sympathise 
with her an^r at that. Milliners’ bills are alreaay long 
enough fur Neapolitan pockets. 

Make way quietly and without fuss, just with a back¬ 
ward step and a respectful bow. Here come the Counts 
of Syracuse and Acquila, the brothers, and wiA 

a lighter step the young Count Irapaoi. That gende- 
men dressed all in black and with a slight cast in the 
eye, him to whom the bald-headed individual, with so 
many stars and ribands, keeps bowing so respectfully 
every tinrohe speaks, is the unfortunate Condede Monto- 
molin. ^uie quiet, pleasant-looking gentleman standing 
near in ^nversation with one of the ministers, and whose 
face is of th^ Vthe few) yoft take a fancy to at first 
sight, is the genfle and kind-hearted bearer of a great 
name—a name already so famous in diplomacy dmt it 
was hard to wear it worthily; but he is the brother of 
the neatest statesman England ever had—of one of na¬ 
ture^ noblemen, so courtly, so good, and so gifted, that 
his kinsman could hardly he other than he is. 

With a rustling of dresses and a gale of perfome in 
sail a bevy of German countesses, too loud, too hot, 
and too r^ and too fussy, and too msty-haired, and too 
wide-mouthed and thick, for us; but let them wad^e 
by with heads and hearts choked up wi& pedigrees 
nonsense; I vow the jewellery some of them wear would 


disgrace the wife ol a collier captain at a tea-paity in 
Newcastle. But thiy have not an idea of this; and 
tiiere! just as 1 expected, they have snubbed down pretty 
little Mrs. Trevyllian, be^se she has not a handle to 
her name. Ob, ladies I ladies! ladies! 1 am afraid it 
is a stem lesson that would do you good! You have had 
two and forgotten them, beware the third I 

I wonder how LoH IKUwater is, economising here; 
and how and where he finds the money to keep imoat as 
he does, when his creditors only allow him a few hun¬ 
dreds a-year. Tantivy does not lend it him I know; 
for though I/>rd Tantivy has been a young man these 
five-and-thirty years, and is now dancing with the pret¬ 
tiest girl in the room, he is too old for that. 

That lively fellow chattering with the Duchess de 8- 

is Captain ^It. Astonishing spirits Bolt has; but I 
am afraid the duchess will be out when he calls at her 
palace to-morrow evening. She cannot very well get 
away from him just now, and she is too clever and gentle 
to wound any one; but I heard the Marquis de Babille tell 
her that unlucky story about Uie Captavi last spring, in 
Paris! It was an ingenious thing that escapade of BiHt's: 
he got Lord Newcome, of his regiment, to lend him six 
thousand pounds to pay agambling debt; Newcomo 
ave him a cheque for it. The next morning Bolt came 
ack and said ho could do with four, so if lie would give 
him another cheque he would bring him back the old one. 
Of course he kept boUi, and boudt himself a snug in¬ 
come in some foreign funds. 0& enou^, however, but 
such clever fellows don't get on; and somehow or other, 
sinco the story has got wind, Bolt seldom can stop 
loM in the same place. 

This bandy gentleman, like a market-gardener, and 
who evidently thinks himself tho man of tlie evening, is 
a captain of cavalry, and his decoration, or his impu¬ 
dence, has won the heart of as sturdy a princess as vou 
would like to see. Neither of them have any thing like 
the income of a clerk in a good bank, but they are to be 
married next week, and will lead the society in a good big 
town too. When we know these littio secrets we must 
not bo surprised, my public, at not being invited to dinner 
by foreign great men. 

Poor J.4idy A——, who made that sad mistake with 
Constantine Petit-Pas \ All for love and tho world well 
lost! I have not seen her these twenty years. And so 
she has come here to bring out her daughter, has she ! 
X wonder whether that stm-backed fellow, Staunton, 
will have courage enough to marry the nrl and forget 
that she is tiie daughter of a divorcTO. She seems 
modest and pretty. I shall think better of him if he 
does. 1 confess, my public, my heart always bleeds for 
those unhappy castaway mothers masking the carklug 
care within them by smiles and pride, armed at all points 
against the possibility of a slight; seeming cased in such 
an impenetrable armour, yet open to the barbed shaft of 
a single look; quivering with anguish at a chance wor^ 
maybe not meant for them. They can come to such 
places as these and bring their daughters, and perole 
say they are brazen and shameless when they do so. God 
knows they would rather stop away, but the girl must 
come out and be seen SQmewnere I Poor wretdies, they 
could bear, as they have borne all that has come a^ 
gone—their own shame—the insult and cr^ humilia¬ 
tion which has followed ^em ever since^ \mt this is 
the bitterest cup of all. Coumge, poor wounded heart, 
now yon have seen BLate to bed and are alone with your 
own thoughts. Ck>nrage! courage 1 dear lady. Tes, yrs, 
fall down on your knees, but do not sob so paMionaw. 
It was a hard trial, but yon went throngh it bravwy 
(though Am son was there). And now pray—pray to 
him who said, in his beautiful wisdom, “ Neither io 1 
condemn thee.** 

“ I never saw such impudence in my life,** criee Mrs. 
St. Quentin, tossing her tnrbaa. **lf Lady A. is to* 
come here 1 shall not bring my daughters." Mrs. 8t. 
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Quentin's house was notoriouslyjlip^ her bf the Mar¬ 
quis of Hidownderry, and that nch old hunu Jepbson 
I dan say did not leave her his mother's diamonds for 
nothing, but her huband went quieter in double bar* 
ness than Lord A. The world was not bothered about 
her, or called upon to mve one of its judicious opinions, 
and so was kind. Indeed Mrs. St. Quentin has become 
a very oonTonient example for Tivacious ladies whose 
lords ti^e exertion to their doing this or that. 

Will young wther run down the old widow hero at 
last, and so pay the Jc^? She seems in a good hu¬ 
mour, and he is pressi^ his suit bravely. If it had not 
been for Macfomoiselle ^fine he might have bad her and 
the seven thousand a-year long ago, but between two 
stools we sometimes—'Well, 1 am glad to see ^ is Win¬ 
nie his ground again. 

Why is that respectable elderly gentleman following 
about the French ml nobody knows exactly? He is 
the great Austrian Prince Lachwits, and I do not mut^ 
envy him Just now, for she will lead him a pretty dance, 
though he has got her into society. She is a violent 
coquette, and her head is full of novels. Lachwitz will 
never get on with her, though she must be fond of con¬ 
trasts, for I saw her just now looking kindly at absent 
little Bookly, who was balan 9 aymg to somebody else's 
partner. 

And hero, my public, stands somebody you know of 
looking on at these things, a little bald, shaved, pale-faced 
man, out of the way, and eclipsed utterly behind a mag¬ 
nificent potentate, glittering with stars, and redolent 


of whiskers and pocket handkerchief. It is the Baron 
Ephraim Menaaeb, and, if 1 am not mistaken, he is 
talking to a minister about a new loan. If I were j^u, 
however, my public, I should take care to hear nothing 
about politics at Naples, if you wish well to yonr diges* 
tion and sleep o' nignts. liet us go home, after we have 
taken a cup of tea and an oxcellmt sandwich, thinking 
that though a ball is a nice thing enough in ito way, a 
good night's rest is better. 

If public” should happen to shew 
itself inclined to pay for books of travel written 
upon this plan, Mr, Bentley can readily supply 
the demand* There are multitudes of inge¬ 
nious gentlemen in London, who, for a very 
small consideration, are prerared, at three 
weeks* notice, to produce “ Cliapel Street to 
Chlniborazo,’' ^^New Burlington Street to 
Novogorod,** “ Leicester Square to lima,*’ or 
any other alliterative title that may be fixed 
upon, and to charge no travelling expenses 
whatever. They will stipulate only for a 
Murray’s ITand-book, a few volumes of any 
uncut travels, and a small honorarium. In 
short, th(w are open to any proposal; excepting 
only, and of course, a half-profit arrangement. 


Lady*s Vuit to the Gold Diggings of Ansiralia in 1852-53. 

Hurat and Blackett. 


By Mrs. Charles Clacy. 


It would appear that Mrs. Clacy is one of the 
numerous victims of the emigration mania 
which prevailed ever since the gold discove¬ 
ries in New South Wales and Victoria were 
fairly brought home to the English mind. Ile- 
corded at first with incredulity, and aflerwards 
believed with indifference, the newly-discovercd 
resources of our Australian colonies were for 
many months allowed to run to w'aste; and 
while, in the mother-country, strong arms toiled, 
while eager stomachs starved, and stout heai'ts 
hoped almost against hope, the colonists, a 
splenetic race at the best of times, vented their 
angry feelings in loud cries of lamentation and 
disgust at me stupidity and selfishness of peo¬ 
ple in the old country. They said, and with 
justice too, that the gold was worUng their 
ruin, and that Australia, with all her re¬ 
sources, would soon become a barren depopu¬ 
lated land, unless an enormous and continuous 
stream of emigration set in from other parts 
of the world, but especially from England. 
Their affairi had indeed rushed forward to an 
awful extremi^. Tlie colony, just emerging 
from the mud of its infancy, and having 
just commenced clearing land, sowing com, 
Doilding houses, making streets, roa£, and 
bridges, was most suddenly and unexpect¬ 
edly flung hack into the mire of barbarism, 
and that, too, by the strangest means. The 
gold had done it all. What man or woman 
could be expected to toil from year’s end to 


year’s end for food and scanty and civilized 
wages, when only a few miles from the scenes 
of tneir labours—when In many instances un¬ 
der their very feet—lay large masses of that 
precious metal, which, iu a concentrated and 
current form, represents property, influence, 
power, all the nece^ariea and luxuries of life ? 
The villages became deserted, the towns emp¬ 
tied themselves into the gold fields. Each re¬ 
turning adventurer, as he displayed his bags of 
dust and nuggets, awakened the enthusiasm, 
and hastened tfie departure of the few that re¬ 
mained. Agriculture, commerce, andindustiy 
were at a stand still. The ploughman left his 

M l, the shepherd his nock, the stockman 
e hut-keeper mounted their horses and 
rode off to the diggings. In Sydney and Mel¬ 
bourne things had come to a terrible and lu¬ 
dicrous pass. Those unfortunate towns bad 
been abandoned by the whole of theirlabour- 
ing population. There might have bedh seen 
workshops closed, and shops standing empty 
and uncared for; buyers in the market vainly 
looking for sellers; ladies of high stand¬ 
ing in the colony, washing stairs, sweating in 
the kitchen, or trudging through the mud to 
obtain some milk for their frugal meals—a 
fru^lity, by the bye, of necessity, not of choice. 
Tal^ there were of functionaries under Govern¬ 
ment, “gentlemen bom and bred,” as* the 
phrase goes, performing menial offices in their 
own households; magistrates blacking boots. 
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secretarieB chopping wood, senior clerks clean¬ 
ing knives and forks; all for want of that do¬ 
mestic labour, the price of which had risen be¬ 
yond the affordings even of the wealthy, and 
which even the wealthiest in many instances 
could not have at any price. The harbours 
were crowded with shipping; but it was a 
useless and wasteful crowding, for the mer¬ 
chant fleets wanted merchandize, while the 
produce of the country lay stored up on the 
wharves in tempting and tantalising proximity. 
Where were the carriers and porters, where 
the lightermen that should have conveyed those 
loads of hides, wool, and tallow to the vessels ? 
They were gone to the diggings. Where were 
the crews that had navigated those vessels 
from distant Europe, and that should have 
taken them hack again? They, too, were 
gone to the diggings. As time went on, the 
shippers in the English, African, and Indian 
porta grew cautious, and would not send their 
vessels to a country from which no return 
seemed possible. The diggers dug out the 
gold, ana the escorts took it to the dcp6ts in 
the colonial capitals, but there were no goods 
to buy with the gold; the merest necessaries 
of life cost enormous sums. Those that liod 
any stores raised fabulous profits; the cries 
grew louder and louder of distress and ruin, 
and for merchandize and men, food, luxuries, 
and labour. Then came the reaction, first for 
England, for Australia next. Lucky diggers 
found their way back, and astonished White¬ 
chapel and the Borough with the looseness and 
roughness of their dress, their matted hair and 
shaggy beards, and the portable arsenals of 
istols and knives which encumbered their 
elts of untanned leather. Bags were pro¬ 
duced, nuggets displayed, gold-dust strewed 
over pot-house tables, and men in moleskin 
trowsers and paper caps sat agape listening to 
the tales of heavy finds, of rich pockets at the 
bottom of ugly holes, of a boisterous, royster- 
ing, dare-devil life, of deep sinking, fossiking, 
dirt-washing, damper and mutton, with the 
prospect of a spree and an endless succes¬ 
sion of nobblers. What was not to be done 
in a country in which labour on the roads' 
was at the rate of ten shillings per day ? 
While the gold fever thus spread among the 
poorer classes, the infection was likewise com¬ 
municated to the poor among the upper classes. 
The astounding news from our gold colonies ’’ 
filled column after column in our daily papers; 
the periodical press copied the joyml intel¬ 
ligence from the new Eldorado; and it was 
genmlly believed that younger sons, briefless 
barrisjers, patientless surgeons, half-starred 
clerks, and adventurous apprentices, had now 
discovered the real royal road to wealth. The 
merits of picks and snovels were eagerly can¬ 


vassed at eyenin^-^h,rties by young gentlemen 
in lavender gloves and faultless neckcloths; 
young ladies talked of dirt without hesita¬ 
tion, and of cradles ” without a blush. The 
opinion spread that the race belonged to the 
swiftest, and crowds beseiged the shipping- 
offices, literally praying to be allowed to pay 
their money for a passage to Australia. As 
the vessels reeling with their living freight left 
our shores, then did the mercluints of Great 
Britain bethink themselves that so large a po¬ 
pulation must want many things besides gmd, 
and at the same time loud rang the hymns of 
triumph at the brilliant success of several 
Australian ventures. 60 per cent. 60, 100, 
200, 600, and even 1000 per cent, were men¬ 
tioned as having been realised on goods which, 
in the old markets, would haiflly have paid for 
the expense of exportation. Men on 'Change 
became excited; brokers rushed into specula- 
tion; merchant fleets from London, Liver¬ 
pool, and Glasgow crowded the Channel, and 
steamed and sailed witli the utmost haste to 
gain those golden shores, where a competency 
for life had been made out of a bale of con- 
greve matches, and a fortune out of a cargo of 
damaged boots. 

With the stimulant of so enormous an im¬ 
portation of labour and goods, the colonies as¬ 
sumed a different aspect. Confusion became 
worse confounded, but it was tbe confusion of a 
chaos, pregnant with the germs of future orga¬ 
nization—the birth-throes of a world heaving 
itself to the light. It was civilization and bar¬ 
barism, refinement and ignorance, plenty and 
scarcity, disorderly order, and lawless law, 
mixed up in a seemingly hopeless jumble. 
What to-day was asked mr, and paid for at a 
hundred times its original value, would to- 
inori'ow perhaps be sold under cost price. As 
cargo after cargo came in, prices rose and fell, 
and were not reducible to any of the known 
laws of speculation. Luxuries were held as 
ordinary commodiries, commodities as luxu¬ 
ries. Towns of mushroom ^^wth were found 
too small to hold the influx of population 
which overflowed them and settled on the sur¬ 
rounding plains. Men descended from lath- 
and-plaster houses to boarded sheds, from sheds 
to tents, from tents to lairs under a couple of 
sticks and a blanket. The old-country notions 
were at once swept away ;Jthe 80 cial*di 8 tinctions 
of tbe old country were dissolved. Irish navvies 
conducted themselves as men of fortune; and 
Oxford graduates and Cambridge wranglers 
cried fish and oranges in the streets, cleaned 
boots in hotels, or served a late and hard ap¬ 
prenticeship at some manual trade. It was iii 
this wild scramble for life and wealth, the 
triumph of matter over mind, of rou^h and 
ready strength over the subtler arts of civilized 
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life. And the tide rolled t<^i9e gold-fields and 
back again, displaying various saccesses and 
various fortunes, testing and sifting this motley 
mass of buidan beings, and sinking or casting 
out those that would not, or could not, fall in 
with the habits of the country. Add to this, 
th'at the Colonial Government, and all that be¬ 
longed to it, stood'idly by, watching in supine 
indifference the course of events, which it felt 
too inane to control; the growth of an empire 
which it could not or would not foster; the in¬ 
crease of disorders which nothing but the Anglo- 
Saxon instinct for self-government could pre¬ 
vent from running wild into anarchy. The 
police, the post-office, public works, 'all were 
mismanaged, and the energies of the Govern¬ 
ment absorbed in the collection of the gold re- 
veiitio. 

Such has been the state of Australia fur the 
last two years, and such, we fear, it will con- 
tinue for some time to como. Nothing is more 
natural than that such an unheard-of condition 
of affairs should give rise to the most contra¬ 
dictory reports and statements, all equally true 
and all equally false; that the lu^y digger 
should laud the country to the skies, and tne 
disappointed gentleman denounce it as a 
hell on earth. We commend the good sense of 
Mrs. Clacy, who, though evidently unsuccess¬ 
ful, refruns from venting her spleen on a coun¬ 
try, for the peculiar condition of which she 
herself and her party were manifestly unfit. 
But we cannot commend her for her book, 
which is as unsuccessful an effort as her gold- 
exploring expedition. In her preface she ex¬ 
presses a fear, that “ it may be deemed pre¬ 
sumptuous that one of her age and sex should 
venture to give the public an account of pcivo- 
nal adventures in a land which has so often 
been descanted upon by other and abler pens.” 
We beg to assure Mrs. Clacy that she would 
have been quite right in giving such an account, 
if it had lain wiftiin her capacities to give a 
better one. No one will find fault with the 


fact, though many, and we among the number, 
do so witn the manner. Because the std>ject 
has been treated by other and abler ^s in 
letters, newspapers, magazines, and nooks, 
therefore Mrs. Clacj}r would have been a wiMr 
woman if she had given a more satis&otory ac¬ 
count, or, if that was beyond her powers, if she 
had held her peace. For the book which has 
elicited these remarks, and which we notice 
chiefly because it is a type of a great many 
similar productions, appears to us to consist 
of two distinct parts. The smaller portion, 
about a hundred pages, contains the fruit of 
Mrs. Clacy’s actual experience on the voyage 
out, in Melbourne, Sydney, and th8 gold¬ 
fields. This part is chiefly composed of en¬ 
tries which the authoress made in her diary 
in the course of a singularly-prosperoos and 
uninteresting voyage out, and of similar notes 
concerning her stay in Melbourne, and a resi¬ 
dence, of a few weeks only, at two of the 
gold-fields. All that Mrs. Clacy witnessed 
is good and interesting as far as it goes; but 
the whole sum and substance of her expe¬ 
rience is not worth a single letter which was 
penned by an Irish lady, and which, some 
months ago, appeared in the Times, where it 
occupied about three-quarters of a column. 
Scanty materials these for a book! But it 
appears that a book was to be got up; and 
consequently we have about two hundred pages 
of hearsay and read-up matter, comprising seve¬ 
ral novellettes, a history of the gold discoveries, 
extracts from the letters of her brother, an un¬ 
successful digger, concluding with ** Hurrah for 
old England! no place like it!” and an Ap¬ 
pendix containing a deal of useful and hack- 
nied advice for intending emigrants. It comes 
to this, that Mrs. Clacy’s book is a Genteel 
Emigrant's Guide: and that, at an exorbitant 
cost, it contains very much the same matter 
to bo found in little books with red and yellow 
covers, which are being sold at railway stations 
for the sum of one sbiUing. 


Travels Bolivia, with a Tour acrojts the Pampas to Buenos Apres, &c. By L, Hugh de 

BoNELLi,ofH.B.M. Legation. 2yol8. 1854. 


On a bright morning in the beautiftil mouth 
of May, when the soft and genial atmosphere 
has served tcabanish from our minds the seve¬ 
rities of a past winter (tad its long train of con¬ 
sequences, and we become young again, and 
sanguine in the anticipation of warmer days 
and brighter skies ’’—when shall we get to the 
end of Ulis sentence ? But the toil is unueces- 
sazy: the experienced reader will judge the 
style and quality of Mr. Hugh de Bonelli’s 
travels just as well as if he hd read his two 
volumes quite through. 


We have quoted half the opening sentence) 
w'e have read seveiul chapters here and therC) 
and we have turned over the loosely-printed 
pages of the rest. We can therefore state with 
fnli confidence that the first sentence is a &ir 
specimen of the whole, and that of ell the stuff 
ever spun out into a book, this holds a first- 
class place as silly and unprofitable. 

The reader who wishes for information about 
Bolivia need not, however, despair. Humboldt 
has journeyed over the Cordilleras, and has 
described them. < Head has ridden over the 
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PaxnpaB, and Iins given no bad account of always compare work of a new traveller 
them. We Iiave so many good books of travels with that of the best of his predecessors in the 
that it is quite time to discourafjc bad ones, same country. As to Mr. Bonelli, we believe 
We believe there are—there certainly ought to him (from his book) to be a very excellent, 
be—cheap editions both ofHumboldt and Head, estimable, and spirited young gentleman, but— 
and we give notice that we shall hereafter we wish he wouldn't write. 


Evening$ in my Tent. By the Rev. N. Davts, F.R.S.,8.A., with numerous IllustiiiaonB. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co., 25 Paternoster Row. 


This is one of the most interesting works of 
African travel with which wo have of late been 
pi*e8cnted. It illustrates, iu a striking manner, 
the moral, religious, social, and political eonUi- 
tions of various nomad tribes inhabiting the 
great Sahara-^that vast inland ocean of sand— 
of which, and of its strange denizens, so little is 
known or understood. 

The most striking characteristic of the de- 
sert-bom Aiabs is the perfect changelessness of 
their habits, occupations, and ]mrsuits. So far 
as wc can glean from writers of different pe¬ 
riods, these sons of Ishmael ai)pear to be the 
same in all respects now, as they were in the 
remotest ages of which any record has suivivcd. 

If we scan the deathless pages of “ Aiitar,” 
one of the oldest, and at the same time the 
ablest, most stin'ing, and most brilliant epic 
that ever emanated ftom the mind of man—a 
poem, whose influence is felt and admitted as 
widely now* as w*hen firet recited by its author 
—there is scarcely one incident therein, that is 
not of as probable recurrence among any of the 
swarthy races of Northern Africa at this hour, 
as among the chivalrous tribes of Abs and of 
Adnan in the olden time. 

Many long years must elapse ere the bound¬ 
less temtory of Africa be an exhausted theme. 
Gaunt, dreary, desolate, and cheerless though 
that mighty continent may to some appear, yet 
her future affords to the reflecting mind as 
much gi‘Ound for glad anticipation, as the past 
does for serious meditation. What eye can 
gaze unmoved upon the southcni shore of the 
Mediterranean, tread even in imagination the 
streets of modern Alexandria, or survey the 
ruins of that mighty city, once the most mag¬ 
nificent, the wemthiest, and the most powerful 
tliat the world had ever known—the ten’or of 
Rome, and the mistress of the sea ? 

The information now furnished by Mr. Davis 
was collected during a residence of six years in 
various parts of the north of Africa. One im¬ 
portant object he has in view, is, the proper and 
systematic exploration of a most interesting dis¬ 
trict, upon a plan that requires the co-operation 
of the merchant, the man of science, and the 
philanthropist; and, from the lucid exposition 
he gives, his plans deseiwc serious consideration. 


For an annual expenditure of 3000/. (on in¬ 
significant sum when coutiasted with the mil¬ 
lions spent iu extirpating slavery) we could, 
he assures us, establish and conduct a school at 
Tunis for the education of young Arabs, who 
might afterwards be sent to explore, with safety 
and advantage, tbc interior of Africa. Instructed 
in the rudiments of agricidture and science, they 
would gradually open the way for the intro¬ 
duction among comparative savages of the 
arts of peace and of commercial enterprise, and 
thus insensibly bring about a reformation, whose 
salutary effects could not but be percejrtible 
throughout the civilized world. 

The eud certainly is most desirable, and the 
scheme appears fiir more feasible than many of 
those benevolent but insane projects on which 
much treasure and many valuable lives have 
already been expended, almost witliout any 
useful results. 

Our author commenced his wanderings under 
somewhat more favourable auspices than most 
travellers; for he started from Tunis, in the 
titiin and under the immediate protection of 
Sidy Mohammed Bey (the heir apparent to the 
throne), who happened at the time to be under¬ 
taking a jouraey of considerable extent, for the 
regulation of some public affairs of importance. 

Judging from tlie view of the encampment 
of the caravan, the escort must have been ample 
enough to have overawed any opposition that 
the prince was likely to encounter on his pro¬ 
gress. 

The journey was attended with the usuaTin- 
cidents of all travel in these regions, and the 
encampment at sun-down, and early mareh be¬ 
fore day-break, are given much as our readers 
have seen them described by former writers. 
Mr. Davis, however, has a style displaying 
much originality when he delineate the man¬ 
ners and customs of the hide tribes with whom 
he came in contact, as will be pei*ceived'from 
the following extracts. 

SPOar IN TBI DEBEBT. 

A great number of gasellefl were chased to-day by the 
mamiooka and Arabs, but not a single one was killed. 
This is probably owing to the burning beat which pre¬ 
vailed, together with the shito^ wind, which sometimes, 
as it blew into onr faces, seemed as if it carried along 
with it flames of fire. Ihe ridera were therefore oblij^ 
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to cheek the speed of their horses; besides this, the rongb, 
uneren, and broken soil over traredled, likewise 

impeded their pursuit of those idsille creatures. But to 
compensate .the party for their^mitleas efforts, Sme^ 
sent hiiterrants forms well-trainedhawks. Inbalf-an- 
hour about twenty of these birds of prey, of an unusually 
large size, were brouj^t, accompanied by several Dr^ 
expert in hawking. Bmeeda, wno is a rather short, but 
very corpulent man, with a handsome face, ornamented 
by a fine black, neatly-trimmed beard, and most penetra¬ 
ting dark eyes, was this day mounted on a beautiml white 
horse, decked out with the same saddle and trappings his 
grey horse exhibited the day before. The dress of the 
rider was elegant and rich in the extreme. As soon as 
he had proteded his hands from tho talons by gauntlets, 
partly covered with plates of gold, a hawk was handed to 
him by one of his attendants. He undid the hood which 
confii^ the head of the bird and prevented his qatek eyo 
from beholding objects around him. In an instant the 
hawk was seen soaring up to the sky. Another and an¬ 
other followed, and in this manner about twelve or fifteen 
were despatched. *A fewueconds elapsed, when ono after 
the other pounced upon bis prey. Hares and rabbits, 
partoidges and other birds, were thus secured in abun- 
dancQ. The servants were busily engaged running iu all 
directions to secure both the hawks and the prey,—the 
former, in order to ac^jnst their hoods for a short time 
previous to being despatched again, and tho latter, ** to 
cut the throat" before life is extinct so as to render them 
lawful food for the true beUever. Tho Mohammedan must 
eat no animal food unless intmlionaUi/ killed for the pur¬ 
pose according to prescribed regulations. The bead of the 
animal, as w^l as that of him who slays it, must be in 
the dir^ion of Mecca, and tho words SimiUahi, ** in the 
name of God,” most, at tho same time, be pronounced by 
the believer as he applies the knife to the throat. Tho 
sport lasted about an hour, when we again started on our 
journey laden with game. 

He * « « 

Lions and other wild beasts are common iu these parts; 
and tho prince was prepared to try his skill on some for¬ 
midable animal, in which, however, ho was unsuccessful. 
Traces of the lion wero indeed visible, but the lord of the 
brute creation was nowhere to bo met with. The hyena, 
I was informed, is takmi by tho Arabs here in a very pe¬ 
culiar manner. This animal, it appears, has *Uwo 
doors’* (according to tho Arab phraseolo^) to its abode, on 
account of its being so narrow that it cannot tom about 
in it* By one it enters, and by the other it goes forth. 

Arhbs, on observing one of these animals, watch the 
hole by which it enters, and, being prepared with a strong 
rope net, tb^ proceed to i)lace it cajrefnlly over tho oppo¬ 
site hole, whust one of their fraternity, skilled in the ]pro- 
feasioD, and prepared with a rope, works his way into 
‘*the door” by which the hyena has entered. As he nears 
the animal, ** he charms it,” according to my informant, 
saying, Come, my dear little creature; 1 will lead you 
to places where many carcases are prepared for you— 
plenty of food awaits you* Let me fasten this ropo to 
your heautifiil leg, and stand quiet whilst 1 do so.** This 
sentence, or something very similar to it, is repeated till the 
operation is effectually performed, when tho daring son 
of the Sahara begins to gore the brute with a stiletto, or 
some such weapon, till he is forced to msh into the net 
prepared for 1^, when he is dther at once killed, or 
carried off alive. But when it happens that the men in 
charge of the nA commit yme blunder, through which 
the hyena is enabled to struggle and re-onter its abode, 
the ** charmer,” in spite of his charming, falls a victim to 
its* savage rage, and foeqaently his eompanions can 
■caredy contrive to get dear without feeling something 
of its effects. 

As nothing of a formidable character presented itself, 
the prince had again recoorse to the hawks. I was 
greatV sorpriied and amused at the dexterity of these 


birds. Besides a number of partridges and larks, they 
snpplied us with two hares and two Carthage fowls. 
Whilst the servants were busy in picking up the 
we were all looking onand during this time, his Hi{^- 
ness rode up to me, and asked me how 1 was ^eased, and 
whether I had witnessed any t^g similar in liurope. On 
my replying in the negative, with regard to the latter 
p^ of his question, the Prince smiled, and added, ** Then 
you have something new to relate.” 

Most people are aware of the summary mode 
in which justice is administered by those abso¬ 
lute chiefmins who rule, each in his own dis- 
tricty with undisputed sway: here is an instance 
of ^ speedy execution’* with a vengeance, in the 
full acceptation of the term. 

All was a man of great genius and ability, 
but of ambitious and ungovernable tempera¬ 
ment. He had been captured after an unsuc- 
c^sful attempt to make himself master of the 
town of Baja. 

The culprit was brought before the Basha, 
who, with a fici*ce look and stem voice that 
harshly reverberated through the loity Moorish 
hall, thus addressed him;— • 

ViVICTlS. 

Art thou that dog All? 

Culprit. My name is All. 

Baeha. And so, thou dog, thou didst aspire to be a 
Boy; didst thou not ? 

C. Such is the will of God. 

B. (in a great passion) Nothing less would suit thee, 
thou vile and presumptuous wretch I 

C. It is the will of God. 

The examination (if this sample may bo called such) 
was continued a few minutes longer, the questions and 
answers varying but slightly from this specimen, when 
the Basha, iu the greatest rage and fury imaginable, ex¬ 
claimed, *'Baek^h(mbar This officer (the high sheriff) 
at once presented himself. The Basha simply pointed 
with his forefin^r to the culprit, and then added another 
horizontal sign with the same finger. The doom of the 
ambitious All was sealed! By these pantomimes judg¬ 
ment was pronounced upon him 1 He was led into an 
apartment in tho vicinity of tho judgment fiaUs where he 
wns pinioned, and, in less than an hour from the time his 
trial commenced, he was a lifeless corpse! 

Ali (according to the account of my informant, who 
saw him immemately after he was captured) was of mid¬ 
dle size, and very fair. His features were rmlar, and 
ho was pronounced by all to have been one oTthe hand¬ 
somest men in the regency. At the time of his exeention 
he was only about twenty-five years of age. 

But the external appearance was not the only reason 
why people were prepossessed in bis fovour. Alfs mind 
was welt stored with knowledge, having studied in the 
chief college at Tunis; and he was naturally a great 
genius, an example of which I shall hero rocord.* 

Having ventured to assume the dignity of a ruler, he 
found himself embarrassed in not mnsessing a large 
official seal, wherewith to invest his documents appoint¬ 
ing officers, or issuing mandates for levying contributioni 
and taxes, with autiiority. He therefore set to work, 
and, with rongb tools, ennaved an official seal which 
was the a^iration of all who saw it. On his first exa¬ 
mination at Baja, doubts were expressed as to his having 
executed that seal, on which he asked for a piece of brass, 
and, in the presence of witnesses, he executed one in every 
respect similar to that produced. And when the various 
eccentric lines of the same are considered, (as maybe 
judged from the seal of the Sultan, or t^ of the Basha 
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of Tania, aimilar to wliicli it was), it will bo readily 
granted that Ali the pretender was a genios indeed. 

The death of Ali was not regarded as a lofflcient choa- 
tlaement. His Highness, Mcmammed Bey, was desired 
to proce^ against those tribes which support the rebel, 
and demand the lieads of all their chi^. Several bat¬ 
tles, on a small scale, were fought; and, at last, the re¬ 
volting tribes, after having been made severely to suffer 
for their folly and improdencoi commenced to make over¬ 
tures. A large snm of money mid a quantity of cattle 
procured their pardon from the reigning Basha. 

I'lie following is one of those harrowing and 
painful incidents which must necessarily be of 
nvnuent recurrence in all countries where 
diabolical institution of slavery is sufferea to 
exist. The sod tale is touchii^ly told, and 
proves Ah^t, even in the bosom ora negro, may 

DEEP AMD 81MCBRB AFFECTION. 

A£ *ife wero going one momii^ through the inner 
court-yard to the harem of a Moori£ house of distinction, 
two remarkably fine figures, among some newy-pur- 
chased blacks—a beautifol woman and a well-lookmg man 
—arrested our attention. By their gestures it was easy to 
perceive that they laboured under some very deep distress: 
the moment, therefore, our first compliments on'meeting 
the family were over, we inquired the history of theso 
unhappy people, and the reason of their present apMrent 
despair. We were told they had given a great deal of 
trouble to the merchant’s family, so that they were 
obliged to be watdied day and night, and all instruments 
put out of the way, as they were at first continually en¬ 
deavouring to destroy themselves, and sometimes each 
other. Their story will prove that there is friendship 
and fidelity to be found even among savages. The fe- . 
male, who is certainly very beautiful for a black, is about 
sixteen, her hair long, full, and shining like jet, hey teeth 
bcautif^ly even ana small, and their whitenesfe more 
wonderfully striking from the contrast of her face,' which 
is of tile doe^t black complexion. Her stature is tall, 
and ftiller than that of tiie blacks in general. She is 
esteemed to be handsomer than any one that has been 
brought here for years. Tliis beauty (probably the ad¬ 
miration of her own country) had bestowed her heart and 
her hand on the man who is now with her. Their nup¬ 
tials were going to be celebrated, when her friends, one 
morning, missed her, traced her steps to the comer of an 
adjacent wood, and immediately apprdiending she had 
bem pursued, and that she hu Am to the tuicket for 
shelter (the common and labt^resource of escape from 
those who scoured the country for slaves), they went 
directly to her lover, and told him of their distress. He, 
wi^out losing time to seartii for her in the woods, hast¬ 
ened to the sea-side, where his foreboding heart told him 
he should find her in some vessels anchored there for the 
puF]^ of carrying off slaves. He was Just easy enough 
in hia circnmstances not to be afraid of being bought or 
stolen himself, as it is in ^eral only the unprotected 
that are parried off by theso nunters of the human race. 
His erajectures were lust. He saw, with distraction, his 
betrotnM wife in the hands of those who had stoIenKher. 
He knelt to the robbers who now had the disposal ofiher, 
to know the price th^ demanded for her; bat all hs was 
worth did not make him rich enough to purchatwhis 
female friend, on whom the high price of two hmpred 
mabboobs‘(near a hundred ponnos) was fixed. fHe, 
therefore, did not hesitate a moment to stil his little Bock 
of sheep, and the small bit of ground he was possessm of, 
and tbm disposed of himself to those who hu ti^eq his 
companion. Happy that they would do him thJsuast 
favour, be eheerfnlfy accompanied her, and threw hiaielf 
into slavery for her sake. This fiUthfol pair was sold, 
witii other slaves, to the African whose house we were tali 


The woman was to be sent off from this place, with the 
rest of the merchant’s slaves, to be sold again, she having, 
fron^her figure and cost too mudi money to be 

kept a servant, ‘niewrchant meant to k^p the man, 
on whom a much less price was fixed, as a domestic in his 
own family. 

This distressed pair, on hearing they were to be i^a- 
rated, became frantic. They throw themselves on the 
groundi in the way of some of the ladies of the family, 
vdiom they saw passing by; and finding*one was the 
daughter of their master, they could, not be prevented 
from clinging round her to impbre her assistance, and 
their gria could only be moderated by this lady’s humane 
assurance that she would interfere with her father not 
to part them. The master, too compassionate in so hard 
a ease to make use of his right in k^ping either of these 
unfortunate slaves by force, expostulated with the man, 
•hewing him how easy his owp blacks lived, and telling 
him, that if he remained with“‘him, and was deserving, 
he should have many more indulgences. But the bla& 
fell at the merchanta feet, and entreated him not to keep*^ ^ 
him, if he sent his companion aeray, sfiyiug, if he did, he 
would lose all the money he had paid for &em both, for 
that, though knives and poison were kept out of ^eir 
way, no one could force them to eat, and that no human 
means could make them break the oath they had already 
taken, in presence of the Deity, ^ver to live aa^er. 

In vain the mertiiant told this slfive that the beauty of 
; his companion had raised her far above, the price of those 
bought for menial servitude, and that she must soon be¬ 
come tile property of some rich Turk, and consequently 
be separated from him for ever. This barbarity, the 
slave replied, he expected, but still nothing should make 
him voluntarily leave hor; adding, that when they were 
parted by force, it would bo time enough for him to die, 
and go, according to their implicit belief, to their own 
country, to meet her, as in spite of those who had hor in 
their power, he knew she would already be mme thither, 
and waiting for him to join her. llie merchant, finding 
it impossibb to persuade him by words to stay, would not 
detain him by force, but has loft him at liberty to follow 
. the fortunes of his companion. 

Among a number of these newly-purchased slaves, or¬ 
dered into the apartment where we^were, was the beauti¬ 
ful female black. For some time her attention was taken 
up with us, but the novelty of the sight did not keep her 
many minutes from bursting into tno most eztrav^ont 
grief ag^ at the thought of ner own situation. She ran 
from u^and, hiding her fiice with her bands, sat down 
in a corner of the ^lery, while the rest of her ^mpa- 
nions, standing round her, frequently pulled her violently 
to partake with them of the sight of the Christians, at 
whom they gazed with fear, amazement, and admiration, 
whib their more polished countrywomen, who had been 
longer in the family, laughed at them for their surprise 
and terror. But in these slaves, Just dragged away from 
their native soil, hunted like wild animals from the woods, 
where they had taken shelter, and enticed from their 
dearest connexioDs, the sight of white people must natu¬ 
rally inspire every senthnent of dis^t and horror. 
However, by the time they were a littie convinced that 
their dr^ at least of the Christians’ presence, was 
needless, some of them became quite pacified, and were 
ordered to make up a dance. About twenty of them 
stood up. The ablest amongst them took the lead, the 
rest, touching the tip of each other’s bud and foot, ac¬ 
cording to their manner of during, foniigd a long line, 
when each, with the greatest .exactness, ud the utmost 
grace imaginable, repeated the steps ahd actions of th^ 
l^der in ^fect time. Bat neither entreaties nor treats 
could prevail on the nnba|q)y Mack to join in this dance. 

She sat inconsolabb by herm, and continued muy days 
in the same sullen condition; ud all we could learn on 
leaving the house, concerning this unfortunate femalei 
lately so happy in her own country, was, that she was 
destined, with her husbud, or rather lover, to embark in 
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a few dayi on board a morcbaat 
whidi biul bought them both, wijjjj 
them at Conetantinople. 


jibo owner of 
others, to sell 


The simple and in' '{vhicli a 

Mohammedan can free nffinselriVom a partner 
with whom he finds it impossible longer to 
maintain amicable relations, contrasts forcibly 
with the circuitous and cxpensiTe process of our 
own courts. 

Mr. Davis on one occasion, happening to 
find that Ali, a servant of his, was about to 
give his wife a ** paper of divorce,” told Iiim 
Oiat the moment he did so he would cease to 
be in his employ. 


Handing me the paper, Ali exclaimed, ** Here, master, 
take it; on such conditions, I shall not divorce iny wife.” 

'fhe following is my trazulation of the divorce, the cost 
of which is only a few pence 


** Praise to God! Ali Ben Salem Sauri, from Soof, of 
the tribe of Sakim, one of the porters of Bab Almanorah, 
divorced bis wife, the chaste Buka, the daughter of Cha- 
zni, of the same tribe, of the sqns of my Ixira Ann. This 
divorce is the first she has from this husband, accordins 
to their confession. She was present, [before the notary,] 
when he returned to her the contract of marriage, and 
the rest of her dowry. He also pays hor expenses for tbo 
time fixed in which she cannot be marri^ to another, 
{four months,] also tho house-rent during the above- 
mentioned time, and all other things of the same nature. 
They ameed that she is to give him, for the purpose of 
being delivered from him, one hundred piastres (about 

9t lAa \ jinwwati^ nPItici anm aKn Vrtll nav in fwA 


instalments; now fifty, and the other fifty after four 
months, if she lives. She confessed that she is not in the 
family way, nor does she even doubt of being so. Upon 
such conditions she was divorced. 

That the above parties were in their perfect senses on 
the ninth of the month Alkadi (the respected), of the 
year five and fifty, and two hundred and one thousand 
(of tho Hejira), is certified by 

•• The humble of the Lord, 

**A]inep, son or Au Almakbi; 

“And by 

** MoHAUHED AlHANNAn. 

“Tim help of God be upon all! By his favour. 
Amen.” 

Hero I find 1 most offer a few remarks of a character 
applicable to Mohammedan females of the desert, as well 
as to those of Moslem Africa generally. And first, it is 
necessary to stato that, after divorce, the moifmay retake 
the same woman a second, but not the third time, unless 
she nas in the interim been married to another man. No 
man can marry a divorced woman sooner than four 
months and a half after total separation from the former 
husband. Tho man may oblige the divorced woman to 
nurse any infant she has borne him, tiU it is two years old. 

We had marked several other passages for 
extract, but, having already somewnat exceeded 
the limits we had proposed to occupy, must re¬ 
fer our readers to the book itself, for further en¬ 
tertainment and edification; assunng them, as 
we do so, that they cannot fail to he pleased 
with the narrative and with the clever and 
well-executed sketches with which it is inter- 

BTlAroiSfl. 


Travel! in Sibana, By S. S. 

Another book upon Russia! It*however 
has the merit of not p7'etendina to be in any 
way connected with the war. Mr. Hill is the 
possessor of a whole magazine of travels. He 
has spent three years in travelling over the 
world, and has a set of voyages for ever^ 
country. They are all coining out, and this is 
the first of the rush. 

Parco puer itimulUi ao fortius utere loris. 

Mr. Hill left Moscow in 1847. Matters 


Hill, Esq. 2 Vols. Longmans. 

have considerably changed there since then, 
and if Sir Chai'lcs Napier’s prophecy is to be 
trusted, and we put some faith in the prophe¬ 
cies of people wno are in a condition to work 
out their fulfilment, some j^eater changes will 
shortly happen about St. Petersburg. 

There is mteresting matter in these volumes, 
but they are behind the dme. The world has 
wagged on before them, and they are now as 
out of date as Captain Cook’s voyages. 
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Co 7 Mnentarie» on Universal Public Law. By GsonaB Bowt^ M.P., D.C.L.| 

Barristei'-at-Law. Stevens and Norton. ||^* 


Mr. Bowver is most gcneitilly known as a 
prominent member of the Roman-Catholic 
party in the House of Commons; but among 
nis own profession, and amo^ the scholars of 
Europe, he enjoys a very different, and, as we 
humblv conceive, a far higher reputation. He 
is, without dispute, the most profound civilian, 
canonist, and international lawyer, whom the 
great body of English advocates can boast. 
Educated in Italy, Drought up at the feet of 
those great jurisconsults among whom the 
corpus juris civilis** is still the commence¬ 
ment of all things, this untiring student imbibed 
a reverence for authority which has worked 
out its own results both in law and in religion. 
Scarcely had he returned to his country, when 
Oxford pressed upon him in quick succession 
the two honorary degrees of Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Civil Law. Scarcely had he super- 
added to the study of the laws of Rome, and 
of the modern codes founded upon them, the 
knowled^ of the English law, when the 
Middle Temple appointed him their first 
reader. The affair of the Romish bishopnes 
now broke forth, and wo were sorry to sec a 
mind fitted for more stable things frittered 
away in controversy. His usefulness to his 
party, however, induced them at once to ensure 
nis services by a seat in Parliament, and we had 
conceived that the days of his absorption in ques¬ 
tions of legal science were gone by. . In his 
Commentaries on the Constitutional Law of 
England” he had already justified the reputation 
which had induced Oxford to welcome him so 
kindly. In his “ Commentaries on the Civil 
Law ” he had stated succinctly, but sufficiently, 
the sources of that law, and the practical uses 
of its study in England. He now, when people 
might have ima^ned him to have been fully 
occupied in fashioning Papal bulls, or in re¬ 
pressing the compromising energies of the 
unruly rabble at his back, quietly produces a 
work which would have been no bad achieve¬ 
ment of a life-long study. 

“Universal pimlic law,” says our author, 
“is^that branch of jurisprudence which con¬ 
tains the laws whereby human society is 
formed and governed.” Public law deals 
with the aggregate of society; private law is 
directed to the individual exclusively. Cicero, 
in his “ Treatise de Legibus ”—Locke in his 
“Treatise on Government”—Montesquieu, in his 
“ Esprit des Loix”—have applied themselves 
to the first principles of all laws, drawing 
large deductions in philosophic spirit from 
history and reason, but making very little 
reference to authority. “ Je n’ai point tir4 


mes principes (writes Montesquieu) de mes 
pr4jug^es, mais de la nature des chosesJ* 
And again, “ J’ai d’aboi'd examin4 les hommes 
et j’ai era que dans cette infinie diver* 
sit£ de loix et de moeurs, ils n’€toient pas 
uniquement conduits par leur fantaisies. J’ai 
pose les principes, et j4i vu les cas particulieres 
s’y plier comme d’eux mdmes; les histoires de 
toutes les nations n'en Stre que les suites.” To 
seek natural principles of laws is a great enter¬ 
prise, requiring mora genius and observation 
than learning; but the value of such specu¬ 
lations will only be commensurate with the 
authority which the author can impose upon 
his readers. The plan of the work before us is 
altogether different. It does not inventnewgene- 
ralizations, but it reproduces, classifies, and 
explains, all that have gone before. 

In his introduction Mr. Bowyer takes a 
review of the events of Europe during the last 
six years; notes how Paris, ^'having fallen into 
the hands of a successful orator, and a knot o£ 
worthless adventurers, got a r^ublic which she 
did not want;” shews how France and Italy 
had come to consider that evei^ form of polity 
must be based, not upon public law, but upon 
the whims of a constituent assembly; and now 
Germany had made a vain effort to solve the 
problem of a federal democratic constitution. 
Pointing to the ill success of all this, the 
author remarks— 

Acts of State are no longer judged according to the 
ordinary rales of public law. Policy, real, or supposed, or 
pretended, oyer-rides law. A coup ^Hat is no longer 
held as any thing very eztraoi^nary. Solus popvii eu- 
prma Ux esto seems to hare become an ordinal maxim 
of goyernment. 

From the failure of the Constitution-monger^ 
ing of 1848, carried on as it was by persons 
ignorant of the principles on which society is 
founded, that is to say, the principles of public 
law, Mr, Bowyer takes occasion to insist upon 
the practical utility of the science whereof he 
treats, and the necessity for information on the 
su^e^. 

in twenty-two chapters is condensed and 
systematized all that been written since the 
world began, u^n the ori^n and foundation of 
law; immutable and ^osmve h^ws, and their 
relative effects upon human society; conflicts of 
laws; and the operation of natond laws in the 
production, not only of civil societies, but also 
of their various depositories of power. Then, 
entering upon the wide territory of the forms 
of civil government, the author fetches a 
circuit over the whole of the world’s literature, 
and drives back before him all the great 
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thoughts that haye been produced upon this 
^reat subject. We are not«:.mting an analysis; 
It would nil more than half our Number. We 
must remark} however} that one of Mr. 
Bowyer’s strongest points is foreign law. Every 
peculiarity of every existing form of govern¬ 
ment is produced and examined: it is compared 
with the dicta of foreign jurists and the facts 
of past history; and every question, from that 
of secret voting, or the effect of the death of an 
hereditary king leaving his widow with child} 
up to the grand distinctions between monaixihy 
and despotism, is discussed with equal care, and 
surrounded with an equally numerous band of 
recondite authorities. 

To the doctrines of the fourteenth chapter, 
which treats of the Anglican, the Greek, and 


the Roman-Catholic Churches, we of course 
do not pledge our assent; although it is per¬ 
vaded by a more tolerant and catuolic spirit, 
than, considering Mr. Bowyer’s education and 
his controversiaf antecedents, we had expected 
to find. Upon the whole, however, we must 
say that this is a work of mark, a very great 
labour in its kind and species. It will ^n for 
the author more reputation abroad tiian at 
home. It will be in the rebound from Italy 
and Germany that the tremendous learning of 
the book will be known. If we cannot certainly 
say of it 

Hie meret sera liber Sosila—— 

we can surely predict 

—hie fit mare transit. 
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NOVELS. 

Lttdtf Lee's Widoichood. By Edward Bruce Hamley^ Captain R.A. 2 vols. 

W. Blackwood. 1854. 


This work| which originally appeared in a 
periodical in detached papers, now comes before 
us in the more imposing for^ of two goodly 
volumes, embellish^ occordin^.to the mshion 
of the day, with some rather feeble illustrations. 
It professes to belong to tlie class of sentimental 
fiction, and is made up of a great variety of 
characters, which may probably secure for it 
an extensive circle of reudei'S. The title does 
not designate the more prominent features of 
the book; for fully two-thirds of it are occu¬ 
pied with the exploits of certain adepts in'the 
mysteries of betting, racing, and card-playing, 
Tfic pursuits of those engaged in these avoca¬ 
tions and their results are not of the most edi¬ 
fying character; but they are so mixed up with 
the “ "Widowhood of Lady Lee ” tliat our notice 
of the work is inseparably involved in them. 

In her maiden state Lady Iaxj was Hester 
Broome, a poor clergyman*s daughter, full of 
feeling, of sentiment, of romance, and of bright 
hopes for the futiii'C. Slic is described as 
having a dash of genius in her composition : 
she w'os not merely iinnginutive, but original 
and spirited in her imaginations. Sir Joseph 
Lee was a baronet; rich, good-natured, and 
weak. When, during his coiu’tship, he left off 
spectacles and took to an eye-glass, it was a 
new feature in liis character; w'hen he aban- 
done<l his white hat and gaiters, he became a 
new man. Bagot Lee, his uncle, foiinerly a 
lieutenant-colond in the Guards, is a very know¬ 
ing, very dissipated, and very extravagant indi¬ 
vidual ; hut he nevertheless inspired his nephew 
(Sir Joseph) with a wonderful respect for him 
—acqiuiintcd, as he M'as, with chicken-hazard, 
opcra-dancers, and other vortices of wealth; and 
the baronet gave his uncle ci'edit for the same 
superionty in other matters, wherein he was by 
no means so great an authority. Bagot’s 
sharpness seemed to Sir Joseph to include all 
excellence whatsoever. Accordingly, about a 
year after his mari'iage, w'hcn Sir*Joseph found 
himself dying of consumption, he could not 
ma^c his final arrangements without the assist¬ 
ance of Bagot. Here is the scene:— 

TUB WILL. 

“ Basot," said tlie sick man, ** 1 'm off. I sha'n’t last 
long. I\o done wbat I thought yon would like about 
the—the document, you know, with regard to Lady Lee 
and the boy; take care of him—take care of both of 'em, 
Bagot; 1 We put yon down fur ten tboosand." 

*^Yoa were always a good fellow, Joe," said Bagot, 
** and if you were re^ly going to giro us the slip, I should 
be confoundedly grievra. 1 sboiud, by gad," ^hich was 
true^ enough, for the baronet was a comfortable annuity 
to him.) “ But I liopo to sec you at Ascot yet." 

“ No," said Sir Joseph, “ no moro Ascot for me. 
They're as good as 'told mo it's all up with me. idiie 


Sector's been orer here praying with me. Do you think 
it's any good, Bagot?" 

Bagot was rather puzzled at being consulted as a 
spiritual adriser. **Y^y," said he, ** putting die case, 
you see, that a fellow was really going off the hooks— 
not that I believe it, you know, for yenr re looking twice 
the man you did yesterday—but just supposing it, for 
the sake of amment, the Uiing might bo decent and 
comfortable. If I found myiilf the easier for it, of course 
I’d do it." 

Hester brought him," said Sir Joseph. **Poor 
Hester! 1 *ve been rcry fond of tliat girl, Bagot— fonder 
than I ever was of any thing, t think. She was too good 
fur me; but 1 think she liked me, too. Nobody seems so 
sorry about mo as she does." 

** Have yon put any restriction," said Bagot, *‘on her 
marrying again ? 1 mean in case of any thing happening, 
you know?" 

No," said Sir Joseph; ** I never thought about it. 
1 havo left her the income and the use of the house un¬ 
conditionally." 

**Ah," said Bagot, musingly, ‘‘sho's young—devilish 
young—and women take strange fancies sometimes. 
There will be no end of fellows after her. I shouldn’t 
like, Joe, my boy, to sco her making ,a fool of herself 
with some infern^ nincoinp(3op. after your—in case of 
any thing liappening, you know." 

** Do yon think it’s likely?" said Sir Joseph, eagerly. 
“ Do you know of anybody that—Bagot! if I thought 
that, 1 'd—’’ 

“No, 110 ," replied Bagot; “ I don't know any thing of 
the sort. / was merely talking of what might be. It 
would be deuced painful to me, you know; and it's a 
sort of thing I might easily stop, if I was authoris^; if 
not. of course I should'iit meddle." 

Bagot’s idea was, that, in the event of his nephew's 
melancholy anticipations being fuliilled, the young widow’s 
next cliuico might possibly fall on one very unlike Sir 
Joseph. It might fall on a man totally averse to Bagot’s 
pursuits—^nay, even to liis society; and tlius (the Colonel 
rcilectcd) that pleasant retreat, tlie Heronry, might be 
closed to him altogether, or, at any rate, rendored a much 
less eligible abode; and these coutingeiicics he now exerted 
himself to guard against. 

Tlie end of the business was this: in the 
event of Lady Lee marrying again without 
Colonel Bagot's consent, the guardiansliip of 
the infant-heir, Julius, with tlie bulk oi the 
property, devolved on the Colonel. Upon 
this event, and the disposal of Julius, the in¬ 
terest of the naiTative turns. 

Ill illustration of the position in which some 
of the parties were placed, we extract the fol¬ 
lowing scene between Colonel Bagot and one 
of his l>oon companions named Seager. They 
are seated after dinner in a suite of apartments 
exclusively occupied the C6ionel in Lady 
Lees’ mansion of the Heronry 

ONS TO BE BATED. 

** What sort of a woman is this Lady Lee ?" asked 
Soajigr, presently. 

** why, between yon and me as friends," returned 
Bagot, “ I may say that I dislike her confoundedly—I 
always did. 1 think I should have disliked most womoi 
in her place, but 1 've special objections to her." 

‘■Why should you dislike any woman in her place?" 
asked Seager. 
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*■^ 7 ,*? almoit diottted Bagoi&**vhy? 
when xny poor nephew, Joe, married, he cot mo out of 
the chance of the estate. If ho hadn't married he 
couldn’t have iiad an heir.** 

“Decidedly not,’* said Seager, with a grin. “So 
there *s a boy, is there ? Good constitution, eli T 

“ Strong as a lion,** said Bagot; “ and I'm glad of it. 
He*s a gim little chap, and I don't wish him any harm; 
but you most admit 'twas enough to try a fStllow's temper 
to find one's-self cut out for the sake of a mewling soft- 
faced thing in petticoats. *Twas done while I whs in 
France, or I should hare tried to stop it. However, Joe 
was so much younger tbao^ that 1 never expect^ to 
outlive him. 'Tis since the poor fellow's death that 1 've 
been most vexed by the thought of what I 're bmn done 
out of." 

“ Gad! ** said Seager, ** after that, you needn't trouble 
yourself to state your special objections to her. If she 
was the finest woman that ever stepti I consider it your 
duty to hate her like the devil." 

“ Besides,” said Bagot, “ sho's as proud as Ludfer, 
and deuced sarcastic. You've no idea what I have got 
to put up with from her. If I wasn't a g^-temper^ 
follow, 1 should tell her my mind pretty plainly. As it 
is, 1 can hardlv holp flaring up sometimes." 

“ Don't do ny'thingof «ie sort,” said Seager; “you 
can do much better by keeping on good terms with her. 
If I were in your place, now, every time she oifended me 
I'd put it in my pocket, and console myself with the 
tiiought of paying her oif in a more profitable fashion 
than quarrelling. However, I'm glad to find that you'll 
be quite justifira in con8idering,^our own interest only in 
connection with her. Damme, Lee, if 1 think she's 
entitled to the smallest consideration.” 

Theae worthies, during their scheming and 
deep-drinking, play erartS. At length the 
Colotiers potations, wliich were not at all 
interruuted by the game, rendered the cai*ds 
somewnat obscure to his sight, and he pushed 
his chair away fi^om the table. 

A OAUDLSa'a QDABBXl.. 

“ Come, one game more!" said Seager. 

“No, sir!” said Bagot, sternly; “no, sir! I've had 
enough of it. sir!” 

Seager perceived that Bagot had reached the turning- 
point m his drink, ami was passing into the ferocious and 
quarrelsome st^c, as he was always pretty sure to do 
after losing. 

** Well, leave it alone, then! ” said Seager. 

“I shall leave it alone, sir, or I shall not leave it 
alone,” said Bagot thickly, and with increased sternness 
and dignity. “1 shall do exactly what I see fit, sir. 
Understand that I shall exercise my own discretion on 
thatjMint, sir! and on every other, sir—every other, sir!” 

** Well, don't bo savage, old fellow,” said Seager. 

** I shall be savage, «r, or I shall not be savage, as I 
shall consider best!'^returned the uncompromising Bagot, 
letting his voice slip into falsetto at every other syllable. 

You’ve won your money, sir, and that's enough for 
you t Never mind, sir! ” 

“You’re a pleasant old boy,” said Seager, settling 
' himself comfortably fa his artftchoir. “ I think 1 'ii 
smoke a cigar.” 

Bagot mixed another tumbler of grog, breathing hard 
all the time. Seager was accustomed to his little irrwu- 
lariti^ of temper about this hour of the night, and di&'t 
take much notice of him. Presently Bagot commenced 
ag^. 

*01d boyt” repeated Bagot, slowly, and with utter¬ 
ance not the most fluent; “ will you have the goodness, 
(fir, to inform me who you called old boy ? Might I re- 
bquest iafiwmation on that point, sir T* *^6 dignity with 
|whi^ this question was put was not to be •uipasi^. 


** Never mind, old fellow,” said Seager, poBlng away 
at his cigar, “ you shall be go young as you like.” 

“No, sir,” said Bagot, Apping slowly on the table 
with his knuckles, aud glaring at the stopper of the de¬ 
canter before him as if it were the offending party. 
** No, sir^excuse me—I shall not be as young as I like; 
J shall be no younger than 1 am, sir, at your bidding, 
nor at any other person's—not an hour, sir'—not an 
hour, sir !'^ repeats^ Bagot, in every sentence remaining 
longer in the treble before descending to the bass, and 
slowly bringing his gaze round till it rested grimly on his 
guest. “ Your conversation, sir, is unplessont, and yoox 
manner is quarrelsome. I regret, sir, to be compellM to 
leave you;’^ and poor Bagot roso with difficulty, and 
made unsteadily towards the door of his bedroom. 
Having with some difficulty opened it, he pgipised a mo¬ 
ment on the throslihold, and, glaring on Seager, said— 
“You.shall hear from me, sir, through a friend in the 
morning”—after which ho dhsappeared, and was presently 
heard snoriffjg heavily. 

We now turn to Lady Lee; and find that in 
her early widowhood she had sorrowed sincerely 
for Sir Joseph in a calm, religious way 
TUR widow's consolation. 

Then she dropped down gently from religion to science, 
and studied chemistry, gco^y, and botany, tho^h none 
very dewlyshuddcrSl over the VeMigrn of (hmtion^ 
revered Hugh Miller, aud protended to admire Dr. Paley, 
whose Natural Thoology she found entirely convincing 
on points of which she h^ never entertain^ any doubt. 
In fact, she knew quite as much about science as some 
people think a woman need or ought—enough to give her 
a new interest in the world she lived in, aud to enable 
her to talk agreeably, though superficially, on the sub¬ 
jects other studies. She didn't think much for herself on 
these subjects—few women do, jierhaps; and when they 
do, they had better have left it alone in nine cases out of 
ten—(no offence, ladies!)—but she was quite capable of 
appreciating and appropriating the best thoughts of 
others. Thus she h^ gone on accumulating ideas and 
knowledge, which gavo solidity to her more exclusivdy 
feminine accomplishments, aud had qualified herself for 
being eminently companionable. There was something 
extremely piquant in hearing the same voice that had 
just cliarmcd you with the brilliant delivery of a difficult 
song, or the exquisite grace of a simple one, discourse 
most excellent tnusic on tho Old Red Sandstone and pri¬ 
mary formations. 

After Sir Joifteph’s death, her ladyship had, 
of course, lovei’s tii abundance, and the sketches 
of many of them are very amusing; hut it 
appears tliat the several rude attempts upon her 
heart and jointure, instead of making the task 
easier, only disgusted the lady with the world. 
*‘She became misanthropic—was prepared^ to 
think ill of mankind in general, like a femalj 
Timon—and could 1)8 severely epigrammatic 
on matrimony." At last, however, she finds 
herself plaml in a somewhat critical position. 
At a pic-nic party, Lady Lee saunter^ away 
by herself towards a stream near the rendezvous 
of the company:— 

A QUAINT BKNCOMTRB. 

Before her lay a broad pool, where the atream, though 
swift, was silent, and was crossed by large stonoi at 
irregular intervals. Between these the water poured 
smoothly, and flowed nppling out of sight. In the broken 
water below the stones a fly-fisher was planted, assidu¬ 
ously practising hie art. Up the stream the water dark¬ 
ened to deepest brown, as it passed benea^ overhang^g 
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viUows. Lady Lee remembered that, by cToiiinff to the excitement. sou^*an interview wiih Lady 

other Ride, a new and pleasing point of Tiew was obtained, ^ 

and she accordingly began stepping from one stone to * 


another. 

\^en about haif-way across, a stone rolled o?er and 
snnk, jnst as she was in the act of quitting it, and a little 
extra agility was required to attain the next one. Con¬ 
gratulating herself on escaping without a dip in the 
water, she stood here, as on a pedestal, admiring the 


AN HONEST aCARDlAN. 

Lady Lee, sitting reading alone there, was somewhat 
snrpiised at the Colony's entrance. She Tery rarely be- 
him after dinner; and he had nerer before, after 
dining in his own apartment, made his appearance in the 
drawmg-room at tms hour. So, laying down her book 


view, which was at this point much more expanded than with some little impatience at the unseasonable intenrnp- 
on the bank she had jnst quitted, enabling the obserrer tion, of which she could not dirine the cause, she waited 
to trace the stream through many a winding, and shew- to be told the reason of the rislt. 
ing new undulations in the surface of the woms. Having Bagot did not find it so easy to begin as he had an- 
sufficiently enjoyed it, she turned to retrace her steps ~ ticipated. Sitting alone sipping his grog, and carrying 
and then, for the first time, perceived that the displace- every thing, in imagination,^ own way, nothing could 
ment of the stone had rendered this a difficult task. Iho be simpler;—arrived in the presence of her calm ladyship, 
provoking pebble lay jnst beneath the surface, with a it apjwared quite another thing. After saying good 
sharp comer upperirost, rendering it quite unsafe^as a evening, he seated himself on tlie other side of the table, 
support, and the intervsLl to the next one was too wide to and looked fiercely into the fire, 
be attempted. She was unwilling to call for assistance, 
partly because the situation seemed to her to involve a little 
absurdity; secondly, because she dreaded being the object 
of the gaUout efibrts which the cavaliers would be sure to 
make for her rescue. So she began plumbing the stream 
with lier riding-whip, and, t^ter poking unsuccessfully to 
replace the faithless itone, gathered her dress round her, 
and half meditated a spring. 


said 


** 1 daresay yon didn't expect to see me to-night,' 
he, at length. 

Lady 1^ s^d she certainly had not anticipated the 
pleasure of a visit from him *, and asked to what cause 
she was indebted for it ? 

“Not for any pleasure to myself or yon," answered 
Bagot, who wished to work himself up to a proper pitch 
of sternness by a recapitulation of his injunes^lashing 
She made up her mindT to it seven times, and seven himself wiUi his tail, as it were. “ No, ma'am, I'm too 
times her heart failed her, leaving her precisely where well aware of your dislike to me^whicb yon seem to take 
she was. How often the process might have Wn re- a pride in shewing—to expect any pleasure from an in- 
peated is doubtful; hut just then she heard a splashing terview between us." 

in the water close at hand. The fly-fisher, perceiving “ I protest, Colonel," s^d I.ady Leo, laying her book 
her dilemma, was wading to her assistance. on the table, and looking at him with surprise—“I pro- 

This fiy-fisher was by no means an ordinary kind of test. Colonel, 1 don't know how 1 've offended you. If 
fly^fisher. He was a handsome, noble-looking man ai.out you will point out tlio imaginary cause of offence, I will 
thirty, with a light moustache, and was as unmistakeably do all in my power to romovo it." 
a gentleman in his tweed riiooting-jacket and wide-awako “ Too late, ma'am—too late," returned Ba^t, waving 

hat, as if he had been dressed in a coronet and robes, his hand majestically. “ A little timely consideration of 
Now, if he had considered a moment, he might have my feelings, and of your own interests, might hare made 
rendered the necessary service to her ladysliip by re- me a friendyou have thought proper to make me a 
placing the stone in its old position. Perhaps if Lady foe, and muH take the consequences." 

Lee, instead of appearing to him more charming than “ 1 shall regret very much any difference between ns," 
any nymph that ever haunted a stream, had been a re- said Lady Lee; “ and none the loss for its being appa- 
spectabloold lady with black mittens and a brown wig, rently causeless; but as to any farther consequences 
he would have done so; perhaps it did not occur to him; than this regret, which one naturally feels at disagreeing 
perhaps he preferred taking his own coursehowever, with family connections, I confess 1 do not foresee them.^ 
with no other preliminaries than a bow and a few words “ Perhaps I may op^ your eyes, then," said Bamt. 
of apology, half lost iu the murmur of the waters, he took ** You and 1 know very well that, so long as you live 
her ladysliip in his arms. One would have thought it here as you have hitherto done, 1 have no hold upon you, 
would have been quite sufficient to cany her to the next and you can continue to enjoy all the pleasant things 
stone, and leave her to pursue her way—and it is believed which the fooli^ fondness of mv poor nephew Joe lavished 
she did make a representation to that effect; but her upon you, unmolested. But there was a little clause in 
speech, like his, was lost in the noise of the stream, and his will, my lady—a little clause a^ut a second marriage 
he only relinquished bis fair burden (which perhaps he —wherein 1 become a rather more important pereon.” 
liked) when landed safely on the bank. Then, with a few Bagot uttoreil all this in a hard unmodulatM tone, like 
words expressing his sense of “ his own good fortune in one repeating a task; and, having got thus far, wiped his 
being of the slightest service," and a rather confused offer forehead and went on, still without looking at her ladyship, 
of tl^ks from her iad^ip, he, with another bow, went “ Therefore, as 1 say, so long as yon continue to omiiso 
baclPto his fishing, and her ladyship rejoined her friends, yourself with your poems, and your science, and your 
to whom, for some reason or other, she said nothing of music, and any other harmless silliness that might please 
her adventure. you, you were quite right to treat me aeeording to your 

Here arc the firet indications of her fiitnre pleasure; but, when yon began to thini of 

destinv. In the mean tirne, the .^kless habits 

01 Colonel iiaving involved him in dim- noured by your partialit{^i*ati<11 telY you now^ that you 

cultiee, he is persuaded by Seager to make shall never come together with my consent. Damme, 
a purchasable commodity of his consent to oia'am, ho's a man I hate!" cried Bagot, turning fit- 

ijdv w. ^ “eia iS 

speculative adventurers in the matnmomnl 
lottery. At length he actually sold that con¬ 
sent to more than one for considerable pecu¬ 


niary supplies. Hereupon follows another 


double pleasure in stopping the business." 

“ Colonel! how dare you talk to mo in this way!" said 
her ladyship, with forced calmness. “ Will you leave 
room of your own accord or shall I call in the protection 
of the servants?" 


extraordin^ scene. The Colonel, after ® .. Nerer mind the servants," said Bagot, floorishing 
working mmselt into an extraordmaiy state of the podt^haadkei^af be bod been wiping bii fbrebMd 
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ytn. won't need their protJbtion. I *01 teUune of . eyei roHing more then erer at these delicate aUasions to 
a matter I 'to a legal right to talk of, and you. had best ms infirmities--** sir, 70 a are disagreeably personal.” 
not interrupt me.” ** Personal!" sneerM Mr. Seager. **I wish you could 

** Has any one dared to say there has been word or hear the eonfbnnded rubbish you talked while in bed. I 
thought of such an event as my marrying?” said Lady only wished I *d had a short-hand writer to take it down 
Lee. ^all about the baUifiTs, and devils, and so forth. And 

**1 dont know about thoughts,** said Bagot, **nor the showman, too^one Holmes. He struck me as a real 
wheUier any words of your intentions have pas^ as yet; character; and if all you said was true, you must have 
but 1 ask you whether you do or do not feci a fondness h^ some queer dealings together.*' 
for that fellow Fane? Andhot—what does become here As he spoke he fixed his green M on Bagot. who 

for so often d'ye think? curse him. D'ye suppose all started, cast one nervous glance at him, and then, in 
the world's blind?” great agitation, rose ant^alkcd to the^ window, where 

Lady Lee had turned very palo, and snnk back in her Seager saw him wipe his rorehead with his handkerchief, 
diair. But, recovering herself, she said—** Colonel, Uio Presently he looW stealthily over his shoulder, and, 
state Tperceive you to be in will, perhaps, to-morrow be perceiving that Seagor still eyed him, he affect^ to 
some excuse for these insults—bnt don’t repeat them; laugh. ** Cursed nonsense 1 must have talked, I 
and, to prevent that, ^ther you must leave the room or I say,” said he, huskily. ** Oh, cursed, you foow, ha, hu, 
will.” ** But that about the showman Holmes didn't sound 10 

** Not till I Ve told yon the consequences,” said Bagot, absurd as the rest,” said Seager. ** It struck me as 
**and 1'U do that in two words. If you marry him more like some real circumstances ^rou wen recollecting, 
without my consent—and, by the Lord, you shall never Come, suppose you tell me all about it sensibly, now.” 
have it—i j 1 use all the power that will gives mo against ** No more of this, wr,” smd Bagot, waving the ha^- 
you. You shall moult all these fine feathers very quickly, kerdiief he had hero wming his forehead with. ** The 
my lady. And, not only that, but tlio boy, too—I sh^l subject is unpleasant. No man, 1 presume, likes to be 
take my right as guardian, and bring him up myself. Ho reminded th^ he has been talking like a fool.^ w 6 
shan't bo a milksop then; no, I *11 squeeze wO milk clean won't resume the subject now, or at any other time, If 
out of him, ud mako a man of him—though, perhaps, you please.” ,. 

his education won't be conduct^ after a manner that's “Ah,” said Seager to hitnsdf, on observing Bagot 1 
quite agreeable to your ideas. Now, you know what agitation, ** I was right—there was some^^truth in that, 
you've got to expect.” I must consider how to turn it to account.” 


The Colonel's embarrassments now begin to 
press more and more heavily upon him; and 
eventually he becomes amenable, together 
with Seager, to the criminal law. Before their 
trial comes on^ Bagot, seeing that the young 
baronet, Julius, alone stood in the way of his 
aeaubition of wealth, suddenly and secretly 
pi .\the abduction of the boy; and so con- 
tidv^d the afiair that it was suppdbed tlie child 
had been drowned. The mode of abduction, 
the disposal of the child, and the grief and 
consternation occasioned by his supposed death, 
are well described; but we cannot afford 
further space for the details than to observe 
that Julius was consigned to the care and 
training of a travelling showman. Bagot, 
however, like all romance-bom (and we hope 
all real life) villains, knew no peace afterwards. 
He is in due time seized with delirium tremens. 
Seager is in attendance upon him;— 


THE niSCIOSUBE. 


“ Now 111 tell you what it U, Lee,” said Seager, when 
Bagot wai on his legs again, and manifested a desire for 
his customary drams. **Toa mustn't go on in your old 
way yet awhile. If yon do, yon 11 go to the devil in no 
time.” 

** Never you mind, sir,” said Bagot with dignity. ** I 
presume I'm thej>e 8 t judgMf what's good for me.” 

**T 0 tt never made £' mistake,” returned Mr. 

Seager. ** Just go and look in the j^ass, and see what 
your judgment of what *b good for you has brought you 
to, you unfortunate old b^gar. You look like a cocktail 
screw after the third heat, all pn 6 Eing aud trembling. 
111 lay you a five-pound note you don't look mo straight 
in the face for a minute togeuier. Here's a sovereign, 
now -well, 111 put it between your lips, and if yon can 
hold it tWe for fifty seconds, yon shall have it, and if 
not, you shall rive me one. What d'ye say to that ?” 

** Sir,” laid Bagot, with his lips trembUng, and his 


The Colonel’s downward course now becomes 
precipitate. His gambling complicity with 
Seager grows notorious—he is shunned by 
old friends at his club; and at len^h, after 
two days’ trial in Westminstei* Hall, a jury 
found both Bagot and Sealer guilty of fi-aud 
and conspiracy. Having forfeited his recog¬ 
nizances, the Colonel, after a fraitless attempt 
at suicide, succeeded in escaping to France, 
accompanied by an attached servant 

^ V* 

THE END or A ROUS. 

** Tfe started for France, me and the Coloiul,'* i^d 
Noble, clearing his throat; ** and as soon as ever he got 
ashoro ho was took ill in the same way as he was in 
London. Tho doctors said 'twas owing to his not being 
able to keep nothing on bis stomach on the passage 
across—brandy^ nor nothing—-for the water was very 

rough.” , _ 

“He is ill, then,” si^d Lady Lee: **not seriously, I 

trust.” 

** My lady, he's gone!” cried Fillett. 

“Dead?” said Lady Lee. * 

“ Dead,” said Noble. “ He got quite wild when u 
was took to tho hotel; and after we got him to bed, he 
did himself a mischief by jumping out of window while ^ 
ho was out of his mind. When we picked him up he 

couldn't speak.” • 

“ And he died so ?” cried Lady Lee. 

» Not immediate,” said Noble, s^ing in a deep low 
voice, and keeping his eyes fixed hrmly ou Lady Lee: 

he got his speech again for a little, and knowra me. 

* This is the finish, NoWe,* says he, * and 1 'm glad of it; 

I w<ra]dn*t have consented to live.' Them was his last 
sensible words. He talked afterwards, to be sure, but 
not to know what he was saying. Ho appeared to bo in 
the belief that he was back at the Heronry. He talked 
'of the horses there, in particular of (fid Comly, who died 
of gripes better than six years ago.” 

Lady Lee put her handkerchief to her eyes. She had 
a tear for poor Bagot. Death sponged away the rtcol- 
lection of his animoSty towards h», and she neambwA 
only the old fsmiliar feea and rough good-nature. ** The 
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poor Colonel! ” ehe «aid; the poor, poor Colonel 1 And 

nU remain*, Noble?** 

** There was two gentlemen as was friendii of nia in the 
town; Sir John Barrett was one of 'em. They was rery 
sorry; tliey ordered every thing, and wont to the funeral; 
ana though it wam't altogether in the stylo I could wish 
—no hcarso nor nioumers^yct it was done respectable.** 

In his grave, we are told, he preserves a 
Icind of inco^ito; for a French stonemason 
who carved his unpretending tombstone, taking 
the name of the deccast^ from dictation, Gah 
licised it, and inscribetl on the monument, C*t- 
fjit Monsieur le Colonel liagot 
'After all these events our readere may readily 
anticipate that things went on smoothly with 
Lady Lee. Julius was discovered with a 
strolling company of actors as a kind of infilnt- 
Foscius, and restored to his inotlier. In a 
reasonable space of time her widowhood ex¬ 
pired in the ams of the; interesting ily-ftsher, 

who proved to be Captain Fane of the- 

Guaim; and all the auxiliaries employed in 


the development of the plot are equally pro¬ 
vided for—all, seemingly, to their own satis¬ 
faction, and therefore to that of the sympathising 
reader. In conclusion, we need only add, that 
Seagei', coming out of jail at the end of the 
two years—the term of his punishment—found 
himself without money, friends, or cliaracter, 
and started in tlic thimble-rig line. He also 
advertises that he, Sea^r, “ is the only man 
who can foretell the winners of all * the great 
events ;*asserts that he has hitherto oeon 
infallible, and professes his I’eadincss -to let 
correspondents enjoy a lucrative peep into the 
future on their enclosing a specifit^ number of 
postage stamps. 

We have extended our narrative and speci¬ 
mens to such a length, that it is only necessary 
to observe, on the merits of the work, that al¬ 
though by no means a first-class novel, it is 
one of the most interesting the quai'tcr has 
produced. 


Ticonderoga; or, the JMark Magic, A J^le of Times not long past. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 

Newby. 


It is Mr. James’s nature to tuim every thing 
he sees into a three-volume novel, ju8t as it is 
vaccine nature to turn grass and turnifis into 
beef and milk: he cannot help it; it is tlic 
natural necessity of the individual, so let us be 
resigned. 

Mr. James is now resident in America, in 
tile occupation of an otfice, which he fills very 
well, ami his appointment to which was a very 
creditable act of our Government. Of course, 
therefore, we have a rc<l-8kin novel. Here are 
the inevitable three volumes; so take wc the 
paper-knife, and subside we at once into the 
equable,historical, narrative, and unimaginative 
vein. 

The province of New York (let us begin at 
the beginning) was a forest about a hundred 
yrarsago. The Oneida, Mohawk, Oswegian, 
and other Indian warrior tribes, were the occu¬ 
pants of these regions; and, at the period now 
under notice, the exhmNivc tracts between Lake 
jClmnipIaiii and Lake Ontario, and from On¬ 
tario to the Huron, formed dcbatcable ground 
betwe^m the English, the French, and the 
Indian chiefs. When the struggle was at an 
end, the fiiwt were driven across the St. Law¬ 
rence, the second were driven out of America 
altogether, and the third were improved off 
the face of the earth.” But before the consum¬ 
mation happened, all the survivors of Mr. 
James’s thim volume had died of old age. 

The “Time not long past,” forming part of 
the title of Mr. James’s new work, is fixed 
at that portentous period just previous to 


the American war of independence, namely, 
1757. Further to assht the rapid reader of 
the present day, w'e may state that “ Ticonde¬ 
roga” was in those days a most important 
fortified locality, situated between Lake George 
and Lake Charnpluin, in the nortli-castern part 
oftbc StatAf New York, Having thus placed 
the reader in proper chronological and geo¬ 
graphical position, we proceed to observe, that 
in the vicinity of Ticonderoga one Mr. Pre- 
vost, an English emigrant, or rather an exile, 
had fixed liis residence. Mr. Prevost was 
no ordinary man. After the death of his 
wife he gathered together all he had at 
home, and migrated to that land, where small 
means may be considered great, and where 
long-nourished theories of life may be tried by 
the test of experience. Mr. Prevost’s family, 
too, were no ordinary children. His girl and 
boy in infancy “ had seen better days;” and 
they were so trained, that tliey brought all the 
materials with them from the Old W<irld for 
opening up, as they approached maturity, the 
rich mines of the New. Upon the late of this 
family the entire interest of Mr. James's work 
turns, 4*^' ‘ 

Of this interesting exile, we are informed 
that for many years at home he laboured in 
vain with zeal to benefit his kind and country. 
In his retirement he had time to reflect that 
“ neither honour, nor distinction, nor rewai^, 
follows our best efforts, even when successful, 
unless we possess the mean and contemptible 
adjuncts of personal interest, pushing impd- 
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dence^ crooked policy, Tile subserviency, or the 
smile of fortune.’* So there was some bitter¬ 
ness in his heart, as he sat in a lowly dwellini^, 
not far from the Mohawk, in (he midst of the 
woods, striving to carve a fortune from the 
wilderness for himself and his children. At 
the same time he felt that, perilous as was his 
condition, he was placed in a country where all 
was young, every thing rapid and precocious: 
there the boy has the flings the man; the 
young man the thoughts of maturity. The 
air, the climate, the atmosphere of the land, 
and the people, all had, and have now, their 
influence. There the slirubs grow up in an 
hour; the flowers succeed each other in pro¬ 
fusion ; and ev^ the alien and stranger-born 
feel the inspiration, and join in the rapid race. 
Well did the dreann^rs of the middle ages (says 
Mr. James) place the fountain of youth on the 
shores of the New World! 

In bis retirement, Mr. Picvost formed all 
sorts of acquaintances—KngUsli oflicers, war¬ 
rior chiefs, and red and black skins. The 
door of his house was open, and custom ad¬ 
mitted every visitor freely, whatever his errand. 
The citizen of New York now guesses that that 
province is an almiglity populous district: it 
was very different tljon. With the few ex¬ 
ceptions of a small pond or lake, a rushing 
stream, or a natural savariha of a few hundred 
acres, it was all forest. 

The wild whiteskin of the novel—the “ Longue 
Carabine”—is a certain Captain brooks,other¬ 
wise called Woodchuck,” “ Them Ingians,” 
remarks the balf-decivilizcd captain, ^^are 
wonderful circumdiferous; but they have found 
that, when they try their tricks with me, I can 
burrow under them, and so they call me 
* Woodchuck,*’ ’cause it’s a burrowing sort of 
beast. First and foremost, there’s many of the 
Ingians—the Aloquin for a sample—that never 
tell a word of truth. No, no, not they. One 
of them told me so plainly one day—‘ Wood¬ 
chuck,’ says he, * Ingian seldom tell truth. 
He knows better than that. Truth too good a 
thing to be used every day : keep that for time 
of need.’ I believe, at that precious moment, he 
spoke the truth the first time for forty years,” 

One morning three travellers took their ways 
onward from the house of Mr. Prevost, along 
a path which led towards the north-east. Those 
were Lord H——British officer of high 
rank, Woodchuclfas f^ide, and young Walter 
Prevost. In the course of their journey they 
separated to have a shot at a panther; and, 
jnst as the animal was killed by Walter, the 
sound of a rifle was heard to the left, followed 
bya yell very different from the snarl or growl 
of a wounded beast. Proceeding in the di¬ 
rection of the report, Lord H—— and Walter 
dame upon the powerful fom of Captain 


Brooks (or Woodchuck), with hts folded arms 
leaning on the muzzle of bis discharged rifle. 
He was motionless as a statue; his brow con¬ 
tracted, his brown cheek very pale, and his 
eyes bent forward upon an object lying ujM>n 
the grass before him. It was the body or an 
Indian weltering in his blood. The dead man’s 
head was bare of all covering, except the scalp- 
lock. Ho was painted with the war colours, and 
in his hand, as he lay, he still griped the 
tomahawk, as if it bad been raised in the act 
to strike the moment before he fell. Walter 
Prevost at once saw that the dead pian was not 
only one of the Five Nations, but an Oneida. 

* AFTEa TUOCailTB. 

For a few minutes, the three livinp; men stood silent in 
the preftcuco of the dead; and then Walter exclaimed, in 
a tone of deep grief, “ Alas, Woodchuck, what have you 
done?” 

“ Saved my scalp,** answered Brooks, sternly; and fell 
into silence again. 

There was another long pause. At last, I^ord H——, 
mistaking in some degree the causes of tho man s strong 
emotion, laid his hand utoh tho hunter's arm, saying, 
“ &ine away, my friend! Why should you linger here r' 

“It *8 no use," answered Woodchuck, gloomily; “he 
had a woman with him, and it will soon ho known all 
through the tribe.** 

“ But for your own safety,'* said Walter, “ you had 
hotter fly. It is very sad indeed. What could make him 
attack you?" 

“ Au old grudge. Master Walter,'* answered Brooks, 
seating himself dcliboratciy on tlie ground, and laying 
his rifle across his knee. “ I knew the crittur well—the 
Strips Snake they called him, and a snake he was. He 
tru'd to cheat and rob me, and 1 made it plain to the 
whole tribe. Some laughed and tliought it fair; but old 
Black Eagle scorned and rebuked him, and be baa hated 
me ever since. He has been long watching for this, and 
now he has got it.*’ 

“Well, well,*’ returned Walter, “what's done cannot 
be undone. You had l»etter got away as fast as you can; 
fur Black F.aglc told mo be had left three scouts behind, 
to bring ns tidings in .ease of danger, and we cannot tell 
how near the others may be." 

“This was one of tliem,** answered Brooks, still 
keeping his seat, and gasing at the Indian; “but what 
is safety to mo, Walter ? I cau no more roam the forests; 
I can no more pursue iny way of life; I must go into 
dull and smoky cities, and idod amongst thieving, 
cheating crowds of white men. The rifle and tlio hatchet 
must be laid aside for ever; the forest grass must know 
my foot no more. Flowers, and green le.ave8, and rushing 
streams, and the broad lake and the mountain top, are 
lost and gone-the watch under the deep bouglft, and by 
tho silent water. Closo pressed amidst tlie toiling lerd; I 
shall become sordid, and low, and fllthy, as they are I ®y 
free nature lost, and gyves unon my spirit. All life s 
blessings are gone from me; why should 1 care for life? 

Tliere was something imusu^ly plaintive, mournful, 

and earnest in his tones, and Lord -could not help 

feeling for him, although ho did not comprehend fully 

tho occasion his grief. . .. _ 

“But, my good friend,"he said, “I cannot peredve 
how your having slain this Indian, in your own defence, 
can bring such a train of miseries upon you. You would 
not have killedhim, if hehad not attacked you.** 

“Alas for me! alas forme!" was iffithe answer that 
the poor man made. , 

“You do not know their habits, sir,'* said Walter, in a 
low voice: “they must always have blood for blood. If 
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he stays here, if he erer rotums, go where he will in the 
Indian territory, they will track him, they will follow him 
day and night. He will bo amongst them like one of the 
wild beasts whom we so eagerly pursue from place to 
place, with the hatchet always uaiigiDg orer his head. 
Tlicro is DO safety for him, except far away in the pro* 
tJuccs bevond those towns that Indians erer visit. Do 
persuade him to come away and leave the body. He can 
go down with*me to Albany, and thence make his way to 
STow York or I^iladelphia.'* 

For some minutes Brooks rexniUned deaf to all argu¬ 
ments ; his whole thoughts seemed occupied with the 
terrible conviction tliat the wild scenes and free life 
which he enjoyed so intensely, wore, with him, at an end 
for over. 

Woodcbuck himself escaped, and he had no 
friends or relations on whom the Indians could 
wreak their vengeance. Intimation of the fad 
had spread like fire in dry grass through the 
wliole of the Oueidas; and they watched an 
opportunity, in the absence of Woodchuck, to 
kidnap his white companion, Walter Prevost. 
Let us see how Mr. James describes an 

ISniAN “ OBEAT TALK.” 

At length, the Black Eagle began to speak, without 
moving from his seat—however, at least, first. His tone, 
too, was low and sod, tliough every word, in the sbaip 
guttural language of the Iroquois, was clear and distinct. 

*^For more than fifty winters,” he said, have 
hovered over tho land of the Onoidas; and my wing has 
not failed in its flight, my eyes have nut been daszirahy 
the blaze of tlio sun, nor dimmed by the light of the moon. 
I’he dew has fallen upon me, and tho summer's sun, and 
the winter’s snow; and still are my feathers unrufBcd, 
and my flight as strong as in my youth. lam not a 
woman, that I should sparo; nor a child, that 1 should 
weep. Who has seen a tear in my eye? or who has seen 
the tomahawk uplifted not to strike t Have I asked any 
thing of my children, but to be the first in the battle ? 
Have 1 ever forgiven tho enemies of the children of the 
Stone ? But wo have made alliance with a great nation; 
wo have taken presents from them; wc have promised to 
live with thorn as brotibers in tho time of pcaco - to go to 
battle with them as brothers in the time of war. Our 
children are f heir children, and their children are ours. 
Moreover, with some of this nation our chiefs have entered 
into more strict bonds of friendship. Wo have sat by 
their fires, we have smoked the pipe of peaco together; 
we are their brothers. One family came and built their 
lodge amongst us, swept down the forest, planted the 
corn-field. Their door was always open to the red man; 
tiieir food was always shared with him. They said not, 

* This is mine, and that is thine,' but they opened their 
arms and they said, *1'hou art uiy brother.' The 
children of the Stone loved them well; they were dear to 
the Black l^gle as his own eaglets. The mat in the 
hoisc f f Prevost was a pleasant resting-place to his fore¬ 
head when he was tired. J/is daughter was as my 
daughter, and his son as of my blood and bone. 

** A man came to his hearth whom we all know, a mod 
man, a friend to the red man. Should my brother Pre- 
vest refuse to tho Woodchuck room to burrow for one 
night ? He went away, and, far from the house of our 
brother, he met an Oneida, of the Totem of the Tortoise; 
a man who had robbed him, and who had a ly^ tongue, 
a Snake who hated him whom he had bitten. The Toma¬ 
hawk was ^re, and the Oneida was killed; but the man 
took not his scalp, he sung no song of triumph over the 
children of the Stone. He slew him not os an enemy, 
but in self-defence; otherwise he would have twisted his 
finger in the scalp-lock, and the Oneidas would have 
mourned over a disgrace. It is right that there should be 
blood for blood; that the mao who sh^ the blood of the 
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red man should die for bis act; and that, if he or none 
of his relations could be found, some other man of his 
nation should be made the sacrifice. 

**But what have I done that tiie son of my brother 
diould be taken ? Have I led you so often in toe battle, 
have I covered my war-post with the scalps of your 
enemies, that the tree I planted should be rooted up when 
the forest is full of worthless saplings? Was there no 
other white man to be foundin allthe land, that you must 
take the child of him who loved and trust^ us? Had a 
moon passed, nay, bad even a week gone by, that you 
might know that tlmre was none but the beloved of the 
Black Eagle whom you might use for your sacrifice? 
Had you made sure even that you could not catch the 
murderer himself, and take his blood in requital of the 
blood he shed? Is the wisdom of our people gone by, is 
their cunning a thing of other days, that they could not 
lure the man they sought into their power, t^t they 
could not hunt down any other gmue, that they would not 
even try to find any one but the one we loved the best ? 

** Remember, my children, that you are not rash and 
hasty, like tho pale-face, but that you are the children of 
the is tone ; and though, like it, unchangMble and strong 
you should be calm and still, likewise.-^ have said.” 

The brother of the slain Snake,’* replies— 

** Ye men of the family of the Snake! Te have dono 
well to seize upon the pale-face whom ye first found; for 
ye have made sure of an atonement for the blood of youiM 
brother; and how could ye know that ye could find it if 

J rc dplayed your hand or abandoned your prey. And now 
et the chiefs and the warriors consider whether ^ey 
will still keep their brother, who is dead, hungering and 
thirsting for months in the cold regions, or whether they 
will make the atonement this very night, and open the 
way for hini into tho happy hunting-grounds.—I have 
said.” 

The conclusion at which they arrived was a 
reprieve for young Prevost for some months, 
so as to give tho last speaker time to search 
for liim who spilt his brother’s blood. 

The fate of the young man now becomes the 
source of agitation throughout the country, 
and many enorts arc made in various directions 
to save the life of young Prevost. Woodchuck 
was on his way to ofier himself up as the 
sacrifice, when, in company with Edith Prevost, 
he, too, along with the young lady, were set 
upon and made prisoners by the brother of the 
slaughtered Snake. At the eleventh hour the 
chiefs assembled in the hut in which the young 
man was imprisoned: stem, grave, and silent, 
they seated themselves in a semicircle, and for 
several minutes remained profoundly still. 
Walter understood at once what it meant—the 
last hour of life was come. At length, after that 
solemn pause, the voice of the Bla^ Eagle was 
heard speaking low and softly :— 

My son, thou must die,*^he said. " Thou art dear 
to me as a child; thy father is my brother; but thou bast 
drawn an evil lot, and thou must die. The morning of 
thy days has been short and bright; the night comes for 
thee brfore the day is well b%an. The blood of our 
brother who was slain must be atoned for by the blood of 
one of the race that slew him—the white man for the 
red man. We have sought in vain for the murderer of 
our brother, or for some one who might have been a sub- 
Btitute for him whom we love. Em man here would 
have perilled his own head to find another in thy ^aos; 
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bat it conld not be. Hie pale-&eea took fnght at the 
news of what had been done, and none has ^n found 
within our territory. We know that the man who did 
tho deed has been here. We fancied that he hod come 
generously to pay the penaltw of his own act; but fear 
was in his heart, and twice ne escaped ns. Ho is as 
cunning as the fox, and as swift to dee. Now, oli thou 
son of my brother! thon must die; for tho time lias gone 
by that was given thee in the hope of some deliverance: 

hoars have mn swiftly and in vain; and the last has 
come. We know that it is the custom of thy people to 
sing no war-song at their death; but to pray to their 
Gora Spirit to receive them speedily into the happy 
hunting-grounds. We shall not think it want of courage 
if thou prayest; for the son of our brother Prevost will not 
disgracehisnamoathisdeath. Fray,therefore,tothyGod; 
thy prayer shall be as it were a war-song, and, strength¬ 
ened by it, thou shalt die as a man and a warrior.” 

Walter remained silent for a moment, whUe a terrible 
struggle went on in his heart; but resolution conquered, 
and ne rose from the ground on which he was sitting, 
erect and firm; and, stretching forth his hand, he said— 

** Chiefs of the Oneidas, you oro unjust. At this hour 
of my death, I tell you, you know not equity. Your laws 
are not of the (rood Spirit, but of the bad; for it is evil 
to kill an innocent man, black and dastardly to slay a 
helpless man, who trusted you and loved you; and if it 
is by your law you do it, your law is bad, and the Good 
Spirit will condemn it. My father came and planted his 
Tree amongst you ; wc grew up, mv sister and myself, 
loving and confiding in your people. We made your 
tongue our tongue, and my heart became one witli the 
heart of the daughter of your chief. Lo, now, how ye 
repay kindness, and love, and truth, with falsehood 
cruelty, and death! You are great warriors, but you are 
not good men. In this last hour, I reproach yon; and I 
tell yon, with the voice of a dying man, as with the 
Toice of ono from tho land of spirits, that, sooner or later, 
the great God of all men will make you that you have 
done an evil thing in my death.” 

He paused suddenly; for his eyes, turning somewhat in 
the direction of tho door, saw a foniale figure enter, wrap¬ 
ped in the peculiar blanket or mantle of the Indian 
women. Another and another entered; and one by ono 
tho shadowy forms ranged themselves in lino along the side 
of tho hut, thdr faces but faintly seen by the nickering 
fire-light. They wero all as silent as death; and there 
they stood as solemn witnesses of the dreadful scene about 
to ^enacted. 

Tho eyes of all tho chiefs were turned in the same di¬ 
rection as bis own, and a moment or two of wonder and 
embarrassment passed; but then the voice of Black 
Eaglo was raisea loudlv and sternly, saying— 

** Get you homo to the Castle, Oneida women. This is 
no place for you. Meddle not with the business of 
warriors aud of men. Dare not to intmdo upon the 
sacrifice of atonement for our brother's blood.” 

** Who is it that speaks V said the clear, shrill voice 
of the Gr^ Dove. ** Is it the man of tho black heart 
who slays the son of his brother? Who is it that daros 
to speak thus to her who secs the Great Spirit in her 
visions, and holds communion with the souls of the dead? 
Is it a man pure in heart and hand—a man whose pur¬ 
poses are goM in the sight of the Great Spirit, and who 
IS doing a deedfoleasua^Aissight? Is he taking tlic life 
of an enemy in ^ b^e ? *Ib he scalping a foe with whom 
he bu fought and conquered? Lo, now. this is a bravo 
deed, to slay the son of a friend, and a boy who has no 
power to resist. But the boy shall. not die. If a pale¬ 
face has killed one of the children of the Stone, this boy 
has saved the life of more than one. His hand has been 
free, and his heart open to the Oneida, and his good deeds 
are more than enough to atone for the evil deeds of 
another. The asbea of thy pipe, Black Eagle, upon the 
hearth of Prevost, call out shime upon the murderer of 
hiaioa." 


Get yoa hence, woman !** vedforated anoiher chief. 

We aro not soft as water, to he turned in what course 
joM will; we are the ehildrmi of the Stone, and our 
heart is the rock.” 

** Bo it so, then,” cried Black Eaffle's aister. *' Look 
upon us now, oh, chiefo! We are nere, your mothers, 
vour sisters, your danghters, your wives; uose you love 
best, those who best love yon. See now what we are 
commanded* to do by the voice of the Good Spirit. If 
you slay the youth you slay us. Every lodge shall be 
left desolate; there s^l be wailing through the village, 
and through the land. Now, my sisters, if fAeiV heart be a 
stone, let our heut be soft, and let the knife find it 
easily.” 

As she spoke, every mantle was thrown back, and 
every arm raised and in every hand was seoi the gleam 
of a knife. 

Black Eaglo covered his eyes with his mantle, but sat 
still Walter sprang across, and cast hiigself at the feet 
ol Otaitsa, exclajming— 

** Hold, hold! for God's sake hold, my Blossom !** 

** Back, hack!” cried tho girl, vehemently; ** if then 
diest, I dio.” 

** All, all!” exclaimod the women, in the same deter¬ 
mined tone. 

At this moment the old priest rose, and stretdied 
forth his hands. 

** It is tlie voice of the Great Spirit,” he ejaculated, in 
the tone of one inspired. **He speaks to us by their 
tongue; he tells us to forbear. The deed is evil in hii 
Bi|ht; we must uot do it. The blood of our brother is 
atoned for. It is tho voice of the Great Spirit T 

** It is the voice of the Great Spirit, it is the voice of 
the Great Spirit!” exclaimed each of the chiefo. And 
Black E^e, casting from him the tomahawk, took 
Walter in his arms, saying, in a low voice^ 

*<My son, my son!” 


There is also a mournful history of Edith 

Prevost and Lord H-, the latter of whom 

mas shot in a French ambuscade, near Ticon- 
deroga. Mr. James coniines his narrative 
chiefly to the events we have sketched; and 
bestows very slight notice on the operations of 
the French commander^in-chief, the Marquis 
de Montcalm. In conclusion, we quote a few 
sentences from the last chapter, merely pre¬ 
mising that Walter Prevost became the hus¬ 
band of Otaitsa, the daughter of the Black 
Eagle:— 

Some four years after, another kind of scene might be 
beheld at the house of Mr. Provost. He himself sat in a 
great chair under the verandah, with his hair become as 
white as snow, aud his head a £^>od deal bowed. Seated 
on the ground near him was a tall Indian chief, very 
little changed in appearance, grave, calm, and still 
severe. On tho step of the verandah sat iwo young 
people; a tall, handsome, powerful man of abqpt qpe- 
aiid-twenty years of and a graceful girl, whose 
brown check displayed some mixture of tho Indlu blood. 
On tho green grass before them, with a black nurse 
sitting by, was as lovely a child of about two years old as 
ever the sun shone upon. They bad gathered for her & 
numlwr of pretty flowers, and she was sporting with 
them, with the grace and happiness that only childhood 
can display or uow. The eyes of all were fixed upon 
her, and Aey called her Edith. 

One was wanting to that party, out of those who had 
assembled at the door four years previously. Woodchuck 
was no longer there. He bad gone where he longed to 
be. When he felt sickness commg upon him some two 
years after the death of Lord H , he bad left the 
house of Hr. Prevost, whieh he had lately made his 
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home, and had jirone, a)i he Raid, to vander in the 
mountains. Thoro iie became worse. An Indian runner 
came down to tell his friends that he was dying; and 
wiion Mr. Prevost went up to see him, he found him in a 
Seneca lodge with bat a few hours of life before him. 

lie was glad to see the friendly face near him; and, as 
his visitor bent over him, he said, I am very much 
obliged to you for coming, Prerost, for I want to ask you 
one thing, and that is to hare me burled in the church¬ 
yard at ^bany, Just beside your dear girl. I know this 


is all nonsense; I know that the flesh sees eoimption; 
still I’ve a fanOT that I shall rest quieter there than 
anywhere else. If ever there was an angel, she was 
one, and I think her dust must sanctify the ground.** 

It was bis only request, and it was not forgotten. 

We recommend Mr. James to read tlie^^ Last 
of the Mohicans” and all its sequelae once again 
before be writes another red^skin noyel. 


Florence the Beautiful. By Alexander Baillie Cociihane, Esq. 2 Yols. London. 1854. 


“ Florence the Beautiful” will be imd through 
by the more educated doss of novel readers 
but will scai’CM'ly interest the crowd. Its at¬ 
tractions consist in carcfully-poliBh(!d language, 
elaborated descriptions of runil scenery, and a 
tone of thought and sentiment evidencing a 
cultivated mind ahd a refined taste. 

The story is simple enough, Florence the 
Br>autiful is the daughter of Madame Bnn- 
ville and of M. Langeac, one of those rich 
financiers of Fnincc wlio existed at the time 
just previous to the first revolution, who per- 
naps precipitated the crisis, and who were cer¬ 
tainly the first victims of the outburst. M. Lan- 
geoc had deceived IVIadamc Brinville by u 
mlse marriage, and Florence the Beautiful is 
of basfi birth. Mother and child retire into 
smiling Touniinc, the mother to sorrow among 
tho scenes of her girlhood, the child to blos¬ 
som into womanhood, and, of course, to love. ^ 

UOTJIBR AND DAUGHTER. 

It was a bright evening in early spring, and after a 
shuwer in the Tonraiuc, can any thing & wanting to 
complcto the dream of beauty ? Standing by that Cross, 
the first object which presented itself was the little village 
of Mont d‘0r, worthy of its name, to judge by tho yellow 
fields of waving grain by which it was quite surrounded; 
in the distance the chateau of Tour Beauport stood 
like a proud nionumeut of tliat feudal character and age, 
to which it owed its foundation, at a time when men 
possesseit high and noble ideas of great works to bo per- 
fomied in their generation, and the spirit to realize tnem 
for tho benefit of siieceeding ones. But between the 
chateau and the village, a distance of some three miles, 
tho freshness and softnek of spring broatlied on bloom 
aud blossom; high hodgeR and narrow lanes, sucli as 
Love and Hope Frequent in their yoiiUi, rendered back 
in fragrance to tho atmosphere, some of the beauty which 
tlio scenc^owed to its glorious tints. 

It vfiu an evening for Hope to anticipate a happy 
morrow; so soft and joyous that, like the dreams of 
youth, wc think they can never pass or grow old, or the 
glory of such a sunshine sink into darkness. It seems 
that, at eventide, there is always in Nature a sweeter 
perfume, rose tints cover tho heavens, and there are low, 
soft murmurs of many insects. Hridc-like, the earth and 
sky appear to bo more lavish of their b^uties as the 
night draws on apace. And is it not so? Tl|p morning 
dawn may he like manliood, bright and vigorous, the 
pulse beats high, and the brow is orcct; but it is in tho 
evening that the nature of all men is softened and sub¬ 
dued, and that tlie heart beats more warmly for othersj 
it may be, perchance, more warmly to others. 

But the world is not without, it is wiUiin us : it must 


be so, or it wero impossible that, on such an evening, a 
broken lieart could bo kneeling at tbo foot of this time¬ 
worn Cross. Bat, after all, what to the sad heart was 
tho bloom on tho tree, or the blossom on the flower? 
AVith her soul concentrated in one emotion, indiiferent to 
all external impressions, a broken-hearted, world-driven 
woman, with a fair young girl by lier side, prayed for a 
strength which tlie world cannot give, but which wc know 
at the same time the world cannot take away from us. 

It was a picture not ill adapted to the scene: the still¬ 
ness of nature, and the stillness of prayer, the mystery 
of twilight, and the mystery of tho lieart: there was 
some sympathy between tho octore and the scene. It 
suggested thoughts romoved from onlinary curiosity; or 
tile earnest attitude of the woman, and the singular 
grace of the young girl, must liavc excited attention; but, 
as it was, the few people who drew near to bend the knee, 
kept at a reverential distance, as though unwilling to 
intrude on tho lieart’s deep expression, and then passed 
oil, at once unobservant and unobserved. One poor girl, 
indoe<l, as she wended lier way, (icrchauce with a doqier 
ailliction at heart, turned, when she had advanced a short 
way on her road, to gaze on tho group at tlie foot of tlie 
Cross. It may be that her heart beat in harmony with 
their’s; and as she recalled tho weeping Magdalene, she 
learned in her sympathy for others to mouni for herecif. 

After a short time tlie mother turned towards the 
young girl, who liad dropped her hand, and now sat at 
her feet, on one of those worn stones, which testified by 
their appearance to the piety of those who knelt upon 
them lu their progress towards tlieir devotions. Ihe 
mother and daughter rose and sat on a bank covered with 
flowers, which aflbrded a more extensive view of the sur¬ 
rounding country. Nut a word passed for some time 
betweeu them. Tho daughter gathered some of tlio 
flowers which were near her, and from more thought¬ 
lessness, or from depth of thought, picked off the buds, 
which fell at her feet. Slie seemed subdued but not un¬ 
happy ; and from time to time looked into her mother's 
countenance, as if anxious, but unwilling to ask the cause' 
of this sorrow. 

The next quotation needs no preface. 

ILOBKNXE AND HENBl. 

Blessed are tho attributes of womanhood, when the 
chiselled feature, the dimpling smile, the cadence of the 
voice, and the tangled locks of graceful auburn, are all 
emblems of qualities which apgfds love tp name in their 
prayers; the features of repose, ftn. smiiM of h^ie, the 
voice of sympathy and bve, ever-varying in its expression, 
like tho impulses of a graceful nature. Blessed was she 
who first uttered the words, ** I love; ** for from her lips 
a spirit went forth more than any that magician 
could invoke— a »irit Uiat, like the propliet's rod, could 
bi I the waters now from a heart of rock-^hat called 
forth flowers of beauty in soil parched as Araby*s—that 
rent asun^ those most potent of all bonds, the bonds of 
artifidal vanities. Uliat which ambition oenid not 
achieve, love conquered; indolence, satiety, vanity—above 
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•D, idfiihiieii—the long tnin oi frivoUte tad tIcm, all 
bowed before the ipell wbidi the woman called forth. 

They had risen from the seat, and meduuiically strolled 
down ^e path that led to the born-side. At one point, 
a beaatifhi view of the old chateau presented itself. It 
was the side on which it rose, as thou^ it were a portion 
of the rock on which it was built. From the windows 
on this side any one could look down upon the torrent 
below; thence the brushwood had been cleareti away, so 
as to shew the whole facade. Ibe flag-tower frowned 
abore; and loftily abo?e the tower the ensign of Franco 
floated — with those golden lilies whicli the oldest of 
Borereiffn houses were proud to assume in their arms. 
A slight doom pas^ across Henri's countenance, while 
Florence's Mamed with pleasure, as tho magnificent riew 
burst upon her. What was the cause of this diiTereiit 
expression ? Tb^ wero both of them at once rccallf^ from 
tho world of imagination: but he to a senso of the obliga- 
nations, she to a keener sense of the beauties of nature. 

Then, for tlie first time, there flashed across Henri's 
mind all the social tics which he inherited with his great 
position; the pains ani penalties of a high station pre¬ 
sented tlicmselres to him; he felt—for be could no longer 
be deceived as to the nature of his feelings for Florence— 
he felt that there wore difficnltiGs in the way of his 
indulgence of those reelings, which until then he had 
never contemplated. Rind as the old marquis was, he 
well knew his tenacity on all matters connected with his 
family position and illustration. Between himself and 
Florence, therefore, it seemed at once that a deep gulf 
was fixed, wider and even less easy to pass, from the cir- 
cnmstance that it had no real existence—that if there 
were a difficulty, it was founded in prcfiudiccs and vani¬ 
ties. Yes, and what is more difficult to overcome? 
Men's prejudices and passions, when we mention tliem 
are we not raising at once obslwlM of more than giant 
proportions ? 

But sho smiled happily, for she had no such imagi¬ 
nations. When women love, they only feel, and do not 
reason. 

But the rcTolution comes^ levels all disthic- 
tiousj and even breaks down some prejudices. 

nCNBI AND UIS FATITEB. 

Then Henri recounted the whole of the awful scene 
of the previous evening; and as he proceeded, the old 
man clutched his stick, as ho might w sword in those 
days when he took the field under the first marshals of 
France. The flush of indignation glowed in bis check. 
The fire, os of youth, gleamed in his eyes; and Henri 
saw that had tho marquis been there, one at least would 
have fallen in the defence of the abbd. 

He dreaded the next question. 

*^And you stood by, my son T* said the old man. 

» Again the glow of anger overspread the marquis's 
countenance, and his manner was harsh and severe. 

Henri, with a voice somewhat indignant, and some¬ 
what irritated at the doubt implied on his courage, an¬ 
swered: 

** Sir, 1 was saving Florence." 

**Thank Godt thank God!" said the old man, **sho 
is saved. But where is she ? W^ is she not in this 
castle instead of in tho village? Florence, my daugh- 

«* Father,"' saidlSenrT, with a deep and impressive 
veke, “ I fUMt toll you the truth. What the cause may 
be, 1 know not—for it is quite certain that she loves me, 
indeed, she told me so; but some strange idea, some 
madness has seised upon her; there is a mystery which 
time idmo can explain. 1 mot her on the terrace after 
her mother’s death, and at that solemn moment she told 
me that the was unworthy of me. It was no idlo notion, 
believe me. I feel convinced that the moment she is able 
to timvel she wUl leave this place immediatdy.” 

• ** I lu^ notl" Ihope not!" replied the marquis. ** We 


must And' some influence to prevent her. M. de Gou- 


When the marquisspoke tbedoor of the library opened, 
and H. de Gouviou appeared. Henri was correct in his 
supposition that a stranger had entered the room, when 
he stepped upon the terrace 

** M. de Gouvionsaid the marquis, I am happy to 
introduce to you a young gentleman as interested as ;^ur- 
self in the prospects of Mademoiselle Laumac." 

** Mademoiselle Xiongeac!" exclaimed Honri, **who ii 
she ? 1 saw in the papers that M. Lanmac hod been 
outrageously killed by the mob the other any ; but what 
lias that to do with Florence^l moan with Mademoiselle 
Briuville ?'' 

** Florence. You spoke it rightly," said M. Gouvion. 
** It is a beautiful name, and from ail I can learn, the 
young lady is in every respect worthy of it; but I have 
much to tellyou that will interest you, and which in 
time you m^jjwnmunicato to tho young jady whose wel¬ 
fare is, it seemif united to yours." 

M. do Gouvion then gavo a full account of M. Lmi- 

C 's circumstantial statoinont to him; how Moilame 
kville had been betrayed by him; of her life of int- 
Bcry, excellence, and good works; of M. Langeac's re¬ 
pentance, of Estelle’s death, and tlic vast change which 
this made in Florence's position; and ho ended by placing 
in Henri’s hands those papers deposited with him just 
before the attack on the Rue St. Dominique, by which 
M Laugcac maile over to Florence, as his daughter, the 
colossal fortune which he had amass^ during his success¬ 
ful career; and justified Madame Briiivillo^s conduct by 
shewing how grossly she had liccn deceived, and how 
nobly wo had acted throughout her sad, mournful, and 
brief career. 

Henri’s eyes glistened with deliglit: already the vista 
of years full of golden promise burst upon him. He took 
M. Gouvion s hand aud pressed it warmly. 

Henri," said the inaruiiis, there is one circumstance 
in this history of which M. do Gouvion is ignorant, and 
wliich T must mention, in order to render it complete. 
You will remember my mentioning to you on one occa¬ 
sion, when 1 was warning you against the practices by 
which yoiiiig men aro too apt to dissipate their fortunes, 
and to stake in a few hours the noble possessions of an 
honoured race, tliat 1 related to you liow all this pro¬ 
perty wliicli we now enjoy was ou one occasion almost 
wrecked by your grandfather. An enormous sum of 
money had b^n lost at play, and tliis old castle was to 
have been sold to pay off the debt, when an old college 
friend—a noble, honourable character—^rescued our name 
from oblivion. It was tho father of the late M. Lan* 


gcac." 

Nor is this all," said tho marquis, after a pauso: it 
BO unhappily happened that in the act of rescuing hia 
friend from ruin he completed his own. He liad relied 
on the successful result of a speculation in which ho had 
embarked, to meet certain imperative engagements. The 
speculation, contrary to all prugnusticatiuns, failed, and 
M. Longeac died of a brokcu heart, leaving his son, tho 
father of Florence." • 

And if sho will now consent to bo mine, yon ^11 wd- 
come her, my father T 

** Yes, if she will consent, she shall be welcome as you 
are, my son. Aud now,” said the marquis, **let M. 
de Gouvion go to Ia Belle Etoilc, and present to Made¬ 
moiselle Florence all tho papers which explain the past, 
and give hope to the future." 

It was evening when tho muquis and Henri strolled 
down to Iai Belle Etoile. What a change between 
evening and the former one. The light to-night was 
not of lurid torches, but of peaceful sunset; the red 
streaks of the heavens were tne promise of a glorious 
mom, not the reflectioii of the innocent Mood which crime 
had shed. There are some spots like some hearts, alnays 
at rest, always at peace, to approach which is harness, 
or to dwell amongst whidi is the sweetest s(9aee to dull 
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and eankering cares. Florence had risen, and alter bar¬ 
ing seen M. dc Gourioii, had g^ne to risit the chapel. 

**I will wait for yon,*’ said the marquu to Henri. 
Gently Henri trod, that his footsteps should not disturb 
her; and so tranquil was nature that bo could hear the 
faint murmurs of the tiny ripples as they sparkled and 
tumbled OTcr the pebbles in the brook. Sne was not 
without tho chapel: was it intruding upon her seclusion 
to look within ? There she was keeling, and orer her 
that pole lamp shed its light; and the wares of golden 
hair which fell around her, while they concealed her fea¬ 
tures, prevented her noticing Henri's approach. At that 
moment there was unity between ^em—the unity of 
prayer, the unity of regrets, tho unity of lore; and what 
should part them therefore? 

Florence, my own Florence!" ho murmured, in a 


whisper so soft, that it deemed but a part of that UcssIm 
whitm she was at the moment inroking for him. ISR 
took her hand: there were no promises, no rows, no ex¬ 
planations, but tho wanderer had found a home, the 
lonely one a spot on which her heart could repose; and as 
they both stood in hearen's gase, with he^ plighted to 
heart, tho last sweet tints of twilight were i^eeted in 
the fond and grateful tears of Florence the Bcantiful. 

These extracts tell the story, but the merit of 
the 'work docs not lie in the construction of the 
plot: the intervals may be pleasantly and 
profitably filled up from the volumes them¬ 
selves. 


^^fjress and Prsit/ulitfe^ By Mrs. Gore. 3 Vols. Hurst and Blackett, 

Great Marlborough Street. 


Sir Mark Meadowes, of Meadowes Court, 
was a baronet of rather limited means, but 
hospitable disposition, living in the West of 
England. He had married in liis youth a very 
beautiful and accomplished girl, his sister’s go¬ 
verness. In consequence of that memlliance 
he was sent to Covcntiy liy the rest of his 
family, and became the father of a very cli arming 
girl, Amy. 

Sir Mark was the brother of Lady Daven¬ 
port, and her husband, Lord Davenport, w'os 
one of the prdudest, most prejudiced, narrow¬ 
minded, and bucolic peers that the House of 
Lords could shew. 

He had one daughter, Olivia, and two sons, 
Hugh and Marcus, both clever, but the last 
endowed with very considerable ability, and 
with artistic talents of no mean order. Hugh 
was quiet, studious, amiable; Marcus wild, im¬ 
pulsive, daring, and ungovernable, always run¬ 
ning into debt, and upon bad terms with Ins 
father, who bought him a commission, and sent 
him off to India. Thence, aficr a few years of 
active service, he returned, betook himself to 
painting, and sold out of the army. 

While living in London he becomes acci¬ 
dentally acquainted with one Hargood, who 
turns out, in the sequel, to be the brother of 
Lae^ Meadowes. 

Hargdod is a literary hack, plain, stem, and 
hard-ibatured,‘but well-informed, and an accom¬ 
plished scliolar; like too many of his class, 
however, only able to keep the wolf from the 
door by unremitting industry in his vocation. 
He has a very clever and interesting dau^ter, 
Mary, and two sons, boys at school. Mary is 
an artist, and works as hard as her father for 
the support of the family, giving up her young 
life unremittingly to toil. These two characters 
are the best pourtrayed of any, in the book. 

Mark Davennort calls on Hf.rgood, who 
thus introduces him to— 


TUB STUDIO. 


Mary! I am bringing a ^gentleman into yoar 
studio/' he continued, ushenog Mark Davenport into a 
cham^r still more spacious tnan the sitting>room; iu 
which the concentrated light fell full upon an easel at 
which a young girl was working. She scarcely raised 
her eyes* and not at all her voice, os they entered.— 
Her dress, on artist's grey blouse of the simplest form 
and meanest material, imparted little, charm to her 
somewhat insignificant fignre; and when, struck by the 
masterly execution of her work, Davenport found it im¬ 
possible to repress an exclamation of surprise and 
admiration, she slowly turned upon him a pair of won¬ 
dering dark eyes; as if the voice of praise was to her 
an unknown tongue. 

Nothing could bo more subdued than her air. Iler 
cheek was colourless. Her lips smileless. Mary Bar- 
good was evidently a household victim. Davenport bad 
been impressed at the Riehraond dinner by the eon- 
temptuous and arbitrary tone in which Hargood spoke 
of the weaker sex. The fruits were before him. This 
calm, sad-Iooking little girl of eighteen, in her grey gown, 
who was painting as men rarely, and women never, paint 
at eight-and’thlrty, evidently knew not the meaning of 
a will of her own. 

The work on which Mary Hargood was occupied was 
a copy of Murillo's ** Assumption of the Virgin," which 
the painter himself rccopied so often, though not half 
often enough for tho requirements of posterity; and 
while Marcus looked over her shoulder with unceasing 
wonder and delight, be could hardly sufficiently admire 
the vigour of her touch—the correctness of her eye. 

** Your copy. Miss Hargood," said he, " nearly equals 
the original V' 

"Have you ever seen the original,that yon can utter 
so gross a piece of flattery F* she quietly replied, with¬ 
out lifUng her eyes from the canvas. 

'* I have seen the picture at the Louvre, and the 
smaller one at Lansdowne House. But 1 allnded to 
the one you are copying.” 

” Not very difficult for her to equal, for it ia her own," 
interposed her father, abruptQ^.^-'Jit lathe first copy 
after Murillo she executed, at the Britishjnatlttifion, 
where it won the second prize. We sold it for fifteen 
guineas,—a handsome price. The dealer who purchased 
It soon obtained an order for a second copy. But Mary 
has no longer the original to work from; and feels that 
it will be inferior to the first. For thi» therefore she 
intends only to ask twelve guineas." 

” It is worth ten iimes, twenty times the money!" re¬ 
plied Davenport with enthusiasm. But It grated a 
little on hit ear, to hear the buying and selling of the 
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TooDff artlitfi vttriu w enidaljalliided to in her preoenee. 
She did not join, indeed, in the eonrenetion; out went 
eelmly painting on, aa If accustomed to 1m treated u a 
nonentity. 

This visit has a marked effect upon the 
wilful Mark; on his return home he accord¬ 
ingly transferred to canvas his recoUection of 
the scene. 

TBS ISBTOR. 

” The gloomy studio with its stream of light falling 
firom the lofty window was soon sketched in; and the 
aiave of the eaael waa beginning to stand out from the 
background, in her pale grey blouse. Rut when it 
came to the stern but mournful Oice of the girl who, 
with the proportions of a child, looked as if she had 
never been young, the rapid hand of the artist paused, 
aa from* momentary eompunetion.^Mary Hargood’s 
grave countenance seemed gazing at him reproachfully, 
aa if he were unlawfully prying into the dimness of her 
melancholy life. 

He threw aside his brush; and resumed the hook be 
had left half open by the fireside.—It waa Cbamisso'a 
striking story of Fetor Seblemibl. But liis eyes wan¬ 
dered listlessly over the pages. He could not—could 
not—recal his wandering attention.. 

*'By Jove,'* cried he, at length, with sudden impetu¬ 
osity, which caused the terrier basking at his feet to 
start lip barking aa though it heard ** a rat behind the 
arras,**—'* by Jove that fellow was born to be a nigger- 
driver or a dentist. lie weighs bis own flesh and olood 
in the balance as though it were so much putty; and 
looks upon that gifted child as my father on one of bis 
Leicester she^,—calculating it at so much a pound. 

I *m not one of those who fkacy women formed to live 
under a glass, like eggshell china, and other fragile 
curiosities. But bang it — one need not treat them 
quite like potter's clay I—' Let us take care of the 
Beautiful,’ said old Qdethe \ * the Useful will take care 
of itself.*** 

And back he went to hia sketch; and by a few able 
touches, brought out the intellectual physiognomy of 
tho youthful artist. 


or did I belong to his own dais of aodoiy, it would be 
the same.—I could never love him." 

Even her father waa a little aatooiahed. 

"I have, however, heard you speak highly in his 
prdae," eaid he,—nereelving that llarcua waa too over¬ 
come to utter a syllabic. 

" Aa an acquaxntance,—almoat aa a friend. Ae one 
whose talents I admired—** 

** That is wmethingt Mary," pleaded her father. " Ton 
are not a girl from whom I abonld have eipeetod any 
Misaisfa notions concerning the romanee of love." 

^ “ Not tho romance of love—but the reality," replied 
his daughter, firmly. '* There are pointa in Captain 
Davenport's character—(I like him well enough,” she 
continued, directing a deprecatory glance towards Mar¬ 
cus, " to speak before him with as much candour aa 
though he were not present),—^wbich would render him 
insupportable to mo as a companion for life. The man 
to wliom I devote myself, aa a wife, n|Bst be steady of 
'purpose, gracious of deportment, gentle with hia friends, 
generous with bis enemies, forbearing with my faults, 
cognisant of his own, and submitted, humbly and trust¬ 
fully aa myself, to the will of God. 1 do not find theso 
qualities in Captain Davenport *, and therefore could 
not love him as a husband. I do not earo for diitlne- 
tions, cither of birth or talent Auction mmt bo all 
and all." 

" You have said enough, Miss Hsrgood," exclaimed 
Mark Davenport stung to the quick. " God forbid that 
1 should force my addresses on any woman breath¬ 
ing {—more especiuly on one so exacuog and tetidious. 
Whether 1 have deceived myself, or whether you have 
deceived me, it matters not now to inquire, I take my 
leave of you at once and for over,—lamenting only to 
have wasted a year of my life,—with all its honest p,.r- 
poses, manly projects, and warmth of afihetion,—.n 
what appears to havo been the shadow of a dream 1" 

It was perhaps because he found bimaelf on the point 
of bctrayiog emotions which he was too proud to exoibit 
in presence of the woman who had so cruClIy alighted 
him, that, having wrung liargood by tlie band, ho 
hastily quitted the room. As the door closed loudly 
after ois departure from the house, Mary, whose courage 
bad not failed her when it waa wanted, sank longuimy 
into a chair. • 


A_ V 1 xi- • - • " You are not angry with me, father P” said she, ner- 

A man who thus records tho impression a ceiving that the brows of Hsrgood were eoutractedhy 
fair damsel has made upon him, cannot be vexation or displeasure. 

otherwise tlian epris, and so Mark proves; for “ angry with you for having a mind,—and know- 
after a long interval, and a variety of incidents » prefe- 

well i Juced and skilfuUy wiked out, he 

seeks her hand. ^l^e^X^yeiec||^ttepyortqnlty of securing an honour- 

Old Harffood replies:— homo m^SmU^Ind in advMstegeoua conneetfoA.,^ 

for your brothers." 

THB QoBSTioif. «>M&ry Hsrgood folded her arms over her bosom wifif* 

" Mary ia at liberty to choose for herself, Sir. In my * look of dea^r. Were her feelings then never to he 
opinion unequal matches afford anudl prospect of faappi- consulted?—Was she always to be a mere stepping- 
plnesi. Whether she likes you well enough to over- stone to the family P 

look the objection, must rest with herself.’* " But it is too late now to discuss the matter," added 

" To overlook the objection I"—A strange hearing Mr. Hsrgood, noticing her desponding attitude. " De¬ 
fer Mark, who bad been contemplating with unfeigned venport is not a man to be recalled, or trifled with.— 
«|dmiration hia own disinterested magnanimity In offer- So now, my dear, go back to your paintlng-roofla. All 
log to ahaiv hia rank and fortune with the pennileia this must not distract our attention from buaineaa} 
daughter of wu ohacjwpjnan of letters. and I have already wasted half my morning.—Bemem- 

"what say yonrMary P" continued Hargood, address- I’sr, Mary, that, at this time of year, every glimpse of 
^ing bis diugnter, who was now leaning agnoat the arm- daylight is precious. We have eontraeted toaend home 
chair, in which be was magisterially enthroned. your * Aurora* varnished and dry before CbriatmasDay. 

** 1 do not admit the ohjeetion, fother," said she, in a We cannot afford to be idle." 
tone of decision, for which Captain Davenport longed 

to throw himself at her feet.—not consider worldly In the sequel Mary espooseg Bugh, and be- 
poaition of sufiBcientmoment to make it either a motive comes Lady Davenport; and the two brandies 
or an obstacle. But aa regards the action which Cap- nf the fhTniiir uAe* hovU.* 
tain Davenport iageneroSs enough to profeaa for me. I dissever^ 

owe it to him to declare, at once, that my heart says owing to the overbearing prid^ 

nothing In his foTour.—Were he an artist, like myself, and egr^ious semshn^ of the dd wxoi «r 
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again happily unitod. Of the career and for- Visconti^ who is an Italian noblemah. doi^ a 
tunes of Olivia and Amy wc have not left our- little propagandist business for a certain Gar- 

selves room : our I'^ders must learn dinal E-. We cannot imagine why the 

them tliemse|j&. We cannot but observe, name of this said Cardinal is not given in full p 
however, thaftAmy is a ^ost captivating and unless our authoress did not know of any his- 
loveable crcatlre. Brought up at home, and torical character of whom she could make use 
living only in the society of her father and d la James^ and was afiaid to invent a prelate 
mother, her thoughts and aftections arc devoted of such dignity. It would not have signified a 
to them, and the scene where she appears at pin if she had called him Cardinal Gumming, or 
the death-bed of poor Sir Mark is most touch- Cardinal Coningsby, or Cardinal Castincani, or 
ingly told. Grimaui, or Grimaldi. Well, there are all the 

There are several supernumerary charactci*s usual properties of an Irish novel. Item a 
that might perhaps have been dispensed with, loqtfacious fisherman, item a faithful domes- 
as tliey do not did the general effect in any tic, item an old harper, item a rascally vul- 
way, and ara neither interesting nor entei*- gar attorney, item an aged nurse, with an 
taining, pei* ee. TJie greater part of the third Irish proverb or two in real Irish. Thrown 
volume, too, is unnecessary, and much of the into the bargain there are ruined castles, h /fts- 
dialogue it cuntdtns is heavy. Had the ihree cretion, and frequent allusions to the “ great 
volumes been judiciously condensed into two, Desmond.’* There is also a Miss O’Toole, who 
“ Progress and Prejudice ” would have been is nobody in particular, and has nothing mucli 
all the better for the operation. to do with any thing. Visconti being in Ire- 

We do not, how'ever, by any means wish to land of course falls in love with Lady Alice, 
speak disparagingly .of Mi*g. Goi*e'B last cou- He had previously loved another, a certain 
tribution to li^it literature. Like most of her marchesa, who is married for money to a 
novels, it indicates consummatti skill, great marquis. Then there is a Mrs. PitzThomas, 
tact, and the most accurate knowledge of what jealous of her husband. A wicked attorney, 
is called “ the w'orld,” Her characters me before referred to, to wit, one O’Halloran, pre- 
almost invariably true to life and to them- tending to be in love with her, practises on her 
selves. They are never exaggemted, never jealousy, and carries her off from her husband, 
over-coloured, never grotesque. The majority Tliis lie does to get jiossossion of her property, 
of them consist of tlie artificial creatures of She goes to France, and breaks a bloodvimsel, 
which “ society ” is composed. They ai*e not and dies, and the alloriiuy disappears, but not 
devoid now ancl^ then of lesemblance to each in a blaze of blue firo, as he should do. Fi- 
otlier; but, s^ch as they are, their portmiturc nally, Lady Alice goes to Italy, where she 
cannot be surpassed. enters a convent as a novice. Visconti, her 

A vein of spnghtlincss, too, pervades this guardian, is in love with her, and she with 
lady’s writings; her chief fault, though we will him; but neither of them know that the 
not call it a frequent one, being a tendency to other loves, a position whereof the difficul- 
prolixity.., ties are enhanced by the machinations of 

“ Progrw and Prejudice ” is, however, far the marche-a, who comes to a friend’s, one 
superior to* the “ Dean’s Daughter/^^d, with Alberto’s, house, where they all meet. The 
a little retr^nchmeny^ould have Js ft gothiog ^ narchesa is, however, just found out in time, 
ia4)e desired. _ ^ chapter of Vol. III., and 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ goes oft’ in a travelling-carriage ftnd a great 

ttsmoreT^Sy Mrs. A. CHAWpqjtu. Thwe rage, without wishing anybody a polite addio, 
Vols. Newby. 1854, So the Italian count marries the Irish heiress, 

This is a very ^bd novel, or i-alher, romance, which is all very proper, but somewhat im- 
forthe.regular devourers of that class of article, probable, considering that the marrying of 
but fur no'others. Not that the present work neiresscs, though not in Italy, is a common 
is bad, &ny more than it is good. It is of the achievement to a neat Irish lad. Our account 
female Jamee school. Quid vwUa ? Would of the novel may be a little confused, which 
it be ill-natured towaixls our readers to give an may bo partly owing to oun not l^^tving cut 
inkling of the plot, or ill-natured towards the quite all the pages; but we tkdSy believe that, 
authoress to omit it ? We will avoid the if we had studied the plot and underplot much' 
dilemma by splitting the difference between more carefully than we have done, we might 
duty and common sense. It is an Irish story still have been unsuccessful in elumdating a 
of the seventeenth century. There is a certain more sensible chain of events. For the rest, 
I^;jr Alice, who is abducted by a red-haired the language and sentiments of the work are 
villain who is lord of a castle and makes war about to the mark, which is the half-ebb 
on his neighbours. She is duly married ac- mark or the great ocean of medioerity. 
c(Nrding to the most approved style by one However, it will do verv well* Where one 
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better romance is made and Jffered for sale of some intri^ing Italians, and is exposed to 
there are at least ten worse; and many people the dire ordeu of a public trial; but his inno¬ 
will prefer it to the fiction immediately preced- cence is happily vmdicatedK He enga^ 
ing it himself in a duel with Lady Lucy’s uncle, kills 

him, and flics. But Agnes knows all^ and for 
, fr 1 T j nt j ^ hours retuims fo England to watch over 

Agne* FV.W. Chapman and Walter Maldon. She wn^tea to him, begging 

na . CK>4. forbear quarrelling with Lord Courte- 

There is a vein of warm, generous feeling per- nay; but an insult offered by tlie latter, admits 
Fading this Novel; the characters are not per- of no forbearance. Agnes regains once more 
haps sketehes from originals, ill which the world her distant home, and , there awaits Lord 
is very rife, they seem rather to have had their Charles Tiemorne to send her accounts of 
birth-place in the land of romance; but yet Walter. The newsovei-powers her: an attack 
there is nobility of soul and purity, in the sen- ^of paralysis ensues, and for weeks she lies 
timents th ey express. There are occasional speechless, and is onlyrestored to health by Lord 
scenes exhibiting force and power throughont Charles’s unremitting exertions. HeAakeshcr 
the hook, but the writing is impulsive, and, in to England, and after seven years, Walter, too, 
many^ parts, wants careful revision. The returns. Lady Lucy is dead; hut a barrier 
heroine of the tale is a widow: manied when has sprung up between Lady Valmar and him- 
a mere child, to a man of cold temperament and self, and he visits her not. Lord Charles ut' 
of strong prejudices: she lived unloved, or at last arranges an interview without their know- 
least incomjirhe ; but the monotony of her life ledge, and with painful anxiety awaits the 
was broken by the presence of little Walter result 

Maldon, who, at his father’s death, was left tub iiappt cbtsia. 

under her sole guardianship. Years passed on, Tlirec o'clock struck,-This momout would tcU all. 

and tlie child became a man, and with manhood house now—it would bo too 

sprang up w'armer feeling than those of friend- ^ urf SeTleaned a|(ainst the area-rails whero he 
ship for her, who, though she had londlcd him stood, grasping them tightly; for, strong as bo was, he 
on her knee, was not many years his senior, felt his limbs trembling beneath him. He saw some- 
But he is compelled to leave her, and in other ‘'*® “F®" '‘®®' *®’'"'** ®y®» 

lands to seek forgetfolncss of her, save as ’"“a*™""T er," he groaned; and a cold sweat burst 
“Gardy Agnes.’ He sails for Australia; from every poro in his agitated frame, 
but has not been many months away, ere Mr. Rut no—no'-it was old Grifliths. Lord Charles saw 
Landor, Agnes’ husband, dies, and she retires him look out—then come outside tho door—and walk 

Doreetshire. Hei-c she saves the life of an old brow, moved nearer—his eyo still riveted on the sjftt, to 
man, who at his death, leaves her a vast fortune him then prognantwith Agnes' and Walter'sfato. At the 
with the title of‘‘liudy Valrnar.” Wnltcr is corner of the little street, where ho stopped, he remained, 

written to, and, of course, returns to England. " ’’"Y 

He implores her to become his wile; but could liave stood there till he dropped, unconscious of 
though she reciprocates his feelings with a fatigue or bodily want, supported only by the mind 

within. 

The clock tullod four. It roused him. 

** Oh, thanks to God above !—it must be, they are 
saved I" 

Another hour,—and higher and higher rose bis heart. 
He could no longer, now, remain still a second: he moved 


wai'mth equalling his own, she struggles 
a^inst them for his sake : he is too ^ung to 
hind himself to her—the patlia of fame are open 
before him. A new character appears upon 
the stage of her life—Lord Charles Tremorne: 


he, too! loves her; but though he is noble and torau^At, lonpng to catch up every dirty 

* * ’ « ’lx xt.® r* A child that passed, and hug It, m the fulness of his joy. 

generous, she can but accept him as a fnend. Fivfr-Half-past, nearly.-Again there was motion 

The baneful tongue *of rumour plants its within the door; and, this time surely, of more^dgurcs 

venomed sting in Agnes Valmar’s heart. Stand- than one.-Ho could no longer restrain himself. — ~ ‘ If 

ing one evening at the thronged door of a ™ he must-w.thout Wing r^is.a by 

crowded salon, she hears that Maldon projects tbe feelings printed there ’ 
a marriage wUh I^v Lucy Courtenay, the Quick os thought, ho hurried in the direction of 
niece of a poliuSl ^d powerful friend. Agnes' door. A figure bounded from it, and came 
Though despair is rooied in her heart, she towards h^ with a rapi^ ligh^ springing step. Itwaa 

wilhnglysacnfices hereof for him, and, that he Charles bad seen enough; and, averting his 

may he free, she quits England alone, leaving face, was turning away down me nearest street: but 
the place of her destination unknown. For Walter had caught sight of his familiar figure, and knew 
six months he searches for her in vain, and at hi®J* , , , , 

te M, W. hMWd. Bn. 

misery awaits him. He tails mto the meshes or care, for them t^Hls sool wu fall of other 
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A sudden, wordless exclamation burst from him. dazzles tbe seiLses of the fickle swain. The 

Rushing up to I^nl Charl«, and ^ however, that witnesses his betrothals, 

be turned, and, with a rapidity and force winch tbe latter ^ ^ itr i i ^ ai .1 

was quite unable to resist, ho dragged him back^still fCTCals to him, and to Maud also, that Ae 
not a word finding vent from his parted Ups. As their intoxication was evanescent. The interest lies 
hurried steps brought them to lAdy Valmar's door,>— of course in the conduct of Maud under her 



joy already. Heaven bless you and her. Let me go of Ginevra Fanshaw \ while Mr. Thornton, a 

now.*’ well-drawn elderly gentleman, bears a slight 

"li^ resemblance to some of Currer BeU’s favourite 

and still forcing him resistlessly on,—*' See; this was 

for you,** shewing him tbe note he carried,—“I was "OfOM. 

hastening, not to lose tbi« day's post; and would not Altogether, Maud is somewhat above the or- 
entrust it to any hand but my own. We could neither dinary run of modem three-volume love stories, 
sleep till.Oh come, come—she thirsts for A 

you—Come quick ; and see the Heaven you have made." rrv^i. r«... *d,. ...... 

There was no esUpinz. In vain he tried tb loose him- CoKB. 



bursting .mw m.v .wu.. , 'j i. • ti**" x* * i» • 

She turned; she saw I.ord Charles—He was close to hero and heroine. Many questions, reh^ous, 

her— philosophical, political, and social, are lightly 

“ Tou have saved us I" she cried, “ you have saved us !’* touched, and in a way calculated to meet the 

of thoughtful readers, if such should 

trusting child, spring^g to a dearly-loved, recovers seek, recreation in a novel, 

brotlicra arms. The young men of this age arc more given 

Upon the whole, we may congratulate the to thinking and que^ioning than their fathere 
author on the production of a Novel, certainly, 9 and some of them m*yr find their 

as regards the interest it engenders, above the 
average of its class. 


Meginald Lyle, By Miss Pardoe. 3 Vols. 

1634 . 


own inner questionings answered by Mr. Coke. 
The author of “High and liow” has dealt 
pleasantly and sympathizingly irith many a 
truth. The Anost obsolete model of feminine 
quietude and gi'aceful propiicty I'evivcd in the 


The story is, that a certain eccentric individual, nearest ™achmg to the msiUon 

having passed half a century in South Ame- of “ ^^hy to be I’ankcd higli above 

rica, comes home to England in search of an glaring portraits of modern drawmg-room 

heir. He puts himselfin the hands of a lawyer, _ 

one Mr. Brunton, and examines into the cha- , -n w rr a 

meter and claims of his many relatives. The Chamher, By W.^H. Ainsworth. 

result is, of course, a series of characters, which, Itoutledge. 

we are sorry to say, are but very bad impres- That Mr. Ainsworth can fascinate a certain 

sions of the old steieo^pes that have seiwcd a herd of readers, experience has proved; but 

hundred novelists. “Reginald Lyle” is a very, that any reputation can cover the blemishes of 

very feeble afiair. so poor^ piece of patchwork as tbe “ Star 

. Chamber,” we cannot conceive possible. If 

Maud. A City Autobiography. Bentley. Mr. Ainsworth, in his worslup ot antiquarian 

Why « Maud ” is called a City Autobiography ^ "F P"?!!®,*® 

we cannot guess. Such a title is suggestive of P"'g® at hazard from old cunosity 

far more vi^ed and extreme phases oflife than 



duties and tnals that may be her portion, it is 
well told; the writing vigorous, the conception 
sound. If there is apparent a little attempt to 
copy tbe terseness and nlain speaking of Miss 
Bronte, it is nowhere offensive in its imitative- 


Charles Stanley 'Bj fiih'wjlithor of“ Ninfra.** 
3 Vols., 8yo. Chapman and Hall, 193 
Piccadilly. 


ness. The outline of the story consists of A Novel of considerable merit and interest, 
the vacillation of the hero, Mark Sterling, in The principal moral inculcated is the danger 
his attachment alternately for two sisters, of of long engagements,” especially where the 
whom Maud is one, and the first love; but lady is some years older than her lover. * 
the beauty of the younger. Cicely, fora time Ai in “ Maud,” which we have noticed' 
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elsewherei the point of the story turns upon the 
want of constancy displayed by the hero in the 
passion he evinces for one of two slaters^ 
Isabella and Chloe. 

To the formeri and elder, of these, he vows 
eternal and changeless devotion. Ho is ap- 
apointed attache to the British Embassy at 
St. Petersburg; and, after four years’ absence, 
during which Isabelk has endured the utmost 
amount of mental agony, and the ardour of 
his youthful affectionluts materially cooled, he 
returns to claim her as his bride. She, how¬ 
ever, by the natural and unerring instinct of her « 
sex, sp^ily detects the altered character of 
his feelings towards herself, and an incipient 
grande passion for her sister Chloe! The main 
feature of the story is the conduct of Isabella 


and Chloe, who are devalbdly attached to each 
other, under these trying circumstances. To 
obviate any difficulties that her protracted 
existence might occasion, Miss Chloe takes 
poison, and Isabella marries a man who had 
long been ardently and devotedly attached to 
her, and whose anection had never nndergono 
any abatement from the first. 

The character of Lord Overdale, a proud, 
wealthy, imperious uncle of Charles Stanley’s, is 
very ably sketched; os is that of Lady 
Ramsay, who reminds us very forcibly of the 
well-known Becky Sharpe in Vanity Fair, In 
the entire three volumes there is nothing liko 
the amount of impossibility and absurdity that 
usually disgusts us so much in books of this 
description. 


. . MISCELLANEOUS. 

Once ?/po» a Time, By Chahles K??ioht. 2. Vols. 8vo. London: John Murray, 

Albemarle Street. 1854. 


A siNnuLARLY ploasing and'erudite little book 
It is comprised of a variety of sketches, chro- 
nologically arranged, illustrative of past phases 
of society. Some of these have already ap¬ 
peared in various periodicals; others arc now 
for the first time given to the world. They 
enable those who enjoy all the superior advan¬ 
tages and comforts of the nineteenth century to 
look back upon a by-gone world, as they enn- 
not fail to do, with some emotions of gratitude, 
mingled, perhaps, with some few feelings of 
regret. 

Mr. Charles Knight has been too long known 
to the world as an erudite and accomplished 
writer to need much present encomium: his re¬ 
putation may be considered as well established 
as it has been fairly won. 

The first of the j)rp«ent collection of pieces is 
entitled “The Pastons,” and their history is 
given %vith singularly graphic power. It is 
rounded upon the information furnished in two 
volumes of original letters written by various 
members of the Paston family, during the 
rei^s of Henry VI,, Edward ^V., and Richard 
Ill. Those letters enable us, as our author 
well observes, to know them thoroughly in all 
their domestic relations, their wooings, their 
marriages, thei^ incessant lawsuits. L&c many 
of our own time,''^^ small portion of their 
lives was past in an incessant battle for shillings 
and pence. Ode day we behold them squan¬ 
dering profusely; the next, lamenting earnestly 
the straits to w'hich they have been reduced. 
At elections they were to be found, like our 
contemporaries again, treating, bribing, feasting. 
On graver occasions they would tunirout, in all 
tlie panoply of war, cither' to assist or oppose 


the law, as interest or inclination dictated. In 
all the pride of their chivalrous hearts, they 
rcgardoil trade, and all pertaining thereto, with 
supreme contempt. The young ladies seem to 
have led a life of considerable discomfort and 
restitiint, until such times as they took into 
their heads that a little love would l>e an 
agreeable pustime; whereupon they appear to 
have become less easily manageable than before. 
Hoivever, th(*y generally succeeded, as young 
ladies usually have done, and arc likely to con¬ 
tinue to do, in overcoming all opposition, and 
in liaving their own w'ay, notwithstanding 
the rcsisUincc occasionally brought to bear 
against them. 

The firat generation of this family consists of 
Sir William Paston, a puisne judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and his wile Agnes, 
a woman of singular power and accom^ish- 
ments. While they arc yet young, wc find 
her busily engaged in the zealous endeavour to 
obtain advantageous matches for her sons, and in 
keeping her daughters in somewhat more than 
due subjection. The judge passes away to 
that dread assize, where never again shall 
sit on the bench, and latro stand at the bar.” 
He is succeeded by his son John, of the Inner 
Temple, the gi'eatcr part of whose life is past 
in contesting Tiis title to sundry brown acres in 
the eastern counties; whilst Margaret his wife 
ever »iul anmi cheers him in hU absence from 
home with divoiw epistles, full of tenderness 
and afiection. The brave and gay Sir John 
Paston follows him: his turbulent spirit is in 
unison with the troubled times he lived in, but 
sadly mars his advancement in the world. The 
Duke of Norfolk, ever hostile to this ftimily, 
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takes it into his htad one day to besiege Sir 
John’s castlo of Caister with 1000 men-at- 
arms ; and as there was no resisting such an 
figgrcssiori, poor Sir John loses his fortress and 
the estates around. This episode in the nan*a- 
tive of the family is in itself a romance. 

Margaret Paston, the mother, is t)ie heroine of this 
*‘strauge cveatful hjstorjr," after she became a widow in 
1466. She is a person of prodipous energy, and she has 
need of it, to cope with the dimcullies by which she is 
snrronnded. She is troubled hr the course of iwlitics as 
well as by that of law. Sir John, the gay solaier, how- 
erer ready to bettor bis fortune in the suushine of court 
favour, is not very particular whether it be the ** sun of 
York ** or of Jjancaster. Her second son, also John, who 
is called John of Gclston, a curious specimen of tho 
gallant of those days, who wears his new hat and looks 
out for a now lovo with equal indificrcnce, cannot keep 
out of trouble when swords arc flashing all around him. 
Thu story of tho daughter Margery is a rare exception to 
the ordinary passages of gentle damsels in those times. 
It is a tale of true love. There is a younger sou at Ktou; 
and through him we learn a little of the school-life of tbo 
flfteeiith century; and anotlicr at Oxford, who is des¬ 
tined for the church, but dies young. But whether wo 
SCO the lady mother and her sons, in the Norwich of friars 
and worsted-spinners, with now and then a noble or even a 
king glittering amongst the citi7.ens-- or at their castle of 
Caister, a moated fortress soiiio two miles from Yarmouth, 
where there is a rude garrison over looking out—wo 
always see them under some aspect of danger and diffi¬ 
culty, and yet putting a brave face upon their perils, and 
keeping a great calm amidst their lioj»rs. These poor 
Pasteus had an unquiet time of it; and this gives a more 
than common interest to their niiiials—for their Letters 
are Annals—as trustworthy and ns interesting as any 
records that have aspired to tbo dignity of History. 

When Dame Margaret Paston w*ns n fair young 
maiden, and John Paston came a-wooing, ‘^slie made 
him gentle cheer in gentle wise.” To the grave 8ir 
William Paston, judge of the Common Pleas, his wifo 
Agnes writes thus of tho “gentlewoman’' whom John 
made “ treaty ” with, being hi high good-humour at the 
coming alliance:—“The parson of Stockton told mo if 
yo would buy her a gown, her mother would give 
thereto a goodly fur; the gown ueedeth fur to bo had, 
and of colour it w'ould be a goodly blue, or else a bright 
sanguine." Silk gowns were not comeat so cheaply in 
those days as now; and the judge of the Common Picas 
might have taken time to pause before ho committed him¬ 
self to the Howell and James of Choapsidc for fifteen 
yards of damask at seven shillings a yard. But surely 
Margaret kfauteby cot her silk ^wn. It was, wc havo 
no doubt, the bright sanguine.’’ In 1443 site is a wifo 
and motlier; and her husband has been sick in the Inner 
Temple while she is in tho country; and her heart is 
overflowing with tenderness; and she lias sent four 
nobles |o the fonr orders of friars at Norwich to pray for 
hii^ ; andshohas vowed to go on pilgrimage to Walsing- 
ham; and she would rather have him at homo “ than a 
new gown, though it were of scarlet.** Dear young Mar¬ 
garet ! But Margaret, when a wife of twelve years, has 
a loving TMucst to prefer to her husband: “I pray yon 
that ye will do your cost on me against Whitsuntide, that 
I may have something for my neck. Wlten the Queen 
was here, 1 borrowed my cousin Elizabeth’s Clere’s device, 
for I durst not for shame go with my beads amongst so 
many fresh gentlewomen as hero were at tliat time.** 
Margaret of Anjou was at Norwich in 1452, saying 
gracious things to the gentry—for Hichard of York was in 
arms,—and she sent for Elizabeth Clere, and “made 
right much of her, and desired her to have an Jiusband." 
Yet Margaret Paston thinks of more substantial matters 
than neck-devices:—“ Iliglit worsliipfiil husband, — I 


commend me to you ( I pray you that n will buv two 
^zeu trenehers, for I can none get in this town ** (Nor¬ 
wich). Yet with all her core the anxions wife cannot 
wholly please her absent husband, and she writes, ** 1 
recommend me to you, beseeching you that ye be not 
displeased with me, though my sim^euess caused you to be 
displeased with me.** A few years onward and Margaret 
is imbued with the unquiet spirit of tho times; and 
thou^ she begs her husband to buy her a pound of sugar 
and a pound of almonds, and ** somo frieze to make of 
your children’s gowns," she also desires ho would get some 
cross-bows and windla^es and quarrels, “ for your houses 
hero be so low that there may none man shoot out with 
no long-bow, though wo had never so mnch need." At 
one time Margaret held the Manor-honso of Heylesden 
against my Lord of Sufiblk, with guns and ordnance. 
Just before that bold march upon London, which gave the 
throne to Edward, and sent Henry to the Tower, there 
is a letter from Margaret Paston to her husband, 
“ Written in haste, the second Sunday in Lent, by candle¬ 
light at even ;*' and she warns him to be “ more wary of 
your guiding for your person’s safeguard, and also that 
ye bo nut too hasty to come into tliis country till ye hear 
the world is more sure." AVhat a w'orld to live in! Tlie 
oor “ Benzoniaii’*had to “speak or die" fur a*weak 
Icnry or a firulligatc Edward. He had to figh^ for a 
doubtful inheritance, with cross-bow and quarrel; to 
make forctblo entries, or hold possession, by writ and 
sword. His agent writes to him about a cause that 
“ hath been called on as diligently and hastily this term 
as it might be, and alwav days mven them by the court 
to answer ; and then they took small exceptions and 
trifled forth the courts; and alway cxcuscil thorn because 
the bill is long, and his counsel had no leisure to sec it; 
and then prayed hearing of the tostuinont of my master 
your father, and thereof made another matter, and 
argued it to put thoin from it, because they had emparled 
to it before ; aud then IlillingM'orth, to drive it over this 
term, alleged variance betwixt the bill and the testament, 
that John Dammo was named in the testament Jolt 
Damme.” This was written iu 1461, and we are even 
now, three hundrcxl and ninoty-two years later, only 
upon the threshold of law-reform. What millions have 
been spent by the people of England in paying, not fur 
justice, but to “drive it over this term," since tho varianco 
between “ John ” and “ Joh ’’ was found out by tho cun¬ 
ning lawyers in April 1461. What jargon has Yieen 
talked, from that day to this, about tenures, remainders, 
perpetuities, fines and tccovgtics, settlements, wills, 
uses, trusts, leases, mortgages, possession, and all the 
infinite subtleties that have been given to us, as an 
especial blessing of ]*roviclence, to mako the owners of 
property miserable, and to preserve somctliing like an 
equality between the rich and the poor! 

And so, what with writs of trespass, and suits of 
ejectments, John Paston became iiniwrerishcd, and died 
suspected and heart-broken, after confinement in the 

Fleet, in May 1466. 

« « » « 

Tlie Paston Letters were written in tlic days before 
Power-looms; so that a new coat and a new gown were 
matters to bo very canicst about, even with a knight- 
banneret and a lady of tho manor. 

The Paston Letters were written in the days before the 
pTmting-pTCBS; and so, some 'nqv mervel that they ore 
so clearfy expressed, and havo so'lhanyjust thoughts, and 
are for tlie most part earnest and to the purpose. The 
very absence of any character derifed from a current 
literature is, rightly considered, a charm of this corre- 
spondeuco. Komances, indeed, the ladies had to read, of 
Arthur, and Guy, and Hichard CoDur de Lion ; and they 
hail many an old ballad, now preserved or lost; and they 
hod legends of the Saints. Sir John Paston had a library 
of which an inventory is loft, consisting altogetlicr of 
thirty-four volumes. Of these one was “in print." 
Anne Paston (of whom we hear little) hod a book, **The 
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Siig* of Bat naither gentleman nor ladr had 

moeh opportunity for literature, eren though one of the 

S , of poets, had long before opened nis **well of 
undefiled.** There is not one allusion to Chaucer 
lis corre^ndence of fifty years. 

The Faston Inters were written in the days before the 
Reformation, although the morning sky showed streaks 
of that daynipring; and so we liave glimpses of friars 
and pilgrims; and Sir John Poston tells a tale of »a 
vision seen about the walls of Boulogne, as it had been a 
▼Ith' a ttarrellous light; moi deeming tliat Our 
Lady there will shew herself a lover of that town.” Let 
us not laugh at the undoubting mind of Sir John Fasten ; 
for, even m the England of 1853, there are believers in 
••Our Lady of Salette** appearing, “as it had been a 
woman with a marvellous li^t.” But witli touches of 
what we call superstition, there was, amongst these 
people, a deep abiding sense of God over all—a part of 
the reverence that was a great characteristic of our 
nation—of children for parents, of servants for masters, 
of wivei for husbands—of the laity for the Church.—Oiica 
upon A TiaiB. 

The next sketch with which we are presented 
is one of “ The Uwoovkhuh op Madeira.” 
Tlie perioil is the ear\c part of the fifteenth 
century, and right weH docs Mr. Knight carry 
us buck to that remote peiiod, pourtraying with 
a masterly hand the charactci's he temporarily 
revives, for the selection and instruction of his 
readers. This is succeeded by “ Tnr. Silent 
Hiohwav,” a ]>ieture that niiglit have been 
entitled “The Thames in the Olden Time.” 
Then come “The YotmoEK Son,” “Hang 
OUT YOUR Lights,” “ lilviL May-Day,” 
“ Country Wayfarers,” “ Philip Sidney 
AND Fulkk Greville,” “Shaksperk’s 
P insT Ride to London 
We cannot refrain from giving a short ex- 
ti*act from the last-named talc. 

Richard Burbage is the supposed companion 
of Shakspere— 

TIio first stages of tlieir journey would offer little 
interest to the travellers. Having {>assod Iiong Compton, 
and climbed the steep range of hius that divide Warwick¬ 
shire from Oxfordshire, weary stretches of barren downs 
would present a nov^ contrast to the fertility of Shak- 
sperc's own county. But after a few miles the scene 
would change: a noble park would stretch out as far as 
the eye could reach — rich with venerable oaks and 
beeches, plmited in the reign of Henry 1.—the famous 
park of Woodstock. The poet would bo familiar with all 
the interesting associations of this place. fCere was 
Rosamond Cliflurd secluded from the eyes of the world by 
her bold and accomplished royal lover. Hero dwelt Ed¬ 
ward 111. Here, more interesting tlum cither fact, 
Chaucer wrote some of his early poems— 




Within a lodge out of the way, 
Beside a well in a forest.” 


And here, when hg r^ti^ from active life, ho composed 
his immortal ** Canterbury Tales.” Hero was the Lady 
Elisabeth a prisoner, almost dreading death, only a year 
or two before she ascended the throne. Here, “ hearing 
uptm a time out of her garden a certain milkmaid singing 
pfeasanUy, she wished nerself to bo a milkmaid as she 
was; sa^g that her case was better, and life more mer¬ 
rier than was hers in that state as she was.” '1 he tra¬ 
vellers assuredly visited the palace which a few years 
after Heutsner described as araundbg in magnificence; 
and near a spring of the brightest water they would have 
vibwed all tut was left of the tomb of Rosamond, with 
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hc^^mlng epitaph, the production, probably, of a later 

uc^acet in tomb& Rosamundi lion Rosamundil, 

Non redolet sod olct, quic redolere solct.”* 

1 'ho earliest light of the next morning would see tho 
companions on their way to OxfoH, and on hour's riding 
would lodge them in tho famous liostelry of the Corn- 
Market, the Crown. Aubrey tells us that ** Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Shakspearo was wont to go into Warwickshire once 
a-year, and did commonly in bis journey lie ut this 
house in Oxun, whore he was exceedingly respected.” 
The poet's first journey may have determined his sub¬ 
sequent habit of resting at this house. It is no longer 
an inn. But one who possessed a true enthusiasm, 
Tliotnos Worton, describe it in tho last century, in 
tho belief “ that Sbakspeare's old hostelry at Oxfom de¬ 
serves no less respect than Chaucer’s TaWd at South¬ 
wark.” He says, “ As to tho Crown liin,'it still remains 
an inn, and is nii old decayed house, but probably was 
once a primdpal inn in Oxford. It is directly in tlic road 
from Stratford to London. In a largo upper room, wliiclt 
Bcoins to have lieon a sort of hall for entertaining a largo 
company, or for arcjunmodatiiig (as was the custom) 
difibrent parties at once, there was a bow-window, with 
three ]>i<'ces of oxcolleiit painted glaxs.” Wc have amplo 
materials for ascertaining what aspect Oxford presented 
for tho first time to the eye of Shakspere. The ancient 
castle, according to llontzner, was in ruins; but the 
elegance uf its private buildings, and tlie inaguificcuce of 
its public ones, filled this traveller with admiration. So, 
noble a jdacc, r.aised up entirely for tho encouragem^/ 
of learning, would excite in the young poet feelings tHOft- .' 
were strange and new. Ho had wept over tbo ruins ofi 
religious houses, but here was something left to givo the 
assurance that there was a real barrier against (^e deso¬ 
lations of force and ignorance. A deep regrest might 
pass through his mind that he had nut availed himself of 
tlie opening which was presented to tho iiuinhlest in tlie 
land, hero to make hiniseif a ripe and good scholar, 
Oxford was tho patrimony of the people, and he, one of 
tho people, had not claimed iiis hirthriglit. Ho was set 
out upon a doubtful adveuture; tho persons with whom 
ho was to be associated had no rank in society,—they 
wcTo to a certain extent despised; tltey were the ser¬ 
vants of a luxurious court, and what was sometimes 
worse, of a tasteless public. But, ou tho other band, os 
he passed before Balliol College, he must havo recollected 
what a fearful tragedy was there acted some thirty 
years before. Was he sure* that the day of persecution 
for opinions was altogether past ? Men were still dis¬ 
puting everywhere around him; and the slighter the dif¬ 
ferences between them, tho more violent their zeal. 

On tho evening of tlio fourth day after their departure 
from home, would tho young wayfarers, accustomed to 
fatigue, reacli lAmdon. They would seo only fields and 
hedge-rows, leading to the hills iff iluiiipsteod and High- 
gate on the north of tho road, and to Westminster on tho 
south. They would be wholly in tho country, •with a 
long lino uf road before them, without a house, at* tho 
spot wliich now, although bearing tlio name of a lane— 
iWk Lane^is one of the chosen seats of fashion. Here 
Burbage would point out to his companion tho distant 
roofii of tho Abbey and tho Hall of Westminster; and 
nearer would stand Kt. James’s Falaco—a solitary and 
somewhat gloomy building. They would rido on throuo^ 
fields till they came very near the vill^ of St. QU(»b« 
Here, taming from their easterly direction to the south, 
they would pass through meadows, with the herd quietly 
grazing under tho evening sun in one enclosure, and the 
lauiidrcss collecting her bleached linen in another. 
They arc now in St. Martin's Lnno, and the hum of th 
population b^ns to bo heard. The inn in tho Strand 
receives their horses, and they t^e boat at Sotnerset 
Flace. Tlien bursts upon the young stranger a full coti- 
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eeption of the wealth and giwatness of that dty of whidi 
he haa heard ao much, and imagined bo much more. 
Hundreds of boats are upon the rirer. Here and there 
a stately bargo is rowed along, gay with streamers and 
rich liTcrics; and the sound of music is heard from its 
decks, and the sound is repeated from many a brauteons 
garden that skirts the water's edge. He looks back upon 
^ cluster of noble buildings that form the Palaco of 
Westminster. York Place and the spacious Saroy bring 
their historical recollections to his mind. He looks east¬ 
ward, and there is the famous Temple, and the Palace 
of Bridewell, and Baynard's Castle. Abore all these 
things rises up the majestic spire of Paul's. L(^n 
Brid^, that wonder of the world, now shews its pic¬ 
turesque turrets and multitudinous arches; and In the 
distance is seen the Tower of London, full of grand and 
solemn associations. The boat rests at Buuskfriars. 
In a few minutes they are threading the narrow streets 
of the precinct; and a comfortable bouse affords the 
weary youths a cheerful welcome. 

Among the bMt articles in the second volume 
is one entitled The First Newspaper 
Stamp,” 'which every one should read; as 
thev should also Fanny Burney at Home ” 
and ‘'Dear and Cheap,” which last contains 
some very curious information. Let our fair 
readers, who rc^rd tea as an indispensable 

8 ^*7’ other consideration, 

jhey bloomed not, two centuriiis ago. 

)Out ten years after we have any distinct record of 
tublic or private use of tea in England—^that is, in 
I—a tax was imposed upon liquid tea of eightpen- 
pence per gallon. In 1G60 fiur invaluable friend Pepys 
writes. ** I did send for a cup of tea (a China drink) of 
whieli I never had drank before.” In 1667 the herb had 
found its way into his own house: ** Home—and there 
^d my wife making of tea; a drink whic^ Mr. Pelling, 
the Potticary, tells her is good for her cold and de- 
huxions.” 

Mrs. Pepys making her first cup of tea is a subject to 
be painted. How carefully she metes out the grains of 
the precious drug, which Mr. Pelling, the Potticary, has 
sold her at a most enormous price—a crown an onneo at 
the very least. She has tasted the liquor once before; 
but then there was sugar in the infusion—a beverage cnly 
for the highest. If tea should become fashionable, it will 
cost in liuusekecpiug as much as their claret. However, 
Pepys says, the price is coming' down; and ho produces 
the handbill of Thomas Garway, in Exchange Alloy, 
which the lady peruses with great satisfaction; for the 
worthy merchant says, that, although »tea in England 
hath been sold in the leaf for six pounds, and sometimes 
for ten pounds the pound weight,” he, “by continued 
care and industry in obtaining tbo best tea,” now “sells 
tea for 16*. to 50*. a poond.” Garway not only sells 
tea in the leaf, but “ many noblemra, physicians, mcr- 
chanUa,Ac., daily resort to his liouse to drink the drink 
thc^f.” The coffee-honscs soon ran away witli ^he tea- 
merchant's liquid customers. They sprang up aJl over 
London; they became a fashion at tbo Universities. 

Coffee and tea ci^e into England as twin-brothers. Like 
many other foreigners, they received a full share of abuse 
and persecution from the people and the state. Coffee 
was denounced as “hell broth,” and tea as “poison.” 
But the cofibe-houses became fashionable at once; and 
for a century were the exclusive resorts of wits and poli- 
tlciMs. “ Hero,” says a pamphleteer of 1673, “ hwer- 
damers of political small wares meet, and mutually 
abuse each other and the public, with bottomless stories 
Md headless notions.” Clarendon, in 1666, proposed, 
richer to suppress them, or to employ spies to note down 
^ conversation. In 1670 the liquids sold at the coflbe- 
®®'**®* were to be taxed. We can scarcriy imagine a 


atate of aoriety in which the excise-officer was snpem- 
tending the preparation of a gallon of tea, and charging 
hit eighteenpence. The exoueman and the s^ were 
probamy united in the same person. Daring this period 
we may be quite certain that tea was unknown, as a 
general article of diet, in the private houses even of the 
\ wealthiest. But it was not taxation which then kept it 
out of use. The drinkers of tea were ridiculed by the 
wits, and frightened by the physicians. More than all, 
a new habit had been acquired. The praise of Boyle 
was nothing against the anrient influences of ale and 
clarri. It was then a help to excess instead of a pre¬ 
ventive. A writer in 1683 says—“I know some that 
t celebrate good Thee for preventing drunkenness, taking 
it before moy go to the tavern, and use it very much 
also after a debauch.” One of the first attractions of 
“ the cup which riieers but not inebriates ” was a mini¬ 
ster of evil. 

The tsx upon liquid tea would not work, and then 
came heavy ciutoms duties on dry tea. For more than 
half a century, in which fis^l folly and prohibition were 
almost convertible terms, tea gruoally forced its way 
into domestic use. 

« * « « 

In 1746 the consumption of tea was trebled. The 
duty had been reduced, in 1745, from 4*. per lb. to 1*. 
per lb., and 25 per cent, on the grou price. For foHy 
years afterward the Legislature contrived to keep the con¬ 
sumption pretty equal with tbo increase of the population, 
putting on a little more duty when the demand seemed a 
little increasing. These were the palmy days of Dr. 
Johnson's tea triumphs—>tbc days in which he describes 
himself as “a hardened and shameless tea-drinker, who 
has fur many years diluted his meals with only the in¬ 
fusion of this fascinating plant; whose kettle has scarcely 
time to cool; who with tea amuses tho evenings; with 
tea solaces the midnights; and with tea welcomes tho 
morning." In 1785 the Government boldly repealed the 
excise duty, and imposcKl only a customs duty of 12^ 
per cent The consumption of tea was doubW in the 
first year after the change, and quadruried in tho third. 
The system was too mod to lost. Ilie concession of 
three years in which the public might freely use an arti- 
. cle of comfort was quite enough for official liberality and 
wisdom. New duties were maposed in 1787; tbecon- 
lumprion was again driven back, and, by additional duty 
upon, duty, was kept far behind the increase of the po¬ 
pulation. Yet the habit of tea-drinking had become so 
rooted in the people, that no efforts of the Government 
could destroy it. washerwoman look^ to her after¬ 
noon <*dish of tea,” as something that might make her 
comfortable aiter her twelve hours' labour; and balan¬ 
cing her saucer on a tripod of three fingers, breathed a 
joy beyond utterance as she cooled the draught. Tlie 
' fa^ry workman then looked forward to the singing of 
the kettle, as some compensation for the din of the spin¬ 
dle. Tea had found its way even to the hearth of the 
agrioultural labourer. He “had lost his rye teeth”—to 
use his own expression for his preference of wheaten 
bread—and be would have his ounce of tea as well as the 
best of his ncighboun. Sad stuff Ae chandler’s shop 
furnished him: no commoffity brought hundreds of miles 
from tho interior of China, chiofly by human labour; 
shipped according to the most expensive arrangements; 
sold under a limited eompetiti 0 k 2 .;.At rifo dearest rate, and 
taxed 08 highly as its wholesale cost. Tho small tea- 
dealers had their manufsetur^ tea. But they had also 
their smuntled tea. The pound of tea whirii sold for 
eight shimngs in En glairi was sriling in Hamburg for 
fourteenpence. It was hard indeed if Uie artisan did not 
occasionrily obtain a cup of good tea at a somewhat lower 
prioe riian the JUng and John Company h^ willed* 
No dealer eonld send out six pounds of tea without a per- 
imit. Exdsemen wen issumg permits and e x a minin g 
permits all over the kingdom. But sU hundred per 
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cent, profit was too much for tlie W( 
ture and the power of the ezcUemai 

But we have said enoun 
one^ who delights at all 


onei wno ueiiguis ai au iD^raitonal amiquarian 
Research, to purchase ^'Once upotiA Time.*’ 
We may add, for the guidance of those of our 
literary friends, on whom devolves the onerous 
and responsible dut^ of selecting books for 
reading clubs, that this is a book that will give 
pretty general satisfaction. 


Juvenile Deh'now«i<y;' *"Py Micaiak iRi, 
Esq., and C. F. Corkwazxis. SmitL and 
Elder. 

This volume cbntains'thc two to which 

were awarded the prize offered by Lady Noel 
Byron for the best exposition of a subject, the 
importance of tliorougiily investigating which 
cannot be overrated. The prize dnginally 
named, and for which there were twenty-eight 
competitors, was 200/.; but the adjudicators 
finding it impossible to decide between the 
relative merits of the two gentlemen above 
named, the benevolent lady increased the sum 
by a third, thereby creating two prizes of 150^ 
each. A thii'd prize—that of public gratitude 
— is justly due to the noble lady, who, by her 
judicious liberality, has thus elicited, fdr the 
public ^ood, the ability and knowl^gc dis¬ 
tinguishing both the successful candidates. 
They are indeed fairly entitled to divide ^the 
crown; the former, for the valuhbl.o^gm^f 
facts and statistics he collects, and thd dwynp" 
inferences he dn^tf from them, tliusmci- 
flating tlic subject noth in its general asiiect 
and in its details; the latter, for the profound 
philosophical view he takes of it in all its 
bearings and his striking power of analysis. 
No more vital subject demands public atten¬ 
tion at the present time than that of juvenilo 
delinquency, its wide-spreading evib, and the 
means whereby they may be materially miti¬ 
gated, if not wholly eradicated. Train up a 

child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it,” may bo i-e- 
garded as the wisest of all the dicta of the wise 
man; and the more population and civilization 
extends, the more d^ply should it be reflected 
• and acted upon. What abundap<^ of 

foM, in eficct, is afforded both for reflcctiotl^nd 
^tion in the stupendous fact, that the number of 
juvenile in and out of prison, through¬ 

out this country, is reckoned at no less than 
200,000. The state of utter degradation in which 
‘ they live, and their ignorance of every thing but 
vice, is traceable, in the first place, to the neg¬ 
lect of thdr parents; in the second, to the sys¬ 
tem of imprisonment, that worse than inadequate 
method resorted to by the State with the view 
of suppressing the evfls thus engendered. As 
regai*ds the consequences of oarental^neglect, in 


} the cose more particularlv of the numbrous^ cog^ 
termonger class, Mr. Hill writes:— 

The parents bare no soUcUnde about their cfaildren« 
proridea their limbs aeqoire their natural form and 
strength. Their notions of right and wrong are derived 
from police interference. As soon as a little girh for 
instance, is able to go alone, the court becomes her play¬ 
ground and the gutter her schoolroom. M the age of 
seven she enters upon the occupation of her life, never 
daring to return home in the evening if.nnfortanate in 
her sales, but passing the night under a dry arch, or by 
the entrance of some market-place, until the morrow’s 
gains assuro her a aafe reception and shelter under (tho 
paternal roof. It is by the ald of these little precocious 
creatures that many a family have been kept from star¬ 
vation or the worUioase. lliis source of juvenilo de¬ 
pravity is obvious. Multitudes have sfekeuM and died, 
^d multitudes have survived such hardships only to 
enter upon a course of vagrancy and crime. 

Again, as to tlic children thus left wholly 
d estitu te and uncared for:— 

They coQsUt of a numerous and increasing body of 
young persons who are bring trained in a way tfiiBy should 
not go. By some they arc cmled the Aral^ of the streets; 
by others, the outcasts of society; by others again, 
human vermin. However desimated, terms em¬ 
ployed make it manifest that Uiey are'sometimes tho 
objects of ^T, Bomriimea of aversion, oft^ of pity; that 
they are not of society, but, somehow, for its misfortunes, 
interwoven with it. It is this class that forms tho head- 
spring of that overflowing river of crime, which spreads 

4 * ^ a a \ 1 a\ I Ta " a V 


the magnitude of tho evil, over b^ instituted. Some 
have compared them to the most d^raded amongst sa¬ 
vages—we, like tlie KafiSrs, FellaEs, and Fiuus, are 
surrounded by wandering hoirdcs, paupers, beggars, and 
outcasts, possessing nothing but v^at they acquire by 
depredation from tho industrious, provident, and civilised 
portions of the community. Strango to say, despite its 
privations, its dangers, its hardships, those who have 
once adopted tho savage and wanting modo of life, 
rarely abandon it. 

The mode of dealing with these evil tenden¬ 
cies has, till recently, been not only abortive, 
but of a character to foster and encoun^ 
them. 

How lamentably ineffectual is the prevalent 
system of imprisoning youthful offender will 
be evident from the following few facts set 
forth by Mr. Hill:— 

According to the chaplain of Bath CtaoJ, one batch of 
98 ehlldran underwent during six years 216 imprison¬ 
ments. The testimony of the head master ef the Sut¬ 
cliffe lodustrial School in Bath is to the sani% e^ct 
In a manuscript report for the iMt few months, it is 
Btatod, that three out of every five lads in that school 
have been io gaol from one to ten times. The ebi^ 
lain of Liverpool Qaol has staled, that “ out of 26 fe¬ 
males, all of whom commenced as juveniles, he found 
that 25 bad been io gaol on the average seven times 
each; the other he did not think it fair or proper to 
bring forward as an average example, because she had 
been 57 times in gaol. ... He found, that taking 42 
indvidoals, male sddits, At this moment [1850] In li- 
verpool GmI, who were first received there as juvenile 
thieves, the aggregate commitments amount to 401, or 
9| times each on an average. The sverw career of 
crime WM five years and fenr months.'* The benevo¬ 
lent ma^trate of Liverpool, in a letter to the town 
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council in 1800, frives tbe hUtory of a juvenile delin¬ 
quent, which is thus summed up by him Thua, at 
age of fourteen, he bas been twenty>four times in 
eust^y: he has been five times discharged, twice im¬ 
prisoned for fourteen days, once for one month, once for 
two months, six times for three months, and tried and 
convicted, and sentenced to four months* imprisonment 
and to he twice -whipped.” 

Such is the evidence afforded on all hands of the 
absolute failure of Juvenile imprisonment, as a deter¬ 
ring agent. • 

In AmericR, on the other hand, there are 
nitnieious reformatory and educational esta¬ 
blishments scattf;red over the States. Wo find, 
that of 4397 boys and ^irls received into the 
New-York House of llefuge, previously to 
January 1840, three-fourths have been savec) 
from ruin } and quite as favourable an account 
vt'ould be ^van'uiite<l of 2250 inmates of a 
shuilar institution in Philadelphia. An asylum 
oil itn island in Boston harbour should also be 
noticed, where seventy or eighty destitute boys 
ai’e cdncat<;dand taught industrial occupations, 
and arc thutf rescued from the min that im¬ 
pended over ^cm. In Hamburgh, Berlin, and 
other cities m Germany, public attention is 
directed with^uch earnestness to the necessity 
of rescuing ilie children of the lower orders 
from the claii^rs of brute ignomnee with its 
attendant disorders, and many well-conducted 
and succ<‘ssful establishments for the iiurposo 
arc in full action. 

England has latterly be^in to shake off her 
lethargy, and to recognise the paramount 
claims of the masses u])on the state and upon 
society. Whether we regard the efforts making^ 
by the Government or by individuals and assc 
elutions, a brighter prospect is opening. Among^ 
the various institutions, the opcratioTis of which 
are attended with the most satisfactoi'y results, 
the Philanthropic at Bedhill and the Colonial 
Tmiiiiiig ii^ociety stand conspicuous ; w'hile the 
energetic and widely-spread efforts of the Na¬ 
tional Society, and, in their more limited sphere, 
the Ragged and Sunduy Schools, arc gmdunlly 
but surely effecting a cliangc in the moral 
Hspect of the country, the value and importance 
of which cannot be over-estimated. 

It is clearly shewn, by botli the present 
essayists, 4bc expense of erecting and main¬ 
taining a sufficient number of reformatory esta¬ 
blishments, and schools for reclaiming and edu¬ 
cating the entire muss of the population now 
sunk in the depths of vice, would fall far short 
of the enormous amount now annually wasted 
in the construction and current expenses of pri¬ 
sons. As to the burden imposed on the com¬ 
munity by the mdntenancc of prisoners, the 
one astounding truth will suffice, that the 
average cost of maintaining 18,000 prisoners 
ill the Middlesex gaols alone, was 135f. each 
per annum, making, at the lowest estimate, 
an annual outlay of 2,100,000/. t And this is 


solely dtf to.Jenoranee on the one side, and 
neglect^ th|tl^r. 

Mr. CorriiREulb commences his very able 
essay by demoiistm^ing that, from the earliest 
times, ignorance has always been the forerunner 
of the overthrow of great empires. He then 
enters upon a philosophical examination of the 
inherent riglits of individuals on the one side, 
and those of society on the other, in connection 
with its duties. Each indivi^al, he argues, 
hjd^j^laim upon his fellow-CT<!aturos, that he 
bo iinpedod(^''iav th*: development of 
any part of his faculties, bodily or mental, 
since, without these, it is not to be expected 
that he can adequately fulfil the intention of 
his Maker in his creation. 

We here take our leave of these essays, 
coi’dially recommending them and similar 
a[^als to the earnest attention of all who 
desire to see our country fully clearing itself 
of the reproach to which it is still liable, as 
regards the moral and religious condition of tlio 
masses, upon whbse tendencies our prosperity, 
and, indeed, our veiy existence as a nation, 
depend. Thanks to the active and searching 
spirit of the age, the gangrene of our socud 
system will, ere long, be cut out of the l>ody 
politic) if every one engaged in the good work 
will steadily act ujioii the sterling ancient 
maxim, “Nil actum I'i'pntans dem quid su- 
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'Ih.e Dragt^^^ovy the ForUmee 
of Chrhttamiy in John Kgsson, 

of the British Museum. Pp. 282. Smith, 
llder, and Co. 

This title reads like that of a novel; but on 
the title-page of the book tluu'e is the addi¬ 
tional information that Mr. Kesson offci's his 
readers “ Notices of tlie Christian Missions and 
Missionanes in China,” to which he adds some 
account of the Chinese secret societies. Wc 
wish the learned author had given us a more 
lengthy account of those secret societies. We 
would then gladly have pardoned him if he 
had curtailed his account of the Missions, 
(!S]>(H:ially of the early Catholic ones, to which 
he devotes more of his own space and the read- 
cr’s^Tfie than is necessary for the establish¬ 
ment of his argument, viz. that the Chinese 
rebellion is but feebly charged iyith the spiritual 
element) that the*rebels are most likdy not 
converts to Christianity; that their motives are 
entirely political; and that the rebellion is fo¬ 
mented by the secret societies which abound 
throughout the empire, especially in the south¬ 
ern provinces. The Cathmic Misuons in China 
(we still report Mr. Kesson’s argomenG have 
made so little progress in the course or centu¬ 
ries, that their results may be estimated as proxi- 
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mate to next to nothing; and the Protestant of the Mantchoo Khans, to whom the Pope's 
Missions, though carried out by valiant and ambassadors came exhorting him to see the 
honourable men, are of fai* too I'ecent growth to evil of iiis ways,, and gmnt facilities for the 
Jiave done more than t6ucli the outskirts of the preaching of the doctrine of salvation, mistook 
gigantic empire, to tlie centre of which no Pro- the pious predates and monks who bore the 
testaut Missionary, with the sole exception of message for ambassadors of an earthly poten- 
GntzlatF, has ever d&red to penetrate. Mr. tate called the Pope,” and caused the follow- 
Kesson is confirmed in Lis opinion by^dhe in- ing letter to be written to him— 


no doubt a mmifii oft^ 

ciety, called tne lirotherliood of xicaven and they sMok of themsclTeit Thy letters* amoug others* 
Earth,” This, we beg to observe, may be the tliese words: * You tlay and Mroy many men* 

case; but to assert it as a fact establislied Now, behold the commaudment of God and the order thrt 

^ 1 has been given to US by him who is the master of all the 

beyond tlie po^ibihty of ^^ulH is a rash . i whosoever shall obey os remaias in possession of 

C(X)ding. We know tliat the Short'Sword bo- bis laud* his water, and his patrimony, and yields his 
ciety is one among the many secret societies in strength to the master of all the earth; but whosoever 
China. Mr* Kesson knows that there is in ^ Wo trwsmit this ordw, 

that coumry a Triad Society, called, the 

iSrotliernood oi xleavcn and Earth ; ^ hut before ns in mrson. Pope, and tlion thou must present 
though he furnishes some valuable andintei^ ^yselfbeforemtnwhois master of all the earth. And 
esting information i*eBpecting the latter, not .jfthgu dost not obey the commandmont of God, and 
««« ?o«* thim who roles upon earth, we know not what shall be 

one fact docs Mr. K^son advance, tenj^lo ; :£n* to taiee-.GXonly knows. 


A^r^., nx- «jr-__ _ _.sum wno rotes upon eaixu, we Know noi woan snail oe 

one fact docs Mr. K^son advance, tenj^to ; :Sn* to aiee-^aXonly knows. 

connect the two societies, and much ieHHb . ▼ i ^ i ^ .i_ •&«'• • 

establish the grand Triad Society as thelrilfc: '> . lat" toes the exertions of the M^iona. 

spring of the rebellion. . hm wer^ptoyctive only of imperial edicts, m 

The sum and substance of Mr. Kesson’svd^y I FW?** t*e Europeans were censured for d^ 
able and interestiiig treatise seems to he, thitl',«ftog‘people Wth silly conTorsations, 
China is not at all a fruitful field'for Missionaiy «>■• W busyboiliM, 

labour, and that the pi-eaohers of the gospel oo^ry to the express of the law. ^ 
have at all times and seasons been foilo^JKhe conduct of t^ Chinese themselves, Mr. 

indifference in religions and cxte»iifta& h^i 5^“ Dr. one of the Protestant 

the iiitolei-anco in pili*! mattew t^ch-foJwr*' Mi«)iqnanes mChiim:^ 

the prominent chmacteristics of thel^tives of 

the Celestial Empire. China, it appear, has , laughing the ncwneiw of the things spoken; o^ers 
Leon the object even of an apostolic mission, . smAmg thsir pipes; others coming in and going out, os 
since St. Thomas the Aposfle preached at they act in^^thb temples oftheir own gods, 'llioy did these 
Pekin, just before he was put to cleath at Co- togs habit or is^rance than from inte^^ 

Ba, lh» SI 

the Missionaries have fared worse and worse: -l* TP?!-ax- • j 

they were put to forccil labour in the best of ' ^Cla^>^a|iotp M^ionary, and, as 

casL, and torn to pieces in the worst; with this a Scotctoa nJ|^ lly fffiid of argument, eora- 
one unifoi-m result, that their attempts to make ■p<*« .impossible to rouse the 

real converts were thoroughly, hopelessly un- Cliine« int^ opposition to the truth; and 
successfiil. Thero aro a few sktaJy instonces ^ m six years he met only two per- 

of the Jesuit Missionaries having revived pro- discussions in defence of 

tection at the hands of Chinc^ emperors; but the agent of the Beligious Tract 

they were protected, not as the preachers of a ’ « . ’ . ^ 

pure religion, but as men versed in arts and ^*^’***7 ^ » y - , . * \ 

Icipnptm whif»h mvp fniind tn lw» nf trrAii* »»> tr» Repeated evidence has been afforded to us that the re- 

scie^es wmen were louna to be ot use to tracts distributed in the public streets 

the Chinese. The only traces of Christianity and shops are treated with great disrespect, w « They 
that remain in the interior of China are the aiu usually condemned at once, or set aside after inspM- 
graves of its^^iartyrs. For, since the truth tion of the tit)e-p^ ; wid if the distributor ii a native 
must be told, the Chinese, as well as the Man- opprobrious language, 

tchoo Tai’tars, have never at any one time been Tins being the case, wq are by no means 
able to appreciate, and much less to feel, the astonished to learn that it to<dt one of the Mis- 
necessity of a ohan^ of religion. lliey are sionaries, X)r. Morrison, $even .years before he 
thorough atheis^!’° writes one of the Protestant baptized his first .sponvert; and still less asto- 
Missionaries of these latter years. It would niimed are we to ifind that Dr. Milne added to 
^pear that they were so from the first. One his report of the Bj^stism of a printin' attached 
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to llic mission a st nes of very reasonable ob- 
Hcrvations, in which he complains that a Mis¬ 
sionary is expected to bix^ down, or ride 
roughshod over, the prejudices of a heathen 
jieople at once. 

He is 6xpccto<h in his reports, to show repeated pro¬ 
gress in tiio salvation of souls. As foine is dependent 
upon success, and a mission is prized and supported in 
proportion to the number of nativo converts made, the 
Alissionary has every temptation thrust before him to* 
cause him to act dinngcnuonsly, and to magnify his la¬ 
bours when his accounts are beyond the reach of audit. 

To this we haTC.only to add, that, according 
to the reports of the Missionary Societies, the 
number of Bibles, books, and tracts, that hare 
been printed .and distributed in China has been 
enormous. In 1844 they amounted to 901,373 
publications in Chinese and Malay, but chiefly 
in the former language. And 'yet the n^sult 
might fairly be computed to aij|nt to next to 
nothing, until the world was staged by the most 
unexpected news of a Christfan rebellion in 
China. Mr. Kesson, it will be found, is quite 
right in asserting that it may hare suited the 
pmicy of the insurgent leaders to profess a 
knowledge of Christianity, for the purpose of 
securing the neutrality of the British, andwij~ 
a faint hope, perhaps, of cheating them ou] 
some effectual assistance. 

The complexion of the whole movement is too 
political to admit of the supposition that it is aniti 
tbo faintest spark of religion. That the insurgei 
iconoclastic tendencies does not oven argne md 
of idolatry, or their antipathy to llomanism.i le- 
Rtruction of idols is far from a new feature in d re¬ 
bellions. The pagoda which contains the t: 
trait of a rnlor of the existing dynasty wo^ (rally 
draw down upon it their veng^nco. 

Mr. Kesson’s account of the 
of Heaven and Earth is curiou W it has 
little or no connection with the i i^mattcr 
of his work—one which we mam fy recom¬ 
mend to our readers as ti-eatinn respect to 
China * and the Chinese, gs, and a 

few morn besides.” ^ 

Metiiorahlb Women, Newton 

Crosland. David BoguqraPrcfSI; Street. 

Mrs. Croslano's assigned otijcct, in her 
present work, is to place before the young 
w^omcn of *the pi'esent day irreproachable mo¬ 
dels of^ good wives and mothers; but wo feci 
firmly persuaded, that if their own hearts and 
principles do not lead them in the paths of 
duty, her book is scarcely likely to effect it. 
The first in her gallery of portraits is Lady 
Rachel Russell, whose virtues, nobleness of 
disposition, and resignation, have been ahi^y 
the frequent theme of biographical detail and 
eulogy. Next follows Madame d'Arblay, tie 
triumphant aiuhoress of ** Evelina,” a noiQel 
which, from its grcia improvement on the 
coarser fictions which had preceded it, was 



hailed with feelings of Batisfsetion, and received 
well-merited eulogy. We are made acquainted 
with all the minutice^of her life dunng her 
childhood, her literary* labours, her attendance 
on Queen Charlotte, and her after trials, with 
all of which the public have long since been well 
acquainted from her own memoirs. Madame 
Fiozzi, too, finds a place among the “ Memo¬ 
rable Women.” Her association with the cele¬ 
brated characters of the day is, however, the 
only reason why her name is likely to descend 
to posterity, while the history of her domestic 
life tells of no extraordinary actions justifying 
her elevation to the rank of a “ perfect pattern,” 
either in her conjugal or maternal relations. 
•Nor do we altogether approve of placing Mar¬ 
garet Fuller Ossoli in such a gallery as this is 
intenderl tg^esent. 

Fronu^y commencement to its conclusion, 
the woAl&hibits neither originality of thought 
i^.' The autlioress is too fond of rc- 
^rifles and of dwelling on minutim; 
ng, consequently, is deficient both in 
d in power. 

ultimate and proximate resulU of i2e- 
^emptionj chiefly deduced from the oath 
eworn unto Abraham, By H. E. Head, 
M.A., Rector of Fenitoii, Devon. London: 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

This is one of that class of works of which it 
would be difficult to give a satisfactory review, 
without trenching upovthe rule that precludes 
it's from entering upon any topic that might 
insensibly lead us into a disquisition. By a 
strict adherence from the first to that regu¬ 
lation, we have hitherto successfully avoided all 
collision with the prejudices or convictions of 
any denomination of our readers, and wc cer¬ 
tainly will keep out of theological strife as 
long os we can. We can only therefore say, 
that Mr. Head’s work is one that displays 
a vast amount of Biblical knowledge and re¬ 
search, combined with great argumentative 
power, clearness of view, precision of language, 
and earnestness of purpose. 


Dramatic Poems on Scriptural Subjects, By 
Edward Arthur Smedlev, M.A.., Vicar 
of Chesterton. London: Bosworth, 215 
Regent Street. 

The titles of the two poems compose 

this volume are respectively Zedekiah and Eli, 
and from the titles the characters may readily 
be inferred. ** Scripture,” as Mr. Smedley 
reminds us, speaks of Zedekiah as a king who 
^ did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord;’ but, nevertheless, on two occasions 
mitigated the hardships of Jeremiah’s incarce¬ 
ration, and, according to Josephus, manifested 
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a benevolent disposition.’’ This he znentionSi 
in order to meet objections to several traits he 
has annexed to his character. 

With respect to the introduction of fictitious 
persons and circumstances into these dramas, 
Mr. Smcdley aptly cites the example of Milton, 
and further, urges the possibilitv that the 
persons might have exist^ and tne, circum¬ 
stances might have occurred.” He has shewn 


considerable poetical power, classical taste, and 
correct judgment in the execution of a task 
surrounded with more than ordinary difficulty; 
and though the result is not calculated to win 
popularity, the little volume is highly creditable 
to him as a clergyman, and its perusal can by 
no possibility be productive of any but bene¬ 
ficial results. 


IttiHiiUnninitH Sntitia. 


The HisU/ry of Yucatan, from Us discovery to the dose 
of the Seventeenth Cmtury, by Charles St. John Fancourt, 
Esq., rocentlf U.M. Superintondant of tlio British 
Settlements in the Bay of Honduras.—Yucatan, or Meri¬ 
da, is the peninsula which separates the Gulf of Mexico 
from the Caribbean sea, and forms the southern extremity 
of Mexico. It consists of a vast allaviai plain, inter¬ 
sected by a range of mountains, has au' area of eight 
hundred and twenty-throe square leagues, and a popu¬ 
lation of half a million of souls. It is chiefly known to 
us by its production of logwood. The land is in great 
part arid and waterless, and the population is subject to 
frequent famines. On the eastern coast of this peninsul 
the settlements of British Honduras have been establish 
and the suporintendant of these settlements now asks th 
attention of the public to a history, in two octavo volumes,' 
of this most inviting part of the world. When we have 
added that this political division of the republic of Mexico 
ha.s in quite recent times separated itself from the Mexican 
Confederation, and declared itself iDd(*])eiid6nt, wo have 
said all that is neccisary to prepare the student for a 
perusal of Mr. Fancourt's history; for, strange to say, 
nut a word uf this will he found in the volnme now under 
review. This first portion of the work deduce the history 
of the peninsula, from its discovery by I)c Soils aud Pinzon 
to the year 1699. It is, in fact, little more than a 
Itistory of the conquest of the country by tho Spaniards. 
Tu the next volume the author proposes to spoak of more 
modern, and, we hope, more interesting times; for 
although wo may laud his industry, and admire the 
I'uscarch he bos employed upon his Spanish authorities, 
we ^aii scarcely expect that our readers would pleasantly 
follow us in any moro particular discussion of the subject- 
matter of the work. If Mr. Macaulay lie correct in his 
opinion, that a broken head in Cold-Batli Fields is of 
greater interest to the British public than a famine in 
tho Punjaub, we can hardly hope that the wars of the 
Itzaex will attract an amu^or attentive audience. 

The Life of QtrvLmo Cardano, of Milan, PhysUian, by 
Henry Morley, author of '^Falissy the Potter,*' &e« 
2 Vols. Clia^an and Hall —Mr. Morley has under¬ 
taken the Old Mortality office of cleaning the tombstones 
uf half-forgotten men. Jerome Cardan was a con¬ 
siderable man in his day—a great mathematician, a 
great judicial astrologer—a man" says Tiraboschi, 

moro credulous over dreams than any silly ppri; observing 
them scrupulously in himself and others—a man who 
believed that he^M> tlie friendship of a demon, who, by 
marvellons signs, warned him of perils—a man who 
himself taw and heard things never heard or seen by 
any other man—a man, in short, of whom, if we read 
only certain of his works, we may say that he was the 
greatest fool who ever lived; yet who was at the same 
time one of the profonndest and most fertile geniuses that 
Italy has produced, and who made rare and precions 
discoveries in mathematics and in medicine." 

Jerome Cardan was the natural son of a mathematician 
and a yonug widow. He was a mixture ofgreat wit and 
ma^ess. JHe reckoned that he had published 131 



iMoks, and that ho left behind him in manuscript 111. 
Hteliad learned to read Greek and Latin by inspi^ion— 
which his biographer, with some modification, believoi— 
and was the object of the visits of the rapping spirits. 
Ho died in 1576, and was buried at St. Mark's at Milan. 

As a psycliolomcal curiosity, this man would be worth 
study, if wo could lay his intellect upon a moral dissecting 
table and examine it through a mierc^po. ^nUs, 
liowover, cannot be done. Mr. Morley pretends to do 
so by Bcardiing through his ten folio volumes, and 
bringing together every sentence that may symbolise a 
poculiarity; but hte industry is greater than ms success. 
Tlic work is very carefully done, but is, after all, but 
reading, 

I Tuaud. fB i^nt^s^atan^ 

^ poinphilii upon mp old, buriSd, and 
table-turning nonsense. We have hitherto 
snared our readers any account of that monstrous dia¬ 
blerie controversy that has, to the scandal of all sano 
Christian men, arisen from its ashes. However, as the 
conflict of crotchets hv a quasi literary character, wo will 
let “ Anti-Satan ” speak: — 

The Christian world has lately been much *edifled by the 
jflous locubrations of the Rev. N. S. Godfrey, on the subject 
n ftrhat ho calls ** Table-Turning, the result of Satanic 
•Agdtacy;" in which productions the wondrous thewnr it 
broached that God has permitted, at this time, for wuStet 
undefined purposes—among which, that of terrifying 
CiirisUaos into a salutary faith, appears to be at present .the 
most prominent—a new revelation, not/rom a6ove, but 
heiow, to be put forth through the inorganic world; and which, 
though avowedly with the intention of deceiving mankind, 
baa moat opportun^y been exposed in all ita lying crafiineis 
at the very first wtaet by the judieions aftangementa of thh 
good pastorhiilftf, in hit holy capacity of Chriaiian teacher, 
and the hidden mysteries of the diapensation 

of mercy. , 

This gentleman affirma not only that the piece of fumltnre 
above mentioued—on the proper menipulation of himself, 
wife, curate, and others, at vanoas Umca and places, and in 
the presence of witnesses— 4dovcs; but that by sundry liftings 
and knockings of ita legs upon the ground, bo has received 
distinct, and more or less coherent answers to questions of 
difTcrent kinds, ranging from simple inquiries into the private 
efikirs of the wick<m spirit himself, up to very abstru^ and 
bithertoiocomprehensible—some have gone so far aa to say, 
entirely gratuitous aad unscriptural—theological doctrines. 

In short, Mr. Ch>dfrey unbcsiutingly announces his recep. 
tioD of communications firom the uuseen world; and whatii 
still moro extreordinary, on account of the rarity of It, from 
the kingdom of devils; which, if it should prove to be the pe¬ 
culiar mission of the Protestant Church at this juncture, will 
certainly be a strange coincidence, the Birnibh ditto having, 
for someniroe past, established a monopoly of those i^eiaedly 
from a loftier FOurce, 

Our ** gentle shepherd," in announciiig tboM glad tidings," 
asserts that au evU s^rit, meaning tbemby a departed soul- 
one of the lost sheep of Us own little, floek—who rqjoiced, 
when on the earth, in the euphonious name of ••Alfred 
Brown," olios " Bripalftt," has been sent by Satan or Beelxe- 
bub, the"prince of thie world” in other words, thedevU,on 
the delicate mtirion of leading man into cgnglous' error on 
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certain difficult rcligioue point!; in punnance of which inaU 
dious plan he proceeds under the ingenioajl torture of his 
■eemingly unexpected opponent, to ** knock out * sentence! 
expretaire of the deepen) ftmone, the most intense sofibring, 
his entile confidence ip the existing Cbureh Establishment, his 
opinion of the iidiirious cfTecta of Methodist Meetings, and 
moreover, his irrcsUtlUe propensity for ** lying 1" 

And what has been the extraordinary result? The 
Christian Ituty have looked wonderfully on, naturally antlci> 
pating, as the Churches have their own ^culiar ways of 
» correcting a brother,” to see this one anathematised, or, at 
least, quietly ejected. No such thing! the hooka sell and 
resell; the Church remains silent; the evil spresds; the 
llcvs. & Oillson, Kelly, &e. &c., follow in the wake with 
interesting pamphlets of the same ennobling ami consoling 
tendency; and finally, this new doctrine, the doctrine of the 
** interventiem of Devils/* is actually preached foom the pulpit 
to an English audience ! It was dear at last then—we had 
forgotten the evidence of history t the conclusion is inevitable 
—'* heresy against a Church, * established by law * (or oilier- 
wise), is a nu which may he visited with torture; imprisoaed; 
or, oven io our lime, hunted to death In a foreign lud: but 
heresy against tke Church, the pure, the all-loving, elevating 
doctrines of the holy Jesus'; clear, antuscriptural heresy, t.e, 
the leaching of * salvation by fear,* may be promulgated 
without reproof persecution, or punishment; or at any rate, 
until popular indignation is anmsed at the scandal of a 
Church, professedly Gbrisliau, rendering itself liable to tho 
charge of causing “ the truth to be evil s^ken of/* and aroused 
auffleieutly to threaten its power or influence over men's 
minds. The danger to true Christianity at such a moment is 
palpably imminent. Degrading enough to humanity was this 
deluabn, atiiing from a aide not avowedly GhrUtiau, t. e. from 
tho non-Christian or outer .world ^pt coming now, as it has, 
in a itope likely to impose on weak-niiaded,^OQshl. 
would^ pious; possibly to shsKtr ihe 'faith 
stroagsr; and most certainly to give a bold to inoulMug aodT 
gibing ” lufi^Iity, by its certain results of causing many lo 
”stumUe and fall;” coming, in the name of Christ, with the 
•auction of the preiiimptive <Mnumioatl **of the religion; 
and, more lltao all, stamped by them unhesitatingly with the 
authority of the Scriptures; all false eonsideratioos must be 
thrown aride. the yoke must be cost off, and this folse teaching 
expos^ in all ita strange ignorance of the true s^ritual 
meaning of Scripture docu^ne. 

All who meddle with modern miracles (aulcss the^ 
hapun to bare a rise's object in view) havo a crack, 
uotBor less. We must not be surprised, therefore, to 
flud^hat Anti-Satan has his crotchet. He belongs to 
a section of ChrUtiaru who aro inclined to ignore the 
Devil altogether, aud, a.<i far as possible, to deny his 
existence. It ts not for us to enter upon such a coutro- 
versy. We can only hope tliat Anti-Satan may return 
to orthodox belief before he receives antoractii^ 
unpleasant refutation of his heresy. vl P^.'. 

Ogei MorinH ia a tale in vorso, edaH^. JjL W. 
Essington, “with the hope thqt it mayranst com¬ 
pleting the Paiisli Church of Shenstone.” It is supposed 
to bo we ballad of one Lcofwine of Sateston, relates 
how a wicked priest deceived two heroic youths, Inducing 
one to believe that ho had slain the other in battle; how 
the priest shut up both of them in duu^ns, making 
lore, meaqwhile, to tho ladyo-lorc of £m^; bow ono m 
the Tfotiins wont mad; and how, at last, one of the two 
frienfi having recovered his wits, and the other his 
liberty, they join together, and thrash the priest. Without 
iifj ug eritioal as to the language and toe ehrooologjcal 
accompanimente of the poem, we most say that it is a 
very creditable little pmrmanee, and we hope it may 
effect its author*s pious object. There is no undne pi;e- 
tension about it. Here is an extract 

SBCOUD XUIOBT'S SONO. 

* The trumpet on the battle-field. 

The cheer, the charge, the glory, 

Sound eweeliy in the shadowy land 
Ofmany a mlnttrel's stoiy. 

But he who ooee has uungled ia 
The carnage, who has tfin 
Throngh a 1^ night, in tchiDg thirst, 

Alive nmong tbs dnin. 


And wnklng on the morrow 
From a troubled awoon, has found 
His only lench a gaoler. 

And Ilia pillow the damp ground, 

Will shudder at the name of war. 
And curse the band which drawn 
His sword for empty glory, or 
lb serve a selfish cause. 


But Qod It was, and only God, 

Who gave him once again 
To look upon the friend whom he 
Had sorrowed for as slain,~- 

To look on him restored to iifo> 

To liberty, and know 
That *t was not he who dealt the wound 
Whieb once bad laid him low;~ 

Not he, but that ungentle Fricir, 

Who on the sclfaame day 
Had seised them, wildcred with tbclr wounds. 
And borne them both away,— 

Away to cells, where not content 
Their aching limbs to bind, 

He racked tho golden string which makes 
The music of the miod; 

His head devised the phantom form. 

His foul lips told the lie; 

And when their senses reeled beneath 
Torture which craved to die, 

Smiling, as Satan might have smiled. 

He stood exulting by; 

He opened wide the prison-doors. 

Amid the frost and snow, 

And forth to wander through the world 
He bade a madman go. 

But little deemed he, when bis foe 
Begged nil in vain to lie 
An hour beneath the sheltering walls, 

'Hit night was in the sky— 

For in the night he sold U might 
Feel easier to die— 

That ere two winters more had passed, 

Tho boy, so hapless then, 

Would be the leader of a band 
Of twice five hundred men — 
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Would eamp before the very gate 
From wbieh he then was thrust. 

Would batter it with battle-axe. 

And lay H io the dust,— 

Would hunt him out Arom room to roMu, 

And slay him at the end. 

In the presence of the rescued one, 

The dead, the living Mend. 

Kug<B; the Solace of rare leisure in Verse, by the Rev. 
James Banks, M, A .—These aro tho intolie^um amuse¬ 
ments of a clergyman and a scholar. “ His doUght is in 
versifioatioB, and he is not likely to forego it/' quotes 
Cicero in his own defence, not recollecting, perhaps, at 
tlie moment, tho biting ^igrammatic criticism which 
Cicero's poetic attempts occasioned. ^ 'Will Hr. Banks 
pardon our saying, in all courtesy tmd good will, that 
more labour would have mode his verse more valuable ? 
We are quite sore that he cannot read with pleasure his 
Hymn on ^e Day of Judgment, or recur with com¬ 
placency to— 

OIorkNislj shall the great King sit aloft in awfid elate, 
A^l-boeta with trenbUng ^ht wlug here and there around 
him wait, 

Hii vi^t hvd shall all his choseu blest for evergatber roead, 
At his left, as goata, the wicked by themselves ia foar he found. 

• It is mmH censure to say that Hr. Banks has not 
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risen to tho height of such a subject as this: but it it a 
censure to say that he has chosen it. Ludlow Castle, 
whence we may see the Tcry woods^ 

The noddiDg horror of whose shady braws 
Tlireati the forlorn sod wandering paslenge^— 

where tho Lady Alice Egerton was benighted, and where 
Milton turned tho incident into bis immortal Mask— 
Ludlow Castle is a Tery mine of poetry, and might hare 
been made more of. There is that capital l^nd of tlie 
llouudhead lover and tlio Royalist serving wench, known to 
every holiday archer who shoots his arrows among the 
ruins. We recommend Mr. Banks to try his hand upon 
that, and wc will back our adviro by an authority that, 
to the Head Master of Ludlow school, must bo weighty. 

Interdam speciosa locis, mrrfttaqoe rccte 
Fabuls nulfius veneris, sine pondcre et srte, 

Valdios oblectal popolum, mcliosqac morstur, 

Quam versus inopcs rerum, Nua^UUBcaDora. 

There is a very pretty translation of a chorus from tho 
Iphigcuia in Aulis which we would quote if we hod space: 
but tho best thing in the volume is the Story of Cadwallon 
ap Madoc, which fortifies us in the opinion that Mr. 
Banks will find his forte to be rather m the narrativo 
style of poetry. * 

Jlhymea, by George Thomrte Another little volume 

of poems, very unequal in thoir merit, but shewing some 
facility of versification, and a desire, and perhaps a 
capacity, to do better. SVitli a little polish and correction 
the following would bo a common instinctwell expressed 

TO PASS. 

To pass this earthly way, and yield no ngn 
l^ognissnt of manhood's rich career \ 

To lieht no beacon of the beam divine 
To brotber.travcUer; 

To blase no tree; to scratch no rock, no sand \ 

To moor no mark npon the wavery tide. 

Nor ringing word, nor flash along the land 
Fling forth; nor aught beude: 

Tbis cold unworthiness in human breath, 

\Vitii glorious trust, 1 shape my days to shun; 

Aud that great shining hope eiiheavcncth 
My course beneath the sun. 

The Ballad of Balte ChrietaheU loiYfi other Lyrical 
Tonne, by Gerald Maaeey .—Gerald Massey is ono of 
the ** ])COplc's poetsand, strange to say, tho peonlo's 
poets havo always a great^deal moro pu^ry in tnem 
than tho poets who find favour in drawing-rooms. There 
is generally more harmony in their verse; there is always 
more verve in their song. Massey (as we leani from a 
biographical sketch by Miss Eliza Cook, which the 
peasant poet has with very pardonable exultation ap¬ 
pended to his volume) was the son of a canal boatman; 
early became a factory worker; then an errand-boy, 
loitering at book-stalls and picking up scraps of learning 
as he tarried; then a poet, labouring incessantly for five 
yean to |i^in expression for his thoughts, and rushing 
into print with a shilling volume which sold two hundrM 
andfy'ty copiea I 

GeriUd Massey is now an established poet of the pcoploi 
one of the laureates of that sect of rosewater revolutionists 
called Christian Sp^ists. Fine gentlemen and fino 
ladies, who lamcnnnt education has not spread in tho 
lower classes, and shew hew little universal it is in the 
upper. That men like Massey should feel strongly and 
write stroogly, we by no means complain. A man who 
has seen muery near, and has felt it sorely, may bo ex¬ 
pected to remember and denounce, without stopping to 
reason. There ia no such excuse, however, for the lords 
and and comfortable beneficed clergy, who give 

these thi^ quite another character by thrir encourage¬ 
ment. \f^at is natural imp^ in Massey, is bcMtted 
ignorance In Lord A, or the itev. Mr. B. llie conditions 
m society are laws of nature, statutes of God. They may 
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be used or abused to evil or to good, but they cannot be 
abrogated or ignored. Smith and Ricardo, aud Malthus 
and Mill, have but copied out these statutes, striving to 
write them large and legible. The Christian Socialists, 
however, bcliovo in none of these things. If Mr. Massey's 
experience of ** priests and peers '* is derived entirely 
from them, wo shall hardly bo incltneil to quarrd with his 
description of those classes in tho following 

ranss on. 

Press on. press on, ye Halers, iu Ibo roused world's forward 
track: 

It moves too sure for ye to put the clock of Freedom back I 
We 're gathering up from near and far, witli souls in fiery glow, 
And Uight doth bare its arm of might, to briitg the spoilers low. 
Kings, Priesta ye 're far too costly, and we weary ol your rule; 
We crown no more *' Divinity,'* where Nature wriiein ** Fool!" 
Yn must not bar our glorious {wth, as in the days agone; 

Wc know that God made Men, not Princes, Kings, or Priests. 
-n-Press on! « 

Press on, press on, ah! Nobles!" ye have play'd a daring 
gitmei 

But your star of strength is Ihlling, fhdes tho prestige of your 
name: 

Too long have ye been fed and mint on human blood and tears; 
The naked truth is known, and Labour leaps to life, and swears 
HU pride of strength to bloait^d Ea^e lie will no longer give: 
Fbr alt who live should labour i ** Ixirds," then all who work 
might live 1 

The coiiibat comes 1 make much of what yc've wrong from 
Fatherland I 

Press on, press on! To-day wo plead, to-mturow we *11 com¬ 
mand. 

Press on! a million pauper-foreheads bend in Misery's dnitt 
God's champions of the gulden Truth still eat the mouldy 
crust: 

Ibis damning curse of Ty<*nts must not kill the natioa's 
heart j 

The s|Hrit in a million Slaves doth pant on fire to start, 

And strive to mend the world, and walk in Freedom's march 
sublime; 

White myriads sink heart-broken, and the land o'erswarms 
with crime. 

" O God !* ibey cry, ** we die, wc die, and sec no earnest 
won!" 

Brothers, join hand and heart, and in the work press on, 
press on! 

Verses like these, vogue and empty thnu|^ they be, 
will have some effect u[)oii the multitude, 'fhe poets of 
the people arc but tho voice of tho passions of tho pooplo. 
Smitten stones will talk with fiery tongues, 

And the worm, when trodden, will turn; 

But, Cowards, yc cringe to the cruellest wrongs, 

And answer with never a spurn. 

Then torture, O Tyrants, the spiritless drove. 

Old England's Ueiots will bear: 

There '■ no bcU in their hatred, no God in their love, 

Nor shame In their dearth's despair. 

For our Fathers aro praying for Pauper-pay, 

Our Mothers with Death's kiss are white; 

Our .Sons are the rich man's Serfs by day, 

Aud our Daughters bis Slaves by night. • 

The tearless are drunk with our tears t liave they drNen 
The Gild of the poor man mad t 
For wc weary of wailing the help of Heaven, 

And the battle goes still with the Iwd. 

0 bat death ^ death, md life for life. 

It ivere better to take asUd give. 

With httnd to throat, and knife to kn\fe. 

Than die. out a$ thoueande live I 
For our Fathers are praying for Pauper-pay, 

Our Mothers with Death's kisa are white; 

Our Sons are the rich man's Serfs by day, 

Aud our Dmighlertbis Slaves by night, 

Fearless and few were the Heroes of old, 

Who i^y'd the peerless part: 

We are Afly-fold, Imt the gangrene Gold 
Hath eaten out Hampden's bout: 
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With (heir faces to donffcr, like flvemeD they fought, 

Wiih their daring, all heart and hand: 

And the (haQder>deed follow'd the lightnlng-thwight, 
When they atood for their own go^ land. 

Our leathers are prsying for Pauper-pay, 

Our Mother! with Death's kiss arc white; 

Our ^ns are the ricli man's Serfs by day, 

And our Daughters his Slaves by night 

When the heart of one half the world doth beat 
Akin to the brave and the true, 

And the tramp of Democracy's earthquake feet 
Goes thrilling the wide world through,— 

We should not be living in darkness and dust. 

And dying like slaves in the night; 

DuL big with the might of the inward "must,** 

We should battle for Freedom and Right! 

For onr Fatbera are praying for Pauper>pay, 

Our Mothera with Death's kUs arc white; 

Our Sons are the ricii man's Serfs by day, 

And our Daughters his Slaves by night. 

It must not be supposed that ve rank Mr. Massey any 
higher than as a clever and ready versifier. There is not 
an original striking imago in the volume. It is all old 
exaggerations thrown into new verses. Still it is clover, 
more clover than a Newdegato prize poem, and more 
likely to be read and repeat^. 

Morbida, and other Poems, Saunders and Otiey.—The 
writer of these poems says that several arc unfinished, 
almost all unpolished, and some much mutilated also." 
But poetry certainly should not bo unfinished or un- 
Itshcd, and it does not always gain by being mutilated, 
there were not evidence in this little volume tliat the 
author is a man of reading and sentiment, we should 
have judged tho preface to have emanated from a Hinpant 
vulgar mind, and wo should havo been wrong. What 
tho author of “ Morbida " might havo done, wc cannot 
say. lio has been industrious in gathering fragments 
from other poets, from Sliakspcare to J^ady Kramclino 
Stuart Wortfcy(!), and candid in stating his obligation. 
As to his own, there is no fun iii it, for it is not absurd, 
and no amusement in it, for it is not pleasant. The 
**]im(c labor ot mora" might, wo believe, havo done a 

f ront deal. This writer is not a greater poet than 
lornce, or Pope, or Byron, which he would have bccu, 
could ho gain fame by unfinished, unpolished, and muti¬ 
lated poems. If ho be too great in genius to bo fettered 
by Uoratian canmis, wo profess no such uuscholarHko 
disdain. 

——VOS, 6 

Pompilius sanguis, carmen reprelieodite, quod non 
MuUa dies et multa liluracoercuil, alque 
Perfectum declea non castigavit ad unguem. 

It is just as much bad manners to come before the 
public with an Ul-finiBhed work, as it is to go to an 
evening party in a shooting jacket. Wo should not have 
urged this roinonstraucc, but that this author has only 
just missed writing very good poetry. 

Poeti^t by David Bates, Philadelpia.—Written, wo 
suppose, by a middle-aged American; fur ho remarks— 
U|)OD the pinnacle of life 1 stand, 

Midway between (he cradle and the grave; 
wherein, and wherein only, ho seems to resemble Dante, 
when ho commenced his poem. There are some very 
stirring and original lines upon the American flag, such 
as— 

Be assured, then, that never a freeman will lag 
When called to protect the American flag. 

PoemSf by William Molineux.— A littie voluxno, pub¬ 
lished by subscription. The Duchesses of Sudierland and 
Argyll, being among the admirers of the poet, wo must 
not^ so uuf^hiouable os to find fault with him, Mr. 
Hidincuz evidently has a great respect for Walter Scott. 
Where now the air is eboked with wood, 

Both Saxon booses and churches stood; 


And o'er their sweetest, richest scene 
Too long a forest's gloom bu been. 

Why? Ask not, he^ not, vengeance fell, 

Ami Saxons heard the Normans* knell. 

This is very fine. The poet is singing the glories of 
the Isle of Wight. The farewell to the island is of the 
tenderest pathos. 

1 walk the breezy, stretching (der. 

And with "flirewell" there s^ngs a tesr: 

Sleep is tby peace, thon Emerald Wight i 
The heart toot loves thee, sighs ** Gom night!" 

* These lines are worthy of—who shall wo say? Mr. 
Molincox, in his notes to this poem, omits to toll us 
which of his subscribers he means particularly to designate 
as tho '* Emerald wight.** 

Flotsam and Lctsamy by Hookanit Bee, Esq. Saunders 
Otiey.—A reprint of some very clever contributiuns to 
Tait and other periodicals. This is the style: it is from 

A Lay of tho* Briefless 

Oh, I am a-wcary of Pnmpkin Gonrt, 

Its flags are hateful all to me 1 
Other men's chambers by clients are nought, 

Tu mine comes never the ghost of a fee 1 
My clerk sits in bU mouldy den 
Gloomily biting his noils. 

Or vacantly drawing of skeleton men, 

With gosglC'Cye faces and tails. 

There aro two that he 'salways a-drawlng of nights, 

And I hear him snort with glee, 

As down in (he corner the ras^ writes, 

That's master—t' other man's me !" 
lie knows that each knock is the knock of a duti. 

Or that some little dirty boy's done it in fun. 

Ah, knuckle away till your knuckles is sore," 

Says he t " what's tho good of onr niinding the door V* 

So ilia n’t worth while fur a cove to call, 

And nobody, iiow-a-days, knocks at all! 

Doine on ike AlUional Songs and Zegends of RowmiiUti 
by E. C. Grenville Murray. Smith, Elder, and Co.—If 
this little volume can make itself known, wo veuturo to 
prophesy for it an extensive popularity. Not only have 
these Son^ and Legends a present interest as transla¬ 
tions of tho songs which our countrymen will hear sung 
in tho lauds wliitlier wo havo sent them to war, and, 
perchance, to die, but they are intrinsically so graceful 
and so beautiful, that they will be read, recurred to, and 
it'raembercd, by all who have once seen tliein. The 

* Doine'" says tho author, " seems to me to have about 
them something of tho character of Ossian, only that, 
instead of belonging to a slow, grave, misty nation like 
tho Scotch, they are the songs of a people who lived 
beneath a summer sky, and whoso dreams were all of 
sunshine and flowers, of moons and stars and silver seas." 

MY PaSTTY PAWN. 

I* My pretty Fawn! look once again upon the setting inn; 
it is the last time you will behold it; you are ray little friend, 
and must die for my sake." 

" Let me slUl Uve Ull the end of the season, dear master," 
replies the Pawn," when the lily of the valley bends her bead 
upon the stem, when the songsters of tho spring cease their 
harmony: life is so sweet, the sun sobcautUiil,the heavens so 
wondrous. Ah, let me still live, dear muter." 

** Alu 1 it cannot be. my little Fawn. The queen wills 
thy death, or a divorce, and if thou lovest me, my pretty, 
gentle, little Fawn, thou moat die for me "71 

" Tby will be done then, master," anawm the little Fawn: 
*' I con die to make thee happy; tbeogh K am m yonug, so 
beautiful, and life ia so delightluL" 

" Do not weep, my little friend, for thon doit break my 
heart," answers the king, who eon do • cruel thing more easily 
than talk about it.- 

" The queen wishes for my death, became 1 em a prophet, 
and know all her secrets. But beware, O king 1 for to-morrow 
thy royal bead shall fall beneath the kife of the queen and her 
lover." 

" Not so, my little Fawn," reaMui the king s ** thon layest 
this to be revenged against my wife." 

" Heed me or not aathon will'st,* aniweitthe Fawn. "Bat 
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yet wMumt marring the charm that unquestionably VaciTie" « Sir Christopher Wren and hie TImei," Ac. &0. 
attamies to these oft-told t^es. The object of the little rolnme now before us Is to present 

The Lava qf War affecttM Oammeree and by to the public* not so much a biography of Mr Clarkson, 

H. Bryerley ThompMn, E^., Barrister. Smith and as a biief sketch of his patriotic life, dovotod, as it was. 
Elder.—A yery well-timed littlo treatise in the form of to the noble pur[)oso of freeing his country fiwm that 
an eight^penny pamphlet. It seems to be rcry care- curse, which, in a previous age, tended to the overthrow 
fiilly as ^11 as concisely done, and gives the pith of of the Boniau Empire. 

ma^ ponderoos tomes. Trilling causes hare frequently led to groat results. 

IxitUyry ^ the Scetion 185S-<&3; a Parliamentarji Jic^ A college essay by a vouug graduate of Cambridge paved 
troepect. Chapman.—The eipericuco of an old reporter, tho way to tho utter extinction of the African slave-trade 
comprehending a great ^al of vo^^ useful iuformatiou among the principal Christian nations of tho world, 
not elsewhere to be met with. The hints to now members It is nearly seventy years since Dr. Pcckard, Master 
nmy be read with great profit by this class of Her of Magdalen College, Cambridge, proposed as a subject 


Mi^esty*s subjects. The Betrosixset of the Session is 
scarcely so valuable now that the interest of tho debates 
put. 

Pabies de OnVt iraduitea en vers francaia, par le Che- 


fur tlio T.Atin dissertatloua of jwnior baclielori the 
following subject :—** Ammb lickat imvitos ik bebyxvu- 

TKM DABK V 

The prize was wou by young Clarkson; and from that 


vuiier do Cbatelaiii. Whittaker and Co.—The author of hour ho determined manfully to devotn himself to the 
this work hod the honour of being French teacher to tho greaf cause he had determined so zealously to advocate, 
present Duke of Wellington, and to him he dedicates his Mr. Elmos has composed a most interesting narrative, 
volume. 'I'ho translation scorns to be very well done for descriptive of tho career of Clarkson, exhibiting in a 
its purpose, and may servo to make their French lessons vivid light his zealous endeavours manifestod in com- 
palatanlo to littlo folk. bating energetically all opposition, until ho finally 

Annmirepourran IQSi. Paris—An annual summary achieved the great object of his self-imposed mission, 
of Statistics, published at one franc by the Bureau dcs This little bo^ merits an exteusivo circulation. The 
T/>nntudes. character of Thomas Clarkson is one of tho few on 

The Sailing Boat: a Deacrijition of Kngliah and Foreign wliicli too high an culogium cannot be pronounced. 

LoaU^ ihdr Varietiea of Rig, and Practical Bireetiona The Loat Chiltl, by Mrs. Besset. Westerton. —A 
for ^iling^ by Ilcury Coleman Folkaril, Il.H.Y.C. child's book of pretty slorios, in words of two syllables, 
Loudon: Hunt and Son, B New Church Street, Edge- with pictures of littlo girls dressing dulls, and boys and 
ware Road.—The Royal Harwich Yacht Club has now girls playing at hay-making. The “X/»t Child” is a 
been established some ten or a dozen ^ears, and has story, telling us how Fanny was stolen away, and found 
.attained a position that justly entitles it to take pre* in the Seven-dials; but liaving unfortunately no critic 
cedence of most of the other clubs whose stations are under tho ago of six, wo cannot speak authoritatively ns 
pretty numerously dotted around our coasts. to the sensation tho story is likely to create in the 

Mr. Folkard has not only done honour to the gallant nurseries of England, 
club he belongs to, but lias conferred a most acceptable Bouquet, culled from Manjlchone HunJena, by 

favour on the other clubs, os well as on the entii-e fra- Blue Bell and Miguionetto. Nos. 32, 33, and 34, 
ternity of boating men. The little volume before us “Bouquet” Oflice, 10 Great Marlborough Street, 
proves him, though an amateur, to be a thorough and London?—Some months since wo took occiisiuu to notice 
an experienced sailor; and be has provided most satis- favourably this cutertaiiiiug and elegant serial. Subse- 
factoi ily for a want which thousands have long felt, and quciit numbers have not belied tho opinions wc then 
which no one properly qualified has ever previously oxpre8.sea. Wc are pleased to find tliat complete success 
attempted to supply. has at length crowned the unremitting cifurts of the fair 

The information he gives respecting Iwats and their editress to carry out tlio objwt she originally designed, of 
management is clear and intelligible. To any one who prwlucing a periodical that should, in a literary point of 
is anxious to attain that knowledge this book is a view, takn precedence of the numerous trashyMonthlies” 
complete mde wrema. The novice will here find all vitli which our tables aro inundated. The experiment 
his difliculties removed, ami, by altentively following was first tried privately for about two years and a half. 
Mr. Folkard’s instructions, may very probably find that until a large circulation had been secured, 
that gentleman has been the means of saving him from Witli tho commencement of 1854, the « Bouquet ” was 
a watery grave. , , , enlarged in size, began to give critical notices of new 

We would recommend those of our readers, who take ^^rks, and tho profamm viUgua wore, for Uio first time, 
an interest in the manly aubjcct of boating, to contrast permitted to become purchasers. An olHce has been 
the volume we have been alluding to with “ U Mainiel established for its pubfication; and if the generality of 
du Canoticr,” a French treatise^on the same topic, which its contributions continue oh good as those in tho tlirco 
appeared some little time ago in Paris.* numbers before us, tlio fair projectors need bo under no 

. 0^ the two nations are, oven apprehension as to tho results, 

in this trivial matter, charaetcristicaUy exemplified, 

Mr. Folkard is eminently practical; our French 
boating friend altogether the reverse, several pages 
being filled with absurd songs like tho following:— 


A tout je pr4 
n*Autc la terre, 

Mon Joli petit canot 
Que Ton volt sur Fcau, 
De loin sur Vean. 


Wo call especial attention to “ Christel Noylle, * an 
oxcGodingly clovor and interesting tale, whicli com¬ 
menced in the January Number, and tho denouemM of 
which is still reserved. It bears only the signature of 
** Myrtle,” so that wo are unable even to hazard a guess 
at the authorship. We may, however, cunBCicnttoualy 
affirm, even from this sliglit AtsIorteRe, that ** Myrtle ” is 
a writer of no ordinary imaginative power and ability, as 
everyone capable of forming an opinion on aueli matters 
Thomaa Clarkaon: a Monograph; being a contribution will at once admit, on perusing ** Christel Neville,” or, 
towards the ITiatorg of the AboUtion qf the Slave-trade and indeed, any of tho former contributions with the aamo sig- 
Staverg, by Janies Ehnes. Blackader and Co., 13 nature. 

Paternoster liow.—Mr. Elmes is well known in tho Wc observe with satisfaction, in tho list of Sup¬ 
literary world OB the author of an ** Historical, Scientific, porters ” published in the current number, the names of 
and Commercial Survoyoftho Port of London,” a *'Trea- several hundreds of the elite of the literary and foshion- 
tise on Ecclesiastical and Civil Dilapidations,” “ Uorm able world a fact. Which sufficiently proves the position 

tlie ** Bouquet ” haa now attainedi and the estimation in 
Davin ct Fontaine, Passage de Paaoraoua. which it is held. 
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before thy death tell the tervanta, who lemtln true to thee, to 
itlce my bonea and to make thee t coffin of them. Thou mait 
tell them to paint it with my young blood, and to bury thee 
in it after thy death. From this coffin shaU arise a sweet* 
■conted tree, which shall bend over thy tomb an<l corer it 
with A cool shade during the fierce heats of sommer. The 
tree shall protect it from the winds and the storm, and, singing 
thy misfortunes and mine, stop the passenger to weep over 
Ihy gra?e.” 

MtCnAl SAVING TBK STANPAllD. 

Night descends upon the world, and pearls arc falling from 
her eyes upon the fiowers of the field. 

Well may the^Night weep fora herot tbo last warrior who 
still lives of the' Wallaebian army, defends himself, single- 
handed, in the valley. 

He if alone; Death cradles with his fieshless hsnd the 
Imvca who have fullen in tho sleep of (he tomb. 

The warrior, unable to make head against his foca, presses 
the standard to kfa heart, and his fiery courser springs over 
every barrier, and^ flies with him through the gloom, tike a 
pole phantom, carried away by the winds. 

His courser flies towards the banks of the Morcsch, tlie 
Hungarian cavaliers following close upon him; while the moon, 
as she sits behind the mountain, gives him a parting smile to 
light him on bis way. 

Ilie Wailaeh hero arrives upon the bsnks of the river, and 
steed and rider opriog together into (he roaring tide. The 
Hungarian cavaliers draw rrin, affrighted. Those who brave 
the river sink, and re-appear no more. 

Miebai crosses the water safely, and then, unbridling his 
rieed, embraces him, and exclaims: ** Away ! thou art free 
for evermore.” 

The introduction contains some most^ interesting 
information upon the condition of the people and the 
literature of the principalities; tho Appendix gives the 
music of the national airs of tho Koumania,; and the 
Dedication must recommend tho author to all the geutler 
sox, for it is the must uiaburatod tribute of atlcctiunato 
praise ever uifered by a husband to his wife. 

Skelelieii of CharacUr^ by M. A. Fotts. Dcighton. 
Cambridge.—^'J'ho ** Sketches of Character,” &e., arc a 
pusthuinous collcctiuii of poetical feelings and fancies by 
riie lady of a resident M.A. of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. The grace or tlic sentiment, wliolly free from 
atfoctation, that distinguish them, would betray a female 
pen, though the title-page did not reveal it. 'i1ie old 
saying, **l*»cta uascitur non lit,” holds good more de¬ 
cidedly of the fair sex than of tlie rougher. A man’s 
ambition, or a false estimate of himself, may, and con¬ 
stantly docs, persuade him that he is endowed with the 
vis poeticUt when he is, in etfi'ct, utterly destitute of H. 
Hut a woman is rarely so deceived. When she pours 
forth her thoughts and aspirations in verse, we may bo 
sure tho impulse is from the heart. Beyond the gentle 
pathos of the iiiajurity of these pieces, and the humorous 
vein that orcasiunally shews itself, she rises into tho 
lofty mood where noted public events arc her theme: as 
in tho spirited little odes on the entliusiustic reception of 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert in tho great court of 
Trinity, in October 1843, and the installation of his 
Boyal Highness os Cluuicellur of tho University, in July 
184J. Her”Simple Poems,”also, *‘for National and 
Sunday Schools ” do her equal credit in their unadorned, 
yet impiessivo character. Truly wo may supiwso 
that old Father Camus, accustomed from the earliest 
times to behold the honours (ff tlio University monopo- 
liaed by men, niust have started up from his sedgy 
bed with unlimited surprise on finding so valid a claim 
preferred to them — wholly, too, out of the field of 
mathematics^hy one of a sex of whose existence in liis 
ancient domain he would scarcely before have been cog¬ 
nisant. 

Memorandtm of Oircimntanees eonneeted with the Jte- 
noval 0 / thr. Judges 0 / the Sudder Court of Bombayt by tho 
Hon. J. Warden, answered by Gregor Grant, Esq.—We 
have received this statement, printed for private circu- 
too late to be able to give it the notice it merits. 


The opportunity, however, will doubtless recur, and our 
Indian subscribe will probably learn the contents of this 
most crushing reply almost as soon as our pages reach 
them. We recommend it to tho notice of the Indian 
Press. 

C'forPs Foreign Theological Library. Vol. XXXIV, 
Ehrard on the Epistle to tMlIebrewe .—The vexato queestio 
of the authorship of the ** Epistle to the Hebrews ” is not 
to be discussed in a few unes. We had prepared an 
article upon this very interesting subject, but are unable 
to find space for it in tl^ present Number. We hope to 
give it a place in our next. 

Capital Punishment unlawftd and inerpedientt by John 
Bippon.—Those who are a^cted with this particular 
“craze'* will find all tho loci eonununes on their tide of 
the question in Mr. Nippon’s book. 

Adams*e Parliamentary Handbook. Edited by Edwt d 
Morton, Esq. Royal IGmo. London: Henry Adams, 

9 Parliament Street—We have here, within the small 
limits of a cover about four inches square, a mass of 
useful and valuable information, indispensable' to 
persons of every class. Neatly arranged, legibly printed, 
and, above all, carefully corrected to tho moment of 
publication, this admirable little volume supplies a want 
that we have long felt, and that lias never before been 
so fiatisfactorily met. It contains all that we care to 
know of every member of the inferior house, and as much 
as most people have occasion to know of the more aristo¬ 
cratic institution. In tlio ca.se of the members of the 
Lower Assembly, in oacii inslajice the population of the 
county or Iwrough returning him is given; the number 
of Iho registered elechirs, together with the numbers 
polled by him; his colle<igiies and competitors at tho 
last elections. This is followed by a sketch of the 
political career of each iudividiial, and of his public 
performances, 

Tndications oflnstinct^ by Dr. Lindicy Kemp.—Capital 
for its ancrilotcs ; ridiculous in its philosophy. 

(hntribuliom to LUeratnret historietd^ antiquarian^ and 
mrtrical^ by lifark Anthony Lower.—Mr. I.iOwer is an 
archieulogtst, an essayist, and a poet, and this is a coi- 
lection of his fugitive piecis. 

Chronology of Creation ; or, Geology and Scripture 
reconciled, by Captain Hutton.—Very well adapted for 
tho solace of any weak mind which may fancy that it 
finds in science any hostility to revelation. 

-4/1 Investigation of the Imws of Thought, ysg George 
Boole, LL.D., Professor of mathematics at Queen's 
College, (’ork.—A book that requires more careful re¬ 
viewing than wo now can give it, and far more space than 
we can afford. Mr. Boole's reputation will, however, 
obtain him a reading from all who foci a real iiitcre.st 
in these studies. 

The TIistorieal Developement of Speculative Philosophy, 
from Kant to Hegel.—A developcment wherein nothing 
is dovelopod. It bt a translation of a book by Chalybaus 
of Kiel, and is a German fc^ set up in tvpo. 

Rome, Regal aud RejmMican, by h^iss Strickland.— 
An abridgement of the history of Rome. It seems 
tolerably well done, but was, as we should think, but 
very little wanted. 

Stories from the CUtssiet, adapted for the Yotmg, by 
Marv and Elizabeth Kirby, ^ndon: Thomas Bos- 
wortn, 215 Ilqp»nt Street. 18^^-A collection of 
iucidents, select^ from a poetical croeJ that has, like 
many other briglit and beautiful but delusive creations of 
tbe human fancy, ceded to the influence of a purer and 
a truer faith. It will prove an useful and pleasin|; little 
volume to t]i<»e wlio, precluded from perusing m the 
original language, the interesting myths hero collected, 
have doubtless not unfrequently found themselves unable 
to appreciate an allusion, or to understand a work of art 
illustrative of those primteval fables so profusely inter¬ 
spersed throu^ont tlio religion of the ancients. We may 
odd, that the selections have been carefully made. AU 
objectionable matter has been scrupulously weeded out, 
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Amonq the historical works recently received 
from France (or Belgium^ we have an Essai 
sur riiistoire de la formation ot des progres du 
tiers etat,” by M. Augustus Thiern^; two vo¬ 
lumes of'' Notices historiques/’ by M. Mignet; 
and the " Politique de la restouration/’ a pub¬ 
lication of correspondence between le Comte dc 
Marccllus and Ic Vicomte de Chateaubriand. 
All these treat of large questions, that would 
lead us far a-field were we to attempt to discuss 
them. 

Lamartine’s first two volumes, “ 1789—Les 
Constituants/’ first appeared in England in a 
translated state, and we noticed them in our 
last number. We have since had an oppor¬ 
tunity of I'eading them in the original, but find 
nothing to add to what we said last quarter. 

Of Veron’s “ Memoires,” and of the gro¬ 
tesque shadow—“ Memoires de Bilboquet”— 
which dances behind him, wc have spoken in a 
subsequent article. 

M. Villemain, the secretary to the French 
Institute, has put forth a volume called " Sou¬ 
venirs Conternporaines d'Histoire ct dc Litera¬ 
ture.” The text of these " Souvenirs” is the 


life of Count Louis de Narbonne, who was 
minister-at-war to Louis XYI., and who after¬ 
wards served Napoleon as a general and a mi¬ 
nister. The object appears to be to carry on, just 
so covertly as is necessary to avoid the censor¬ 
ship, the war that cxbts between the Institute 
and the Emperor, and therein he takes occa¬ 
sion to suggest a contrast between the opinions 
of the uncle and the practice of the nephew. 

There is also a little book called "Eph4- 
merides Univcrsellcs, on les principaux fails 
religicux, politiques, littcraircs, scientifiques, 
biograpliiqucs ct anccdotiqucs, priisenles par 
date, pour chaque jour dc I’annec, depiiis Ic 
commencement du mondc.” The title fully 
explains tlie nature of the volume. The idea 
is not at all bad, but the execution is. There 
are also pamphlets without number upon " Les 
licMix saiifts,” and a reprint of " Essais sur la 
Marine Fnm^'aisc, par M. le Prince dc Join- 
ville”—a somewhat inopportune rcpublication 
of pamphlets that had a bad object, and went 
half-way towards cfiecling it. 

The novels will be found duly noticed here¬ 
after. 
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Par le Docteur L. Ykron. 2 Tom. Paris: Gonet. 


Mhnoiren tVun Bourgeois de ParU^ 

DocToaVeron continues to porpeti’ate his Mc- 
nioires.” He commences his second volume 
with descriptions of all the principal caf69 in 
Paris, informing ns of their origin, their pro~ 
and their kahiUm; and, of course, 
richly interspersing his account nrith anecdotes 
of persons he has met at these different restau¬ 
rants, under the pretence of thereby denouncing 
some of the follies and vices of human nature. 
Hone of his anecdotes are particularly amusing: 
we, however, cite the following specimens:— 

TIIS VUtOAR FRESCEI IDEA OF AR KXOLISnUAK. 

ITii Anglais, dans quclqncs rcncontros, dchangoa avee 
moi dcs confidences de situation ct de caract^re. Sa for¬ 
tune etait immense; il n*aTait plus do famille, il ctait 
gar<.-on. La vie lui dtaifc lourde, il n*aTait h satisfairo 
aucim yice, aucun gout. Jo craignis un instant qu'il no 
mo confiat quelqncs projets de suicido; mais il n*on fat 
point ainsi: trouv^, roe dit-il, nn moyen do sup¬ 

porter Vcxistenco; j'ai con^u uu projot qui, pour rtro 
accompli, mo conduira Jnsqu’aux limitcs do la vicillcssc. 
J'ai fait construiro trois Toitures do voyago, dont j’ai 
comhind inoi-roemo toutes ics dispositions; je mo suis im- 
pnsi‘ la taclio do rccueillir, dans dos fiacons otiquetos, do 
I'cau do tons los flouves et dc toutes Ins rivieres du 
mondo; maisjaurnt malhcurcuscment leroCTctdeinourir 
avant quo ina collection suit complvto.” h^cst-cc pas U 
un bicii iiitelligriit ct un houreux cmploi dc la vie ct 
ci’uue grande fortuuo? 

J'ai encore mis la main sur un autro millionnaire qui 
s'etait fait voyageur. 11 trar-ait au hasard lo plan d'un 
voyage; il ne s’arretait dans cliaque villc quo pour y 
manger et pour y roster deux ou trois joiire cuuclio: il 
cliargcait son valet dc chambro d'ullcr visiter Irs cunoKitds, 
et d'y faire provision dcs pipes Ics plus riebes ct dcs lucil- 
leurs eigarres. J^a science, les lettros et les arts no s’en- 
riebiraient gU( to dcs relations do Toy:^]^ do ec nouveau 
Christophe Colomb, do co nouveau Uumbuldt. 

A DHKAMEH. 

Je fus, pendant un certain temps, lo camarado dc diner 
d'un 6trangoT, riche et genereux, instruit, bien ulevc, 
d'uno taillo dl^gante ot d’unc physionomie pleine de no¬ 
blesse et do l)eaut<5. 8a vie se passait en romans d’amour, 
(bmt Voxposilion et 1c dnuoument no duraient ^oro 
qu'uno somaino. T1 s’dtait abonnn aux PHiUX’-AfficheSy 
ct e'etait bi qu'il cborchait les horomes do scs romans. 
Il pronait lo nom et I'ndresso dos dames do compagnic, 
dos damosde confianco, ot mime dos cuisiniercs a placor; 
los journws siiffisatout h peine a toutes ses visites d<ans les 
faubourgs et dans los mansardes, et pendant huit jours il 
ctait Iq, D&sgricux dc ccs Maiiun do rencontre, li Icur 
choisiss^t un nom; il leur improvisait uno toilette; 
c'etaicijt qucique ois dcs toilettes de deuil; il Icur meublait 
nn appartement dc petite bourgeoise, ct les laissait la. 

A root. 

Ha curiositd et ma pationec me valurcnt aussi los con¬ 
fidences les plus secretes et les plus singu1i< res. Un trCs 
riobo financier mo confia un jour ses etranges bonnes 
fortunes: ** Jc n'ai. dit-il, dc sytnpatliie ct d'cntraincment 
quo pour les horlc^oros.” Il cst bion ontendu quo des 
rourries de poxdnetcs mcnaient facUement A bonne fm 
les lu'^ociations de cceur de cc porsonnage, no lui mi'^ 
nageant de tendres relations qu'avcc dcs coquines habiles 
AJouot la coincdie, et qui n'Ataicnt ni des bourgeoises ni 
dcs horlogcTcs. 11 etait Thomme lo plus heureux du 
roonde. ct il mo racontait avec verve toutes los joles do 
scs liaisons romanesques: **Mon godt, ou plutdt ma 
passion pour les horlogAres, a cependant, me dit-ll, un 


jnconvdnient: voila un an quo ma montro est arr^t^e, et 
je n *080 pas ontrer chez un horloger de peur d’y rencontrer 
une des malheureuses que j'ai sMuites.” 

The Doctor leads us into a long dissertation 
the state of the fond$ seeretSj or secret service 
of the kingdom, during the Empire, the Rost^ 
ration, the Monarchy of July, and the Republic 
of 18^. The political factions which existed 
under the Restoration are each and all dis¬ 
cussed, nor has he forgotten to describe in full 
detail the numerous conspiracies which then 
agitated the country. 

The Doctor Veron being a joumaliste is 
of course brought into frequent contact with 
the public characters of the day. We have 
first the history of the youth of M. Thiers, 
and are promised that we shall hereafter be 
presented with the sequel, giving his career as 
a deputy, an orator, and a minister. The hio- 
grapnies of MM, Dccazcs, de Villilc, de Mar- 
tignac, and dc Polignac, conclude this portion 
of the “ Meraoires.” We sincerely trust that 
the succeeding volumes will prove more capable 
of awakening interest than the present one, 
which is chiefly a history of the ministerial 
changes during the Restoration, with but an 
occasional incident to relieve the long, dreary, 
political disquisitions. 

The following anecdote would, if f/v/e, be de¬ 
monstrative alike of the power of a name to 
confer immortality upon a bon mot, and of the 
cool effrontery with which smart sayings arc 
frequently fathered upon those who have no 
title to their paternity;— 

Tout lo mondo co rappelle cc mot historique pr<'t6 a 
Charles X., alors Honsikuk. cointe d'Artois: // ny a 
rkn fif. change en France^ il n*y rt quun Francis do plus. 
Ce mot n'a pas ete dit par cc prince; il cst do M. Boiignot. 
TjC soir de I'cntruc du comte d'Artois A Paris, lo 12 Avril 
1814, il y avait reunion dans le salon deM. do Talleyrand. 
“IjG prince a-t-il dit qucique chose?” doniancU-t-iJ. 
Sur la ri'ponso ni^ativc despersonnes qui avaient cscorto 
HoNsiiarH: **Mais il fant qu'il ait prononce quolques 
paroles, reprit M. dc ’Talleyrand. Beugnot, vous qui avez 
de I'esprit, nllcz dans mon cabinet, ct faites dune un mot 
pour Ic comte d'Artois.’* M. Beugnot prit une bougie et 
so rctira dans le cabinet de M. de Tallcyrandi A deux 
reprises, il revint au salon, avec dcs plirascs 6crites qui 
n'eurent auenn sucecs. li alia se recueillir une troisi^o 
fois ct bientdt, entr'ouvrant la porte du salon ct avant 
d'entrer, il s'^ria triomphant: Il riy a rUn de change en 
France, iV n'y a Francaie de plue ! Lo mot fiit im- 

prime lo Icndcniain, et il est r^te comme Texpression de 
la pensTO du prlnco, tandis qu’il n J^t que I’exprossion 
des pens^es et des vmux du salon de M. de Talleyrand. 

As the succeeding volumes appear, we hope 
to be able to cull from their more amusing ex¬ 
tracts. At present we in England, who do not 
discover or care about the tarradiddlcs, and 
cannot appreciate the small personalities that 
have given the book notoriety in Paris, find it 
stupid. 
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Memoires de Bilboguet, recmUlis par un Bourgeois de Paris, Tom T. and IL PariB: 

Librane Nouvelle, Boulcrai'ds des Italicns, 15. 


This remarkably witty and amusing book 
created, on its first appearance in Paris, an 
immense sensation j the tone of sparkling irony 
Aat pervades it, the cutting sarcasm in which 
it abounds, the humour it displays, are all 
qualities that the French ^prcciate and enjoy 
above any other people. For this reason was 
it, that, on its Rrst appearance, the book sold 
by thousands and tens of thousands, and, we 
have no doubt, has now obtained a far larger 
circulation than the work of V4ron, which it 
is intended to satirize. 

It is in fact a parody upon his “ Memoires 
d’un Bourgeois dc Pans," and burlesques, in 
a most amusing manner, the incidents, charac¬ 
ters, and, above all, the bombastic egotism that 
abounds therein. Thoroughly to appreciate 

Bilboquet ” you should have read V&on, as 
there is scarcely a page in his biography which 
is not here reproduced, though in a somewhat 
different form. 

V^ron's various projects, his connection with 
different journals and publications, his thea¬ 
trical and political engagements^ his remarks, 
together with the minutest incidents' in his 
career, are given with a ludicrous minuteness 
tliat displays no ordinaiy ability. 

It is scarcely possible to give an idea of the 
character of these “ Memoirs dc Bilboquet" 
from any extracts we could select. The book 
sliould be read, and even then, it would be un¬ 
intelligible to any one not thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with Frencli society of the present 
day. Its henrticssness, frivolity, and depravity 
arc admirably lashed. 

We select a few passages, in which there is 
considerable point and humour, from the de¬ 
scription of the principal Parisian cafes. 

liB CAVA I>E PARIS. 

Je pose le cofo de Paris eu tete. Xon pas quo jo 
Teuille lui assignor lo premier rang dans la lii6rarcliie 
culinairo; mais e'est qu'on a dit ct memo dcrit, jo crois, 
que c'dtait mon restaurant do predilection. 

Cest vroi ^ue j'y dine quelqucfois, quand jc tcux don- 
ner k mes cuisines et k mon chef le temps dc roi^osor 
leurs fibres. 

(Test la petite maison de mon cstomae, nioti cabaret^ 
eomnie nous disihujsous la R^nco. 

Yous Tous BouT^cs de ce pauvre doctcur Koref disant 
k un do ses clients attcint d'uno gastrite: 

— Lc£ autres m^decins Tons ont mis a la diete; moi 
Je Teuz, mon cber, que Tons tous nourrissiez, au con- 
traire, abon.damment, coropl^tcmcnt... Jo tous antorise 
k aller Toir Bilboquet diner au caf6 de Paris . . Sougez 
done quelle quantity de principes substantiels et de sues 
nutrinfs tous absorberez par les yeuz seuls devont unc 
par^Ue consommation! .. 

11 est certain que j'ai eu sourent derant moi de beaux 
dfiplotemento de plats et de bonteilles. 


Mes habitudes ne portent, du rests, atteinte en rum k 
la sinc 6 ritd de mes appidciations critiques. 

Je declare dune que la cuisine du caf& de Paris, bioa 

S u’honorable et respectable dans son principe, est loin 
'ttre irr 6 prochablo dons ses details. 

Ijo chef no fait pas toujuurs tout ce qu'il peut faire 
pour ne citcr qu’un soul ezemple, les ^leit de eole 4 la 
JoiftvtVe sout au-dessous de la critique, commo on dit 
dans les graudes revues. 

IjR cavo seulo est vraiment tr^-distinga 6 o ct mdrite 
dans plusieurs parties (rrtre louue sans restriction. 

ko local du cafe do l*aris est vaste, trop Taste peut- 
iitre: il cn r^sulte un peu do trist(»se ot do mouotonic. 11 
y a souTGut plus do gari^^ons quo do consominatcurs. 

Unc sallc a manger doit etre un peu pale, simple et 
discrete eztdrieurcmcnc commo unc femino honnote, ello 
n’a besoin d'dtaler ni dorurcs ni pierreries. 

Oh I les VandalcB de restaurateurs d*tl-pr^nt qui 
nous forceut & avalcr en maugcont unu fonle durabesques, 
do ciselures et de decorations llcnaissanco 1 

l.a truffu, cetto divine pcrlo noire, ne domaodo qu'& 
£tro inont^o sur uno nappe d'uno biancheor uocr^e. 
Quand on est k tabic, arriero Philastro et Cam^n I 


RouaxT. 

Co traitcur, qni no manque pas d'uno certaipo orlgi- 
nalite ^h^mo, est situe dans les cataeombes do la rue do 
Valois. 

Vous Tons ponchez, vous rogardez & cent pieds au- 
dessous du sol commo au fond d'uu puits artSsion; co 
quelque cliose qui s'agito eu bas, qui frutille, grille, po- 
tillc, gresillo, e'est Ruuget. 

Cost le triumpho du rabais; on vous sert des plats 
coiiiplets a six et huit sous 
nno dindo auz trufles. 

11 ii’ya de vraiincut faible quo les fruits. Vous n'arez 
en fait de primeurs ot d'ananas que des pruueaux, des 
quatre nicndiants, des pomnics cuites ct du fromoge do 
Gruyoro. 

Mais quollo activitu prodigieusc, quel chaos, quel me¬ 
lange iuouide cris, do rdclamations, do gens qui entront, 
qui'sortent, se heurtent, B'encheYrtrentf 

Quand le garqon sort do la cuisiuo, on peut I'appelor 
un veritable if culinairo. 

11 est ii la Icltro herissd des pieds 4 la tfite do plats dout 
chacuu s'emparo au pass^. 

11 a Ips titcs de veau sur le front, les pieds de mouton 
sur Ics ^panics, des assiettes do dessert sur lo pouce, Tin- 
dez, 1 c petit doigt, les avant-bras, les coudes. 

£t quel organe! Le famcuxyion/ do la Rotqndo 
u'est riOD 4 c<>t4 des cris que Ton cuvoio dans les cuisines 
de Ilouget avee les abreviatious de riguour: • 

« Un poL a la Un hi/. Ifcur. ttanch.’^ Un piy^ d la 
crap,-^Un fric» 4 la ehic. —Un ina(j. muit, d*h6i ., etc. 

^ 

V^BT. 

Si on vent d.ncr cammieiit, bonnctemcnt, consden- 
cieusement, diner commo diiiaiuut nus pores, e’est encoro 
choz CO vicuxVery qu’il faut aller. 

G’est uu peu surannCs si tous voulez, un peu Theatre- 
Fran^ais, mais, enfin, c*cst solido, e’est loyal. Los mets 
pourraieiit avoir peut-rtre plus d'eutrain, d'audace, mais, 
sous lo rapport de I'cx^cutlou, ils sont d'uue purcl 6 , d'un 
fiui presquo irroprochablo. 

« * 0 ♦ 

v£four AlMit. 

V4four est infinlmcnt plus epicier, 4plcler grand, 
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c*cst rrai, qai a du foin dans ses bottcs ct qui fait bten 
Igs chosos, mais cnfin ftpicier. 

Cost l:i quo Tous voycx des families entiorcs de provin- 
ciauz en ^ro^uottc doinander a dix ou douze, nn bineck on 
nne matelote pour un. 

Vefour a toujonrs (st& lo triompho dujTcnro copieux. 

TwO conimis marclmnd, Ic clcrc d’avoud qni uino dans 
la me de rArbrc-Soc, rdre, diifond do son fricondeau, un 
diner choz Ydfour arec la ^me aux camellias, commo on 
rfire Orient on Espagno du fond d’un cabinet garni do la 
me Lafcrrlere. 

Chez Vdfour, la cuisine rst tr^-loyale, les Tins gdnd> 
ronz. IjOs gar^ns y rocif^rent bcaucoup trop ;--sar- 
tout, n*y demandez Jamais d'entremets suerds! 

* ♦ « Si 

v£toub zbune. 

V6fonT leuno est TEugenc Vcuillot dc la cuisine. 

Est-ce dcsogrdable, est-ce injustc, d’avoir un fren c6- 
Ubre qui traToille dans la m^mc partie quo vous I 

Cest & qni tous rapetissera, tous rabaissera, tous 
jettera sans cesse^d la tOtc los lauricrs ot les sauces do 
Totre am6. 

Ainsi, beaucoup dc gens s'imacinont quo chez y6fuar 
Jeune tout est plus mesquin quo cTiez le grand. 

Ils s*obstincnt & Tappclcr le petit Vemur; ils se figu- 
ront quo chez lui les canards n'ont qu'une ailc, les ho- 
mards qu'une seulo patto, quo los coriiichons y sout 
§tiol£s et quo les bouteillcs n'ont pas la taiilo. 

La T6ritc, pourtant, ost quo V6four jcuno po&iode, 
commo tout le moiulo, 11110 carte qui commcaco d la salado 
d'anchois et fmit dla compote do poires. 

Le local est bas ct etouffc, la cuisine est suinsanlc. 

Vdfour ain6 ropresente une 6coiioinio sur V^ry; Vc- 
four jeune en reprdsente une sur Vdfour ain6. 

T 1 n'y a quo les Pari.sicns au momlc assoz na'ifs, assez 
Gonfiants, pour so jicrsuadcr que la memo ontroeoto un le 
memo poufot doit lour codter inoins clier ^ telle arcade 
plutdt qu'tt telle autre. 

* ♦ lie « 

LES tRtRKS rROV£NqA.UX. 

Abordons les Provcuqaux tandis que nous sumnies au 
Palais-lloyale. 

Jo regrette Ic temps d^jii si fdoigiio de nous, nd cos 
trois artistes ues sous lo cicl brulant do la liouillabaisso 
fonctiounaient au premier ctago, dans cos piiices si mo- 
dcstes, si simples, dclairccs sculemcut par co demi-jour 
calmc et timidc qui couTicut odinirablcment aux hanno- 
nies dcla digestion I 

C'ctait inoins fastuenx, moins flambloyant qu'aujour- 
d'hiii, mais cominc c’ctait bion plus culinairc! 

Aujourd’lmi, dans des cabiuots oriids comma les intd- 
ricurs do lorette.s du quartier do la Madeleine, Tons voyez 
se r6nnir, tous les suirs, los actriccs des Varietds et du 
Vaudeville, qui viunnenl U pour enguirlandcr dcs An¬ 
glais et lies Ilussos. 

Aujourd’hui, on vient aux rrovctnaiuc souvent pour so 
montrer; autrefois, on venait sculemcut pour y dmcr.— 
AujounHiui, e’est un salon ; autrefois, c'ctiutun temple. 

A^uoi bon ces trntneaux iiiagiques, ccs lustres dtinco- 
lants commo dcs soloils, ccs fresques, ces m&lailluns dans 
le gout dc MM. Afuller ct Couture? Tout cela no fait 
rien a la question des trufTcs. 

Coilot, lo directcur actucl des Provencuttx^ osi issu, 
comme son voUin Tavernier, dc la cuisine au rabais. 

Lui aussi a touIu rentrer dans la bonne Toio ot quitter 
lo metier pour foire de Tart. 

Ki rdpntation de la cave des Provtitcaux a toujours £td 
europcenne; je dois declarer qu'ello n’a pas faibli. 

LA Uj&ItE MOREL. 

• 

Je d'.’claro n'entendro absolument rieu d co mot, quo 
J'eutends r6petcr partout depuis si loiigtemps; euiaine dc 


Qn’ontendez-Tous, uno fois pour toutes, par la cuisino 
de manage? 

Est-ce le miroton? sont-ce les pmneaux? est-ce lo 
bonilli, cette filasse domostiqiie, que Brillat-SaTarin a si 
justoment stigmatis^o? est-co lo veau aux ^halotes? 
sont-ce les pominos do t#re que Ton fait cuire dans lo 
porlo do la sallo k manger? 

II parait quo le restaurant do la m'rc Morel ext lo 
Tdritable sanctuairo do ce qn'on est conronu d’appe- 
ler la cuisine do menage, la pure ct sincere cuisine de ca¬ 
baret. 

X/idyllc de la casserolo n'cxiste plus que la. 

J'ai eu le courage dc pdnetrer dans eette sainte chapelle 
da pot-au-feu. 

On y trouTO une fonlo d'artistes trt’s-distinguds, des 
troubadours, dcs pcinires, dcs musiciens, des journalistca, 
dcs inventeurs ct dcs utopistes do touteespdee, qui Juuent, 
tout cn mangeant, chacun do leur instrument. 

LA PERDRIX AM01TREUSE. 

Autre faniaisio situ6o dans le voisinage du thdatre 
do rOpdra-CumIque, dans co bloc de inoisons qne, par uno 
ironie malhoureusc, on a surnommd lo pdtv de/oie gra» 
des Italiens. 

Quandjevous dis que j'ai cu lo courage do manger 
partout, mo croirez-vous niaintenant? 

J'ai bn du falcrno sur lo cumptoir do la Perdriz amou- 
reuse; j’y ai mango dcs bifterksd'hipitotamc. 

Mais ici no plaisantons pas. On pent ctro riche, 
avoir dcs faux-cols ct dcs chanes do montre ot diner 
choz la m>ro Morel; a lai'mfriz nmourer/M, e’est im- 
po.ssiblo. 

II n'y a plus d'illusion a cunserver; on y sort le via k 
la cliopiue, lo coniptoir d'dtain r.ayouno (i I’cntrce. 

Quaiid TOUS entrez h\, ccia vuut dire hnutoment quo 
vous avez dix-tmit sous dans votre pochc; Tons (Hes 
dans I'uicgic jusqu'an con; vous (tes d la cUlCf commo dit 
M. do Chateaubriand. 

LE CAl'j^ ANOJ.AIS. 

Puurquoi lo cafe Anglais no s*.appcllc-t-il pas lo c<afd 
Franf.-ais tout iNmneniont? 8a cave, sa carte, sont 
tres-fran<,aises. Dien merci! No faisons pas u I'Anglc- 
terro de ces Inches concessions, qu'ello no nous rendra 
pas, soyoz-en stir. 

Si I’Angletorro avait jamais dcs caf.'s (cc dont jc douto 
fori), vous no verriez pas a liondras bcaucoup do cafes 
Fran'-ais ; je vous le jure par la colonne do Waterloo. 

JA MAIftOK n'OR. 

I.a Maison d*or est lo restaurant ponsif. 

On cn a tout parl6 dans tes fcuillctons, les pl^cs dc 
thontre, les chansons, toiito la littcrature, qn'on en a fail 
nne eabaletlc, unc f‘qnip6o espagnolo, uno esp^o do ca- 
chueba perp6tueUc. 

Qiiand on dino h laMaison d'or, rclavcut dire qn’uu 
a brute scK vaissoaux, qu'on est un horaiuc eclicvcld, un 
llanibivrd, un immense scdl6rat. 

— II dino d la M.aisou d'or i 

Cette Bimidc revelation faitc on province, a unc dis¬ 
tance do quaranto lioucs do I’aris, est capable do vons 
faire inettrc on tutcllc. 

Cest absolument commo si on £crivait d vos ascen¬ 
dants: “Cost un hoinme quivit tqn^ Taunco avocun 

s» I ts • nxi*’ 

faux nez;.. 

Apri'S tout, si on veut bien oublior uu pen ce cachet 
de petulance et dc folio que certains homines do lettres 
se sont pin d imprimer a la Maison d'or, on reconnaitra 
que e'est au fund un restaurant commo tous los antres, 
111 pUiR Kegcuce, ni plus (Eil-de-lhcuf qno tous scs 
voising. 

Ou volt pourtant a la Maison d'or un certain nombro 
do femmes errantes et sans position fixe, qui maugent 
entro elles cn attendant lour dincnr de cccur. 

Cest Fclagie, Amanda, Blanche, Alexandrine, Anita. 
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Los non»t let figures peurent Tarier, loais c'cst tou- 
jours ]a moiue femme au fond. 

Jjes sourires, les chapeaux, les traits d'esprlt, lo dia¬ 
logue, tout cola Tient de cliez la memo marebande h la 
toupttc. 

Uno lorctte do la Maison d'or! qucllo clioso Ticilie ct 
rcssassdo a Tlieuro qif'il est! 

Ta Maison d'or est ouverto toute la nuit. 

II oxisto a I'entre-sol un certain petit salon oblong od 
se r^unissent apres I'heure des sp^taeles de jciinrs ex- 
centriques, dcs rumeure litteraircs, do ccs gens dont I’ex- 
istence est un mytho, qui out soixante milto lirre do 
rentes de mluuit h six Iieurcs du matin, sans que per- 
Bonne puisse dire I’origino de leur fortune. 

♦ « * iS 

VACHKTTE, millPPR, nKEUAKT. 

Co n'est pas sans dossriu quo jo rduuis, sous un titre 
coinmun Vachettc, Philippo ct Urebant, afiu do bien 
pT^cisor lour caractere. 

Cost oxnctenient la mCmo ^culc: trois bonnes maisoiis 
nssiir/?ment, loyalos, planturousos, inunies de viiis tr^- 
authontiquos, inais un, pou pAtcu cs, un nou lourdc-s, 
n'ayant pas co brio, tuj'c w nuinquou quis’cxnalod'autroB 
dtablissemcnts, non pas plus convaincus pcut-itrc, inais 
plus scmillants. pins sympathiquos. 

Vachettc a cependant lo courage do rayouuer on plein 
boulevard. 

Mais romarquoz quo co nVst d6jii plus 1 e coour du vrai 
boiilcvnnl, la region des tigresses et des coulcuvrc^ cn 
talnuns do velours qiii so glissent amoureusement, vers 
cinq heuros du soir, le long des boutiques de bijoutiers. 

On peut encore conduirc uno femme aim^o clicz Ya- 
chette, mais e'est dfjt\ uno liaison qui faiblit. 


On n’a plus besoiu d'autaiit de niystorc ni de raffiuc- 
ments. On s'aime encore, mais d'uuo fa^'on beaucoup 
plus pratiquo ct iKiurgeoise. 

l^s fievres Gt les pliiviors dorr’s dos premiers jours on 
disparu. On inaiige dox lllets aux chatnpigiiuns; eu un 
mot, oil dine ehez Vachetto. 

C''e^t lA que s'attoblciit avec iMinhour Ics boiis gros n^- 
mx'iants qui reussisscut, Ics editeurs do imislquo qui 
rmprlmciit bleyerboer, tuute la rue dcs Jeuncurs toute 
cello du Seuticr. 

On voit encore clicz Vachottc dos femmes d'un certain 
age qui moticnt d<'H ecrevisses dans Icur sac. Ou y mango 
bien, mais sans poi'sie. 

Philippo est lo Vaehottodo la riio Moiitorgueil. 

Philippo a d«vor6 sou voisiin Bond, Vhomme du rocAcr, 
quo tout me rapptdle malgro moi. 

Jn n'en vtnix pas d Piiilippo, e'est pout-t tre lo progres 
q\u vnulnit cotta absorption. • 

K’inqiorto, jn lie puis in'empechrr do tomlior dans la 
innlancolie, chatpie fuis quo jo vois la qiiantitd, Taliou- 
dance, Ic in<'ti^r (|Ui duniiiio la dolieqicswi ot le gout. 

Philippo a ecras6 Uurcl; aivsi Iloracu Voruot a ab- 
sorbo Cicricault. 

Tlio n}>ponrnncc of flio futuv« volumes of 
tile Memoiues 1)J5 Biluoquet will of course 
follow pretty closely those of Veron, iiiul os 
we shall in all prolnibility have occasion to re¬ 
vert to both, wc close for the present our com¬ 
ments on this subject. 


Les Maitreg Sonneurs. Par Geoiioe Sand. 2Vo1s. Bruxelles: Mclino, Cans, et Cic. 1853. 
Lti Filleule. Par Georot? Sand. 2 voIs. Bruxelles: Mclinc, Cans, et Cie. 1803. 

Vn Dravie cn Famille, Par le Marquis de Foudras. 3 Vois. Paris: Cadot. 1853. 


Hrhr arc Iwo novels by Georpe Sand/' and 
one by the respectable nutbor of the Caprice 
dc Grande Dame/^ and the subject of this 
last is 80 painfully similar to that of one of the 
two first, that we think wc shall save space 
and trouble by comprehending all three in one 
notice. We be*r pardon of the soUdhante 
** George Sand’' for mentioning her produc¬ 
tions in the same breath with those of the sot- 
fh'sfiTu' “ Marquis de Foudrae.” But when, in 
her choice of subjects, she imitates the prurient 
Marquis/’ it is not easy for the moralist to 
sec much difference between them. 

One of her two novels, ** Les Maitres Son- 
neure,” however, is unexceptionable in this re¬ 
spect, Very dull, dry, and improbable, yet 
quite proper and respectable. A few words 
will explain all about it. 

Every ong'knows tkat “George Sand” is 
desperately musical, and, as too often hap- 
ens with such people, mnsioian-pceked. Her 
ouse is overrun and eaten up with charla¬ 
tans and cntliusidsta of that temper—fellows 
who pretend, or fools who fancy, that what 
they call their souls blend mysteriously with 
her soul into one harmonious unity, when¬ 
ever it pleases them to prick a note or twang a 
catgut; and who persuade her that it is not 


music they arc making, but a language—the 
languageofthfi sun and (he moon,of“ Psyche” 
and the universe. Never u’as poor woman so 
exploH^e with fiddlers and singers as this uii- 
happy “ George Sand.” 

To the influence of this mania of hers we 
arc to attribute “ Les Maitres Sonneurs,”—a 
novel illustrative of the hidden sGcrels of music 
as practised in Berry and the Bourhonnais by 
the “ bell-ringers,” “ charcoal-burners,” “ car¬ 
riers,” and wood-cutters” of Ihosc provinces, 
rarely visited by tourists. Wc arc called upon 
to tolerate, forgive, and admire, with the eccen¬ 
tric authoress, every phase” of what she calls 
“egoisme,” when manifested by tlioscf interest¬ 
ing vagabonds in their secret fraternities pro¬ 
scribed, it seems, by the laws of France, and 
excommunicated by her church. Perfidy, in- 
gi’atitude, bloodshed, debauchery, murder itself, 
and such like “phases of are crimes 

of frequent occurrence amongst these lawless 
men. But then they arc ballad-singers, or—as 
George 8nnd would say—“ minstrels,”—and 
the “ogoisme” of minstrelsy has a claim iiptm 
the rcfspectful forbearance and sympathy of all 
uuminstrcl children of Adam. IMiusc who can 
think so will find “ Les Maflrcs Sonneurs” to 
be a very readable book. 

82 
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To *‘La Filleulo”^another production of 
the mupical school—what we have said of the 
other novel is equally applicable; but of La 
Filleiilo” something more has to be said. The 
hero is a gipsy boy, and the heroine (the “ god¬ 
daughter*' herseip a gipsy girl, interesting from 
the essentially vicious and irreclaimable cha¬ 
racter of their organization,—made happy iii 
the last page of the novel by the gratification 
of their mutual desires,—and justifying the pre¬ 
ference so liberally bestowed on them by their 
wonderful capacity for “ music.” The boy is 
represented as a thief and the girl as a liar, 
and both,—particularly the female, who has 
been educated from infancy by her ill-requited 
benefactress,—as hopeless and incurable vaga¬ 
bonds. Tlie girL again falls into a vicious state 
of inclination—George Sand calls it love—for 
a married man, who is also her godfather, and 
therefore, according to the laws and religion of 
France, doubly disqualified for her preference. 
Foiled in this attachment, she is next presented 
to our sympathy as having conceived another 
violent one of the same kind for the gipsy hero, 
whom she nevertheless believes to be her own 
half-brother! Her lover—for the boy loves 
her to distraction—allows her to remain a long 
time uiulor t!ic empire of this terrible delusion; 
and it would seem that Geoi*ge Sand considers 
it a great siierificc of the “interesting” to the 
“ decorous,” on her own part, to have allowed 
tho delusion to be dispelled at all. “ With cer¬ 
tain tribes of errant Bohemians,” remonstrates 
our authoress (VoL IL p. 11)2), “the union of 
brother and sister is not more criminal than it 
was with the Patriarchs I 

In his own f/enre the “ Marquis dc Foudras” 
beats George Sand hollow, however much he 
may be her inferior in every other respect. 
The “Drame en Famille” is a drama unfit 
for representation in any decent family in 
England, or, let us hope, in France. From 
beginning to end it is a tale of incestuous love. 
** Conrad, Comte do Falckenstein,*'—the hero, 
—is a lubberly boy, but most devout Catholic, 
who niarrits his godmother; his godmother, 
equally devout, having fiillon in love with him 
whilst tlfe betrothed lover of her eldest daughter. 
Nine years pass over their heads, the wife- 
godinollier is stricken in years; so he falls in 
love with tho second daughter, and she with 
him. The discovery causes a paralytic stroke 
to the wife-godmother, whom the volatile 
Conrad, helped of course by his new love, 
nurses with tender emotion to her death* That 
fiitiil event does not break up their manage; —a 
virtuous one, so the “Marquis” assures us, 
whose story “reposes upon a foundation of 
truth,”—who “invents nothing,”—who “only 
relates** (Yol. I. pp. 8, 0). At the end of two 
years of this ambiguous way of life, the mis¬ 


guided young lady receives from her eldest 
sister, now married to another, a confession of 
her own love for the too seductive Conrad, and 
receives her advice, which she follows to fly 
from him for ever. Conrad Q)ne does not well 
know why) becomes a mons of LaTrappe; 
and his ^iend Morton, an English gent., on 
whom it pleases our Marquis*’ to bestow a 
baronetcy, sums up the last scene of all with this 
very important moral—“What a pity^ that one 
is not allowed to have a chat(ea«ser) with him.* 

Vn Monsmir trhs ioui'menU, Par Chahles 
Paul de Kogk. Paris. Cadot: 1854. 

This is an attractive title to the admirera of 
this industrious purveyor to the tast^ of the 
grisettes, etudians, and portiers of Paris. But 
this worshipful company will be sorely disap¬ 
pointed. Paul do Koek, in his old age, has had 
the grace to become tolerably decent. It seems 
to have occurred to him that a very old man 
might be better employed than in dagueri^- 
typing the doings of the very highest society of 
the quartier Latin. The consequence of this 
new conviction comes forth in books that sug¬ 
gest the idea of one ol his own heroines con- 
vei'fed into an uneasy respectability. 

The hero of this volume is one Theophile 
Tamponnet, who, for want of decision of cha¬ 
racter, is miserable through life. His mother 
keeps him attached to her apron-string until, 
poor child, he is left an orphan at the age of 
seven and twenty, having l»cen coddled and 
coaxed and made to learn Latin and lake 
physic, and never tnistcd out of the tyraniii- 
cally-fond old lady's sight. At his mother’s 
death he resolves to be his own master, and 
takes a mistress. The mistress has a poodle 
dog, and a dear friend who takes siuifi ; and 
between tho three individuals and the four 
nuisances Theophile is less his own master than 
he was before. Relieved from, these miscu'ies, 
the Monsieur tr6siourmente resolves to marry; 
so ho marries a lady of very delicate neiwes, 
and also a very fierce molher-in-hiw. These 
dying, he becomes the slave of Ins children, 
and when, by a sacrifice of his fortune, he has 
fitted out th(j son and inairied off the daughter, 
he falls successively under the power of a 
housemaid, a porter, and an occasional servant, 
which last finishes him off by frightening him 
to death. • 

Those who arc in Paul de Kock*s works 
know that very broad farce is his^ only talent, 
and that he often loves to exhibit this in the 
conduct of a man unaccustomed to society. 
There is a scene of this kind in the volume 
before us, which perhaps may amuse our 
readers, M. Tamponnet has resolved to choose 
a wife, and his friend Badinet has invited him 
to a soiree, whereat he is to see a corvie of 
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marriageable damsels. Tamponnet arrays him¬ 
self in a new coat, so tight that he cannot move 
hia arms, and perfuiuesj himself so liighly tliat 
every one sneezes as he enters the room. After 
several unsuccessful adventures; the host finds 
his ccelcbs overlooking the card-players. 

CCKLEOS IK BEARCU OF A WIFE. 

Comment^ tu regardes Jouer des hommes ... c*est 
ainsi qoe tu Teux plaire i la demoiselle cn question. 

“ — Ecoute done, j*ai doji fait tant de butisea dans lo 
sahii que cola ni'intimidc . ... j’ai pour dc comnicttre 
encore dcs gauclicri^ .... 

— Yiens toujours, mais o*cst domniage que tu scutes 
si fort, quelle ideo do so transformer ou sacliet... Viuns. 
oil va danser .... invito cello qui to plaira lo plus. 

— (Si CO n'dtait pas ccllo-la V 

“ Invito toujours.” 

Thcophilc rentre dans la sallo ou Ton danso. II passo 
on rovuc toutes Ics dcinoisellcs, ct iixo son choix sur uno 
biuno assez jolie, qui a lo icint un peu pale et I’air senti¬ 
mental. II I'invitc pour la contredauso, on acoeptc, ct 
bientdt il cst on placo avec sa danscuse, qui dc temps d 
autre Ic rogarde en dessous, et scmblo attendro qu’il lui 
dise quclquc chose. 

Apres avoir longtemps chcrcho pour no point tombor 
dans IcK phrases baiialcs, Th6ophilo dit: 

Jo crois quo lo parquet cst trop cire ... 

** — Vous croyer., monsieur. 

(/C doit etro bien glissant pour danser .... Vous 
II otes pas cncoro tombee, madomoisello ? 

Non, monsieur, mais en verito vous mo faites peur, 
je no vais plus oser faire dcs pas. 

“ Oh! (,a no fait ricn, mademoiselle, quond vous glis- 
scricz uu peu ... 

n — Mais, monsieur, jo no veux pas glisscr du tout. 

“— Itassurcz-vous, jc vous souticudrai. 

** lilon Dtou! comino cola sent Ics flours id, no trou- 
voz-vdus pas, monsieur ? 

Ah! oui... . en efl'et, cola sent.... tout plciu de 
cboso ... mais cela sent bon. 

** Sans duute ... mais e'est trop fort... Co qu’il y a 
do siugulicr, e’est quo Jo no vois pas de lleurs dans lo 
salon... A moius qu’cllcs no soient derrioro Ics ri- 
dcaux...” 

La ritourncllc du pantalon met fin d cetto conversation, 
Hioopliilo veut ires bien danser; mais son habit troj) 
6 troil gt no scs mouvements; sa cravatte trop scrr6c grno 
son cou; ct la dre du parquet geno ses pieds, qui, a 
cliaqno instant, font dcs ecarts et menacent dc so derober 
enticreinent sous lui. Tout cela no donno pas de grace et 
dc Icgercte d sa danse; ensuite il so trouvo avoir pour vis- 
a-vis uno jcune blonde dont la fignro est vivo ct mutiue, 
dont Ics yeux sont petits, mais spirituels; cetto jeune 
blonde sourit fort agrdablomcnt en dansant; mais chaquo 
fois que son vis-d-vis fait un ecatt et manque do tomber, co 
sourirc so change en un bruyant eclat de riro, qu'cllo 
cBsaic aussitot de comprimer, mais qui repart un instant 
apres. 

Thdopbilc, qui a remarem^ los sourires moqueurs de la 
demoiselle qui cst cn face do lui, so sent cncoro plus em- 
barrassd chaquo fois que la figure robligo d danser devont 
elle. Ses jarobes s'emmeJent, s'entrechoquent, il so 
trompe dans lajdgurc, il glisso do plus belle, il va bidancer 
devant un monsieur qui n’est pour rien dans le quadrille, 
et qui lo regarde avec do grands yeux 6tonn68, puis it 
revient tout penaud dovant sa danseuse s'excuscr de lut 
avoir fait manquer la figure. Mais, du moins, collc-ci 
no lui rit pas au nez, bien loin de Id, dds qu’il s'approche 
d*elle, la iolie brune palit, s'dmeut, son sein so gonfie, ses 
regards deviennent longuissants, ct do temps d autre olio 
porte la main d son front. 

£tt voyant reflet qu’il produit sur sa danseuse, Th6o- 
idfilese ait: 

** Ce doit etre la demoiselle en question«... Tant 


mi^, elle me plait.., Comma ello cst 6raao pres do 
moi. Elle a uue figure m^lancoliquo, il y a du roman- 
tique dans cette tite*ld. Cette femmo-ld saura bien 
aimer ... On lui a peut-utre glisso quclqucs mots sur 
moi et sur mes projots. Sa main m’a sombld trembler dans 
la mienne. Charmante jeuno fille, il y a do la sympatliio 
entro nous. Co n'est pas commo avec cetto Jeuno blonde 
en face. Certaiuement die est gcntillc, bicu faitc, mais 
Jo no puis nas la souiTrir. Kilo no mo qiiitte pas dos yonx 
(^uand je danso ... Quel air moquour! ^'a mo trouble, 
cost ello qui cst causo quo jo me trumpo, ct quo j'ai 
m|ui(iud plusieurs fois do tomber cn glissant. Ah! inon 
Dieu! cest d moi... lo cavalier soul; lanTous-nous. 
Sapnsti! comme mon habit luc gi no.” 

Tb6ophi]c so laucc ainsi qu’il sc I’est promis: 11 cniploie 
tuuK ses inuyens pour avoir <lu hi grace ct dn luuaa'^aUci'; 
il cst probable quo cola produit iiii cflot eontraire, oar il 
cntoiid bientdt les riros etoufles do sonvis-d-vis; alors, no 
soohaut plus cc qn’il fait, cl vuulaiit aclievcr mu ]ias par 
qifblquc chose qui ctonuo, il risque un ciitrccTmt, mais cn 

10 terminant il glisso dos deux piciis; on olicrcliant d so 
roteuir pour iic poiut tomber, if s'aocrochc d la prciiiidro 
cliuso qn’il trouvo sous sa main; cobtc proiniero chuso so 
trouvo ctre lo voile dc dcntcHc qu'unc dame d’unc ciiiquant' 
aiiie d’aiiuecs ct d’unc extrdmo maigreur avait mis sur 
sa poitrino on guise dc fiohu, ct cetto dame faisuit ]>nrtio 
du quadrille ou olio cssayait do luttcr do ldg6rot<j avec 
los jeunos fillcs; ello y parvenait paroo qu’ollo etait ox- 
trdmement mince, et vuo par dorrierc, pouvait oncuro 
faire illusion ct passer i)oar uue jeuno danseuse. 

Cepeudaut, lo Yoilo de dentollo n'etait pas do force d 
soutenir Theophilo; celui-ci s’ost vtalc au niillou du qua¬ 
drille, emportant dans sa chuto cetto panic do la tuilotto 
dc la grande dame maigre. 

Cello-ci pousso uii ert en so sentant docollctoo aiissi 
brusquenieiit; ello so trouvo exposer d tons Ics regards 
des appa.s quo porsimno no dcmaiidait d voir, elle m; luitc 
do cruiser ses mains sur sa iwitrino comme la Venus 
pudiqiio; Theophilo est on train do so rrlever et la jeune 
blonde rit a on plouror, lorsquo, tuut d coup, un inouve- 
inent d’ollrui .so nmiiifr^te uu pen plus loin: c’ost la 
domuisoDc bruuo et puJe, la diiuseiise do Theophilo, qui, 
aprt'S avoir encore porte ia main a sen front, vieiit do 
s’evanouir. 

Tout le inondo s’einpresse do porter sccours ii cetto 
jouno pcrsoiiiio quo Toil transporto prers d'lmo croisseo 
ouverte dans uno autre piece. I»cndant co tomp, Tlico- 
philc s’est relove, la daino maigre a ramasse sun vuiio et 
rccouvert des chosos qu’on cst bien fache d’avoir vues. 

“ — Qu’y a-t-il donclf’ demondo Thdophilo qui boito 
parco qu’il s’ost I6g6remcnt fuule lo pied cn toinbant. 

“ — C’cst uno denioiscllo qui so trouvo mal... — 
C’cst Totre danseuse, madcnioisello Kuphumic. 

“—Ello so trouvo mal!... Fauvre jeuno fillo, il 
Bor:ut possible! Quoi! parco qu’ello in’avu tumlior wla 
lui a produit tant d'eflet. Quello sensibilite! quel occur! 
Et quel interCt jo lul inspire dejd! Cumme c’cst aiiiiablo 
do sa part do s’evanouir on mo voyant par torre. Co 
n’est pas commo la blonde, inon vis-.'i-vis, Je I'ai nitoiidiio 
riro aux eclats ... Mauvais comr! Jc me rappcllo a 
present qu’au moment od jc suis toinbe, die sbst ecrico: 
—Ca nc ])ouvait pas manquer d’nrrivcr.” • 

Et Thoopliilo se linte dc quitter lo salon pour alter 
pres do la demoiselle qui s'est truuree nial; sur .son chciiiin 

11 rencuutro la blonde si rieuse, ello lo rogarde d'un air 
piteux et lui dit: 

“ — Comment, monsieur, vous boitez ... Yous vous 
etes done fait du inal en toinbant ? 

«(— Oui, mademoiselle, jo me suis fait assez do mal... 
C’est drole, n'cst-co pas ? 

“ — Ah! monsieur, pouvoz-vous snpposcr qne jo trouvo 
plaisant dc voir soufl’rir qudqii'un! 

*« — Fourtant, mademoiselle, cela vous a fait bion riro 
de mo voir tomber! 

«* ^ ^on Dieu, monsienr, no savez-vous pas quo e’osb 
toujours le premier effet quo cola produit, que Tun 
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void toiiibcr quol'iirun ... A muins quo co nc soit uu 
viuilluni on rit d’lihonlf sauf cnsuito a sccourir los per- 
ROiiiios olios se sonl fuit inal. Kt puis, monsieur, c'i»t 
quc vous flviex dejii glisso si suuvent. Jo m'aitcudais d 
CO qui vous cst arrive . . . Ah! ah! ah! 

Kt la j(*uno blondn so remet a rire, et Theopliilc la 
qiiitto cn se disaut: **Jo ne suis pus dupe do sou petit 
air do bonhoiiiic ... Courons socourir Kuph6mie ... 0 
Kuphemio! ... (^uel juli nom . . .Jesuuenchautoqu’cUo 
sc noiniiie Kupheniic! . ..” 

Thoophilo ciitro dans la pi>'ce oA Tun a transporte 
sa donseuso. Cello-oi cst uteuduo sur unc causcuso quo 
Too a approcheo dc la fouitre, on lui a jot6 do I'oau 
fraielio au visage ct elle couiuieuco a roprendre connais- 
sanco ot a rouvrir les yeux; il y a cucorc bcaucoup do 
moiidc aiituur dVlIe ; inals TJieophile parvieiit d sc fuiro 
jour, d se fauhlor ciitrc des dames, il arrive tout pres do la. 
malade, et comnienco une phrase: 

** -- Ah! madcnioisollo! combien jo suis touch6 . ^ . 
combion jo suis sensible ... a riiitcn t que .. 

Mais maileiiioiseUn Kupliomio uc laisse pns Tlicopbilo 
tenniuor sa phraso ... olloopruuvo comuio uiiecrise nor- 
reuse, olio ct(>ud scs mains vers lui pour cinp chcr qu'il 
ne s'approcbe; aussitot toutes Ics dame.s qui sont la pren- 
nent Tliuophile, Tunc pur lo bras, I'aiitm par sou habit, ct 
lo poussotit hors dc la ohainbre en lui disaiit: 

— Allcz-vous-en, monsieur . . . cloigncz-rous bien 
vite ... vous voyoz bien quo votro preseueo lui fait inal 
. . . Tous yeuez do lui I'airo avoir uuo nuuvulle crise . . . 

“ — Kh! quoi! mesdaines, yous peiiscz que e’est raoi 
qui suis cause . . . quo cette dcmoisi'llc . .. 

«* — Oui, monsieur, c’ost yous! , . . il ii’y a pas lo 


moindre doute ... car qa lui a prU en dansant avee roiu 
.. . ct cola n*a rien d'etonnant... Oh I dloignez-youi 
bien vite, monsieur ... eUe doit s'apcrcevoir que toui 
etes encore la ...” 

Thdopiiile .s'est laisse repousser dans une piece d'entreo; 
il est tout dtourdi dc co qui lui arrive, et se dit: ** 11 
parait.que tout lo mondc a deviuo les scntiinouts que 
j'inspire d mademoiselle Kuphomio. . . cc n'est plus im 
secret pour pcrsoime ... heureusement pour cllo quo ja 
Ics partago ... ii faudrait (tre bien ingrat pour ne pas 
ctro tuiicbd par les teinoignagcs d'uu interet si vif. Ah! 
voild Hadinet... 

** i[on chcr ThcDphile, dit Badinct cn s'approchant de 
SOD ami, je vions te prior de mo fairo le plaisir dc ne plus 
daiiser, parco que tu cs un cavalier trop dangereux, tu 
dosiinbiiles Ics uucs, tu fais evanouir les autres . . . tu 
fais nuine des trous dans mon parquet... Je no sais 
pas oil tu t'arreterais .. . e'est etifrayant. 

((—^uis tranquillc, cher ami, jouc danserai plus, co 
qui me serait, d’ailleurs, impossible inainteuant, car jo 
me suis f(ml 4 le pied et jc peux a pciuo marcher. Jo vais 
rontrer chez inui et mo couclier. 

*^Ma foi,je ne tc retiens pas ... carjecraindraisqu'on 
rcstant, tu ne fisscs evanouir toutes Ics dames do ina 
socield. 

Piuil do Kock is just the opposite of Burke’s 
celebrnted upliorisiii of vice losing half its evil 
by losiii" all its frrossness. Paul de Kock, after 
bis grosBucss has been evaporated^ lias no resi¬ 
duum but a dn:ary dulnoss. 


Les Etuvis/es, ou Paris dam re tmps-la. Par Cn. Paul de Kock. 4 tomes. Paris: 

Alexandre Cadot, 37 Ituc Scrpeiitc. 1S54, 


This is anotiicr production of Paul dc Kock, 
singularly enough, dedicated to his daughter, 
^v]lo lately died at the tender ago of some three 
or four years. It is a sequel to the “ Barhkr 
dc Paris,* and although it may be said to 
consist rather of a scries of sketches descrip¬ 
tive of the state of society in Paris about two 
centuries ago, rather thnu of a connected narra¬ 
tive, it is certainly not devoid of entertainment. 

Why the period alluded to should be so con¬ 
stantly designated “ The good old time,” is, as 
our author observes, strange enough. Was it, 
he asks, because people in those days were not 
at liberty to retire to rest, to work, to receive 
their friends, or to amuse themselves how and 
when they thought proper? Was it because 
they werp constantly getting their heads broken 
in tliQ streets at night; because thieves, then 
styled “ truands, mauvais gargons, tireurs dc 
laino, ooupeurs de bourses”—carried on their 
little traffic in broad daylight, on the Font- 
Ncuf and elsewhere, laughing in the faces of 
tlieir victims if they took the adventure in bad 
part? Was it because the shops were then 
dirty, dark, and dingy, and the wares they 
contained were arningcd without either ele¬ 
gance or taste? 

Was it because at every corner duels be¬ 
tween parties of two-, four/of a doisen wore 
constantly taking place?" fiecaUse eufhpttfai*y' 


laws were incessantly issued, prohibiting such 
an one'from wearing silk, some one else from 
sporting velvet, enjoining one woman not on 
any account to be seen with n golden belt— 
another, in such and such colours, which were 
by a paternal government deemed too showy, 
too dazzling, too brilliant for her station? 

^H)h,miserable politicians! wretched ciitics!” 
he exclaims, who would thus fall foul of 
luxury, would restrain elegance, and censure 
coquetry. Fools that you are for not per¬ 
ceiving that in tills way you are infullibly 
sapping, not only the vituls of tmde and ma- 
iiutactures, hut of our very mechanics and 
labourers.” 

As some of our readers may be curious to 
know the precise meaning of the term 12tu- 
viste, we may jicrhaps Anglicize it most aptly 
by the term bath or bagnio-keeper. 

In the year 1020 there were in Paris forty- 
eight master barber-bagnio-keepors and wig- 
makei's, attached to the Court; for the privilege 
of keeping bathing establishments was then 
exclusively reserved to the worshipful com¬ 
pany of wigmakers. At the comer of the Rue 
St. Jacques and of the Rue dcs Mathurins was 
one of the most elegant and most frequented of 
these bath-houses. From afar were to be seen 
suspended, in accordance with the regplations 
of the limb, large bhsins pointed blue,^ be- 
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neath which, oyer the door, was inscribed in 
large characters:— 

** Ceans on fait le poll proprement, et Ton tient bains 
ct dtuTes." 

At that period a bath was an cxpensiye 
affair, costing from six to twelve livres; and 
when we bear in mind the difference in the 
value of money, the ‘‘badauds*' of Paris may 
indeed rejoice that they can now get complete 
ablution for something less than a fmne. 

. It must be admitted^ too, that in the good 
old times,'* when a bath was so expensive a 
business, the houses wlicre they were obtain¬ 
able had, for the most part, but a questionable 
reputation. 

Many ladies of rank, and of exalted station 
about tlie Court, resorted to them for purposes 
which it is unnecessary to particularize. Suf¬ 
fice it to say, that during the early part of the 
seventeenth century, the pulpits very properly 
denounced in nnmeasured terms the iniquities 
practised at these places. 

: Maiilard, a celebrated preacher, directed his 
thunders incessantly against this monstrous 
evil. “Mesdames!” he exclaimed emphati¬ 
cally, on one occasion; ** n'allez vous pas aux 
etuves? et n'y faites-vous pas co quo vous 
savez ?*' 

Notwithstanding all the well-directed efforts 
of the clergy, it was not until the end of the 
century that so crying an evil was redressed. 

But to return to the shop at the corner of 
the liuc St. Jacques. Here is a portrait of its 
owner— 

TUE BAGNIO KKKPEB. 

Kilo etait tcmio par un gros gaillanld'une duquantaiue 
d’anneus. robusto. vif ot agile coniine un jeane hoinmo, ct 
qiii so nuuimait Hugonnet. 

C*6tait lui cumpore a rouge trogne, la parole Ipsto ot le 
geste u L'avouant; sa figure rondo, piciue, rojuoie, respi- 
ruit la saute ct la lioniio humeur •, scs petits yeux ronds 
ct gris avaient unc Icgcrc expression malicicuse; son 
niGQton cominon(;ait a se doubler, ses chereuz a grison- 
ner; mais inaitro Hugonnet sMnquietait pen de tout cela, 
pourvu que sa lioutique fut bicn achalandce, qu*il vit 
arrirer chex lui Ics cayaliers, Ics bacheliers, ]ea buyers, 
gpns de la cour, de la villc, de la canipagne m^mo, peu 
lui importait, lorsque la pratique payait bien, car, apr^ 
une liouno journee, lo baigneur manquait raremont 
d'allcr so rdgalcr et se dirertir au cabaret le plus Toisin, 
d'ou il etait d’usage qu’il reviut cn battant les murailles: 
it appclait cela avoir une petite pointe. 

Co qu*il y avait de singutier dans Fimsse de maitre 
Hugonnet, e'est qn'elle chaugeait totalemoit son carac- 
tbre; et, au lien de inettre en relief ses passions ct see 
Tices, ce qui eat asses I’usago da rin, cite lui donnait des 
oalites qu’on ne lui aurait Jamais soupt^nndes en 6tat 
e raison, et le privait eutierement de cellM qu'ii poss^it 
dans son 6tat normal. 

Ainsi, r^uviste 6tait fort peu patient; il s'emportait 
facilcment, so querellait de mcme, ne vonlait jamais ci^er, 
ot etui toujours pret a sc battre. 

A la rdrite, les coups une fois donnds, Hugonnet ne 
gar^t pas la moindxe rancoue a son adrersaire, et il 
riait on trinqnait bicn vite avec lui. 


Bans le vin, ce gros compare devenoit douz, tiinida 
Commo un enfant; msposc u foiro les Toloutds do chacun, 
il s'attendait facilcuicut sur les malboum du prochain) 
ct, si on lui dobitait quolque rdcit Jaineutable, il n’dtait 
pas rare de le voir plcurer et retoumer a son logis en 
troublaot io voisiua^ par ses gdmissouents. 

Ccci annoiii^ait tuiijuurs quo les libations avflicnt 6t6 
copicuscs, les rosades frequentes, et que lo ma>tra baigneur 
utait cumpletoiiient Wro. 

Hugonnet iHait veuf et n'avait qu*ua enfant, nne fiUe, 
qui Tciiait alors d'atteindre sa dix-huitioino annee. 

Ambroisino ^tait uno belle 1111 c, grande, forte, mois 
bicn prise, bicn campeo sur ses hauches; son pied uVtait 
pas trds petit, mais son mollot dtait bicn placd et bien 
tburni; sa main aurait pu utre plus mignonne, plus offildo. 
mais ello otait blanche, roso et potclce. 

Sa demarche et ses gestes avaient qudqnefois de la 
brusquoric, co qui lui donnait quelquc clioso de trop cava- 
lici^; mais son sourire otait si franc, ^ aiinable, que eda 
faisait cxcui»cr cc quo ses niaiiiores pouvaient avoir lU 
rudo iMJur los personnes qui no la coniiaissaicnt pus bicn* 

Ainbnjisiiio etait fort bien do figure; ses chovaux 
dtaient uoirs enmino du jais; ses yeux, d'lm brun foned, 
bien fciidus, bien frangds par de longs cils de la couleur 
de ses clicveux, se tixuicut avec assurance sur la personuo 
qui lui parlait; mais si ces ycux>la n'expriinaient pas la 
timidite ordinaire d’une jcuno lille. Us dtaient si alfcctueiix 
pour les malheureux, si aimablcs dans la joio, si brillants 
dans la colere, quo e’etait toujours do beaux yeux. 

Une bouclio grande, mais bicn garnie, dos U'vres on 
peu fortes, mais fraicbcs ct gracicuscs, un menton arrondi, 
un front hautet blanc, dcs sourcils bien uiarouds, sans 
Ctre trop epais, tcUo etait la Hilo de inaitro Hugonnet, 
quo linns le quarticr Snint-Jacmies on designait ordinaire- 
lucnt sous lo nom do la Jlc11e>uagncuse. 

Los charmos d'Ambroisino dovaient entror pour beau- 
coup dans la voguo doot jouissait rdtablisscmcut de son 
pore. 

IjU inaisnn do niatlro Hugonnet no desemplissait pas; 
clle etait lo rondez-vuus dcs jennes ncigiiours, des arquo* 
busiers ct dcs hnllcbardiors du rui, dos gentillatres, des 
lioliorcaux ot di's ctudlimts, dra gens d'^|)^ on do plume, 
dos clcrcs do la Jlasoche, ct iiu'mc qiielqucfois des pages 
d'une noble princcsso. 

r^'s dainos qui veuaiont aux ^‘inves, ct nous vous avons 
d 6 j 4 dit qu'ii cn venait aussi beaucoup, ahnaieut d ctre 
servics, liabilldos, suigiiocs, par Ambrulsine, qui otait vivo, 
alertc, habile, ct sacquittait do sa besugne avee une 
grace, unc gaitd qui faisait trouvor du plaisir & I'em* 
ploycr. 

11 cst probable que parmi tons ces galantlns et frelu- 
quets qui vonaient cnez maitre Hugonnet, plus d*un 
aurait aussi dcsird rcccvoir les services de la fllle do la 
maison; mais il lour fallait s'en passer, la Bello Baigneuse 
n'dtait naturellomcnt qu'aux ordres dames. 

Cependant lorsquo la foulc etait a la boutique du bar- 
bier pour y r6c!anicr roflice dc son rasoir et de son 
pcigne, Ambroisino, qui savait fairo uno barbe aveo 
autant de prestesse et de surcto que son pdre, cunsentait 
quelqucfois :i lui douncruiicoup do main ct k J&iroUpoU 
d Tun dos cavaliers postulant pour t tre accominodd. 

Celui auquoi olio voulait bicn rondre ce servit^ Tac- 
ce])tait toujours commo unc favour, ct le recevait en 
tdchant do donnor a sa figure rexprussiuii la plus sjdni- 
sanic; il ne manquait pas ensuito d'aller conter par la 
villc qu’ii avait dte ras6 par la fillo de maitre Huj^nnet, 
ct chacun regardait avec envlo ce menton que la Bello 
Baigneuse avait savoniic. 

Hugonnet and his pretty daughter play an 
important part in the eequel, though, afl we 
have before observed, the plot is meagre and 
desultory. 
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Fernand IhipUsmf ou Mhmoiree 

The six volumes before us comprise three dis¬ 
tinct but consecutive novels— 

Part I. “ Albine, ou le Manage do Con- 
venance.” 

Part II. ^^Cesarine, ou Ic Manage d*Ar- 
gent.” 

Part III. Claudine, ou Ic Manage d*In- 
clination.*’ 

The intention of these pages is unquestiona¬ 
bly political, and their tendency undisguiaedly 
republican \ but though we have no doubt as 
to the licentiousness and profligacy of the haute 
SoeUt^ in France, especially at and before the 
period at whicl^this story is supposed to have 
been written, we are strongly inclined to ques¬ 
tion whether the vices which demoralized that 
class did not also extend their corrupting in¬ 
fluences to the middle and inferior ranks. Per¬ 
haps the author would not deny this, and would 
further aflirm that the social reformation he de¬ 
sires to bring about, is intended to comprise all 
classes. Wt! doubt, however, whether the ex¬ 
pedient he advocates, with a view to this result, 
IS calculated to accomplish its ends; and though 
somewhat out of place here, we bring against 
him the testimony of his own argument in a 
conversation between the Aristocrats and the 
Reformateurs of his own creation:— 

XDVCATION FOB THE PEOPLE. 

voi.—Franchement, mon chcr Jean, jo sc to crois pas 
s^rieuz lorsqtie tu me dis, par cxemplc, qae e’est un de- 
Toir pour moi do tocher quo Gros^Pierre^ mon valet do 
charrue, soit sensible d la mnsiquo, ^ la pcinturc, d la 
po^ie. 

JEAN BATXOKD.^ronrquoi non 1 

MOI.—‘Farce quo c*est tout bonnement impossible. . . 

cirABFENTiEB.—Impossible; non, M. Duplcssis; J’ai 
fait les campaancs d’AUemagne * . dans Tarm^e do 
Condb (ajouta C^iarpenticr en se rappolant son r()le de 
marquis en prisenco dc ma fetnino), et j’ai cent fois vit 
les labourcurs allrmands dans lours villa}^, le soir, 
apres les travaux des champs, faire d’cxccllcuto m^sique 
ct chanter en chccur aussi bien qu’d I'Opdra. 

MAOAME KATMOND.—Yoyous, M. Fcruund, ne trou- 
▼ex-TouB pas que, pour los gens des campagiies, e'est Id 
uno douce et salutairc distraction apr^ les rudes travaux 
dn jour ? 

cuAEPEETiEB.—CelanoTant-il pas mioux quo d'allcr 
betoment au cabaret jouer aux quillcs ou nu Iwuchou ? 

’ MOI,—Passo pour cela. . . il’aillcurs, les Allemauds 
ont lo gdnie musical. 

AhuivKt'timidementt —Peut-Stre parce qu*il cst cul- 
tivd, dCveloppd des Tenfancc. . . 

MADAME BATHOKD.—Madame Duplcssis a parfaite- 
ment raison. . , J'aivu des 6colos d’eiifants auxqucls 
on appronait d chanter, ils ^udraient une justesso d'in- 
tonation et uno finesse doreiJle incroyables. 

MOi. —Oh 1 madamc, quant d cela, je suis compldtc- 
mmt de votre avis; mais rous serez du mien, jo Tes- 
p^, lorsque je sontiendrai qu*il est insensd de vonloir que 
GroB-l^cTTo soit sensible d la po^io, d la jpeinturo. . . 

ZKAM BATMOED.—Mon chcf Fcmand, faisons venir 
Oros-Pierre, lisons-lui Peau-^Anet la Jiarbe-Bleue ou 
\e Petit^Poucet . . Je gage qu’il est tout oreillcs. . . 

MOi.^ Des Contes de la Mere V Oie! La bcllo po^sie 

I ue voiU! Ge sont, en efTet, dei classiques dignes de 
L Gros-Pierre. II faut y joindre la haute astronomie 
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de Mathieu Lt^ehcfy ct la subllmo philosophie de Noe* 
tradamue, 

JEAN BATHOKD.—Ell I qu'importc, xndchant railleur I 
le germo de la jouissanco intellcctuelle ne s‘en trouve paa 
moins chez le pauvre Gros-Pierre, puisqu’il prend plaisir 
d ces contes naifs, absurdes si tu veux ? Mais ddveloppe 
cetto intelligence par uno dducatiun suffisante, et un jour 
Gros-Pierre, au retour de ses travaux, oubliera see 
fatigues et amdliorora son esprit en lisant, non pluz 
Mathieu Jjoeneherg ou le Petit-Poucet^ mats quelquebon 
livre sur ragriculture, ou le r6cit do quclque trait de 
patriotisme ncroi'que de nos pores! AUous josqu'au 
Dout. Me diros-tu quo Gros-Pierre cst insensible d la 
peinture ? 

MOI.—Voyons la- peinture do M. GriM-Picrre? . . 
Kile doit dtre d la hauteur do sa littcrature. 

JEAN RAYMOND.—Gageons eucoro que Gros-Pierre a 
dans sa hutto quclque grussic're enluminure. 

MOI.—Parblcu! I^ Juif trranU Genevieve dt lira^ 
hanU ou Cambronne criant aux Anglais: La garde menrt 
ct nc se rend pas! tel cst le iiuisdo de prddilection do M. 
Gros-Pierre I Voild sa galcrio . . voila son Louvro . . 
Yoild les Titien, los Kubens, les Kaphael, d la portco des 
yeux Ii6b6tds dcM. Gros-Pierre! 

MADAME UAYMOND.—llclas! M. Duplessls, c'cst quo 

10 pauvre Gros-Pierro n'a pas plus dc choix cutre 11a- 
phael et la grossiere enluminure de Gciicvievo de Bra¬ 
bant, qu'i) n'a de cliui.x entre son pain uoir et uiic table 
recliercheo. 

JEAN BATHOND.—I)e mrmc qu’il a fuim et qu'il satis- 
falt sa faim avee du i>aiii uoir, de mcnie Gros-Pierre a 
le goiit, rinstinct do la peinture, et, faiitc do miciix, 

11 la salisfait arcc \ctJnif errant ou Genevieve, de ISrahant. 

MOI.—Do sorto quo nous nous passorons la fautaisie 

d’un musco dans cliacuno des quarantc-quatro milles 
communes de France, pour la plus grande edification ct 
jubilation artistique de MM. Gros-Pierre et compagnio 
. . C’cst tres-curicuz ct Burtout pou dispondteux, cummo 
vous voyez. 

JEAN RAYMOND [souriant d Alhin ^.—Commo co me- 
chant Fernand (st railleur co soir, mndatiio 1 (depen¬ 
dant, je veux tneher de lo coufondre, ce qiii me sera fa¬ 
cile, car au fond il cst do mon avis, j'cii suis certain. . . 
Mais il se d6vouo en ce moment a Tun drs plus utiles de¬ 
voirs dc I’liospitalito . il contredit, parce quo la contra¬ 
diction alimento mervcilleusement la causerio. 

HOT.—Pas du tout. Jc me moquo tres-soricusenient 
(horaitalitd a part) dc quarantc-quatro mille musecs do 
M. (»ros-Piorre. 

JEAN RAYMOND.—Ell Men ! oui, chaqiie communo sc- 
rait niusicicnne, puisque le maitro d’ccolo enseignerait 
la musiquo; chai^uo communo lirait do bons et beaux 
livres, puisque clmque commune auraitsabibliothcque. .. 

MOI, Want.—Mais lo mus^ . . Ic musuo I 

JEAN BATMOND.—Kt SOU musec BUSSl. 

MOT, riant plus fort. —Bravo! Jeau, bravo! C'cst 
delicicuz . . j'attends le mot do la charade. 

JEAN RAYMOND.—Sais-tu ce quc couto un mus6e, tel 
que ie le comprends, e'est-u-diro tres-suffisant pour don- 
ner le gout et la connaissance du beau dons les arts ? 11 
faut achetor uno vingtaino de platrcs moules sur los 
chcfs-d’oDuvro do la statuairo antique, et environ deux 
cents belles lithographies, d'apWs les inciUours tableaux 
do I'ticolo ancieune et modome; cela coute de quatre il 
cinq cents francs au plus. . . J'ai vu un mus^ pare! 
dons I'usino que . . (mais Jean se reprit, en songeant 
aussi & son role de fils do marquis), dans Tusine considd- 
rablo qu'un de mes fils dirigeait; vdritablo petite com¬ 
mune, car il y avait lu mille ou douze cents ouvriers. . 
Eh Men, un grand nombre do ces braves gens, bion quo 
Icur education artistique cut fort tardive, aviuent linl 
par trouver un noble et vrai plaisir, aux heurcs de leur 
repos, k contempler ces chofs-d’GCUvre, dont on leur avait 
donni peu ^ pea rintelligence. 
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MOi.—J'admeU cda> M. Gros-Pierro sera mosicicut 
M. Gros-Pierre aimera lire les beaux Imes. M. Gros- 
Pierre sera sensible aux choscs de Tart 1 Sais*tu ce qui 
arrirera ? Void. Demain jo dis t M. Gros-Piorrc :-~ 
La terre est humide, il faut allcr au labour.-^Pardon, 
me r6pondra M. Gros^Pierrct j*ai cncoro 4 lire un acto 
bien:—Mon cartoon, voici Ic temm do la 
fenaison, il faut se hater, la pluie menace.—Pardon, 
monsieur, me repondra M. Gros-Pierre, j*ai k apprendre 
ma partio dans le chocur de Moxe^ quo nous chantous co 
soir,—On bein:—Mon gar^ou, mes soinaillcs presscut, 
Ttte a\i semoir—Pardon, monsieur, me rdpondra M. 
Gros-l^erre, jo desire allcr cncoro co matin d notre mus6o 
do la Kiballiero, pour Jeter un nouveau coup d'ooil sur la 
Veniu QtUipyge qui ni’intdresso fort, ct dont j’ai, je 
cruis, asses riutclligencc—Allous, mou cher Jean, sor- 
DCttos et chimercs quo tout ccla! Ma bonne grand’mvre 
avait raison. 11 y a dans cc moiide deux classes dc gens, 
les gms bien 6ler^ ot crux qui no lo sout pas du tout; 
les gens heureux et les malhcurcux. Suyuiis cbaritablcs 
envers ccox-ci, la religion nous rurduiiue; mais vouluir 
les 61ever a notre niveau par rintelligenco, cela fut-il 
possible, qiie hen no scrait plus daugcreux: tout ordro, 
toute subordination disparaitrait. 

JKAN BATMOxi).—Errcur. . . Tu conviendras, n’est- 
co pas? qu'a I’hcuro qu’il est, Gros-Pierro labouro la 
terre, I’cnsemenco ct fane tet foins; puisqu'il lui faut 
avant tout travaillor pour vivre? 

Moi.—No vas-tu pas do ccla glurifier M. Gros- 
Pierro ? 

JUAN UATMONT)—Nullemont. Gros-Pierro accomplit 
son devoir: tout lioinnic doit travaillcr pour vivre; 
mais, scion toi, Gros-Pierro se cruirait moius oblige de 
travaillcr pour Tlvre, ot ainsi devicudrait moins bon tra- 
vaillcur, parco qu'eii snivant sa cliarruo il cbantcrait 
d'uno voix juste quclque beau chant poctique ct popu- 
lairo, au lieu dc glapir d’unc vuix faussu uno stupid<^ 
complaiiitc, ou uu couplet ubscenc? Seluu toi, Gros- 
Pierre deviendrait un faineant, parccqu’au lieu dc char¬ 
mer scs yeux par d'inforincs culiiiniuures, donees dan.s sa 
huttc, il aurait habitue sa vue h ra4hniration, k la jouis- 
sance (les belles chuses? Seluii toi^ cufin, Gros-Pierro 
deviendrait un mauvais sujet, uu insolent, parco qu’au 
lieu d'aller s*abrutir au cabaret lo dimancho, il s*cn irait 
senl, ou avee quolques amis, sous quclque bel ombrage, 
pour lire de bons livros, et parce quo le soir il cJiau- 
tcrait cn chocur comme les lalxiurcurs allemaods ? £n 
un mot, sclou toi, Gros-Pierro to sera rcdoutabic, parce 
qu'il aura 6clair6 sou esprit, amclioro son occur ? parco 
qu'il vivra par Tamo, eutiii 1 utilisaut ainsi les aptitudes 
que Dicu a mises cn toutes creatures ? 

KOI.—Certes, j’aurais peur et tr^-grand peur do M. 
Gros-Pierro du moment od il rougira de sa couditiun, et 
trouvera fort ctrango d'ltro valet de charrue, tandis quo 
jo suis maitre du chateau do la Aiballicro. 

JBAN UAYMONP.— Cruis-tu d’abofd que, tout ignorant, 
tout abruti qu'il t>oit. Grus-Pierre nc compare pas ses 
haillous d ics habits ? ses mains rudes . . a tes mains 
blanches ? son taudis u ton chateau ? 

Mox.— Soit, mais du moins, Gros-Pierro so dit: “ C’cst 
comme cela, il faut ai)pareinment que qa soit comme 
ccla! il n'en saurait ctro aiitrcmcnt. Je suis fait ^ur 
vivre et mourir dans uno huttc, do memo que M. I)u- 

S lessis est fait ^ur habiter un cl^ateau. . Mais quo 
emain, Gros-Pierro devienno momicur Gros-Pierro, de 
par le developpcmcnt dc son amo ct do son esprit, il se 
dira: Au fait, pourquoi done ne scrais-jo pas, iiioi, 
chatelain tout aussi bien quo Duplessis? £sC-ce 
qu'aprra tout jo ne le vaux pas ?” 

JEAN BAYUoNj).—Mon pauvre Fernand, nous ne nons 
entendons plus; le raisonnemeut quo tu pretes a Gros- 
Pierre, 6clairc, e'est-d-dire moralise, est un raisonne- 
ment de sauvage; par cela memo quo rintelligenco de 
Gros-Pierro sc dereloppora, il comprendra Justement 
que, pendant longtemps encore, ii y aura sans douto dcs 


inSgalitds de fortunes et de conditions. . . Mais, Je 
Tavouc, Gros-Pierro dira en memo temps, que si un 
petit nombre pout jouir du avjwrjlu eu toute sdcurite, il 
est souverainement juste quo le plus grand nombre soit 
d memo de gagner, par son travail, lo nSceuaire^ c'ost- 
d-dirc, lo pain du corps ot celui do I'esprit pour soi et 
pour los siens. Ainsi telaircr Gros-Pierre sur ses droits, 
e'est I’cclaircr aussi sur ses devoirs; en un mot, mon 
cher Fernand, dire que le devcluppoment do I'intelli- 
gciico du i)cup1e est redoutable, e'est dire qu'il faut voucr 
le pcuple d ufte ctcrnelle et avilissauto ignorance. • . 
{S'animant) G'est pr6tcndre qu'il faut tuor I'dinn pour 
mieux nsservir le corps! e'est pr6tcndre qu'il est habilo 
de laisser veg^ter do pauvros creatures dans riguorouce 
d’elles-mrmcs afin dc n'avoir pas d compter un Jour aveo 
lours droits ! C'cst enfiu pretondre, conimo jo ne sais 
quels cxccrabics politiques, quo pour domiucr im^und- 
meiit uuo nation, il faut abrutir le peuplo par nguo- 
r.'inco, I’encrvor par los privations, et endunnir lo classes 
plus dslairccs dans les egoistes jouissancos du bien-otro 
materiel. . . Non, non, Fernand, jo cunnais ton bun ot 
loyal occur, et jo to dis quo tu pen.scs comme moi. Oui, 
Dieu a dou6 notre nine d'instincts, de besoius, do ddsirs 
encore plus iinpcricnx quo ceux du corps; et inucuu- 
uaitre ou ctouiTcr ces aspirations divines, c'cst uu crime, 
(.tree vehaMixee.) Oui, ot surtout s’il est calculd, c'cst 
un crimo odieux . . un crime iufanie! 

It will be seen, that although all sensible 
men at the present day gladly go a certain 
length as regaixls the education of the middle 
and lower classes, yet the poetical theory in 
which Jean Raymond indulges, is not only to¬ 
tally impracticable, but, could it be carried out, 
would be far from leading to the benefits ho 
anticipates. 

Again, where can wc find more false or per¬ 
nicious reasoning than the following, in which 
t])C first principles of Christianity arc not only 
passed by with a sneer, but the whole system 
shaken to its very foundation. 

Self-discipliiio, the very basis of all social 
and inoml, not to say of religious communities, 
is set at defiance; restraint of every kind is 
scouted; and the most unconlrolled licentious¬ 
ness is approvingly encouraged, 

ENVY. 

MOI.—Et puis, avouez, madamc, quo les populations 
lustiques valent cent fois tnioux quo les populatioim dcs 
villcs . . toujuurs cnvicuses . . toujours uaiucuses . . 

cuARPKNTiKii.—Que voulcz-vous, M. Fernand, e'est 
qu’aussi lo luxe dos villos offre aux gens qui inaiiqucnt 
souveiit dc pain un si cruel contrasto avee Icur inisuro. . . 

JEAN. —Il est si excusable d'cnvter lo superflu . . 
lursqu’uu n’a pas ic uccessairo! 

MOi.—Mais mon clicr, c'cst toujours uuo tits-mauraise 
passion quo I'euvio. • 

cnARCKNTiER.—Avoucz du uioJiis, M. Fernand, qq^pn 
pauvro homme sans asile doit eprouver one tristesso 
aiuorc eu passant, lo soir, devant un hotel tout brillant 
de f£te et do lumi^re ? 

MOI.—Sans doute; mais qnc vonlez-voos? c'cst un 
roalhcur; on n'y pout rien. 

MADAME uAYKOND.—Mats il y a tant d'autres eon- 
trasto poignauts aoxqucls on ponrrait quclque chose. 
Ainsi tenez, M. Fomand, au risque do paraitre dire une 
pu^rilite, jo vou.s avoue que je me rdvolto toujours on 
songcant k ces monceaux d’or ct d'argent etal^ aux yeux 
dcs passants, chez les cluingeurs; n*ost-ee pas pour le 
pauvro quolquefois uno tentation terrible . . et toujours 
une ironie crueile, que la vue de ces richest ? Combien 
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«n oRt-il qni, apre^i avoir longtomps contempld ecs triors, 
sVu vout iiioditaut qucique crimo ou maudissant leur 
dcDtin^! 

Noi.~Cprtrs, madamo . . votre rdflozion me frappe 
. . cos exhibitions out Jeur danger. . . 

<l Alliine. —All! madaino, n’ost-il pas vrai, quo 
do Taiitalcs k Paris! Jusqu’u ccs panvres eiifauts do- 
guouillos, haves, affaincs, dovorout des yeuz ccs trd- 
sors gastronomiques dtulds clicz Ics restaurateurs cn 
rcDuiu I ^ 

ALBiMK.—Cost vriu, monsieur . . pauvres enfants . . 
KOI.—Jc dais to declarer, moil pauvro Jeon, qu’en 

J iarlant dc gastronomic, tu marches sur uii terrain bru- 
ant . .; oh I inais brCilant coiiitne los tburncaux do 
Very. . . Ma femme cst trcs-gourniaiide. . . 

JKAM d AKtinCf qui a rouyi iVmi air contrarii.^^ 
Vraiiiicut, madame? 

AT.niNK, ze trouvant de. phis m piu» embarrassee .— 
Monsieur . . e'est une plaUantorio dc M. Duplessis. . . 

JRAX, sourahH.— Oh! uc vous cii defender })US . 
voiis ares purfaitcnicnt raison, inadamc. Apres tout, lo 
bon Dieu a creft Ics bonnes ehoses pour C-tru inuugecs; 
et puis, est-(‘c qu’il auruit .soigne, jc dirai inuno cares.'^u 
avec taut d'aniuur, oo delieat appareil qui s’appollo le 
sens dll gout, si riinmnic ctait destine a ne manger que 
des aliments hisipides ou grussiers? Co qui e.st le inal, 
n*est-co pas, Fernand, e'est qa’il n’y ait qu'nii tre.s- 
petit iminbrc lie prrsonuos qui puissi'iit {-ire gounnamles, 
tiuidis quo tout lo inoiide derruit pouroir sc doimcr cc 
plaisir. 

KOI.—Oh i . . tout 1c inondc. . . 
JEAK.-'Ccriaincincnt. . . Vourquoipas? 

KOI.. .G’e.st nil paradoxc tout euinino un autre. . . 
CUAueiiiNTiKu. — (^outez dune, M. Duplmis, Jean, 
n*a pas tout u fait tcirt. Hupposons quo cominc aux 
Ktats-Uiiis, j>ar cxemplo, ehaeun puisso avoir a tres- 
poll de frais, groco a rimmeuso develop|H-meiit dc I’agri- 
culture et aux abundantos productions dc uotro pa\s, 
uno oliineiitatiun saine, abuiuluute, de bonne viundc, 
d’exccllcnts poissons de nier et de riviere, du gibier, des 
fruits . . la gouruiaiidisc dcviciit a la portco do tout lo 
Tuonde. 

JKAN, riant —Kt la longevitu liumaiiie y gagnerait, et 
alors un attciudrait Tago des pairiarches. 

KOI.—Aliens done ! fou que tu es ! 

JEAN RAYMOND.—Je ])ar1c tri%>sericuscmeut; plus la 
iiuurriture est agreable, sucruloute et variee, plus nos 
jours so prolungent ■' A Albine^ ijaiment: Vous voycz, 
niadaino, que vous pouvez utro gourmaiide en toute &ecu- 
rite do conscience. . . 

Wo could have wished M. Fernand Du- 
pIcRsU had shewn a little more rcf^erve in the 
details of the adventures with which he favours 
us, and which, to tell the truth, aro sometimes 
trdx peu voiles. It is not a book we should be 
by any means glad to find turned into English, 
and confronting us at every railway station; 
for, with all our confidence in the native purity 
of^he women of England, wo should regret to 
see those of the more educated classes glancing 
at the ** Memoirs of Fernand Diiplessis,’’ or 
their inferiors devouring its translation. 

It seems enough to know that there have 
been such characters ns Sardanapalus or Henry 
the Eighth; but perhaps the less we dwell 
upon the minute particulars of their private 
history the better. 

The Bluebeard in question, however, appears 
to think otherwise; and is evidently so lamili- 
arized with vice in all its worst aspects, tiiat he 


does not even seem ashamed of the vile motives 
by which he is actuated in the pursuit of his 
profligate course, and professes to enter into 
these details by way of penance, or, as he calls 
it, “expiation’’ for his numbirless crimes. 

It is curious that such a man should acknow¬ 
ledge the principle of penance at all, which is 
so fur good, that it concedes the reasonahlenete 
of the doctrine, since no religious motive can 
have incited a professed infidel to hold it. 

Pause pour cela, therefore; we forgive the 
inconsistency in favour of the admission. 

We arc introduced to our hero at an early 
period of his life; and, while yet a striding at 
school, he displays the consequences of the pre¬ 
paratory education he had undergone at home. 

IJis grandmotlun*, Madame do Francheville, 
tells us, “ Me gatait dans toute racccptioii da 
mot,’* jiiques Jierselfon her adherence to the 
Vidle lUghm, ami we are favoured with a 
coilc of moral law hhe has drawn up for her 
own and her grandson’s regulation, taken fiom 
the ^Yl'itings of the models she admires—“ Aiiisi 
quo toutes les reiiiinus de sa classo ct de son 
letups, die s’otait forme I’csprit a I’ecole de 
Voltaire, dc DidtJrot, do d’Alembert,” &c. 

These ai e specimens of tlic! Aristocracy of the 
day, who arc of course lii'ld up to detestation, 
and perhaps, in some respects, not without 
reason, though the picture is immoderately 
overdrawn. 

On the other hand, wc have Madame Ray¬ 
mond and licr son Jean, who arc as extrava¬ 
gantly depicted with opjiositc qualities, and 
are conslantly brought into strong contrast 
with Madame de Fraiiclicvillc and her grand¬ 
son. 

These arc types of the petite bourgeoisie or 
middle class; and, bad they lived before the 
Christian ere, would have made very respecta¬ 
ble Spartan heroes or philosophcra; but it is 
lamentable to sec writers of the present day 
falling back on the mere rationalism of the 
stoics, as if they had no better guide to a vir¬ 
tuous life. 

, AVe recommend Eugene Sue to recall his 
work, “revise it and retouch,” alter the names 
and dates; place his dramatis pe^'sonm in Lace- 
doemon, retjnante Lgcmgo; and make Fernand 
Dupicssis an efleminate Sybarite, while Jean 
might be supposed to be brother of the boy of 
famous memory, who so bravely stole the fox, 
and so courageously concealed, what in these 
days would, we fear (except by Eugene Sue), 
be characterized as petty larceny. It is a pity, 
for the success of such principles as his, w'c 
should since have learned that true courage 
consists in nobly confessing, not in meanly 
denying acts of which we are ashamed. 

Lest we should, however, want another ex¬ 
ample of the favoured class, a second type of a 
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rery different character is brought before us 
in the shape of a mutual schoolfellow of Jean 
and Fernand, named Hynciuthe Durand—an 
orphan, poor and friendless and ailing. AIL 
our sympathies are exerted in his behalf by the 
helplessness and simplicity of his character. 
Patient and forgiving, he is yet capable of 
warm attachment, and becomes the ally of our 
two heroes during tliuir school life, giving to 
both frequent proofs of his admiration and af¬ 
fection, as well as of much refinement of feeling 
and self-abnegation. Of him, and of Fernand’s 
inexcusable trcuchery towards liim, we shall 
hear more by-aiidd>y. 

Jean is, however, of course the head boy of 
the school, and is introduced to us, at the age 
of sixteen, in a siiiHeiently precocious state as 
regards strength of chameter, uutliority with 
his schoolfellows, and uncompromisitig notions 
of justice, lie is lung before he records hU 
friendship to any of them, and the conversation 
which first excites Fernand’s desire to obtain it 
is characteristic of both. 

Hyacinthc, somciimes, on account of his ex¬ 
treme timidity, surnamed Mademoiselle, has 
been hit in the eye by a ball et potma cris 
aiffus, Jean passes, and, shrugging his shoul¬ 
ders, expresses his contempt for Madomoisellc’s 
want of courage; upon which Fernand, the de¬ 
fender of his friend, chalicngcs him with the 
reply, ‘‘Jc voudruis bien to voir h sa place 
—toi.” 

TJIE SKYKnU UKrilOACII. 

— llainasso la balle H c^ssaye, me ilit Jean Haymond 
d’un air ilc iiH’prisaiit dull. 

Kl il so plauta duvaul raoi Ics bras croisoj;, me ro^rar- 
daul cn fare. 

Dans uii prnnier moi^*emcii& do co16ro, et nutaiit 
pour vongor Hyiiriutlie quo ptuir inortilier ce bravarho* 
jo rainuh>>ai la hallo ct Jo ia lau<;ai avee taut do furce, quo 
j'taUeignU Jean lia^motid uu-dossus do I'cBil; presquo 
au>hiti>t ba paupiero bc gr)ufla, deviut bleuntre; la duu- 
Icur dut I tro cruellc. Urutm^ impassible, no puussa pas 
line boulo plainte, ot me dit dodaigiicusemcnt: 

— Ai-jo Clio ? 

Tuis il mo tourna lo dus, sans cberchcr h se venger 
dc mui, qiioiqu’il fut aussi brave quo rubuste. 

Jo ravuuc, jo no Irouvais rieii do plus superbe, dc plus 
h^roiquo dans ines souvenirs elassiques de iluino et do 
Spartc. Jean Kaymond mo parut alors liaut do cent 
coud6(*s; ina raiicuuo fit place ii une sorte tl'admiratiun 
fanatiquo, ot, eourant apr^ lui, jo lui dis: 

— jlaymond, je t*ai fait lachement du mal . ■ tu de- 
vrais to revenger. . . 

— Non, rcprtt-il brusquomeut, je favois mis au 
deft. 

£t il B*61oigna. 

Je lo rojoiguis, ct j*ajoutai: 

— Tu as etd gdnSreux cavers mot, jo te demando 
pardon da mal que jo t'ai fait lachement, je m’en repens. 
Tour te lo prouver, je t’en prio, soyons amis 1 . . 

_Amis? me dit-il cn mo toisaut, comme si ma pre¬ 
tention lui cut scmblo cxorbitantc. 

£t il ajouta scchcmont: 

—L’ainitie ne mo vient pas si vite & moi. 

Mats, poor avoir ton amiti6, qne faut-il faire? 

—£trolecontraircd«i^pquqtu,cs,, . , 

£t que suis-je done ? 


—Rieu. 

—llien? 

>^Ou plutut tu es parossoiir, ignorant, Idgor, tu es 
sans carauloro, saiis eucrgie. 

— Mui ? jo mo SUM encore battu hior donx fois! 

— Oui, par culera ou par sot amour-propre. Tu no 
rccules pas dovaut uii coup do itoing, mats tu u'aa ni 
teto ul iermetu; tu es etuurdi, bavard, Jiors do la con¬ 
spiration du ffrand dtjrtoir, tout a 6t6 docourort par ta 
trahisua. 

—Moi, traitro I 

—Tu as bavanlo. Eu parcil cTis, purler, c*est traUir. 
Tu cs, do plus, mcntcur, ot je mopriso Ic^ monteurs. 

—Quo veux-tu ? quclquefuis jo luous . . cunimo un 
autro . . pmr ii'i tro ]ia.b puni, pnr cxempto. 

—Cost dc la Lichetu! Tu es cu uutro ridioulomenfe 
vuiiiteiix. 

— Kii quui ? 

—Ku tout. Quandtu Bors, lodimauchc, tu cs offubld 
commo fin Uommu do vingt-ciiiq ans, tu fats lo mnnieur ; 
soul ii’i tu as unb iiioiitro d’or avec dcs biH'l()qiu«, et tu no 
perds piLS imo occ;e>iuii do fairo parade do ta moiitro; ct 
puis onllu tu os sans cicur. 

Jaiuais, dopuis sun entn'e u Sainto-llar1>o, Joan Ray¬ 
mond u'avait si luiiguomuiit eau»6 avuc aiu'iin de nous, 
ctquoi<pio je fussc alurs trus-mauvais obsorvateur, jo re- 
marquai quo llrutus, a chacuu dos roproches qu il iirMre.*}- 
salt, somblait vouluir rmupro rontr<'tieii, puis qu'il lo 
poiirsuivait commu malgru lui; do. tuutos scs Uurctos, la 
soldo qui nio blessa fut colle-ei: **Tu os sans emur." 
Aussi lui dis-jc avoc amertumo: 

—Moi! . . jo u'ai pas do cceur? 

—Au fait . . si . . uu peu, ajouta Jean Raymond 
cn seiiddant so rappclcr uu suuvcuir. Tu as pris sous ta 
protection llyacintlic; tout lo mondo lo battait, lo ba- 
fouait; tuTas dufondu; cola, du moiits, atmuiicouu pou 
do cenur. 

—Tu vois bicn. , . J Vii ni un pcu. 

C’obt posbilile . . inais moi jo vuudrais bcaucoup do 
ca’ur I'licx mull nini. 

J-'t Joan Ruymund inn quitta brusqncmeut. 
iilulgrd la rude franchise d< s roprocht s do Brutus, je 
crus lire sur sa pbysionuinio plus dcs yiiipathio jiour tuui 
qu il no vouluit paruitre ni'eu tbmoigiier. « A la du de 
nutre court onircticn, la murdauto apreto du sa voiz 
b'oiait a<loucic. £t lor.squ'il m'avait dit: Tu as un peu 
de coiui't jo crus roinarqucr quo, dans sun premier 
inouvcnicut, bioutot c-outeuu, il so dispusait a mo toudro 
la main. 

Clioso bizarre! los roproches do Joan iifaiguillonub- 
rciit; jo travaillai avoc uuo ardour dunt jo no mo soup- 
c;unnais pus capable. J'obtius quelqucs bonnes places; 
j’allui frandioiiiont audovnut d'uuo puiiition, on avouaut 
uiiu faiito cachec; jo mo battis iiiulus eii avougle; je laissai 
ma inoutrc ct lues bruU>({Ucs dans inuii goussot au lieu 
d'on faire iiicc.ssaminunt dw exhibitions vauitciisos. Kn- 
fm, Jors d'lino fameuso conspiration dito dm Quinquets 
(insiirrcxtiioii If'gitimo, car Brutus on avait pris la direo- 
tiun ct I’avait conduito avee sou cmirugo ol sun sang¬ 
froid hnbitucls), jo lis preuve do tant do si'crct ct do re- 
holution, quo lo londomnia dc Jean Rb^oud, 

rciifcrmu uiiisi quo mui dans Ja cachut du oullugu, uie^it 
eu mo tendaut la main : 

— Fernand, si tu Ic veux, mainteuant . • soyoni 
amis. . . 

During their school days Fernand is taken 
by Jean to sec liis mother, Madame Raymond 
—the Hpartaii matron—and who is, of course, a 
most striking person; so much so, that the 
schoolboy ot ftftccu fulls desperately in love 
with her—though a middle-aged lady of six or 
eight and thirty—and never loses sight of this 
passion de nihn! adolescence^’ threap lifep 
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for it Burvives all the flirtations, more or less 
grave, of his after life, from “ bonnes fortunes” 
upwards, through all the grades of amourett&t^ 
“inaitrcsses,” “amours serieuses,” “liaisons,” 
&c., and still lives in all its intensity after his 
first marriage, as will bo seen by the sequel. 

At Jean’s house, whither, by-ihe-bye, he 
only goes once, and remains for about an hour 
in the society of the adorable Madame Ray¬ 
mond,” he nuds himself surrounded by a bevy 
of with whom Jean is quite hail- 

fellow well met, and among wliom is his uncle 
Godcfiied. Every thing, down to the very 
maid-of-all-work who opens the door, is in 
the most severe simplicity, and ibrms a most 
striking contrast to the powdered lacqueys, the 
polished floors, the snow-white damask, and 
the profusion of plate at Fcriiaud’s grand¬ 
mother’s, where they next dine, and of which 
he is so thoroughly ashamed by the lime he 
gets there, that lie makes a humble apology to 
Jean for taking him into such a place, and thus 
meriting his everlasting contempt. 

The very family pictures seem discreditable 
to his new ideas, and he begins to envy in 
their place the bloody shirt of Jean’s father 
{^martyr (k la Uhirtc under Napoleon), which 
ho liad just seen framed and glazed in Madame 
Ruyinoiid's dining-room. 

While at school bVrnand sliews much weak¬ 
ness of character, and on one occasion allows 
himself to be bribed, by the loan of some “ mau- 
vais livres,” to betray to a d< signing schoolfel¬ 
low named Levassenr all he hud scon at Jean’s 
liouRc, in consequence of which indiscretion 
the whole party arc seized: Jean leaves school 
abruptly, and a separation of many years ensues. 

Of llyacinthe Ouraiid, too, lie loses sight for 
a considerable period. As an sortir de Vecule 
he is attracted by the gay livery of Page da Tiof, 
and passes three years at Court, whence he 
emerges into the gardes du corps, where ap¬ 
parently, his life is too profligate even for Eu¬ 
gene Sue’s pen; for this period is passed sub 
sileutio, and we arc spared all but a few sig- 
nifleunt hints as to his pursuits during that 
time. 

His grandmother dies, leaving him heir to 
considerable property, upon the strength of 
wlHch, of course, “ il se livra sans reserve ^ 
line vie de plaisir, de dissipation, ct d’oisi- 
vct4.” At length ho accidentally falls in 
with his former friend and schoolfellow Hya- 
cintlio Durand, and with him his young and 
fabulously beautiful wife Cesarine. 

** De grosses larmes roulaiciit duns Ics yeux* 
alTectueux d’llyacinthe. Sa douce figure con- 
servait encore la timidc ct aiinantc expression 
d’autrefois. 11 avail h peine grandi depuis sa 
sortie du college, et 6tait non moins chetif que 
par le passe.” He asks him, in all the cotji- 


flding trustfulness of bis simple cbaractcr, to 
visit the petit menage of a modeste employ^ 
k dix-huit cents francs,” and is happy in the 
good understanding which follows between two 
beings so dear to him. He studies Fernand’s 
tastes, and thinks no sacrifice of his moderate 
earnings too great to afford him a welcome re¬ 
ception whenever he visits his humble “ apartc- 
meiit,” At their first interview Hyacinthe 
relates to him C^sarinc’s history, and a re¬ 
cital of his noble conduct towards her is drawn 
from him in a way to.toucli any heart but that 
of the abandoned Fernand. 

To him no consideration is sacred, no tic in¬ 
violable. Incapable of generosity or refine¬ 
ment himself, he is blind to it in others, or 
loses sight of it in his self-indulgent eagerness 
to gratify his own inclinations, whatever they 
may be, and at whatever cost. 

* Accordingly, he proceeds systematically to 
seduce the fascinating but unprincipled wife of 
the devoted and unsuspecting Hyacinthe, and 
succeeds so well that, by a most reassuring so¬ 
phistry, the guilty pair at last persuade them¬ 
selves they are doing nothing wrong. 

Here is their 

SPKCIOrS nEABOXlNQ. 

“ A quoi servirait u H yuciiitlin lo temps quo jc in donno 
chaquo jour do miiU a trois lieurns pendant qu'il cst i\ sou 
Ijiireau ? on rien nics devoirs dVpoube dtnrouce 

d’intnlUgonto indna^ero? Suis-Jo moins aimantc pour 
lui quo i)ar lo nassd? Nun. cur il m’iuspire le nKine 
attaciioinoiit. 'ru lo sais mun Fernand il no so passe pas 
do Jour ou nous ne disions do tiofre Hyacinthe—^Ca'ur 
aiigoliqtio esprit enoliantour!' dolieatesse exquisol* Oui 
domain Hyucintlio suit inalado, qn'i! ait bosuiu do moi, 
quo los suins du inona^ro luc rcclanioiit; nos ronde/-vous 
soront suspendus aubsi luugtoiiiK quo la nocmitu l*oxigi‘ra. 
Knfiii crois-tu qu'il ait au inoiide un Uoinmc plus heuroux 
plus nxloru quo nutre Hyacinthe?" 

However, the crisis soon arrives. Meeting 
after meeting takes place, but only while the 
husband is at his bureau; and as he cannot 
possibly want his wife at that time, according 
to Cesarine’s casuistry, it is immaterial to him 
how she is employed. 

As usual, inter alia they discuss the ex¬ 
cellent qualities of notre Hyacinthe. ^‘Ali, 
Cesarine,” says Fernand, ^‘quelle amc! e’est 
la sensibilite, la tendi'csse fait liomme; comme 
toi, nifi Cesarine, tu cs la beaute, la seduction, 
renivrement on personne .. 

“ Suudairi un choc soiird et retentissant venant 
du cabinet d’Hyacintlie nous fit tressailler.” 

Cesarine gently opens the door—“ Mnis 
aussit6t, sc rejetant en arri^rc, pale, les trait 
bouleverses die poussa un cri d’efiroi.” 

llyacinthe is found stretched senseless on 
the floor, grasping tightly a superb bouquet he 
was just bringing in to his Cesarine. After 
due restoratives, he comes to himself, but the 
shock is irrecoverable. He stammers out a 
few words, which are bis last:— 
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A 8TBAK0B BSQUE8T. 

— J'^taU alle . . sur le quai . . pour t'acheter dei 
rotes • .; en rerenant. ., J*ai tu . . eu bat . . la Toi- 
ture de Fernand. . . Alors . . Fid^e . . in'est touuc . . 
de yous surprendre . . en entrant, mon bouquet & la 
main. . . Je n*ai pas sonno . . j'ai ouTort la porte . . 
avee ma clef . .; I’ai passe par mon cabinet . .; la 
porte du salon . . etait entre-bnill^e. Alors . . j'ai tout 
entendu. . . 

Grace! » * grace! • . munnuraC^sarmed'unoToix 
dtouffde. 

Aprte nn assez long silence, Hyacinthc rcprit: 

— Od est Fernand 'i . . 

Jo frissonnai, le coeur me tnanqua; Je me sentais cloud 
k ma p]^, il me semblait qu'en ce moment Ton m’out 
tud plutdt quo do mo forcer do paraitro aux yeux d'Hya- 
dntne. Il reprit doucement, cn s'adrcssaut k sa femme: 

Je to domande ou est Fernand? 

— Dans le salon, reprit-dle en sanglotaut. 

— Qu*il vicuno . dit sou mari. 

Un instant aprd.'S, Cesarino, piile, baigneo do larmcs, 
sortit de la chamhre, ot mo dit: 

^ li yous demaudo . . venoz. . 

Non . . non, m*6criai«jo, je n*ose pas. . . •• 

J'ose bion, moi . repondit Cdsarinc. Yenez. 

Kt mo saisissaut par la main, clle mo fon^a do la* suiyro. 

J'obdis macliinalemeut. 

A la rue dos traits dllyaclntbc, dcj.\ liyides ct docom- 
pos6s, coinmo si sa inurt diit Urc prochainc, j'ucintai aussi 
en sanglots. Je mo jetai d son clievct, ct caeliaiit ma 
iiguro entre nics mains, jo m'ucriai souifraut, oh! uui, 
souflraut tonics les tortures du emur: 

— Pardonnc-nioi . . purdonuc-moi! 

IXyacinthe iie me repondit rien; mais bientut sa main, 
d6ja defaillante ct froide, tutonna autuur do lui, edlcura 
met clierciix, puis enfin, roucontrant uno do mes mains ud 
j*appuyais mon front, ii la serra faibloment. . . 

A cette pression, Je relerai viveiucut la tetc. Un sou- 
rirc navraiit orrait Kur Ics levres doculuroes d'lTyacintlie. 
8es yeux so ftxcrcnt sur moi, je lus lo pardon dans co 
regard angeliquo, etjobaisai cu plcnraiit la main qu*il 
laissait dans la inicunc. 

Cesarine, assise an pied du lit, la. “to incliuec, Ics bras 
pendants, nc semblait ni yoir ni ent udre. 

» Fernand, me dit Hyacinthc d'uno Toix eteinte, tout 
d rheuro jo inc suis . . sent! . . frappd au emur . ., 
coinmo si j'avais rcr;u un coup do poigiiard. . . Jo u’y 
Burvivrai pas. . . Je yais mourir. 

— Non, m’ecriai'jc cn g6missant, non! tu no inourras 
pxs. 

Ifyacintlio continiia: 

— J<e& promef^cs quo Ton fait aux mourants sont 
sacrees, Fernand! Jurc-moi . . dc .no abaudonner 
Ccsariiio . . lorsquejc nc serai plus. . . 

— Hyaciutlic, Je t'cu supplie, chasso ccs sinistres 
pensdes. 

— Laissc-moi achever . ., Ics forces . . yont bientdt 
. . me inanqucr . . Fernand, la faulo dc Cesariuc . . 
est excusable; oilc no pouvait pas in*aitncr d'ainour . . 
mais die m*a combld des soins les plus tendres; je lui ai 
du les moments les plus heureux dc ma yio . ajouta 
Hyacinthc, dont la yoix s*aUdratt de plus en plus. Tu 
t*eu souTiens . . jo to Tai dit . . co marioge . . dtait 
diiproportiotuii . . pour moi. . • Kilo ctait trop belle . • 
Mais comme eoBur . . comme ddyuacment . . commo 
af^ion . .; oh! ello m'a donnd . . plus encore qne jo 
ne lui ai donne . . Fernand . ., no sois ni iujuste, ni 
ingrat . . envers eilo . . Jure-mi de lui pardonner . • 
Vatnour qu’dlc a eu pour toi/ . . 

— Que dis-tu, llyacinthe? Mon Dieu, je no to com- 
prends pas. . . 

_Jjorsque Cesarino . . apres ma mort . . viendra . . 

te dire: Je suis hire, comacrons notre amour . . par 
le mariago . . jure-moi . . Fernand, do ne pas lui 
reproc^r alon la faute dont tu aa dU complice. . . Jure- 


moi . . do . . ne pas repousser Cdsarine en ltd disant 

J u'nne femme coupable d'une Ihiblesse . . n'est pai digne 
e porter ton nom. • . 

— Mais ce serait infamo! m'ecriai-Je, douloureuscment 
frappd de Todieux soup^'on d*Hyacintno. 

— Oh . . uui! . . CO serait bim infiime; . . car moi, 
Fernand . . jc lui pardoniio; . . car moi, jo Tabsous . ., 
an num do son attacheincnt, do sou pieux respect pour 
moi . ., au nom do scs rortus domestiques dont tu as dtd 
tdmoiii comme moi. . . Ya, Fernand . . Cesarino por- 
tera nobiement ton nom. . . Vous screz heureux tons 
deux; . . d votre boithour rien no manquora: • « Tons 
ctes jeuncs, vuus ties beaux • . et vous vous adorex. . • 
Cesarine, iiiiinobile, contonait k poiiic scs sanglots con- 
yuhifs: ainsi quo lo mien, son coetir ddlionlait d'atton- 
dri.sscmeiit ct d'admiration pour Todorablo cldmoiico dc 
cet iiihirtunc, qui s'cteigiiait sans uno parole do rcprocho 
ou d'auiertume contro nous, sos bourreaux. 

— Cdiarino, rcprit Hyaciiitho . . oiicoro uiiOFfois ta 
main . . ta bcllo main . le froid mu mouto au 
ca!iir . tna tuu s'cteiut • .; la vie s'en va. . . Ta 
main aussi . . Fernand; tu mo jures quo Cdsariiie sera 
ta femme? . . 

— Oh! par les remords aiTreux do tout lo mal quo Jo 
t'oi fait . . Jotolojuro! 

— Tuniojim^ . . dolarcndro . . hcurcuso? 

— Out. . . Oh! oui, pour moi cUo sera saiuto ot sacreo 
comme ton souvenir! 

— Adieu. . . Vuus m'aTOZ du nioins aiind . . tous 
deux, commo jo YOUS ai aim6s . . ajouta llyaeiiithod*uuo 
Tuix exjurante; itciisez quelquefois . . it votre ami . ., d 
votre lltpmntlu. . . Jamais il no vous a fait verser 
d'autres larmcs . . que collcs-ci. . . 

* * * * 

Cos paroles fureiit Ics deriiiercs paroles intcliigiblcs 
d'llyacintho. . . 

Sun agunto fut longue, mais douce; il s'6tnignit, sans 
duulour appanmte, dans la nuit du diinaucho au lundi. 
CV>sarmo lui ferma pieusciiirnt!(« paupiercs. 

Etch in this transaction, however, Fernand’s 
infamy docs not end. He very soon begins to 
reason with liitnself as to the ^^convenance” of 
a mun in his position allying himself to sucli n 
wife as Cesarino, of whose morula (though Jier 
accomplice) he has naturally no very high 
opinion; and in the midst of his doubts ho is 
completely determined by a revelation she 
makes to him, which she naturally 6U{)poscB 
M'ould have proved how enchaining were the 
claims she has upon him. 

lie repulses her coldly: she withdraws her 
appeal, witli more dignity than he could liuvc 
expected, and he defes not hourof Jier again fur 
some yeurs. 

The next victim of his hearth>ss selfiahness is 
an innocent, peculiarly-gifted girl, just reMirned 
from school, named Albino Chevricr, who con¬ 
sents to marry him, very much against her 
better judgment and inclination, to please her 
worldly-minded parents, who, although in¬ 
formed of Ids previous lift!, press the fatal step 
upon her because it is an excellent parti.'* 

• Albine, with much feminine tact, seems to 
foresee her fate, and cannot ovcrcomo her aver¬ 
sion for her husband. He, on bis part, has 
never loved her; but, content with the know¬ 
ledge that her family is respectable and her 
fortune considerable, reconciles liimself to a 
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po 9 ition he had looked upon vv'ith detestation, 
and which he only adopts because his health 
and his fortune bepin to require greater regu¬ 
larity of life. Ilia discontent at the restrictions 
he is ct>mpel1ed to impose upon himself is 
Tented upon his nnoifending wife; and he de¬ 
termines, that because he is h1a»e himself, she 
slialh at eighteen, never know the pleasures 
he has ceased to enjoy, and shall lead a retired 
country life, an fond dn liet'ry, in an old 
chkteau of his family, without auy other society 
than his owm. 

The day before his marriage, being the com¬ 
mencement of a vie re()Ue, ho locks himpelf into 
his private room; and there, opening a^casket, 
religiously destroys one by one the souvenirs 
of bis various mistresses, apostrophizing them 
all in order as he proceeds—**'J'oi, Annette,” 
&C-: ‘‘toi, Amaiidii,” “toi . . But it is 
something like Don Giovanni’s catalogue, and 
may likewise be )‘eprcscntcd by the numeral 
fnilfe . , . 6 tve. 

After a year of niter indifFcrence, and during 
the most complete solitude, to which Alhine 
passively resigns herself, an event takes place 
at the chateau. Jenn Bavmond and his 
mother once more appear on the scene. They 
are being pursued as conspirators against the 
government, in company witli a friend of 
Jean’s late father, named Charpentier; and 
though they do not ask for an asylum at Fcr- 
na!id*8 chatPHU, yet, in the first impulse of 
pleasure at finding them once more, he presses 
Ills hospitality upon them, and, to elude the 
suspicion of their pursuers, passes them off as 
the Marquis and Marquise dc Brctcuil, with 
their son. 

No sooner, however, has he offered them 
this security, than an unworthy fear crosses his 
mind. What if Jean should abuse his con¬ 
fidence, and gain the affection of his wife, and 
betray him as infamously as ho had betrayed 
Hyacinthe? In his haste to prevent such a 
disaster (for he is as jealous of his wife as if ho 
really loved her, dreading, in Tiis base and 
narrow-minded policy, to see hU name traino 
dnn^ he rushes into his wife’s room, 

and whereas she was before indifferent as to 
her tixpccted hosts, rouses hef curiosity and 
iiitercBt in Jean by desiring her to dress to dis¬ 
advantage, and to he ns reserved as possible in 
conversation with him. 

Madame ]?aymoiid, who is remarkably clear¬ 
sighted and intelligent, at once guesses the state 
of affairs between Fernand and his wife, and, as 
op]iovtunily offers, gives them each separately 
the host possible advice. 

FTer instructions to Albine arc a ray of light 
to her: she rouses horself from the lethargy 
into which the complete inaction and luxury of 
her present mode of life had plunged her, and 


determines to do her best to make herself 
worthy of the husband who despises her. 

lie is, however, not a man to be touched by 
any such demonslmtions; and not only re¬ 
pulses her efforts, hut is base enough, under 
the sacred protection of his own roof, so far to 
forget the duties of the hospitality he has be¬ 
stowed, as to offer his detestable ** hommage” 
to Madatnc Hnymond herself. She repulses 
him with becoming dignity, and, early the next 
morning, leaves the castic with her son. • Mean¬ 
while the superior mind and commanding cha¬ 
racter of Jean, his noble courage, and extensive 
knowledge, have not been without their effect 
upon Albine, who almost unconsciously has 
been BO irresistibly cimrmed by his conversation 
and manners, that she has yielded to their in- 
fiuence, and, without his in any way suspecting 
it, is desperately in love with him. Her hus¬ 
band surprises a confidential letter to a former 
schoolfellow of Albine’s, in which she naively 
confesses her admiration for Jean, but places it 
in so 8])iritual a light, that she scarcely regrets 
his departure, the cause of which she is of 
course ignorant, and njoiccs that she has now 
at least a con'ioliiig thouglit to cheer her in the 
solitude of tlio life to w'hich she is doomed. 

Not long after the departure of Madame 
Raymond and her son, news is suddenly 
brought of their capture by tho Royalists; 
and tlic shock of this intelligence ])rorliiccs so 
visible an effect upon Alhine, w'liosc health has 
been very jirecarious for some time past, that 
an explanation ensues, in which Alhine can¬ 
didly admits the charge of loving Jean, and 
her husband confesses that he is in love with 
Jean's mother. Her reception of this confi¬ 
dential communication is so tlioroughly French, 
W'O cannot foi bcar giving it:— 

AN AGnr.E.VnT.E msCLOSURR. 

<—VoiiH almez Madame Itnymoud! sV'cnamn femme cn 
joigiiant los mains avee s^tu^K'ur. Vous rahnez d’amour ? 

— l)ui d’uii amour intense. 

— Kt vous raimez do]mi» longtomp!;? 

•— .Tamais sou .souvenir ne in’a (piitt6. J’avais seize 
ans, olio :i fait battro mon ccrur pour la premiere fois. . . 
ct pour la doriiidro fois rile Ic fait Iiattre cn le doclluant! 

— Kt votro amour ellc lo cuiinnit? 

— Non. Oil! nou inVcriai jo on roiigissant do lionto 
ct bai&sant les yeux devant Albiue; toujours cUe a Ig¬ 
nore . . toujours idle doit ignorer . . ee fatal amour! 

— All! jc ii'ai plus le droit do me plaindrc do votro 
{ndifTerciiPo! s'ceria tna femme en me regardant avee 
uno expression de commiseration iiidicible je n’al plus le 
dr(»it d’acouRor votro ccour. Oh non,non,un tel amour pour 
U!ic telle femme, cola me fait tout coinprendrc~tout rar- 
donner! Je vous avais mal jugc! . . Votro main, Fer¬ 
nand . . dc grace votro main. . . 

— Comment . . pOR nn reprocho? 

— i)es rcproches pour un amour qui vous honore k mes 
yeux! dos reproches parco quo vous me pr6fi6rez une 
femmo s\ qui jo no sauruisJamais Ctro compar6o! Res 
roproches lorsquo vons souffroz Ics tortures d*mi amour 
sans ospoir! . . 

— Mais j'avais cet amour au occur lorsquo Jc vous ai 
6 pons6e malhcureuse enfant. . . 
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— Eh! mon Dien! ne Tons ai-Je p&i noi aussi 
4pous6 8aDB amoar? Vicn ne m’y for^t. . . Si j'avais 
r6fK)lument rc^as4 TOtro maiut si J’avais icoiit6 I'instiuct 
da na raison qni m’inspiralt de I'dloignement pour ec 
narlaga nous n*en serions pas on nous en soinnios au* 
Jonrd’bni mais que vous dirai-je? les obsessions de ma 
la coupable fuiblesso de mon caroctcre; qno sats-ie 
oicore? e'est pu6ril, ridicule, uiais eiifin e’est vrai; la 
Tuc do la corbeille de noces, lo petit or;^cil d'etre dnino 
da chdteau ot pius V^spOrance . . la dWiuc esperaiiic qui 
n'abandonnejainais uu cxeurde dixlmit ans, tout ccla in'a 
felt consentlr a notre union. Cost ma fautc j'en subis 
les consequences; et d’ailleurs d quoi bon rdcriminer 
eontro le pasad ? Croyez moi Fernand, suyons indulgcnts 
Von pour Vautre . . rapproehons-nous done un conunun 
molheur . . et encore malhour, non. . . mort pro- 
cluune de Jean n’est pas pour moi un mallieur. J*eprouT 0 
QUO resignation sans amertume, ot si j’en crois mes pres- 
Bcntiments, co n’est pas veritabicment d peine dc mo 
mettro d soufTrir. 

This fitialo somcwliat rouses the husband; 
but his wifo tranquiliises his sudden anxiety hy 
urging him to fly at once to succour uiid console 
their captured friends, and expresses her deter¬ 
mination to accompany him. Her strength, 
however, is not equal to the undertaking, and, 
despite her resolution, she is canied to bed, and 
a skilful physician speedily sent for. 

Fernand departs alone for Limoges, gains 
access to the prison, and is received open- 
armed by Jean, still in happy ignorance of his 
friend’s treachery. Madame Raymond meets 
him with becoming dignity, and mystifles Jean 
considerably by her resolute but jiolitc refusal 
of any offers of assistance from him. He re¬ 
turns to his chiitoau to And Alhine—no more. 

And so terminates his ** Manage de Con- 
venaiicel” His remorse is not of very long 
duration; and, ader a short time spent in re- 
tircin(5nt, he once more plunges into tluj gay 
worhl; and, though so jealous of the honour 
of his own name, makes no scruple of attaching 
himself to a Madame do Meiigny, until he is 
nearly ruined by the absurd extravagance into 


which she has led him, and has forsaken him 
for a Mihrd Anffhh, wliose equipages are 
more to her taste. 

It is while still under her empire that he 
again meets with Cesarino, now tne widow of 
a rich American banker, Mr. Jefferson, and is 
wheedled into a marriage with her, which (os 
she is only seeking vengeance for his former 
neglect) turns out an entire disappointment to 
his expectations. This also terminates traf^- 
cally, as, afler a few years of almost impoBsible 
villany and hypocrisy on her part, nnu impo¬ 
tent rage on his, he surprises her with her 
lover, and kills them both on the spot. 

He now retires in earnest from the gay 
world,' hut w'ith strange feelings, if wc are to 
judge from the apostrophe which cohclades 
Part II.- 

— Tcllo fut I'issun de mon second mariap^. H no mo 
rostait plus qu'u contraclcr un marlagc d’mclination. 

The idea Fernand hits upon to accomplish 
this is so curious, and his reasons for thinking 
of it so novel, tliat we will not spoil the amuse¬ 
ment of those who are to read the book itself 
hy entcrinjj into particulurs. 

Suflice It to say, that this volume is as full 
of absiirdiiies, inconsislencies, and fah'e rea- 
soniniT, as the others; and the hero, who now 
considcra himself “converti,” not only causes 
the death of his third unlucky wife, hut closes 
bis infamous career by an act of suicide. 

We could scarcely expect a belter end. 

The last we hear of Jean is, that 1848 
il sortit tie jirison pour assisicr au triomphe dc 
la Repuhlique, a laquclle it avait, aiiisi que 
son ]>ere, sa in6i’e, ct scs amis, vout* sa vie 
.... aiijourd’liui Jean, son oncln Godefroid et 
Charpentier sent proscrits. 

“ Madame Raymond les a snivis dans leur 
exile.” 


Lefjendts Vemocraiiquen da Nord. Par J. 
Micheukt. Paris. Gamier Fr(?rcs, Rue 
dcs Saints-Percs, G. 

Tiiu book iMjfore us is not likely, by its in¬ 
fluence, to mitigate the resentment now imi- 
versuUy entertained against the sovereign of 
RiL«sia; nor has the author any intention of ap¬ 
pearing us his apologist, any more than as that 
of tlio vast Russian nation itself. 

C)n devine,” says he, it les voir, la sen¬ 
sible lacunc qui so trouve cii cette race. Cc 
ne sout pas his liommes encore {\). 

“ Nous voulons dire qu’il lour manque I’at- 
tr4but csscnticl do Vhomme: la faculty niornle, 
ie sens dii hien et du mal. Cc sens, ct cette 
id4e, e’est la base du monde. Un homme qui 
ne I’a pas, flotte encore au hasard, comuie un 
chaos mol’s! qui attend la erdation.” 


Wo proeewl. however, to admit that the Rus¬ 
sians are not^lcvoid of many amiable qualities. 
Onhfj he ad<ls, tliey have an niter want of all 
sincerity and moriilily. inenaMit innoeem- 
ment, volent iimocemininit, volent tonjoura.” 
Of a truth, tiny certainly may crave son/e 

-other lieraW, 

Some other spenkor of their living actiuus, 

To korp their honour from corruptiou, 

Thnn ^uch an honest chronicler. 

But a wide margin must he allowed to all 
Frenchmen when tliey take to dealing in gene¬ 
ralities. Take, for instance, the folltwiiig 
passage. No one, having any real knowledge 
of Russia could siipjiresH a smile at such extra¬ 
vagant statements as are here implied. 

^ l)u plus baut au plus baa, la itussie trompe ct meat: 

c «t nao featasmagoTJo, un mirage, o'est Vempire de I’il- 
Iwion. ^ 
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PartoBi da bas, de V^Idment qni aemUe eocore le plu 
■olide, da trait original et popolairo de la Bossie. 

La fatnille n'cit pas la famiUe. La femme est-elle & 
I'liommc? Non« au maitre d’abord. De qui est Ten- 
fant? Qui le salt? 

Sa commune n'est pas la commune. Petite r^pu- 
bliquo potriarcalc, au premier coup d'oeilt qui donne 
I'idde do libertd. Begardez inieuz, co eont de misdrablos 
Ecrft qni seulqment r^partissent entre eox le fardeau du 
serrago. Par simple vonto et par achat, on la brise d 
Tolonte, cette rdpubliquo. Nulle garantie pour la com* 
tnune, pas plna quo pour rindiridu. 

Montons plus haut, jusqu'au seiraeur. Ld, le con- 
traste de I’id^al et da r^l derient ^us dur encore, ct lo 
meosongo cst plus frappant. Co seigneur est un pero, 
dans rideo primitire; il rend patornellemeDt la justice, 
assistd du starost, on anclou du Tillage. Ce pero dans la 
rdalitd, est un maitre terrible, plus czar dans son Tillage 
quo Vcmpcrcur daus Pdtersbourg. II bat h voVmte; a 
Tolontc, 11 preud Totro fillo ou Tous-mCmo, tous fait 
soldat, Tous fait inincur do Sib^rie, tous jette, pour 
mourir loin dcs viitrcs, aux uouTolles fabriques, vrais 
biq^ncs qni sans cesse acbdtcnt des serfs, ct Ics ddTorctit. 

The present Tolumc comnnses several sub¬ 
jects. The first is a clever sketch of the career 
of Kosciusko, not, perhaps, in every particular 
consistent with fac^ hut still interesting, parti¬ 
cularly so in a touching incident that occun'cd 
towards the close of liis life. As it is told in a 
few words, we quote those of Mitchelet, 

II etoit rcstd toute sa tio cn corrcspondance avec cello 
ui cat son premier amour, ct qui 4tait derenue la femme 
*uu prince poloutus. Lo inari respectait co saint ct pur 
attachemont. 11 mourut, et sa veuve ccrivit cu Suisse d 
Kosciusko, aloTS dgd de soixonle ct onze aus, qu'ello lui 
appartenait, HIc ct sa fortune, qu'clle fstait libre cufin, ct 
veuaii Ic rcjoiiidre. Kilo lo retrouva, mais mort. 11 
u'cut pas la cuiisolntiun de revoir dans son dernier jour 
cottc fcmino aim6o si constamment. 

llow much—what a world of feeling, of 
mute snfiering, of hope, and disappointment, 
and hitter anguish do these simple lines convey ! 

M. Michetet's second essay is entitled “ The 
Martyre of Russia.^’ He commences with an 
address to the officers of Russia—** Messieurs,” 
he says, ** Encore un sacrifice humain. Hier 
inSme (le 20 juillct), Varaovic saisiu d’liorreur 
a vu, sans cause ni pretextc, qnatre prisonniers 
tout coup tires des eacliots, jugts ct con- 
damnes par vos tribunuux niillttii'es, ucrases 
sous le baton. 

“ Nul complot recent qui explique cet evene- 
ment atroce. C'^taient d*ancicns prisonniera 
politi()ues. Leurs families croyaient quo rai*- 
rivee de Tempereur, ia c^lt'hration proebaine 
du vingt cinquidme anniversaii'e dc son avenc- 
ment, pourmient Icur valoir leur gikce. C’est 
la grsicc qu^ls ont eue. 

<< Est ce bicn-YOus, messieurs, vu pleins de 
resprit de la France, nourris d’elle et dc sa 
pcitscG: TOUS, Franqais bien plus que Russes, 
qui pouvez oi^onncr cos harbares, ccs ignobles 
BuppUecs ? 

“ Nous n’ignorons pas I’^pouvantable terreur 
qui pese sur vous. tine main dc fer vous rive 
k cea affreux jugoments et toub ffiit signer ces 


arrSts. Plus d’un briserait son 4p6e| »*il. ne 
risquait que de mourir. 

** Nous TOUS connaissons, nous saTons qnOi 
uand TOUS £tes loin des regards, tous hasuileR 
*^tro numaihs. Je pourrais dire ok et com* 
ment, mais je' ne vous denoncerai pas. H est 
k croirc qu’au 20 juillet vous avez r^duit k 
nombre des yiefimes qu’em vous demandait. 
De trente-quatre qu’on vous fit juger, trente 
vivront: ils vont cn Sib^rie. 

Quel £tait le crime de cea Folonais ? Celui 
de penscr oxactement comme vous.” • 

And in this strain he proceeds, through many ■ 
pages, to apostrophise them, endeavouring 
unmistakeably to urge them to revolt against 
the power (as ho styles it, of Nabuchodonosor) 
to which they seem so ready to succumb. 

Dans un guerre tr6s-recente, un dc vos jeunes offleiert, 
arrivant dans uno villo du pays onvabi, se trouva log6 
clicz uno grande dame qui, pleine do ressoutiment centre 
les Russes ct la Bussie, le fit recevoir par scs gens et 
refusa do le voir. A grand’peine il reussit a ^u6trer 
jusqu’d elle, et d’abord parla trcs-liaut. Bile, hnrouablc, 
oeroique, r6pondit coinmo out rdpondu la Patrio mcme d 
repnemi... I^c cocur du jeuno nomine n'y tint pas, et, 
saisi d'oduiiratiou:—Madame, dit-il en so jetont & scs 
pieds etTcrsant dcs larmes, nous sommes plus malbeurcuz 
que vous ...; ct moi-rntrae, que vous voycz, j'ai tous 1^ 
miens cn Siberio.*’ 

Ainsi done, vous avancoz, mucts, piiles, Varmo an bras, 
noiir executcr malgro vous Tarrct d’unc fatalite ennemie. 
Vous avancez, tCte basse, sans rogardor derrii-ro vous ni 
devaut vous. Derricre est la Sibcric, pcupice do noblesse 
russe, la Caucosc ou Tabattoir od Ton vous fait mas- 
sacTcr. Kt vous n’en alloz pus nioius.—Dorriere «it la 
rdvulutiou, a laquelle vous syiupatliiscz, la France ct les 
idccs fran(,aises qui sunt vutre substance momc. £t vous 
n'en allez pas moins. 

Aycz piti6 de vous-mOmes . r. £t quo risquoz-vous 
enfm, sinou dc mourir ? 

Mais no mourez-vuus pas ddjd ? Cette vie, n'est ce pas 
one mort ? 

Of course there is no lack of atrocities of 
the most diabolical character, jierpetmted by 
order of the supreme head of the Greek Church, 
at St. Petersburgli. 

In 1834, a plot, upon a most gigantic scale, 
had been concocted amongst the exiles of Si¬ 
beria, the object of which was to enable them 
to overcome their guards, and to force their 
way, if possible, to the fi*ee territory of India. 
Thi'cc of the conspimtors betrayed their com¬ 
rades. Sierociuski, the ringleader, was forth¬ 
with cast into prison. 

^ At length, after three ycai's of imprisonment, 
his dreadful sentence arrived from St, Peters¬ 
burg, * 

Plusicurs PolonaU at nn Basse devaiout recevoir sept 
millc coups! $an 3 mercit ffrdee iTun seal! ^ autres, 

trois mille, ce qui soffit pour mourir.—On envoyl 

ezprea lo general Gatadejesr pour surveiller Tcx6cution. 
Sa f6rocit4 indigna les Russes. Au point du jour, deux 
bataillons complcts, chocun de mille bommes, pour 
compter plus aisement les coups, s’aligndrent hors ile la 
villc. Gatatiejew se plo^ au centre de Topdration. Les 
baguettes ctalent des batons, et les soldats furent rap- 
proch4s, pour mieux appuyer les coups. 
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The attention of Parents, Teachers, and Guardians of Youth is requested to tne Adviser, and 
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NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER, 


f 


Price One Shilling^ 

THE CHEMIST, 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


EDITED BY JOHN AND CHARLES WATT; 

As*sisto*l in Anjilyticnl Cliemistry by William ITenipath and T, J. Herapath; in Industrial 
Cliemistry, by Lewis Thompson 5 in Mineralogy, by Samuel Highley; in Pharmacy, by 
Denham Smith; in Photography, by T. A, Malone; in KIcetro-Mctallurgy, by Alexander 
Watt; in Physics, by Clnwles lleisch; and in Public Health, by J. Neville Warren. 

This Periodical, which was established in 1840, has recently been entirely remodelled; and no expense 
has been spared to render it by far the most complete, os it is the oldest, publication of the kind in 
this country. Greater care than ever is now bestowed on the selection of the matter; and numerous 
original communications, by thoroughly practidhl men, have been obtained. Woodcuts have been 
added, and larger type and better paper nave been provided. 

The Editors have also obtained the co-operation of the Gentlemen whose names are given above, who 
have devoted especial attention to the de]>artments of science prefixed to their names. 

In carrying out the new plan, very considerable additional labour and expense have been incurred. 
For those, however, the conductors have been in some measure compensated by a great additional sale. 
In fact, during the three months which have elapsed since the alteration was made, nearly three times 
as many copies have bcM;n sold, and there is every prospect of a still greater increase. 

The following is a List of the Contents of the Four In umbers of the New Series already published:— 


MO. I.—OCTOBBR, 1853. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

On some Modiftcations of the Electricity of a jet of 
Steam. By Reuben Phillips. 

The Law of Volumes extended to Liquids. 

The Potato Disease. 

Cholera io 1853. 

TRANSLATIONS AND ABSTRACTS. 
Researches oo ('hemieal Affinity. By Rudolph Bunsen. 
Researches on the Products of the decomposition of 
Rocks under the iiifldciico of Thermal Sulpburofls 
Waters. By M. Jules Bouis. 

Mineralogical Notices. 

On the Theory of Amides. By Adoph WurU. 

On a quick approximative Method of estimating Mi¬ 
nute quantities of Iodine. By T. J. Herapath. 
OntbcPurificallon of Glyccriueiandon its Employment 
in Manufactures. By M. A. Chevallier. 
Demonstration of the Capabilities of tiie Fire Annibi- 
lator. 

On the Guanos of Commerce. By M. Girardin. 

New Process of obtaining Positive Proofs of all dimen- 
aioDS, and with all the delicacy of which negative proofs 
arc BUsceptible. By M. J. J. lleilmauin. 

The Torbanehill Mineral Case. Summary of the Che¬ 
mical evidence. 

On the Ammunition Bread supplied to the European 
forces. By M. Foggiale. 

Bibliography. 

Notes and Queries. 

Proceedings^of the British Association. 

WO. ZX.—WOVBMBBR. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

On Atmospheric Electricity. By Reuben Phillips. ^ 
On the Actioif of Bromine on the oils of the Series 
cm*. By C. G. Williams. 

The Potato Disease. 

Cholera in 18S3. 

Translstions and Abstracts. 

Researches on Chemical Affinity. By R. Bunsen (con¬ 
cluded). 

On the Chemical Combinations of Copper and Tin, and 
their Mixtures, constituting the Non-Chcmical Alloys 
of those two MetaU. By M. Rieffel. 

Mineralogical Notices. 


On the combinations of Glycerine with the acids, and 
on the SyiithcKis of the proximate principles of tho 
Fats of Animals. By M. Bcrthelot. 

Contributions to the History of the Fatty Bodies. By 
M. Lefort 

Ou the Composition of Essence of Thyme. By M. A. 
Lallemand. 

On>Esculme. By M. M. Rochlcdcr and Schwartz. 
C'licmical Composititm of Bran. By M. l*oggialc. 

On a Method of Volumctrical Aualyais of very general 
applicability. By R. Btmscn. 

On the Guanos of Commerce. By M. Girardin (con¬ 
cluded). 

Chemical Examination of the Pulmonary Tubercles, of 
the Pulmonary matter, and of the lymphatic ganglions 
of the bronchioc of a Bull which died of peripneumo¬ 
nia. By M. J. L. Lassaigne. 

On some causes of failure in Photographic operations, 
and on the precautions necessary for avoiding them. 
By M. Bertsch. 

Observations on Charcoal, and the differences of tem- 

E eruturc of the Luminous Poles of induction. By M. 
tespretz. 

On tlie Toxicology of Bichromate of Potassa. By M. 
Jaillard. 

Notes and Queries. 

The Irish Amelioration Society. 

Quarterly Meteorological Table. 

The Torbanehill Miiierhl Case. 

Proceedings of Societies. 

iro. xxz.—DBCamsm. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

On Mildew. By Professor F. Crace-CaWert. 

On Ferri Potassio Tartras. By J. Denham Smith. 
Table of Specific Gravities. By T. J. Herapath. 

On the use of Benzole in the preparatiou of the Alka¬ 
loids. By John Williams. 

TRANSLATIONS AND ABSTRACTS. 

Oo Alloys, considered in relation to their chemical 
compasition. By M. A. Levol. 

Mineralogical Notices. 

Action of Carbonic Acid on Quinine and Cinchonine; 
formatioo of Crystallized Carboaatc of Quinine. By 
M. Linglois. 






NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


On Cftpro'ic Alcohol. By M. V. T. F^et 
New proceu for determining the indastrial ralne of 
Animal Charcoal. By M. Gorenwinder. 

Improred methods of conducting Yolumetrlcal Analy¬ 
sis. By Dr. Mohr. * 

On a method of Yolumetrlcal Analysis of very general 
applicability. By Rudolph Bunsen. 

New apparatus for esUmating Carbonic Acid. By M. 
S. Do luea. 

On the influenee of loduretted Manures for preserving 
the Vine from the attack of the Oidium Tuckeri, and 
on the peculiar qualities of the wine from the Yiues 
thus treated. By M. Rivet 

On the means to be employed for detecting and render¬ 
ing perceptible the Fraudulent Alterations in Public 
and Private Documents. By M. M. Chevalier and 
Lassaigne. 

Means of detecting Picric Acid in beer. 

New Yamish for Heliographie Engraving on Steel. 

New process for posiUve proofs. ^ 

Thermo-chemical Investintions concerning combins- 
tiona formed in multiple proportions. By M. P. A. 
Favre. 

Additional observations on Charcoal. By M. C. Despretz. 
Phenomena presrnted by certain liquids when pro¬ 
jected in snull drops on the surface of an Ether. 
By M. Sire. 

On the comparative poisonoua powers of Arsenious and 
Arsenic Acids. By M. Sehron. 

Analysis of the Water of the River Tyne» at Newcastle. 
By Dr.B. D. Thomson. . 

Bibliography. 

Notes and Queries. 

Irish Amelioration Society. 

Fulvis Ferri. 

XO. XV.—YAVVAn, XBBft. 

On the Poisonous Qualities of Chromium. By William 
Herapatb. 

On the Electro-deposition of Metals. By J. B. Hockin. 
Table of Speeidc Gravities. By T. J. Herapath. 
Observations on the preventiou and destruction of the 
Grape Yine Mildew. By T. J. Herapatb. 


On the Aurora. By R. Phillips. 

Ott the purity of certain Chemicals. By John Williams. 
The TorbanebiU Mineral Case. By T. J. Herapatb, 

TRANSLATIONS AND ABSTRACTS. 

On Alloys, considered in relation to their Chemical 
composition. By M. N. Level.' 

On the Acids contained in some Champignons. By H. 
Deseaignes. 

On the proximsto principles of Wheat Bran. By M. 
Mourios. 

On a method of Volumetrical Analysis of very general 
applicability. By R. Bunsen (continued). 

On the presence of Nickel and Colialt in some ferru¬ 
ginous waters, and on a process for isolating them. 
By M. Ossian Henry. 

Contributions to the History of Iodine. By M. Berris- 
wiL • 

Examination of Bossorsh Gulls. By D. 1*. F. Bley. 
Manufacture of Guano from Fish. 

On the Culture of Maize or Indian Corn. By Berkeley 
Hill. 

On the Boswellia Furifera. and on tbo employment 
of Incense in Carbuncle and Malign Pustule. By M. 
Louis P. Desmartes. 

On a method of detecting the adulteration of various 
Oils wilh Oil of Seaamnm. By M. Behrens. 
Examination of Traces of Blood on a Knife. By H. 
Daubrawa. 

Contributions to the History of Blood, considered in a 
chcmico-legal point of view. By M. Morin. 
Thermo-obemical Investigatiops concerning Combina* 
tions formed in multiple proportions. By M. Favre. 

On Syrup of Yiolets. By M. liillot. 

New method of ascertaining the purity of Sulphate of 
Quinine. By M. Psgliari. 

Infusion of Moisted Acorns associated witii Sulphate of 
Quinine. By M. Thoulouso. 

On Stagnant Waters in general, and on the Water 
of Ponds in particular. 

Bibliography. 

Pulvis Ferri. By M. Morson. 

Notes and Queries. 

Proceedings of Societies. 


LONDON: SAMUEL HIGIILEY, 89, FLEET STREE'T j 
and to be had, by order, of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


Published January Is#, 1854, Price One ShMiny, No. I of Vol. III. of 

HUNT’S YACHTING MAGAZINE, 

CoVTAiKivo the List of Winning Yachts of 1863, with remarks on the amount won, Ac.—^Tregon- 
hocke’s First Voyage on board or a Man of War—Practical Fisherman—An Kevoir—Channel Cruisers 
—Experience in Boat Sailing—Occupation of Old Kinsale—Notices of the Clubs—Editors l^mker— 
Log Book—Laurie’s Patents—Marine Clock—^TMe Table for the Month, and other useful informa^n. 
Embellished with an Engraving of the OORLITZA ” SCHOONER, belonging to Prince Lebanon de 
Hortoff, Commodore of the Imperial Yacht Club of St. Petersburgh. 

Vol. 11., now ready, ornamented covers, 12tf. Also may be had Vol. I. Price 10s. 6d, 

Both these Volumes can be obtained in Numbers. 


LONDON; 

HUNT AND SON, 6, NEW CHURCH STREET, EDGWARE ROAD; 

SiMPKiN, Marshall, and Co., Stationers* Hall Court; and all Booksellers in Town 

or Country. 




VBW QUARTEIILY ABYERTISER* 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

AND 

HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Iv an age which claims to give peculiar attention to whatever is useful and practical, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine has stepped forward to occupy the vacant post of an Historical Keview. In so doing, the 
Editors endeavour to present, month by month, a Magazine which shall bo acceptable in every house 
snd family. Gentlemen eminently conversant with the various branches of historical study are constant 
sontributors, and every endeavour is made to render the Magazine a worthy org^n and representative 
y{ Historical and Archffiolo^icul Literature. In its Original Articles, historical questions are considered 
and discussed; in its Reviews, prominent attention is given to all historical books; its Historical 
Chronicle and Notes of the Mouth contain a Record of such recent events as are worthy of being kept 
in remembrance; and its Obituary is a faithful Memorial of all persons of eininonce lately deceased. 

Recent alterations have rendered the Gentleman’s Magazine an interesting Miscellany, in which are 
combined both popular and sterling literature. It is pbculiarly wbUj suited not only for general 
readers, but for circulation amongst the Members of Book Societies and for the tables of Public 
Rbadibo Rooms. A s{)ccimen Number will be sent, free, on receipt of 2s. 6d, in postage stamps. 

In the New Series this Magazine has embraced a larger circle of Literature than before, without 
withdrawing in any degree its attention from English Antiquities. Its plan enables every inquirer to 
communicate his researches to the world; and thus the earliest inteuigence is conveyed, queries 
answered, truth is elicited, and each Number becomes a circulating medium of literary, historic^, and 
irchseologieal information. Tbo work also comprises a Review of New Publications, Literary and 
Antiquarian Intelligence, the Reports of Learned Societies, on Historical Chronicle of the most 
mportant events abroad and at home, Preferments, Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Complete in Five Volnmes, 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE INDEXES. 


I. —>Tlie two first Volumes of General Indexes, from 1731 to 1787. By the Rev. S. Aysoouoh, F.S. A. 

Price 21.12f. 6d. 

II. ..General Indexes, Vols. HI. and IV. from 1787 to 1618, both inclusive. With a Prefatory Intro* 

duction, descriptive of the Rise and Progress of the Magazine, Anecdotes of the oiMnid 
Prdector and nis early Associates, and a Portrait of £. Cats. By J. Nzcrols, F.S.A. Price 
31.8s. A 

ilL*-General Index, Vol. V. being a complete List and Index to the Plates and Wheats, from 1731 
to 1818. By C. St. Barbe, jun.. Esq., F.S.A. With a Portrait of the Rev. Samuel Ayscough. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

These Indexes are of the latest utility to those who possess the whole set of this most ancient and 
best supported Magazine. They will remove those impediments that would have otherwise existed in 
discovering any particular information amongst so extensive a collection of volumes. 

*•* A Coxplbtb akd Dxbzraiilb Sxt ov trx Gentleman’s Magazine, figgn 1731 to 1838, may 

be had, i>rice 601. 

Vols. I. to XXXIX. of the New Series, price 16s. each. 


NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 



CULLED FROM MARYLEBONE GARDENS. 


BY 

BLUE-SELL ARB MIGNONETTE, 

AND ARRANGED BT 

THISTLE. 


The Supporters of^ and Contributors to, the Bouquet’’ arc informed that the future Numbers 
ivill be issued from the Office, IG, Great Marlborough Street, -where all Communications for the 
Editor, and Advertisements, are requested to be sent. The “ Bouquet” will be issued punctually 
on Magazine-day. 

Subscription, Twelve Shillings per Aiinuin, or One Shilling a Copy, delivered free. 

^'0. 3‘J WILL BE BEADY ON THE 31st. 

“BOUQUET” OmCE, 10, GBEAT MARLBOKOUGH STREET. 

* 


“ The Articles evince increased literary ability, and exhibit closer and more finished 
writing .”—Court Journal. 

Criticism would be lost on a rose-bud—so sweet in colours, so delicate in texture; and 
hence, also, on this Publication.”—CWitc. 

“ Some of the contributions would add lustre to Periodicals of higher pretence.”— Ckurch^ofi 
England Quarterly Eeview. 

The Editress of this charming serial displays, witli unremitting energy, fresh grape, and 
some new beauties in every Number.”— New*Quarterly Review. • 

** We cannot applaud too highly the idea which originated this sweet-named monthly 
visitor.”—.fihetefn Star. 

“ The ^ Bouquet’ is a charming Publication, and is the production of a host of chamers.”^ 
Arbroath Ouide. 

** Both the prose 4K poetry would do no discredit to older and more practised hands.”— 
y^orkthireman. 






NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


Jmt Published^ Price 4s. 6d.f Post Octavo, with Seven lUmiraiionSi 

THE EUUAN HAIS, 

POPULARLY AND PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED, 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ITS PRESERVATION, IMPROVEMENT, AND ADORNMENT, 
AND THE VARIOUS MODES OF ITS DECORATION IN ALL COUNTRIES. 

• BY ALEXANDER ROWLAND. 


A really^ entertaining and instructive volume .*’—John Bull, 

** An admirable work, which wo moat cordially recdtaimend .”—Weekly Times, 

“ A volume of considerable interest .”—Naval and MiUtary Gazette, 

“ To the ladies tlift work must always possess a more than common interest”-^Zad|u’s Newspaper. 

We recommend the volume to all who love to be at once instructed and amusea.”—CAarcA and 
State Gazette, 

A very pleasant, senile, and readable book, well worthy of perusal .”—Bristol Mirror. 

** One of the most bewitching books, embracing all that is curious or suggestive, bearing even 
remotely upon the subject,”— B^hton Guardian. 

A book full of interest ami amusement . . . contains the only rational rules for managing the hair 
we ever recollect to have seen in print .”—Liverpool Standard, 

A charming volume. It deserves to be read by all; and w*e promise a source of instruction in its 
pages .”—Sunday Times. 

London: Piper, Stephenson, and Spenoe, Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO.’S NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


OCTAVO EDITIONS OP THE ORATORIOS. 

MESSIAH, from Mozart’s score, with an Appendix and other additions by John Bishop. 6s, 6d. 
THE CREATION, uniformly with ** Messiah,” also hy John Bishop, is, 6d. 

SAMSON, by Dr. Clarke, 6s. 


TO ORGANISTS, ORGAN-BUILDERS, AND AMATEURS. 

The Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co. having at length effected an arrangement for the purchase of the 
Copyright of the long-expected and elaborate work on the organ, by E. J. Hopkins, Esq,, and Dr. 
RimhauU, beg to announce that it is their intention to publish the work by Subscription, handsomely 
printed in octavo, and illustrated by numerous Diagrams, and with the least possible delay. Subacri^rs 
are requested to forward their names to Robert Cocks and Co., Publisher to the Queen. 


' . NEW MUSIC. 

HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR SINGING, 6#. 

HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 49th Edition, is. 
HAlJriLTON’S DICTIONARY OF 3600 MUSICAL TERMS, 42d Edition, Is, 

CLARKE’S CATECHISM OF THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 30th Edition, Is. 

The above Are among the most remarkable educational works that ever issued from the press. 
Hamilton’s name has become a ‘'household word’; and his Modem Instructions are used everywhere. 
The Dictionary is a wonder; and as to the Catechism, no child learning music ought to be without it. 
To schools these works are invaluable; and, on the other hand, will he found beyond price to persons 
living in country places, or in the colonies, where masters are not to be had .”—Morning dhwmck, Oct. 21. 

PIANOFORTES for SALE and HIRE, in great variety. A large assort- 
ment of Violins, Harps, Guitars, Concertinas, Flutes, Double Bassos, Metronomes with ana without 
4 U otlwr instruments. Also Bows, Rosin, Strings of all sorts, and every article required by 

the Musician. Catalogues and Price Lists (containing the particulars) are to be had on application. 
Gratis, and Postage Free. or ♦ 

London: Robbrt Cocks amd Co., New Burlington Street, Publishers to the Queen. 



MEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


EZFEBIMEMTAL CHEMISTET ANALYSIS, &c.' 

MR. STATHAM’S 

NEW ILLUSTRATED AND DESCllIFriVE CATALOGUE 

of Chemical Cablneti^ Portable Laboratories, &c. (shewn in Great £xhi})ition, 1851), is now ready, and 
forwarded.^, on reempt of stamp. “ Youths* Cabinets,** Sr. Cd., It, 6rf., 10s. 6d.; Book of Experiments, 
6d.;‘‘Students*,"3Is., 81s.6rf., 42s., 63s., 168s.; “Economic Laboratory,** 105s., llOs.; “Agricultural 
Test Chest,** 68s., 106s,, 168s. > “ Toxicological Test Chest,** 42s., 63s., 106s. 

Of sole Proprietor, WILLIAM £. STATHAM, 20, llotiicrfield Street, Isliogton, London. (If from 
Country, on receipt of Post Order.) Also of Chemist)^ Opticians, Ac. 


Just Published, Price 4s, 6J., 

THE ART OF REASONING: 

A POPULAR EXl’OSITION OP THE PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC, 

INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON THE HISTORY OF LOGIC. AND AN APPENDIX ON RECENT 

LOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 


LONDON: WALTON AND MABERLY. 


ALLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

Containing Size, Price, and Description of upwards of One Hundred Articles, consisting of 
Portmanteaus, Travelling Bags, Ladies’ Portmanteaus, Despatch Boxes, Writing Desks, Dressing 
Cases, and other trayclling requisites. Forwarded on receipt of Two Stamps. 

MISS ALLEN’S R^ister^ Despatch Box and Writing Desk, their Travelling Bag (with the 
opening as large as the Bag), and the new Portmanteau, containing four compartments, arc the 
best Articles of the kind ever produced. 

J. W. and T. ALLEN, MANUFACTURERS OF PORTABLE FURNITURE AND 

MILITARY OUTFITTERS, 

18 & 22 WEST STRAND. 


Just Published, Part II., with Maps, Price Ir, 6d. 



REMOTE CAUSE OF EPIDEMIC DISEASES; 

OR, 


THE INFLUENCE OF VOLCANIC ACTION ON THE PR|PDUCTION OF 

GENERAL DISEASES. 


By JOHN PABEIN, HD. 

Fart I. still oo Sale, Price 6$. 

LONDON: THOMAS HATCHARD, 187^ PICCADILLY. 




NEW QUAETERLT ADVBRTISBB. 


NEW QUABTEELT REVIEW. 



Siiiittaa 

AT THE CLOSE OF THE SECOND YEAR. 

The Second Volnme of the New Quartb^ilt Review is now completed* 

It was projected hy a few authors, who had seen so much of the puhlishiug trade, and so many of 
the secret spring of criticism, that th^ had grown indignant that literature should be sinking to a 
sordid traffic, and that criticism should be but a bookseller’s bellman. 

Many considerations gave hope tliat a Quarterly Review, which ^ould really be a Quarterly 
Hevieuf, would receive support from the general public. 

It was thought that there must be many thousand &milies in Britain who would be glad to have, in 
some compendious form, a complete view of the current literature of the time. 

It was believed that, in the distant Colonies of the Empire, the exile would be pleased to see, four 
times in every year, a reflex of the works that were forming the evening amusement of his friends at 
home. 

It was known that tho Book Societies, which cover the land of England like a net-work, were 
without an honest guide^wero the most unresisting prey of the least scmpuloas of the publishing tril^, 
and the victims of their coarsest bmts. 

, anticipated that an Aimual liegister of Literature would be a volume of convenient reference, 
which multitudes would bo glad to possess at tho expense of an annual ten shillings. 

The cntcimriso was, in itself, promiting: with the staff wo had organised it was certain, lliere was 
but one formidable drawback—to work out the object of its projectors the Review must be Independent 

quality of Independence must bo im ostracism* It would be an attempt to revolutionize 
CTlticism. It would bo a rebellion against Marlborough Street, New Burlington Street, Albemarle 
Street, and 1 atemoster Row. It invedved the necessity of not being ^'recognised.*' It was equivalent 
to the probability, that every prosperous vendor of unacknowledged tranSiitions would rush about, 
eagerljr asserting to every one who was obliged to listen to him, that tho Nkw QuAniERLY “could not 
stand, that it had ‘‘neither authority nor circulation;” it also included the certainty of its being said 
in a whisper, m all these locshties, that it must he put down. 

In a commercial point of view it liad doubtless been wiser to chain the New Review to the galley, 
wd to make it keep stroke. But this was not the object of its projectors. That object was • to quote 
the words of a contributor, “to represent the brains, and not the broeches pockets, of liteiature to 
inform, and not to betray, the people. 

The adverse interests are so strong, and their machinery is so complete, that perhaps we should 
have been daunted from the enterprise but for the facilities offered by the Post Office. It rests now 
with public, and with the public only, what Critical Journal they will take, or what books they will 
bay. The moat facile method of obuining a book or a review is still through the neighbouring book¬ 
seller. But, should any Metropolitan influence delay the punctual delivery, it is but the trouble of a 
note to the publMher, and the dweller at John o* Groat's house, or in any remote village in India* will 
regular^jr receive his book or his Number through a Post-office officUl, whom no publisher can control. 

• After two years' experience, the New Quarterly Review has realised all our expectations. Wo 
have a much larger circle of Subscribers m all parts of the world than we could possibly have antici¬ 
pated : and we ore informed that the Publishers hate us with an uncomfortable hatred* We offer to the 
former a touchstone by which to try us. Whenever they find our advertising columns occupied by the 
announ^ments of the “great houses," they may make up their minds that we cither have done, or are 
exp^d to do, some considerable subserviencies. For ourselves, whenever we find our table covered 
with presentation cop^ we shall b^n to think that we are growing slavish. However, we are prone 
to believe that there is no chance of this happening for some years yet to come. But we offer the test, 
that eveiy one may apply it. ’ 

We ask no fovour but from our Subscribers; and that not for ourselves, but for themselves and for 
uteiature. It is; that if they approve our object and appreciate our labours, they will, each in 
hie Mveral sphere, extend the knowledge of botn: that our power may go Ob increasing even in a 
^eater ratio than it has hitherto incresscd, that while we give to the public a comprehensive view of 

tne literature of contemporary Europe, we may also thoroughly purge that literature from the trash 
mat oormpts it* 



NEW QUABTERLY ADVERTISER. 


ASEBEE AND DANGERFIELI), 


■ Hitjmgrajijitrff, Cngranerfi, nnii ^rruto. 


ILLUSTRATIVE LITHOGRAPHY. 

Ashbsb and Pangbrfield, having the assistance of the first Artists^ can undertake the illustration 
of any description of Publication in the mo.st superior and effuctivo manner; while at the same time the 
large resources of their printing department enable them to execute orders of any magnitude with 
great rapidity, and on the most moderate terms. 

FURNISHED TO ILLUSTRATE WORKS OF FICTION, POEMS, &o. 

LANDSCAPES, MARINE VIEWS, ARCHITECTURE, 

ANATOMICAL, ZOOLOGICAL, BOTANICAL, AND OTHER SUBJECTS, 

AUOBEBO&OOtGA& BBAWnrOS, Ae., 

IN PLAIN OR TINTED LITHOGRAPHY. 

EFFECTIVE DRAWINGS MADE FROM THE ROUGHEST SKETCHES. 

PORTRAITS 

DIRECT FROM LIFE, OR FROM ANY DESCRIPTION OF COPIES. 


TT.T.nMTWATED uss., DECOAAHONS, ENBICHMENTS, &0. 

IN GOLD AND COLOURS. 

HERALDIC DRAWINGS, MONUMENTAL BRASSES, STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, &c. 

FAC-SIHILE8 

OF 

AUTOBRAPH LEHERS, DEEDS, CHARTERS, OLD PRINTIND, ENBRAVIN88, 

WOOD-CUTS, MAPS, &o. 

Made with the utmost fidelity and exactness, also vsithout the gUghiett injury to the originals, 

Abhbrb and Dangbhfibld, having devoted very particular attention to this branch of the business, 
are able to execute works in facsimile xvitU a success unsurpassed by any other house in the ^ade. 
Specimens may be inspected at the offices, and Estimates obtained there, or will be forwarded on 

application. fflAKS, IDItAiSmASilS. 

AND EVERT VARIETY OF PLATES REQUIRED FOR WORKS CONNECTED WITH THE ^ 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ESTIMATES GIVEN, AND CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO, FOB THE ILLUSTRATION OF 
ESTIMATES G1VE«, OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

Every Deocription of Commercial Lithograpliy, Engraving, Printing, 

on moderate tenns* 

PARTICULARS AND ESTIMATES MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 

22, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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LITHOGRAPHY. 

GEORGE, 

LITHOGRAPHER, 

47 HATTON ‘garden, LONDON, 

Faithfully executes every description of work to 'wliich the Art is applicable, 
and by the engagement on the premises of Draughtsmen, Writers, and Printers of 
known ability, possesses every facility for promptly completing all work entrusted 
to his care. 

Ornamental and Pictorial Illustrations for Books, Landscapes, Architecture, 
Shipping, &c., in plain or tinted Lithography. Portraits on Stone from Life, or 
from Paintings, Drawings, or Daguerreotypes; and Medical and Scientific 
Drawings all rendered carefully on Stone by the most qualified Artists, 

CHROMO LITHOORAFHT, 

FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF PRINTING IN GOLD AND COLOURS. 

COUUEKCIAL LITEO&RAFET. 

Circulars, Fac-Sirailes, Bill-Heads, Paittern-Books. 

€ 

Engineering and Mechanical Drawings. 

Elevations, Maps, Plan^ &c. 

Show Bills for Railway Station, Carriage, and General Advertising. 


Imndi given, and miy Material in the Art m^ylied. 
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C. HAMMOND, , 

PATENT COUCH BEDSTEAD, 

FEATHER BED, MATTRESS, AND PALLIASSE MANUFACTURER, 

14, HIGH IIOLBORN, AND 30, BEECH STREET, CITY, 

LONDON, 


SOLE INVENTOTl AND MANOFACTUREH OF THE ORIENTAL OTTOMAN BEDSTEAD. 


COMPLETE, 
£1 103. 



COMPLETE, 

£l 10s. 


AS Ay OTTOMAy Oil LOUyOE, 


THE ORIENTAL OTTOMAN BEDSTEADS surpass any thing of the kind 
public, and are strongly recommended for Economy and groat Utility. As an^OTTOMAlN, witii u 
loose covering of Chintz or Daqiasks, forms a handsome and useful 'ornament in any room, wuen 
unfolded is transformed into a Bcdsteid, mattressed complete for one or two iiersons. ^ 

THE ORIENTAL OTTOMAN BEDSTEAD is also u useful appendage in a Nursery j and m cases 
of sickness, where a nurse is required, it is an indispensable article of Furniture, 


COMPLETE 
AS ABOVE, 

£1 10s. 



COMPLETE 
AS ABOVE, 

£1 108 . 


A8 A FI'LIi-aTZED BED8TK\D 4*011 Oyil Oil TWO PERSOyH. 


8!^” Observe the Price! Loss than u Bedstead, and the usual appendages, can be obtained for. 


COMPLETE, 

£1 Is. 



COMPLETE, 

£1 Is. 


AH A enrn for childurn. 


FEATHERS PUBinED BY AN IMPBOVED CHEMICAL PROCESS, at 3rf. per lb. 


FEATHER BED, UATTRESS, AED PALLIASSE UAHTIPACrroRT, 

14, HIGH HOLBORN, AND 33, BEECH STREET, CITY. 

WHOLESALE, RETAIL, AND FOR EXPORTATION. 

Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Ciiables Hammond, General Pott Office, St. Martin’s- 

IC’Grnnd, London. 
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CINDERELLA AND THE GLASS SLIPPER VERIFIED. 

GLASS (not spun-glass), UPPEHS for BOOTS, SHOES, and SLIPPERS*of any colour or design, 
as nliable as a glove, more porous than leather, everlasting with fair wear, and will ever retain a more 
brilliant polish than it is possible to impart to japan or ordinary leather. The same novel, beautiful, 
brilliant, economical, and useful fabrics, as also others equally or more so, aro applicable to covers for 
ottomans, chairs, scats, books, linings for carriages, harness, tapestry, historical and other represen¬ 
tations, hats, bonnets, gloves, vests, neckties, parasols, umbrellas, &c. Those fabrics will, in designing, 
arranging, and manipulating, prove very lucrative to artists and other gentlemen, also to ladies. The 
soles of Boots and Shoes for the Patent, or for ordinary ujipers, ore thus made: air is enclosed in an 
india-rubber case, whoso shape is made and retained by oqm-distant stitches of india-rubber web, about 
oiic-eighth of an inch apart from top to the bottom, and from side to side, of the sole. These soles 
possess amongst others two surprising properties: First, the preMure on Hum when in use being every¬ 
where equalized^ will bo but six ounces per quarter of an inch superficial surface, or, far below that 
pressure which would wear so tough a substance as caoutchouc, they will be everlasting. Second, when 
the wearer is walking on pebbles^ he will feel as if Iw was walking on a Turkey carpet. 

For Licences to vend, manufacture, use, and otherwiso profit or benefit by these fabrics, post a 
directed stamped cnveloiio; and, to prevent idle inrjuiries, also enclosojtwo postage stamps to the 
Patentee’s Solicitors, (>. L. Bsetiiolue, Esq., 20, John Street, Bedford Itow, London; and J. J. 
Peddell, Esq«, 143, Cheapsidc, London. 

All the Foreign Patents are also secured. 


THE FEN SUPERSEDED.-]RAREIN6 LINEN, &c. 

The most elegant, easy,* economical, and best method of marking Linen, Silk, Books, &c. without 
the Ink spreading or fading, is with the 

INCORKODIBLE AB,GENTINE PLATES. 

No preparation required. Any jicrson can use them with the grenfest facility. NameSf 2s. 5 
Tnitiaby Is. Or/.; Numbers, per set, 2s. C</.; Crest, Us. Sent Post-free, with printed directions for 
Stam])s or Post Order. One Hundred French Ivory Cards, with any name beautifully engraved 
thereon, and sent Post-free, 4s. Orf.; Ladies’ Size, bs. Orf. 

FREDERICK WHITEUAH, INVENTOR AND SOLE MAKER, 

19, LITTLE QUEEN STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 



ATKINSON AND BARKER’S 


ROYAL INFANTS’ PRESERA^ATIVE:. 


* 


MOTHERS, 


Call at your Druggist’s, or our Agents, and purchase a Bottle of the above. IT IS THE BEST 
MEDICINE IN THE WORLD FOR INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN for tho prevention 
and cure of those DISORDERS incident to INFANTS; afford^INSTANT RELIEF IN CON- 
VULSIONS, Flatulency, Affections of the Bowels, DIFFICULT TCET'HING, Ac., &c, and may be 
given with safety ininiediately after birth. It is no misnomer Cordial!—no stupctactive, deadly narcotic! 
but a veritable preservative of Infants! Mothers would act wisely in always keeping it in the Nursery. 

Prepared only by ROBERT BARKER, BOWDON, near Manchester (ChRmist to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Qubbn Victoria), in Bottles at Is. l|d., *2s. 9(f., and 4s. bd. each. 

CAUTION!—Observe the names of ^‘ATKINSON & BARKER” on the Government Stamp. 


NOTICE. 

GIBSON, 

LATE PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT AT CLARK’S, VIGO STREET, 

Respectfully informs Ladies and Gentlemen whose Hair has been under his management, that be has 
COMMENCED BUSINESS, 45, OLD BOND STREET, one door from Piccadilly. 
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No. 5, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 

3KLESSRS. FARRELL AND HIGGINS 

Solicit a contimiance of those favours hitliefi*to so liberally bestowed upon them. 
To speak of the merits of their Style, the Jilegance of their Cut, and tkc Quality 
of their Goods would be superfluous; they need only refer to the illustrious and 
noble Patronage by which their house has been so cniiuciitly distinguished, for a 
proof of the tout ensemble of their operations. 

Messrs. PARRKLL and TIIGGINS only solicit a tidal from those persons 
unaccpiainted with their House to secure to them a permanent patronage. Their 

TKOUSEIiS, COATS, AND PALETOTS 

are cut upon quite novel and scientific principles, A list of their prices will 1)0 
found, upon inspection, to be upon the most reasonable scale of any house in 
Loudon. 

F. and H. beg to infonu the public that there is always ready at their Establisli- 
ment a variety of 

^LIVERIES, CHILDREN’S TUNIC DRESSES, 

AS WELL AS 

HUNTING BREECHES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

SHlilTS, WHITE AND COLOURED, IN COTTON, LINEN, AND FLANNEL, 
OF A SUPrifelOR STYLE, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 

UNIFORMS FOR THE ARMY AND NAVT, 

OUTFITS FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES, &c. &c., 

TO SUIT ALL PRICES. 

No. 5, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


MEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


BASS’S PALE ALE, 

IN IMPERIAL PINTS, fis. PER DOZEN; CASES, 18 GALLONS, 30a. 

JESSE HOBSON AND SON are now prepared to supply their Friends and the Public 
with BASS’S PALE ALE, LONDON STOUT, and PORTER, in Pint Bottles, war¬ 
ranted to contain Imperial Measure; also in Casks of 18 Gallons. 

JESSE HOBSON AND SON, 45, LEADENIJALL STREET. 

HTT-TAV OE TffimTAT. f.Tini! AaSTTBANnW 

SOCIETT. 

THE ENTIRE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. 

^Uf9tCC0. 

VERNON ABBOTT, ESQ. A. LESLIE MELVILLE, ESQ. 

JOHN LEDGER, ESQ. JAMES TRAILL, ESQ. • 

GEORGE WHITMORE, ESQ. 

ADVANTAGES PRESENTED BY THIS SOCIETY. 

LIFE ASSURANCES may he cfTeetod upon Equal, Half Preniiuin, IncrcRsiug or Decreasing Scales; also 
by Single Payments, or Payments for limited periods. Tables have been spocially constructed for the 
Army, Navy, East-Imbia Company, and Merchant Sbuvicbs ; also for persons voyaging to, or residing 
in, any part of the world. 

W.B. STO CBA&OB FOU TOXiZCY ST^XaPS. 

Endowments for Widows and Cliildrcn, Pensions for retired Officers, and Civilians, Iubiebiate or Dk- 
FBRREB Annuities and Survivorships. 

E. OSBORNE SMITH, Acitiary and Sea’ctary, 

71 King William Street, Mansion House. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FEOM COUGHS 

IN TEN MINLTES AFTER USE, 

AND INSTANT RELIEF AND A RAPID CURE OF 

Asthma, ConsumptioD, Coughs, Colds, and all Disorders of the Breath & Lungs, 

ARE INSURED BY 


DB, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

Small books, containing many hundreds of properly authenticated testimonials, m^be had 

from every Agent. w 

From the Author of the Narrative of the Secoiid Sihh 
Sir—I had long suftered from a deep seated cough, when Providenco placed in my way a box of 
your Pulmonic Wafers. I experience# instantaneous relief^ and have such a high estimate of their 
efficacy, that I firmly believe they would effect the cure of the most consumptive person. You may 
make any use you please of this letter. 

(Signed) EDWARD JOSEPH THACKWELL, 

Lieut, 2rd Light XhagoonSy XIrdm Cluh^ London, 

, TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 

they arc invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste. 

* Price Is. ]|d., 3s. and 1 Is. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 

DR. LOGOCR’S COSMETIC. 

A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION, 

FOR IMPROVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. 


Rendering the akin ^clear,^sofl, and transparent, removing all eruptions, freckles, sunburn, tan. 


In the process of shaving, it allays all smarting, and renders the skin soft and smooth. Sold in bottles, 
at Is. It"*, 3s. 0<f., and 4s. 6d. each. Beware of counterfeits. Observe the name on the government 
stamp outside the wrapper. Sold by all respectable Chemists. 

WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, 20 BRIDE LANE, LONDON. 
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hall -WELLiNGTON.STREET-STRAND nli^rWATF-RI 00 BRIDGE 


EALI & CO., 

ff&aiSVIKIEKS ®y ifllis lEAyaaiE-®!.®!?®, 

OA PANNUS CORIUM, 

BOOTS AND SHOES FOR TENDER FEET. 

TECULIARLY SOFT AND EASY. 

WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LEADING TO WATERLOO BRIDGE, LONDON. 


THE LEATHER-CLOTH OR PANNUS CORIUM 

Boota and Shoes are the softo^t anil easiest ever worn: they yield to tim action of tho feet without tho 
least pressure, or any drawinir or painful cilect, and are (extensively ueknowledgod to Ih) the most 
valuable relief for all who sutler from Conxe, Buxioxs, Goijt, Giiimilaixs, or any tenderness of tho 
F'cet. They resemble the finest leather, and are. cleuiied wiili ordinary blacking. 

Superior Vulcanized India-rubber Over*8hoes, or Goloshes, wldcli prevent sliding, and keep the feet 
thoroughly dry and warm. 

An uceurato fit may bo obtained by sending an old boot or shoe. 

Portable Waterproof Bresees for ImUcs and (ivnthmen^ which cun with convenience be carried in tho 
pocket. Ladies’ Cloaks, with Hoods, iS.v.; Gentlenicn’s Dresses, comprising Cape, OverallSi and 
lloud, 21s. the suit; Overcoats, &c. 


CHRISTMAS 

Has over been rendered dear to the lovers of friendship and hosiiitality from the many charming 
socialities connected with it. The exuberance of the feelings, amid scenes of gaiety, naturally induces 
the fair and youthful to shine to advantage undiT the gaze of many friends, and therefore to devote 
especial attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this particular season that those auxiliaries of 

Health and Beauty, 

ROWLANDS’ PERSONAL REQUISITES, 

are called into increased requisition, namely, 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

for creating and sustaining a luxuriant head of hair. 


;Ii V/j iTOT 


for rendering the Skin soft, fair, and blooming. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OK PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

for imparting a pearLlike whiteness to tho Teeth; and • 

ROWLANDS’ AOUA D’ORO, 

A fragrant and spirituous Perfume, an essential accunipnnimcut to places of public amusement and 

crowded assemblies. ^ ^ , j « 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, and tho high appreciation by Rank and FosbioD, with 
the well-known infallible efficacy of these articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled, and render them 

a pecmiarly 

ELEGANT AND SEASONA BLE PRESENT. 

Beware of Spurious Imitations. 

The only GENUINE of each bears the name of “ROWLANDS’” preceding that of the Article on 

the Wrapper or Label. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
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NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT. 

NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION. 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 

7 ST. MARTIN’S PLACE, 

TRAFALGAll SQUARE, LONDON. 

The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEAULY INTEREST, at the rate of ^ per cent per annumy on 
the Invostinont Stock of this Association, to the 01st of December, will bo ready for delivery on and 
alter January the 9th, and wayablo daily between the hours of Eleven and Three o^clock. 

Depositors residing at a distance will, on application, have the Dividend yVarrants, and proper Receipts, 
forwarded lor Signature; the amount will bo jmid on presentation at the Head Offices in London, or 
transmitted through the Local Agents of the Association, Country Bankers, or in any other way, to suit the 
convenience of Investors; so that the Dividends may in all cases be received w'ithout difficulty or delay. 

December 2Ut 1853. * PETER MORRISON, Manoffiwj Director. 

Parties desirous of INVESTING Money are requcstcil to examine tho plan oi this Institution. 
Prospectuses and full information may be obtained at tlio Chief Office, at the Branch Offices and Agencies 
throughout the Kingdom, or will be sent, post free, on upplication. 



SLACKS’ NICKEL SILVER. 


1^'arrauted tho Purest Metal in cxhtcuccy except Sterling Silver, 

Fifidle Strongest Thread King's 

Pattern. Fiddicj Pattern. Pattern. 

TABLE SPOONS and FORKS, per dozen . 12s. and 15s. 19s. 28s. 30s. 


DESSERT ditto, ditto, ditto.10s. and 13s. 16s. 21s. 25s. 

TEASPOONS. Si.mdGs. Rs. 11s. 13s. 


On receipt of Ten Postage Stamps a fiample Spoon will be sent free. 

SLACKS’ NICKEL ELECTRO PLATED. 

R. and J. S. also call attention to their NICKEL SILVER, Electro-plated by Messrs. Elkington 
and Co.’s patent proces.s, which cannot he di.stinguished from Sterling Silver except by mark. 

TABLE SPOONS and FORKS, per dozen . . 30s. . . . 40s. 

DESSERT ditto and ditto, ditto.20s. . . . 30s. 

TEA SPOONS.12s. .. . 18s. 


SLACKS’ TABLE CUTLEBT 

Has Jjcen celebrated for thirtyfour years for gttality and cheapness. 

SLACKS’ FENDERS AND FIRE IRONS. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK are now offering the most extensive and elegant assortment of 
Fenders in London, embracing the newest designs, at prices 30 per cent, under any other house. Orna¬ 
mental Iron Fenders, 3 feet long, 4s. (U2 .; 3 ft*et 0 inches, 6s. da.; 4 feet, 6s.; ditto, bronzed, from 6s .; 
Bedroom Fenders, from 2s. 6cl.; rich Scroll Fenders, w’itli Steel Spear, any size, from 10s. j Chamber 
Fire Irons, Is. 9d. per set ; Parlour ditto, 3s. Gd .; superior ditto, with cut head and bright pans, from 
Cs. 6df.; new patterns, with bronzed bead, 11s.; ditto, with ormolu end China heads at proportionate prices. 

SLACKS’ KITCHEN FURNITURE 

Comprises every article for domestic use at the lowest prices consistent with quality. Sets for Cottage, 

from 31. A single article at the same rate. 

THEIR ILLUSTRATKD CATALOGUB, CONTAIMNQ UPWARDS OF 200 ENGRAVINGS, GRATIS OR POST FREE. 

RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, 

Near Waterloo Bridjgo, opposite Somerset House. 

Catalogues with 200 Engravings, and Prices, may be had gratis, or sent to any part post free. 

ESTABLISHED 1818. ^ 
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his nnmiijpaatic labou^. Of course this volume 
contains a great deal about Stonehenge. The 
theory it propounds is^ that all the wonderful 
l^t of tnese druidical remains heloftn to a 
time posterior to that of the Romans. We aie 
not going to combat the paradox; but a man 
has a ri^t oi^r^rty even in his wildest ab¬ 
surdities. Mr. Post must have known, and 
ought to have stated, that this notable hypothe¬ 
sis owes its parentage, not to himself, but to 
Mr. Herbert, who, as we believe, first produced 
it in his Cyclops Christianas.’’ 

A new library edition of Sir James Macin¬ 
tosh’s Histoiy of England almost deserves to 
be considered as a new work. It was time that 
Macintosh should be separated from the very 
indifferent company whdr^ he was placed in 
the Reverend Dionysius Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopiedia; and that his history should take 
an individual and independent form.' It is true 
that the work is, as the author declared in his 
first preface, but an abridgment, a sketch, an 
outline—“an outlii^p useful ns an introduction, 
and convenient as a remembrancer and it is 
also true, that, even as an abridgment,.!! is very 
faulty. For instance, we may search in vain 
through those three volumes for the names of 
the kingdoms of the Heptarchy. Even if it 
were not a mere fragment—the hand of the 
author was arrested by death while he was trac¬ 
ing the history of the Massacre of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew, and marking its clfect upon the atro¬ 
cious doings of the Duke of Alva in the Ne- 
tlicrlands—even if the author had lived to 
complete his design, this work could never 
have done service as an abridged history 
of England. The facts and dates of history 
are not clearly and succinctly stated; and 
those events which every one is expected to 
know are not always found in the narrative; 
and they arc seldom brought out into their 
natural prominence. Still there is so much 
philosophy and sound constitutional information 
in these volumes that they deserve the careful 
study of every student of English history.* We 
have always thought it a great pity that Macin¬ 
tosh ever undertook this book. Ho was not 
adapted to the yeoman’s service of an abridg¬ 
ment, blit he would have written a noble work 
had he confined himself to some division of the 
subject, aud illustrated it with his stores of 
thought and indefatigable research. Upon the 
deatli of Sir James * the Messrs, Longman 
bought upt,he mamucripts and memoranda left 


* We must, however, discharge our coDseieDce by 
declariflg that all the peculiar ezeelleneies of Macin¬ 
tosh's work are to 1^ enjoyed quite as thoroughly by 
means o the old duodeoimo tUVae-volume edition, which 
may be bought at any old book-stall for seven uid six¬ 
pence, as they are by means of theso more elegant and 
costiy octavos. 


by him, so far as they related to English his¬ 
tory. Some of these materials have now been 
utilized, and Mr. Macintosh, who has dealt 
tenderly and piously with his fkther’s labour, 
has given it a certain air of completeness by 
continuing it, with the aid of the oolleotion just 
named, to the time of the Reformation 

The ^‘MSmoires pmir aervir** are not very 
numerous. The most important, and also the 
most amusing, are some letters from the poet 
Gray to Mason. Tliis correspondence has long 
since been scanned by a biographer, and, having 
been bought at^ public auction, is now printed 
witli the explanatoiy notes of the Reverend John 
Mitfsrd. It is a pity that Mason did not give 
us more of them when he composed his Life of 
Gray. His own letters, which form by no 
means the least intei*esting portion of the volume, 
he of course could not have printed. We see so 
much here of the Inner workings of the poet's 
mind, and so much also of the art of polishing 
for -which Gray tvas so famous, and w'c have 
so'^ftbeting a pictui*ft of the loves and sori^ows 
of poor ]Ma6on,that w'C must confess this volume 
has yielded us grijnt pleasure, and we i-ccom- 
nieiid it liearfily to all w'ho can enjoy such 
reading. 

The “Jourimls aud Cori’espondencc of Ge¬ 
neral Sir Harry Calvci’t" wilt bo very useful 
and valuable to any one who may be about to 
write a History of tbe Walclie!*ca expedition; 
but (Icsjiitc its largo, loose, open typo, it is rather 
a heavy book to get tliivmgh. We iiindi mistake 
the jmblic tjisle if it ever boeomo popular. 

The Memoirs of John Abernethy'* are no 
more than the life of a surgeon, and will interest 
only the craft. A succession of autobiographies, 
like those of Moore and Haydon, has accus¬ 
tomed the jmhlic to expect, in a book of me¬ 
moirs, journals rife witli sketches of contempo¬ 
raries, and correspondence interesting in anec¬ 
dote. Had Abernethy kept a journal, and had 
Mr. Macilwain printed it, we should have found 
marvellous entertainment in these two volumes. 
The reader will, however, discover nothing here 
but hospital and dissecting-room talk. 

Mr. Feter Burke has been detected in doing 
a little hit of literary patchwork.t His new Life 
of Edmund Burke is, it seems, taken in great 
part, -witliout acknowledgment from Dr. Bis- 
set'g too-well-rcinembercd volumes. The result 
has been a show up, for wliich we are very 
Sony. Mr. Burke is a very hard-working 
booksellei’s' author, and —what can yoit expect! 

The Memoirs of Dr. Pye Smith, D.D.," 
who was theological professor of the old Col¬ 
lege at Homerton, is a, large book with very 
little iii it. After reading a great deal we found 

t “ The Public aud Bumeatic Life of Edmund Burke, 
£sq.," by Peter Burke, Esq. Intfram Cooke aud Co. 

B2 
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vre were imbibing more doctnne than biography, 
and closed it in great drowsiness. There ai-o 
readera, however, who will perchance think 
that the career of this learnt and enermtic 
man has been very well “ improved" by Mr, 
Medway. 

Biographies of living statesmen are almost, 
w'o might say quite, always catchpennies. The 
Kiglit Honourable Benjamin D’lsraoli, M.P.— 
a litcmry and political Biography,’* is no ex¬ 
ception to the rule, and it superadds a piece of 
impudence upon its titlc-p9^ which nothing 
inside tends to extenuate. hope this specu¬ 
lation upon public credulity wul not be suc¬ 
cessful enough to create imitators. , 

There are many other religious and Boma> 
professional biographies, but we apprehend that 
our readers will ha!raly cai'o to be informed of 
their titles. Those who delight in such things 
will naturally and very prudently seek infor¬ 
mation concerning them in the journals specially 
devoted to such subjects, or in the advertising 
columns of the Times, • 

Tlie Travellers have been so largely dis¬ 
cussed in our alter pages that we have nothing 
to say of them here; except that from the royal 
preserves of Bavaria and the peaks of the Tyrol, 
nrom the forests of Ceylon, from Russia, from 
Turkey, from Australia, and from the icy North, 
we have relations of advcntiu'e more or less 
daring, and information more or less new and 
interesting. 

The only book of this description which we 
have not specially noticed is tliat of Captain 
Mayne Reid) who has put forth a second volume 
of field sports in the American forests, under tlie 
title of “ The Young Voyageurs,” The first vo¬ 
lume, The Boy Hunters," was reviewed by 
us on its appearance, and the new volume is os 
interesting in its incident, as exaggerated and 
improbame in its hairbreadth escapes, as ex¬ 
cellent in its dcscripUoiis of scenery, and as 
valuable for its natural history as was the first 
volume. AVc think tliat most boys will consider 
these little books a very acceptable present. * 

To those who prefer a set of facts which may 
form the materials of home-made speculations, 
we recommend Oliphant for Rifssia, and Mi- 
chelsen for Turkey.* The latter is an invaluable 
book, if its accuracy can be relied upon; for it 
rofcsscs to give us what all Europe wants to 
now—the actual resources of the power fliat 
has dared to beard the Czar. We have no 
means of testing how fur the Doctor can authen¬ 
ticate all the figiii’es he has given; but, even 
upon the chance of their correctness, we must 
say this is the book for those who would draw 
conclusions of their own about this Russo- 


* »The Ottoman Empire and its Resourcesby K. It. 
Michelsen, Fh.D. Simpkin and Co. 


Turkish contest. The other and larger class of 
readers, who prefer to ha^e their facte^nvented 
to order, ana their conclusions and opinions 
ready made, have a larger choice. There aro 
the St. Johns, the Urquharts, the/ Macfarlanes, 
and a score of others, with a cloud of pam¬ 
phleteers, each of which is ready to undcitake 
to supply any one with a faith upon this subject. 

Mr. Mansfield Parkyn’s long promised Ac¬ 
count of his residence in Abyssinia has at hist 
appeared; but so late in the quarter that we 
have been unable to give it that attention it 
would appear to deserve; and arc unwilling to 
dismiss it with a scanty notice. If a more care¬ 
ful perusal shall confiim our first impression, 
we shall probably offer some observations upon 
it in our April Number, Meanwhile we nj- 
cominend those who^aro impatient in the quest 
of literary novelties to dip into these volumes, 
for they aro the work of a man who had great 
opportunities to become acquainted with the 
subject whei’eon he writes, and who certainly 
has been very deliberate in working up his 
notes for publication. It ft now, we believe, 
three years since Mr. Murray first annouiiccil 
the book. 

Dr. Whcwell has put forth a translation of 

Grotius," which, so far as wc can discern, is 
useful only to shew how ambitious the Doctor 
is of acquiring distinction in all departments of 
knowledge, and how superficial he is in some. 
Now Grotius was a vast scholar: he wrote the 
larger part of his great work in prison, without 
any aid from books; yet he crowded it with 
such a multiplicity of quotations from cver^ 
possible author, from Horace to Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, from Sophocles to Origen, that succeeding 
generations, when they had recovered from their 
astonishment at his enormous erudition, accused 
him of pedantry. Dr. Whewell, also, is a con¬ 
siderable scholar, but as he has never been in 
prison we do not quite know the degree of 
affluence of his memory. But Grotius was also 
a great civilian, and this Dr. Whcwell certainly 
ft not. Now, unfortunately for Dr. Wiiewell, it 
happens that Grotius has already met with a 
translator who was a great scholar and also a 
gr^t civilian. Barbeyrac, whose French trans¬ 
lation all Europe has long since agroed to ac¬ 
cept as the standard version of the Dutch 
Jurist, unites all the extensive and profound 
erudition of the sixteenth century with the 
large and independent sense of Bentham. He, 
moreover, has translated and annotated Puf- 
fendorf;" and his annotations upon these two 
great writers on public law form one inteml 
body of learning upon this science which is 
almost of equal aiithority with the text. ^ Bar- 
beyrac’s Introduction Vb Pufiendorf ft in itself a 
text-book. Compared with this mighty work. 
Dr. Whcwell’s translation, with its meagre 
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noteS| sinks to the rank of a cram*book. 
Every one who cngam in such studies as these 
reads F/ench now-a-days. This translation was 
not ihinted at all. It certainly ought never to 
have been put forth by any man who has an 
acquired reputation in other walks of study. 

Another not unimjiortnnt translation is that 
of the first volume of Lamartine’s History of 
the Constituent Assembly.* To those who 
have read tlie Histoiy of the Girondins—and 
who has not ?—we ne^ say nothing of Lamar¬ 
tine as on historian. Eloquent^ gorgeous, senti¬ 
mental, truthful so far os he knows, yet too 
contemptuous of mere fiwjts to undertake their 
inv(}stigation; noble in his sympathies, high in 
his aspirations, ever decking common-place 
acts witli the aii*^colour8 of his own imagi^ 
nation, ever believing, child-like and poet-like, 
in the giitiid, the bcautifiil, the heroic—and ever 
stamping as historical, what he feels would have 
beem poetical—Lamartine creates beautiful ro¬ 
mance, and dcsti*oys sober history. In tliis 
volume wc have the Court of Marie Antoinette 
—the story of the Collar .of Pearls—the infancy 
of Miinbeau, lleeker, Calonne, Maurepus, and 
all those cognate topics which these names 
will suggest. It is a capital example of La¬ 
martine’s style of writing histor)', that he re- 
jieats the story, invented by Mme. Campaii, and 
ado])ted by Dumas, of the wax-taper burning in 
fho window of the royal bed-ehamher during 
the death sickness of Louis XV., and which, 
being extinguished, as tiie spark of life left; the 
frame of the monarch, was to serve iis signal to 
the chief of the stables to ])reparc the carriages. 
It has long been objected that Louis XV. died 
in broad ilaylight, and that no ta|^r light placed 
in a window of the palace could be seen fi*om 
the stables at Vei*sailles; but Lamartine paints 
the wliole scene as though it was passing be- 
tbre our c^cs—just as Dumas had done before 
him. It IB a sinking and di'amatic incident. 
As to its truth or falsehood—^what matter? 
Every one must read this work; in the original 
if they can; if not, then in this translation. 
But let it be I'cad as a i-omance, for it is not a 
liistory. 

The novels have undergone a great chan^ 
ill price. One guinea and a-half used to be the 
magnificent price asked for three small, loosely- 
printed, hot-pressed volumes, which contained 
about the same number of words as a Timet 
with a double supplement. Mr. Newby it was, 
wc believe, who first reduced the actual price 
to something below one-half of the advertised 
amount. As no one huyt a three-volume novel 
except for the purpose of circulating it, it was 
of very little importance what the nominal price 

* History of tho Constituent Assembly,” by A. do 
Lamaitine, vol. I. Yizetclly and Co. 1853. 


might be. Mr. Roulledge followed on the 
same tack, but lie reducedliis price in name as 
Well as in reality, and to such an extent, tliat the 
public came in and bought. Mr. Bwtley 
now announced hia intention of publishing liis 
new novels at three shillings and sixpence the 
volume, but his resolution does not appear to 
be very firmly fixed, for he has already com¬ 
menced sliding out of it by adding sixpence in 
ouo insiaiice, and a shilling in another. At 
resent the-experiment is uuU^ed. The works 
itherto published are either evident first works, 
or works by authors who write for their own 
amusement rather than for that of the public, or 
translations of foreign novelists of reputation. 
Got up very cheaply, and with little or no copy- 
money to pay, the system may possibly answer 
to a hinited extent. At present, however, we 
should prefer the shilling reprints of Mr. Rout- 
ledge to the thrcc-and-sixpenny novelties of Mr. 
Bentley. Wo wait to see whether he will have 
the courage to publish a now work by Sir Bul- 
wer Lytton, or Dickens, or Thackeray, on his 
reduced scale, boldly trusting to the multiplied 
sale for his reimbursement and profit. When 
he does this, we shall look upon the new system 
as a serious enterprise, but not before. 

Mr. Thackeray goes on comfortably with his 
most respectable family of Newcomei. Ho 
has got back into his own little kingdom. Wo 
were rather nervous about tlie first two Num¬ 
ber^ for the genealogies of the Neircomes aro 
tiresome: it is to be liopcd that the p)ot does 
not turn very heavily upon the contents of 
tlioso fly-leaves of the family Bible, for the 
lively public has, as we conjecture, hopped and 
skipped among those early pages. We all 
lingered, however, to enjoy that wonderful 
French-English letter—one of those imitations 
which only Thackeray can indite, and which 
would itself redeem a great many entangled 
phrases. In number three the writer gets well 
into his subject, and has already set the clubs 
and drawing-rooms a task, to name the societpr 
at Mrs- Newcome's small early parly. His 
Highness Rummun Lol, tho Indian “Prince," 
is a capital character, whom we hope to see 
occupying a fair portion of the ample canvas. 
In this lipe of fiction Mr. Thackeray has no 
rival in talent, and wc grudge him no measure 
of success. 

The tow n has laughed loudly at the predica¬ 
ment which the poor man cot into by calling 
General Washington “A/r." Washington, and 
his adhci-ents “rebels,” and by speaking of 
their courage as “ worthy of a better cause." 
Eveiy English reader knew that the novelist 
was representing the talk of the cofiee-houses 
at the date of his novel. But the American 
public arc a more mattcr-of-faSt people. They 
do not understand irony; and as tno author may 
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])ossibIy take another trip across tlic Atlantic, 
the misunderstandinfr was a serious aftair-*a 
joke that might possibly have been repaid by a 
.gratis “ plumeopicenn” suit—so Mr.Thackeray 
writes a serious declaration, not quite of inde- 
peiulencc, in the Times. London laughs, and 
New York growls a sort of sulky acceptance of 
the apology. 

For the great mob of these works of Hetion we 
must, us usual, refer to their particular notices. 
Several of these thrae-volume stories have not so 
much either of reading, incident, or fictile talent 
as a little story we met with in one of the 
IMagazines for December, called “ Rachel dc 
Montliic,” and owned by Miss Hume Middle- 
muss—a name, we believe, almost new to lite¬ 
rature ; but which, if we may judge of a palace 
by a single brick, must some day achieve 
celebrity. 

The poets have special notice this quarter. 
The most wonderful thing in the phenomena of 
human intellect is, that anybody whatever, 
‘‘ gciitlcman, apothecary, ploughboy, or thief,” 
should be able to write what we are obliged to 
read. Vanity will account for a foolish fellow 
fancying himself a genius, and the doctrine of 
probabilities will account for his not being one. 
But how a human creature with n brain and a 
set of senses can try with all his might, to indite 
veraes, and eon then prove incapable of pra- 
ducing eitlier sense, or grammar, or rhyme, or 
common ilfelody, is tvhat we cannot compre¬ 
hend. Any educated man ought to be able to 
write verao as certainly, though not so rapidly, as 
prose. Putting iinaginatiou out of the question 
—and that all the poets we are speaking of must 
j»erforce do—the only dirterenee between prose 
and poetiy is, tliat the olioicc of expression is 
more circuinscvihed. We can understand people 
producing idea-less poetiy, and worthless poetiy, 
and cominon-placc poetry; but wc cannot un¬ 
derstand how they can b(* incapable of the ordi¬ 
nary mechanical work of vt'rac sjiiiming. Yet 
so it is. AVc have, however, spoken suniciciitly 
of these matters elscwborc. 

Tlie translations are now a very important 
poilion of oui* literature, altliough many of the 
works they introduce are already known to <mr 
renders by review's of tlicm in their original 
drosi. Of siich is the German's Tour in Eng¬ 
land, now translated by Mr. Wenckstern, and 
the novel of Lady .Harriet D'Orsay, which 
appeared under the name of “ L‘Ombrc du Bon- 
heur,” and, in French, was reviewed at length 
in our secon<l number,* and is now presented 
as an original work under the name of “Cloud¬ 
ed Happiness.” Such, also, will doubtless very 
soon be the case with an original Swedish novel, 
whereof a rcviiiw appears in this number—a 

* A’ol. i. p. 211. 


I'evicw which will doubtless dii'cct some English 
publisher to his prey. The public sickens a 
little of Emilio Carlcn, of whom we have nine 
volumes translated this quarter. 

Besides these publishers* speculations, there 
are, however, bmid fide translations which de¬ 
serve notice; such as a new translation of Cal- 
deran, so well done that we would gladly tarry 
to criticise and extract, hut that we are awaru 
how little the British public knows, or cares to 
know, of Calderon. Ranke's “ Civil War and 
Monarchies in France ” was worth translating, 
although, like all Ranke’s w'orks, it is somewhat 
heavy reading. Mr. Bohn has, we observe, 
Just reproduced, in his Standard Library, a new 
and revised edition of M^ Kerr's most suc¬ 
cessful translation of Rank A “ History of Scr- 
via and the Servian Revolution.” Of the 
fidelity with which Mrs. Kerr has executed 
her difficult task we cannot speok too highly; 
it is, however, unnecessary for us to say muoh 
on this point, since the work originally ap¬ 
peared about five years ago, in a less compen¬ 
dious form, and at that time met with due 
appreciation from the reading public. To the 
present issue, however, Mrs. Kerr has appended 
an English version of Ranke's “ Sketch of the 
State of Bosnia,” a treatise peculiarly interest¬ 
ing, on account of its containing sonic remark¬ 
able predictions uttered neaily twenty ^years 
since, most of which have been, unlike the 
generality of modem prophecies, literally ful¬ 
filled. It gives, moi'eover, a graphic description 
of the actual condition of the Christian popu¬ 
lation in the Turkish provinces. “Sketches 
of Russian Jdfe in the Caucasus” is, wc 
believe, a translation; but Bowring’s trans¬ 
lation of Goethe is certainly not. 

The American reprints and importations 
have been as numerous as snow flakes, and 
many of them ore much more evanescent. 
Some of these will be found noticed here¬ 
after ; but perhaps the volume which has at¬ 
tracted most attention is that which beara the 


not very felicitous title of “ Salad for the So- 
litai’y.” It is a sort of common-place book, 
filled with anecdotes, odd bits of reading, and 
jottings of every kind and species. Those who 
love such things have already abundance of 
good sterling literature of this descriDtion. 
With Montaigne’s essiwsjthe “Analtomy or Me¬ 
lancholy,” and tlie ** Curiosities of Literature,” 
the BolitaiT will be much more wholesomely fed 
than by this Yankee olio, wherein we grieve to 
remark, there aie many more errors than truths. 
We by no means intend to say that this vo¬ 
lume will yield no amusement to an unlettered 
raador, although his taste will be often oficuded, 
and his faith m his author frequently betrayed. 
To expose a tithe of the egregious blunders 
hound up in this small space would require a 
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lon^ ai'ticle, and lejeu ne vant pas la chandelle. 

Of the miscellaneous books, especially those 
relating to ethnology and natural history, ^vc 
have noticed so many in our subsequent ]>ages 
that 'wc have no excuse for u long enumeration 
here. 

Tlie “ Last Fniit off an Old Tree ” will be 
welcome to the many admirera of Walter Sa¬ 
vage Landor. We doubt, liowcver, the fulfil¬ 
ment of the promise implied iu the title. There 
is so much sap lefl in this old Tree that it will 
still blossom and boar in spite of itself. We shall 
be much disappointed if we find that Mr. 
Landor is able to cease writing, or even to re- 
Iraiii from printing. 

“ There is a time when the romance of life 
Should be shut up, and closed with double clasp. 
Better that this be dono before tlic dust 
That none can blow aw'uy fails into it.” 

Such is the aged poet's meditation, and such is 
the mood wherein this book is written. Yet 
there are no traces of age in the eighteen ima¬ 
ginary eonvci’sations it contains—no want of 
nerve iu his answer to a reviewer in the Quar¬ 
terly, and no decay of power in his poetry. W e 
do not profess to he finished Laiidoritcs, and 
any praise wo could measure out, would look 


scant beside the upheaped oilerings of our bro- 
thcr critics. Perhaps, llicrefoi'c, wo had better 
say no moi*c. 

Tile Theological Essays of the Rev, IVederick 
Denison Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and late Professor of Divinity in King’s Col¬ 
lege, London, have attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion by reason of circumstances to which it is 
beyond our province specifically to allude. They 
arc, in fact, nine sermons preached iu Lincoln’s 
Inn, but pointed at Unitarians, “by ono who 
is addressing actual men with whom he sympa- 
tliises, not op|)onent8 with whom he is arguing.” 
They were occasioned by a small bequest lelt to 
him by a Quakeress, but with what Mr. Mau¬ 
rice understood to be a tacit condition that be 
sbwild appropriate it to some work csficcially 
directed towards the doctrines of Unitarianisiu, 
Upon such matters we offer no opinion, except 
that, liaving read these Essays with great inter¬ 
est, we must be allowed to say that no man 
can be otherwise than improved in sentiment 
and iu intellect, by devoting a f mv hours to this, 
wc must admit, remarkably able book. 

Such is our nipitl report of the chief literary 
iJOYcllks of the quarter. 
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I. j 1 Plan of Puhlinkhi/ff to enable Autlmrs 
Public loilhout pecmlary rUh, By 
Street, 1853. 

PiioFiciENcv in the art of making money 
would seem to involve some condition where- 
unto delicately-organized minds have an invin¬ 
cible repugnance. What the condition is no, 
one knows, but every one seems to feel. Tho 
♦result is patent to the world. The man of ge¬ 
nius is always positively, comparatively, or su¬ 
perlatively ])oor. lie is honoured and famous, 
much bepraised and much abused—but he is 
poor. He is crowned witli laurels and pelted 
with mud; but some nameless middleman, whom 
no one hoars of, gathers up the gold. Young 
Zeuxis paints a iiiic picturti, sends it to tlie Ex¬ 
hibition, and sits trembling in his lodging, 
searching all the journals in vain for some no¬ 
tice of his production. But the Baron Mor- 
docai has managed to bo early informed of an 
inchoate appreciation of the work. He is a 
great patron of neglected genius is the Baron. 
In a fit of fervid generosity ho buys the picture 
for 20/., and binds the artist to complete six 
more at the same price. He sells the seven two 
yoai*s afterwards for 1500/., and has advanced 
Zeuxis 100/. (which Zeuxis cannot repay), upon 
the score of six new commissions at 40/. each. 
Mordccai does not know an easel from a pah* of 
house-steps, but he has made ten times as much 
money by these seven pictures as Zeuxis has. 

Old Kirclior has liccn labouring throughout 
a life of poverty at the j)crfcction of a new mo¬ 
tive power, getting his bread and cheese mean¬ 
while as a Journeyman in the works of Messrs. 
Flywheel aiifl Governor, who, though satisfied 
that tile poor man is crazy, condescend to 
glance from time to time at his models. Some 
tine day, to Kirclicr’s ineffable delight, they give 
lumlOO/. for those models, take out a patent, and 
double his wages. Flywheel becomes a baro¬ 
net and county member, and Governor buys an 
Irish county. Kircher dies from being caught 
by the band of the steam-engine while be is 
ruminating upon the idea of an improved safety- 
Inmp. He is not, however, without his reward. 
The paper-cap which he wore at the time of the 
accident has been sold for a large sum to the 
Dalton Society. The munificence of SirCylindcr 
Flywheel is beyond all praise: he has removed 
the sister of the deceased mechanic from the 
workhouse, whither she had retired upon her 
brother’s death, and has settled a small annuity 
upon her; so she is comfortable for life. 

Muckl^ust has spent seventy years upon a 
Polyglot dictionary:- 

But why should wo string additional verses 


to place their Literary ProductionH before the 
Robert Hauuwicke. Hardwicke, Carey 


to the old refrrnn of Sic vos non vobis”? 
Let us drop at once from illustration to plain 
fact. 

There are at least twenty individuals in tins 
metropolis who make annual incomes varying 
from five to fiflcen thousand pounds a year, 
and who call themselves publishers. There 
arc, perhaps, about five or six Eiiglisli authors 
whef derive an income of two thousand'a year 
from their writings. Of cour-so there are |mb- 
lishers who go into the Gazette^ and authors 
who starve in gaiTcts; but wc speak of tlio 
prizes of the two callings, This is the text on 
which wc wish to sermonize a little. 

“ Fi oin time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary,” as the law¬ 
yers say, this always has been so. No doubt 
the brutlicts Socii got a great deal more out of 
the works of Horace than the poet got out of 
them. Wc will say nothing of the notable con¬ 
tract between Milton and Mr. Simmons,* for 
Mr. Simmons was doubtless a very respectable 
man in bis day, and was only acting in strict 
conformity with the rules of the trade when he 
bargained that the fificen pounds copy-money 
should be dependent on the sale of three edi¬ 
tions of the Epic; but wc must protest that it 
was not quite right in Jacob Tonson to pay 
glorious John Dryden in clipped money anil 
brass shillings, or to set out witli an intention of 
allowing the poet no profit at all on his second 
subscrqition of the iEneid. Neither, perhaps, 
was it civil of Dryden to tell Tonson, << Upon 
trial,! find all your trade are sharpers,and you 
not more than others, therefore 1 have not 
wholly left youespecially as Jacob Tonson 
was, teste Mr. Nichols, a worthy man, and 
respected as an honest and opulent trader.” 
But wc must recollect that opulence was cer¬ 
tainly not one of the accidents apjiertnining to 
poor Dryden; and perhaps Tonson made nlat- 
ters square by setting down the uncivlManguago 
in the balance-sheet. • , 

Let us see liow things stand at the present 
day. The few remarks we made in our last 
Number have drawn upon us a budget of 
letters, the greater part of which arc of a very 
libellous description. But our business is not 


* A somewhat less notorious caso is that of Swift. In 
alcttcr to Pulteney, 12tli May, 1735 the Dean says—** 1 
nercr got a farthing fur an|j|ihing 1 writ except onoe« 
al^ut eight years ago, and that by Mr. Pope’s prudent 
management for me.'* Sir Walter Scott explains thli 
cxcepuon to have been ** Gulliver's Travels.** 
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with individual wrongs, or with individuals 
of dthcr of tho two contracting classes. What 
wc pi'oposc to investigate is the system; and 
our correspondents must excuse us if we cut 
out their names and their dates, and only re¬ 
serve letters as vouchers for their facts. 

A very well known author writes as follows— 
** In 1847i having been then about eight months in Eng¬ 
land, Lady-gavo me a special intioduction to Mr. — 

I left it at his Rhop. It was taken in, and an answer 
sent out to call next day at a C(*rtain hour. I called, 
bringing with me a paper containing several proposals 
of translations. Mr. was engaged, and would see 
nic when ho was free. They kept me waiting in the shop 
above an hour. At tlie expiration of that time, Mr. ~ 
came down, ready to go out. He walked up to me, took 
Illy paper, said he did not Uk^ any of the proposals, and 
walked out. 

Ho treated mo as I would not treat a porter o\ cob¬ 
bler, much less if the man weix) in trouble, and begging for 
work.” 

This reminds one somewhat of the story that 
Swift tells of Curl, only that our modern Bibli¬ 
opole is more pompous in his vulgarity. But 
let us proceed with the talc. 

“ Lady-gavo mo another letter in kfr.—— (another 

emiueut puldislier). That geulloinan was very polite. 
Ho listened to niyproposal of translating, sl^rtcning, and 
editing a Oennaii book; and asked mo to call in two 
days. \Vhcii 1 called he was in the shop, but hurried out 
tho moment hn saw me. ilis clerk gave mo a letter, in 

which Mr.-stated that ho agreed to iny proposal. 

Ilie book was to be in tw'o volumes of 3tH) pagc.s each. 
TJieso 600 pages to be edited and picked out of a story of 
at least 2000 pages. For this he ottered to pay mo twenty- 
fivQ pounds. 1 was very poor at that time, and had a 
wife to support. I had translated two chapters fur 
Mr. ——'s inspection, and could measure the time the 
whole would take. It icovht have fatten tne exacthj four~ 
feen hmrti labour dally (hiring four months to have 
earned this iwenty^Jive pounds. 

Surely this eminent publisher must be acons- 
toroed to instruct his messengers as Curl in¬ 
structed his porter, At tho Bedstead and Bol¬ 
ster, a musick-housc iii Moorficlds, two trans¬ 
lators in a bed together,” or, “ Call at Budge 
Row for the gentleman yon used to go to in 
the cock-luft: I have taken away the ladder, 
but his landlady has it in keeping.” If he is 
accustomed to pay 25/. for four months’ la¬ 
bour at fourteen hours a-day, or threepence 
penny a worhing Aowr, what dens of wretched¬ 
ness he must ransack for his writers, and what 
bitter advantage he must take of their neces¬ 
sities. ' 

*Xcxt follows an account of a translation, 

S uhlished upon tho half-profit system with 

[essrs.-. Of course the balance-sheet, 

after two years, shewed that the sales had not 
quite covered the expenses of printing, paper, 
and advertising. We forbear, however, from 
giving any of the details of this case, because 
there was an advance of a small sum of money 
to tho translator $ and although a large portion 
of the expenses wA for advertisemeats in¬ 
serted m the publisher’s oten periodicalSf it is 


just possible that the law, as interpreted by a 
jury naturally inclined toward such opulent 
traders, might give them a power of perse¬ 
cuting the author for the return of this advance. 

This, be it understood, is not a man who has 
mistaken his vocation; but an excellent lin^mist, 
a well-read scholar, and a remarkably clever 
writer. He is no longer in necessity, but his 
comfort does not arise fioin any dealings with 
the eminent publishing firms. 

Let US cull another anecdote from our bud¬ 
get. . 

Not very long ago an eminent publisher, 
and a member of a very eminent firm, wa^ 
about to visit a very eminent writer, and he 
asked the person from whom our correspon¬ 
dent received the anecdote to accompany him: 
they had some business matters to talk over on 
the way. It was a pretty cottage in the sub¬ 
urbs, and the man of lettei's had done his 
best to ornament it with not very expensive, 
but well-chosen and well-aiTanged works of 
art. The interview over, tlte publisher and 
his companion came away together; but as 
tliey walked through the modest hull the pub- 
liriier turned round and narrowly scanned the 
little evidences of elegant comfort that sur¬ 
rounded liim. “ This man is too well paid,” 
he said, as the door closed upon him, “It is 
u'c who ])ay for all this.” The bibliopole’s 
own expenditure is certainly not less than three 
thousand a year. Tho companion, wlio was a 
trader, but not a publisher, was a liltlo dis¬ 
gusted, and told the story far and wide. 

These arc not fictions: they arc actual facts, 
vouched by living men, and told of living 
men. Wc use them for no purpose of raising 
any feeling against this man or that inaii, but 
simply to show what the relations between 
auLlioi's and publishers are in this year of grace 
1853; that tlic earnings of the brain fiow into 
tho pockets of the trader in our own time, just 
as they did in the worst periods of literature. 

It is nonsense to talk of the money that 
Byron, and Moore, and Scott obtained for their 
works. It is- much woi-se than nonsense ibr 
Mr. Tliuckeray to stand up at a Literary-Fund 
club dinner, and tell us that alh authors might 
he comfortable and independent if they pleased. 
Great writers and very popular writers have 
not only their full share of the profits of their 
works, but generally more than their share. 
Their names are valuable as advertisements to 
publishers. Large profits arc made up of 
small items, and it is the hard-working middle- 
class authors who contribute. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We by no 
means intend to champion the absurd notion, 
that a clever stoi*y-teller, or a faithful transla¬ 
tor, or a respectable poet, or a smart review- 
writer, or the editor of a Greek play, or a ori- 
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tical historian, has right to special pro¬ 
tection or special paW^age, or that he is ne¬ 
cessarily a man of higher intellectual capacity 
than the labourers in otlier professions*: our 
leaning is rather the other way; nor do we claim 
for the man of letters a single immnnityfrom 
any of the ordinary laws of good society, or 
any of the duties of common numanity. The 
question we are probing is this—^whether au¬ 
thors obtain their fair proportion of the money 
paid hy the public for their productions; whe¬ 
ther they are not victimized hy a system to 
which no other professional men are subjected. 
We shall argue it just as we would the truck 
system, or any other mischievous tyranny of 
capital and combination over labour. 

And first, what are the duties of a publisher, 
merely as a publisher ? They arc of the sim¬ 
plest possible charactei’. He receives the hooks 
m bulk from the printer; he announces the 
work hy advertisements; he sends a copy 
round the trade, and receives^a subscription— 
that is to say, he takes the names of those whole¬ 
sale houses who are content to speculate upon 
a quantify of the book in return for a slight 
additional allowance from the usual trade 

^ We with $omo obsenrations upon 

this subject which appear to us so scusi- 

bhs that we our contemporary to lend thorn to 

us for the purjTOsWi’ our ar^minont. 

** To write any thine readable requires a certain ta¬ 
lent ; tor write even tno old stories which delight the 
readers of inferior periodicals requires a special talent— 
small, perhaps, yet since many a wise and able 

man will be found perfectly incompetent to writo such 
things. But in cr^itiug a special talent wc do not 
assign its value. The wise and able man in whom it is 
deficient will not lose one iota of our respect: possessing 
it, bo would possess a talent tho more; wanting it, wo 
arc not conscious of the loss: ho is equally unable to 
dance on tho tight-rope, or to rival Charles Kean in Sar^ 
danapalua. When, therefore, it is said that * authors 
have infinitely greater talent* than the members of 
other professions, an absurdity is uttered: tho talent is 
difibrent, not greater; not, wo believe, so neat. If, when 
you speak of authors, you think only of the great names, 
and mentally compare them with tho average profes¬ 
sional mind, of couree the saperiority is sufficiently ob¬ 
vious ; but, obeying the conditions of tho argument, and 
keeping in view too mass of writers—the compilers, 
drudges, annotators, journalists, noveliiits, dramatists, 
philosophers—wc cannot say that experience justifies us 
for one moment in proclaiming ^eir superiority. The 
Lawper, Surgeon^ and Pkyeiclan display more inteU 
teet tn the ereteiae of their pTqfeeeion^ than doea the 
average man ofUfiere in hia. If the majority of the 
professional men consist of men routiuiary and not wise, 
will any one pretend that the majority of writers con 
boast of being wise, and not routiniary ? How few men 
of letters fAtM at all! How few thii^ with originality 
and sncccss! How few do the thing th^ pretena to do! 
Literary talent is, strictly speaking, the talent of ex~ 
preseion; it is frequently the whole bndgi t of an author. 
Without for a moment ignoring or undervaluing tho 
pleasures and tho uses of such a talent, we cannot, in sober 
seriousness, deelare that its ^session implies ^ater 
inidlectual ealihre than is im^ed in the laecessfu exer¬ 
cise of the other professions." 


price. He then keeps the book in stocki sella 
It over the counter when inquired for, collects ^ 
the debts as they fall due, and receives for his 
trouble, and for the risk of bad debts, ten per 
cent, upon the total amount of sales. 

This is the legitimate business of a publisher; 
and against this wc have not one word to say. 
Tho publisher who takes the fair and proper 
interest which an agent should take in his em¬ 
ployer's success, who charges only bis right 
per centage, ^d who docs not charge twenty- 
five as twenty-four, except when he has really 
made that allowance in respect of wholesale 
sales (otherwise he gets fourteen and nojten ])er 
cent.)—such a man is a good servant of litcra- 
rature, a most useful and valuable trader, and 
an aid which an author of uumercantile habits 
will not wisely forego. 

There are many such; and we are tempted 
to name some, hut arc unwilling to intraducc 
the names of persons into the discussion of a 
system. But these are not the houses that 
take tho town by storm; these are not the 
publishers who can ensure a certain circulation 
tor any work; these are not the powerful iucii- 
batora wlio cun take the egg of a goose and 
hatch from it in an hour a full-fledged phoenix. 
The autlior who chooses such dn old-fashioned 
method of ushering Lis book into the world 
must trust to his own strength to climb the 
pyramid; and must he content to see many a 
sham plimnix light upon the apex to which he 
is slowly ascending. The painted geese will, it 
is true, topple ofer and disappear as the first 
cold blast of real criticism reaches them; but 
by tills time they have done the incubator’s 
work, for he has won his bet. 

No: the eminent houses” aro not pub¬ 
lishers; they are' printers, advertising agents, 
speculators, and reviewers. Their business is 
not the simple mercantile operation we have 
above described. Try any one of them. Tell 
them your ^work is printed and is ready for 
publication; that you will manage your own 
advertising; but that you shall be obliged b^ 
tlieir suhscribif^ your book and conducting t]j||£ 
publication. The great probability^ is 
you would be treated in several localities with 
gross impertinence; in others, perhaps, wifii a 
polite refiisal; in a few it may happen your 
offer would he accepted. But rest assured that 
if the work had been written with an angel’s 
wing, the book would have no sale. It is not 
improbable that the clerks in the shop would, 
in a few days, become oblivious that they had 
over published such a work, and the accountant 
might only remember it to charge the annual 
item of warehouse room. Its natural fate would 
be to fall Btill-born. But should it throb, and 
cry, and shew signs of obsfioate vitality, be 
sure it would be at once strangled and mangled 
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liy a score of reyiewers. How this should 
liappm we do not pretend to explain, but the 
coincidence is peculiarly co-extensive with our 
observation of such works. 

But if their business is not to puhlishf what is 
the course of business of the ** eminent houses?’' 

Tt is threefold. 

Jfirsf, to print, publish, end advertise the 
work at the author's expense, and to account 
to liim tor the proceeds, if there should be any. 

Second, to produce it at theit; own expense, 
and to account to the author for one-half or 
perlia})s two-hflhs of the profits. 

Third, to buy the manuscript out and out. 

The first is usually adopts by authors of 
much money and little wit. Afier the bill has 
been paid, the house” has only a ten per cent, 
interest in any sales; and although the domes¬ 
tic reviews are generally very civil, the circula¬ 
tion is seldom largo. The ** gentleman author ” 
receives his pennyworth of praise, and his ob¬ 
ject is supposed to be all attained. 

The second is the more usual and more im¬ 
portant course of proceeding, because it is that 
usually adopted with authors of acknowledged 
merit, but whose imputation is not so great as 
to make a considerable success quite certain. 
In this modttit %perandi the author and the pnb- 
Hshcr become partners pro hac vice. The 
])rinting, advertising, and publication are all 
in the publisher’s, or rather speculator’s, hands. 
It is a gambling transaction, wherein the pub¬ 
lisher stands to lose ” if a certain number be 
not sold—but upon that poitit he is tolerably 
sure before he makes tlic venture—the author 
“ sbinds to win” exactly whatever the publisher 
may please to give him, M'hicU is almost inva¬ 
riably nothing at all. 

At this point we fancy we hear a most in¬ 
dignant outcrv, and wo distinguish exclama¬ 
tions about the honour of opulent trader,” the 
y honesty of the British merchant,” and other 
flarge sounds. We beg to say we are speaking 
of no one’s honour and no one’s lionesty: we 
are simply stating a fact. Let us refer to our 
llndget or correspondence. 

. will not trouble you with my own ffrlevonces, for 1 
In a very stnall author, haTiuff puUishea but two Imka; 
am! Ko, instead of telling you now those sold off and my 
half share of the profits was declare nil by my partner, 
the publisher, I pmer to gire you & more illustrious ex¬ 
ample. Thomas Carlyle had certainly ochiered his repu¬ 
tation as an author long before the year 1839, when his 
** Miscellanies" (a collection of origins articles and essays 
in four volumes) were publidicd in the United States. 
His history of the French Berolution, which appeared in 
1837, was already out of print, and a second edition had 
been called for the puhlisber. His earlier works— 
translations from the German, &c. Ac.—were long out of 
print, having met with a ready sale from the periods of 
publication, all much anterior to 1839. His pen had 
b^^ in great requisition amongst all the leaong pe- 
riodicals<^4he Old Quarterly, tiie IkUiiburyh Reokio, the 
Weetmintter SevUw, the London Beomo, Blactiooodi 


Magazine, Fra»er*» Afotfartww-Ac. &e., from 1880 down 
to 1839, the time of wmeh spealdng; and, in ihet, 

the ** Miscellanies *’ in quMra' were merely the re¬ 
prints of his previous contributions to those periodicals. 
Tliereforo, if ever there was an author who was likely, 
from bis established position in the world of letters, to 
have afforded a favourable exception to the common lot, 
as settled by the bookscUers, that author was Carlyle. 
Mark, Uien, what 1 am going to tell you. 

I happen^ to bd at his house when the first parcel of 
^^Miscwanics** arrived from the United States; They 
had been published there by some American admirers of 
his, upon their own impulse and responsibility, and even, 
if I remember right, without bis uowlcdge. The sale 
had been ready and prosperous, and there had been a 
large and immediate profit. The compilers bring .men of 
honour, and enthusiasts for Carlyle, had remitted to him, 
by the same vessel which brought him the volumes, every 
farthing of the balance of profits already received, under¬ 
taking to send him, in like manner, the next instaluient 
when received, lie shewed me the. Mil for the amount, 
and said, ** You may think it strange what I am going 
to tell you, but it is nevertheless a fact, that this is 

TUn FIRST FAUTIIiXO 1 HAVK KVRa ItKCKlVKl) FROX TIIK 

niULicATJON OF AXT BOOR OF xiNE.” 1 sskcd him how 
that was? and ho told me that the simplo reason was, 
that “hitherto he had published on the half-profits prin¬ 
ciple, and Uie balance-sheet never shewed any profits to 
halve.'* U was soon after Uiat conversation, 1 think, 
that the I’rmpectus of an Authors' Publishing Association 
appeared. Tlie Prospectus was drawn up, relieve, by 
■ Mr. Carlyle himself. I know that he was one of the pro¬ 
jectors of the Association. Kotliing it. Per¬ 

haps tho bibliopoles took ilic ala^niJ^iylpautcd hgg^ 
V fairer treatment for tlie future...^ 

f ^ Of course wo cannot |pricHM^[ ii o accuracy 
of our correspondent’s recolkdflon of this coit- 
vei-sation, but we can full^ vouch for his own 
belief in its accuracy. He has sent us his 
•name, and telb u$ that it is quite at the ser¬ 
vice of any one who may have a right to feel 
special interest in knowing it. The statement 
is quite consistent with Mr. Carlyle’s published 
letter to Mr. Chapman during the booksellers* 
controversy. 

A similar declaration to that now made re¬ 
specting Mr. Carlyle was given by Professor 
Owen, who, at the meeting of authors called by 
Mr. Chapman upon the hookscllers* question, 
delivered a speecn upon this subject, which is 
thus curtly reported Professor Owen then 
roceeded to allucle to works published for him 
y booksellers, on which, though they had betn 
sold to the extent of a thovsam, he had got no 
profit,’*^ Mr. Babbage also was so prone to 
deviate into this impertinent and unpalatable 
topic (for Mr. Chapman, though fierce against 
restrictions upon free trade, so fiir as hooh^ 
sellers were concerned, had no quarrel with 
2 }uhliskeri^ profits) that he suggested that 
autliors might establish a warehouse for the 
sale of iheir own works.” t 
We do not inquire who Mr. Carlyle’s pub- 


* A Report of proceedings of a Meeting (coniisting 
chiefljT^ a^ora), &c. &c. London: Chapman. 1^9. 
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libhera bavs beeny nor who Professor Owcn’a, fifty •per cetiU Now the publisher is not bound 
nor who Mr. BabbagS’S. We do not knowy to be a cAeoj) printer, 

and we have s^ialfy forborne to look at the Then the publishery if be be an eminent" 
title-pages of tneir Imks for the purpose of publishery will certainly have a review or a re- 
knowing. Whoever they may bey th^ have viewing magazine of his owny and that review 
only acted in accordance with the general rules receives advertisements. A large sum ofmonuy 
of the trade. We shall be able to demonstratey may be very fairly spent in the insertion of 
that without apy falsification of accountSy or copious '^opinions of the press*’ in the pub- 
any actual dishonesty in the publisher, it must lishcr’s own review j and of coarse he is not 
naturally happen, that if the publisher so wills obliged to insert them for nothingy even al- 
ity no profit will ever arise to an author out of though they should not contribute greatly to 
a contract to publish upon half profits.* the sale of the book. Perhapsy alsoy the pub- 

The mot de Veniyme is this. Tlio nuthory lisher has a favourite reviewy which is not his 
having done his worky is only a sleeping part- owny hut whkh U %imally tender in iU iveai- 
ner. Hisco-adventureryhoweveryismuclimorc. ^nentofhoohx that are hie own ycculiai^ pro~ 
Ho is not only speculator, but he is also printery pertjr. The co-partnership book may very fairly 
adverdscry advertising agenty publishery and re- be largely advertisedinthisrevicw; andalthongii 
tail bookseller. Of course he supplies to the thU particular hook may bey and very probably 
partnersliip his own goodsy and he supplies will be, savagely cut up, yet the publisher 
thtfm at what prices he pleases, and in some cannot help that. 

items to what extent he pleases. Then we have the ten per cent, upon all sales 

First, let us take the printing. Now, per- to the trade, tlie four per cent, (twenty-five as 
haps thera is in no single production of labour twenty-four) upon all sales whatever, the ad- 
and capital so enormous a range of varying ditional twenty-five per cent, upon all retail 
prices tot the very same thing as mere is in that sales by the puUisher.—Surely we have said 
of printing. Some houses base their charges enough to convince the most sanguine scribe 
upon a two years’ credit scale, and perhaps m- tlmt it is onl^ from mercy, or from shame, or 
cmde a commission; and they are quite able from some view to future co-partnership that 
to make out d plausible justification by ap- anv balance-sheet can ever be made to shew a 
pealing to the tariff prices of the compositors balance in favour of an author, 
and the mai^n fi>r capital and superintendence. But we must illustrate this by an example or 
Others make their estimates upon ready money two; and wo beg our literary brethren to lend 
and no commission. Of course a difference in us their attention, for it will enable them to 
charge must be expected. But the astounding check the items of these balance-sheets. Let 
fact is, that for the very same work the esti- them look out the last they received, if they 
mates of a. dozen printing establishments will have not destroyed it in despair, and compare 
be found to vary^ow fifty to a hundred and it with our figures. 

Our first shall be an account rendered a few 
years since by a very eminent publishery and 
* Of course wo except miracles. If a work have an any author who is inexperienced in such docu- 
enormous sale, such, for instance, as Layard's “Niue- mcnts is quite welcome to a perusal of the 
Teh —but upon what terms that was published we do original. The Work was in two volmncs 

OW not quite .0 cicely printed a. «Mac- 
.wUbw up the return. aulay’s Hutory of England."' 

Account of Publication and Sale of a Worh entitUd -, icrirtcn by - , Eeq,t puhliehtd by - ; 2 volg, 

demy 8eo., by —' ■, on joint account with —. Eeq. 

nr 

18— ^ d. 18— •X rf, 

Man, To printing 600 copies of the work, May, By 600 copies prmted, 

2 vols. demy 8vo...146 14 9 liOss 39 presented, 

Paper,* reams 64| ^my at 24s. 66 U 0 —-- 

Paid for Index .. e.e. 4 4 0 461 

Boarding copies present^. 1 0 0 273 (sold as 263) at 19#. 249 17 0 

Advertising. 61 4 6 . . . i. j 

Five ner cent, on amount of Sales for 183 remaining on hand. 

risk of bad debts .. 12 10 0 Peficit..... . 41 16 2 

J6291 12 21 X291 12 2 


* As one resm will print 600 sheets, there roust have been 65 sheets in the two volumes. The price of printing, 
therefore was 2/. IS#. 4d. a sheet. The corrections were nnusuaUy few. 
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Now, let US suppose that we had n6 co- perior resources, inexhaustible magazines of 
partner in this affair, but had gone, with money t^pe, and exceedingly careful of their reputa- 
in our hands, to the cheapest market. We tion for good workmanship. The account 
hare before us an estimate for an exactly simi- wouldgland thus:— 
lar work, supplied by a house of vastly su- 

Account of Profit and Loss on a Work mtitledf ^e. 


Dr, 

18— £ S. d. 

Majf, To printing 500 copies of the work, 

2 toIsm (loniy 8v(i., as per contract, 

55 sheets, at 1/. 12a. ; add for 

corrections 7s. 6d. yor sh^ (this is 
n large allowance, because the work 
in question was only a reprinted 


edition)..... .. HO 0 0 

Paper—reams 54| at 19x. 51 17 10^ 

In<kx. d 4 0 

Boarding. 1 8 0 

Adrertising (which would have in¬ 
cluded more than all the ^ective 

adrertising).* . 40 0 0 

rublishcr's ten per cent. 25 9 2^ 


£232 19 1 

Thus, after making ample allowance for 
every legitimate expense, we convert a deRcit 
of 41/. 2r/. into a surplus of 21/. Or/. 

To this must he added at least 37/. 12^, for the 
stock on hniid, when sold off at 4.v. a copy—a 
matter which of course no autlior dare inquire 
about witii the original formidable balancc- 
slicct before him. 

This was a very unsuccessful work; yet in a 
partnership account of less than three himdred 
pounds there is a difference of G3/. 7s, Wd. 
between the publisher's charges and the charges 
at which tne same work could have been 
brought out by employing ordinary tradesmen. 

If we take our own most liberal and amplo 
estimate of the actual cost of printing and ad¬ 
vertising these two volumes, we shall Rnd it to 
amount to 197/. 9«. lOJd, If wc take our esti¬ 
mate also of what the publisher received (and 
the two do not materially differ), wo sliall find 
that amount to 292/. The puhlhher there- 
fore realized a profit of 94/. lox, lOJd. out of 
a co-partnership which shewed a deficit of 
41/. loj*. 2d, to the anthm\ 

If we'fiuppose that additional copies to tlio 
amount of 41/. l&t. 2d, had been sold^ the 
publisheris profit would have risen to 
136/. lOjf. and the autlioris account would 
still have shewn nothing due to him. 

Let every man who has written, or intends 

* * The publisher credit for 263 copies, although 
1^3 weresold, taking, therefore, onciu mry tweaty-fiTe: 
we have calculated tliat not more th^ one-half would 
be sold to tbo bookselters in twenty-fives. The difference, 
however, is only Al. 15s. The receipts, therefore, would 
be—Sales 2541.12«.: 188 copies sold off at 4s. a copy, 
37/. I2s. ; Total, 292L 4«. 


Cr, 

18— £ 9. <U 

May, By 500 copies printed, 

I.<ess 39 presented, 

481 

273 (sold as 268) at 19s. 254 12 0 

188 remaining uiisuhi. 

Pbopit!!! .. .... 21 12 9 


£232 19 1 

to write a book, pause upon tbeso figures, and 
read them over again. So far from exsiggc. 
rating, we have very much understated our case. 

Wo have compared the balance-sheet just 
dissected with others from different publishing 
houses, and wc find that it is a fair average 
example. Man}' liave additional items for 
warehouse-room,' and coffee-house expenses 
upon subscription sales. 

As wc have put Mr. llardwicke’s book at 
th(» head of this paper, perhaps wc ought to 
say a word about it. This gentleman is certainly 
not one of the magnates of the trade, and there¬ 
fore it is unnecessary to expend much notice 
upon him. However, as lie has appealed to 
authors in a published pamphlet, wc will give 
him what publicity we can. 

Mr. Hardwicko’s gi'eat discovery “ to ena¬ 
ble authom to put tijeir literary productions 
before the public without pecuniary risk or loss 
of interest in copyright” is the notable old- 
fashioned expedient of getting up a preliminary 
subscription list. When this subscription list 
is got up, the author is to go to Mr. Hard- 
%ricko and let him print and publish liis book 
—the publisher taking the commissiou and the 
author —the profits. 

But we must allow this persuasive gentleman 
to speak for himself— 

Take, as another example, the publication of a Bccord 
of Travels, or a Narrative of Personal Adventures, a lalo 
of “ moving accidents by flood and field the usual extent 
of a work of ^is nature is two volmuM, post Uvo., com- , 
prising alMUt 860 pages each, the price 21a. Suppose 
that the Ale of 200 copies, at 18«. per copy, cotuu bo 
guaranteed by subscription, the price to non-subscribers 
being fixed at fils., a profit of considerably more than 
lOOL woiAd result from the transaction, os the following 
account will shew 
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pleasing to the earaof enterprising speculators 
upon the gullibility of book clubsi and partly 
bmuse it 18 suspected that if our reviews were 
‘^gutted "—to use the polite phrase of the pro¬ 
fession—we should probably print the original 
and the counterfeit in parallel columns in our 
next Number. Nevertneless, we have half-^- 
dozen advertisements now before U8| wherein the 
Nbw Quahterly Review is quotal for 
some sugary, insipid sentence upon books that 
appeared long before the “N. Q. R.” came into 
existence, and which wAc therefore never no¬ 
ticed in our pages. These instances occur in a 
list we had drawn up with much trouble, and 
which compares what the different Reviews did 
really say of certain books, with what they are, 
in the “ Opinions of the Press,” represented to 
have said. We regret to find that its length 
must exclude it, for it would have shed but 
little amusement over this dull paper. 

The speculating bibliopoles are locusts upon 
the leaves of literature. They eat up every 
tiling—but do they do any good ? Let us 
hear Thomas Carlyle upon this, for he is n 
man having experience— 

** A century ago there was in the bookselling guild— 
if never any royalty of spirit (as how could such bo 

* looked for there?)—yet a spirit of solid merchanthood^ 
*' which had its value in regard to the prosaic parts of 
Miterature, and is ever to^o thankfully remembered 

* there. 13y this solid merchant spirit, if wc take the 

* victualling and furnishing of such an oiitcrprUo as 

* Sfimud JoknmrCs Hnglish Dictiomry for its liighest 
' feat (as perhaps wo Justly may); and many a Petifoti* 
^ Memoinat Hneydopadia Britfinnica, &c. &c., in this 
^country and in others for its lower, wc must gratefully 

* admit the real usefulness, respectability, and merit to 

* tile world. But in later times, owing to many causes 

* which have been active, not on tho hook guild alone, 
such spirit has long locu diiuinishiug, and has now as 
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'* good as disappeared, without hope of resuscitation in 

* that quarter. The spirit of tlie book trade, it is monm- 
fully evident, is that of modem trade generally, no 

'* better and no worse->a hand-to-mouth spirit, incapable 
*of ever again paying for even a Johnson's 
tiouary ;** not what 1 can call a merchant spirit, but 
(on the great or on the small scale) a shopkeeper one* 

* Such is tho melancholy fact, so far as my experience 
'*and observation have taught mo to form an opinion. 
■* If my vote is inquired of in the matter, I grieve to say, 
' and am not conscious of either anger or of favour in 
' saying, it is authentically tills; which leads me, and 

* indeed has long since led me, to infer that the Pub- 

* lisluiig Guild, taking large wages for doing indispen* 
sable work, and quite omitting to do it, is in no sue or 

* lusting position before the piiblic, and will prove inca- 
pnblo of standing, unless it con escape being inquired 
into."* 


Mr. Chapman published this opinion as 
bcarine^ upon tbe booksellers. It hasJiothin|r to 
do with the booksellers, and the bookeellcu's have 


no co?n?/iunity of mtercst mth the great hook^ 
speculatoreandaiithor-grinderaofthernetropolh. 
If these last could he put down literature would 
flourish ill their destruction. Perhaps the time 
may arrive when the suggestions of Mr. Car¬ 
lyle and Mr. Babbage may be carried out; and 
authors, by means of an Association, will dis¬ 
tribute their works to the trade without the in¬ 


tervention of any publisher, aided only by the 
wholesale booksellers, who now, in effect, do 
all the publishers’ work, by supplying the retail 
trade, arranging terms of credit, and keeping 
accounts. But if this time be not come, quite 
sure we are that the best means of hastening it 
is to lay bare the mysteries of the speculating 
piiblisliing system, and to explain to authors 
the hidden things of a balance-sheet. 


Report of Meeting on tho Commerce of Literature, 

p.7. 
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ARS LOGICA. 

The Art of Reatonhig; afopnlaTRxpo»Hion of the Principles of LogiCf inductive and deductive. 

By Samuel Neil. London: Walton and Mabcrly. 1853. 


All logicians are agi eed that the first requisite 
to sound logical argument is u perfect definition 
of the subject-matter to be proved. But no 
two logicians are thoroughly agreed as to what 
is the perfect definition of logic. 

What the jwpiilar idea of logic was in the 
time of Socrates may be read in the ** Clouds’* 
of Aristophanes^ where the philosopher is made 
to put it in a catalogue of unintelligible pt*- 
danti'ios. 

c 

Koi Sia\eSiv - 

Ka\ TeparelaVf Ka\ irepiAe^iVy Koi Kpovo’iVy kui 
KaraAij'ilriv. 

What Socrates’ own idea was may perhaps be 
read in Plato, although we rather doubt the 
identity of the Socrates of Plato with the So¬ 
crates who existed in the flesh, Aristotle docs 
not venture upon an exact definition, and in¬ 
deed the “Organon” sometimes trenches upon 
the territories of grammar and rhetoric. Zeno 
thought that logic was the right use of reason; 
the schoohiieu mixe<l up the cjTors of Zeno, as 
to tlic true nature and object of the science, with 
the true canons of Aristotle. In their hands it 
became so ridiculous, that Bacon, Descartes, 
Malicbrnnche, and Locke, came to the resem*. 
Aristotle was in danger of being disavowi*d by 
the great(*st intellects, because he hail beenniis- 
undci'stood by the smallest. Sanchez had re¬ 
vived the old scepticism of Pyn’ho, 

“ All that -wo knov is, nothing can be known,” 

as Byron translates the doctrine; but I’omeni- 
bering,possibly,the cajutal reply ofLucrctius— 

—nil wiri hi quiR putat, id quoqne iicscit 
An sriri possit, qui rc nil scire fatetur. 

Sanclicz boldly accepted the conclusion, “ Nec 
unuin lioc scio, mo nihil scire, eoujector tanicu 
nec nio nec alios.” But qiiesliori whetber 
Sanchez meant much more than that logic deals 
only with probabilities. Aconcio had drawn 
nearer to tlic true definilioii *of logic, when he 
defined jt to be “recta contemplandi docen- 
diqu^ratio,” than Bacoti did when he spoke of 
it as “ spiiiosaj subtililatis laqueus ac tcndicula;” 
yet Bacon, as we shall presently see, knew, 
better than any man who had preceded him, 
the true practical use of the art. 

In this country logic had been maintained 
in its own modest sphere as “ an instrumental 
art” by the University of Oxford. Scotland 
had wandered after the llamian theories,' per¬ 
haps uncoiiciously influenced by the fact that 
Ramus was a Huguenot, and a victim of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. Cambridge 
took little note of the syllogistic system. Oxford 


alone insisted upon it as iiulispcnsablc to every 
graduate. At the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tmy the true logic, according to the Oxford 
University^ was comprcliended in a clear and 
concise treatise by Dr. Aldrich,* who propounded 
the definition which is now accepted by all 
sound logicians, that logic is “Am instrumen- 
talis dirigens mentem in cognitione rerum ”—an 
instrumental art, keeping straight the operations 
of the mind in the acquirements of knowledge. 

Aldrich’s treatise was no more an original 
system of logic than the thirty-nine articles 
arc a new religion. It was an authoritative 
statement of tlic true olFice of the art, and a con¬ 
cise account of the tools wherewith it is worked, 
and the rules for working. It has ]>cen trans¬ 
lated by lluish, and e\))anded by Wbatcley; it 
has been umlervalucd by flalhnn, and treated 
somewhat contemptuously by Mill; but it never 
has been, and never <’an be, supersevh’d. JMat- 
Ihiffi and Zumpt are mure elaborate gmm- 
marians than tlie Eton grammars wdiieli we 
learn at scliool, but tlu! tutor Avill jiroducc 
but indifTcrent scliohits v.lio shall overlook 
the importance of fixing tin* ordinaiy rules 
of syntax firmly in flie piijiirs mind before 
he takes him uinong the difliculties of the finer 
distinctions and more curious elegancies of the 
Greek and Latin languages. 

Tims it is with the art of Logic. Aldrich must 
be learnt by Iieart—his weniori'i fechniva must 
be well fixed in the mind : when the student has 
done this, and not beiiire, he will know what 
the art is, and be in a position to acquire skill 
in its exercise. 

When he has mastered this accidence of logic 
he will understand the jirinciples upon which 
every mind viK^f o])ei*atc wh(*n a correct syllo¬ 
gism is formed. His terms of art will give him 
the facility' of immeiliately designating any one 
of these principles, and also of designating any 
violation of them. If any one should argue 

* Dean Aldrich was a man of the utmost versatility 
of acquirement, and may be cited as an egregious example 
that the study of our art is not inconsistent with &c 
liToliost sallies of wit. Not only did lie prepare for pub¬ 
lication Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, and com¬ 
pare anthems for tho service of liis Cathedral Church, but 
he is tlie autlior of the celebrated University Epigram. 
“Causiebibendi’*— 

Si bene quid motnini causal sunt quinque bibeodi 
Uospitis advontus—presens sitii5-~atque futura 
Aut vioi bonitas—aut qua libet altera causa. 

He built Feckwatcr quadrangle from his own designs; he 
wrote and composed tho still well-known catch, 

“ Hark, the merry Christ-Church bells 
and, in honour of his own favourite indulgence, he added 

A smoking catch," to be sung by four men smoking 
their pipes. 
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thug—The Oxford clay beine a middle oolitic 
formation is thcrefoi'e necessarily identical with 
the Coral rag,”, ho will be able not only to de* 
tect the presence of a fallacy in this argumeiil, 
but he ■will be able to shew exactly >vJiere the 
fallacy lies, and what portion of the argument 
is faulty. He will reduce it to a syllogism 
thus— 

All Oxfoixl clay is u middle oolitic fonnatioii; 

All Coral mg is a middle oolitic fonnatlon; 
Therefore 

All Oxford clay is Coral rag. 

The logical student will know that the middle 
term of this syllogism, being in each ease the 
pi*edicate of nn affirmative jn-opoHitiori, cnmiot 
he distributed in cither; nnd he will tliereforc* 


know, without any refercn(’(*^to what his notions 
{tiehors the argument) may he ns to the truth 
or falsehood of the third proposition, that it 
cannot he a true eoncliisioii from the premises 
put forward. 

This is a very siinjile example, and will arouse 
at once the two objections which ignorance 
always opposes to logic. The lii'st is, that any 
sensible man would have seen tin* faultincss of 
this masoning without the logic; the second is, 
that a long life* would ho too short to settle the 
commonest disi)ule, if we were to r<‘diUH3 every 
urgument into syllogisms. 

To the fimt we answer, that our sensihio frieml 
might or might not have s(‘cn the error. If lie 
hnp|}cnod to have a preconceived notion tlmt 
Oxford clny and Coral rag arc identical sub¬ 
stances, he would vi*ry possibly have; allowed 
the reasoning to pass unquestioned. A man 
ignomnt of logic can always prostitute his resi- 
soning powers to the d(‘fenee of his pr(‘judiees, 
and can seldom help doing so; a logician cannot 
do lliis •without receiving now and tlien some 
smart twinges from his outi’agcd art. 

We are not addressing ourselves only to 
logicians, nor do wa ]>rofoss to have the power 
of coinpmssion whicli enabled Pi*odicus to 
mveal the whole mystery of grammar in a 
single lecture—a page of the New Quautehly 
can, we fear, he made in no sense a nrevrijKovra 
Apaxfi^v ; hut wc think tlmt, without 

giving other and more intricate examples of 
fallacious argument, everyone ought to see that 
there must be an advantage in being able to 
test an argument by rules which prejudice can¬ 
not ignore or deny. 

Thu second objection is easily disposed of. 
The logician no more stops to reduce every 
argument into syllogisms, than a man wdio has 
Icamt grammar stops to parse every sentence, 
or tlian a reader stops to spell every word. 
The logician, the grammarian, and the reader 
or writer, reasons, criticises, or reads or writes, 
with his logic, his syntax, or his ortlio^phy, 
well fixed m his memory. These rules serve 


him to avoid an error unconsciously, or to detect 
it without an effort. Constant exercise in the 
use of his rules, or rather, perhaps, the constant • 
presence of his rules in his mind, has made 
them part of his mind; a violation of them 
strikes like u false note on the ear of the 
musician, or a false concord on the car of the 
scholar. 

Those who have ignorantly ridiculed logic— 
and wc fear we must include Dr. Wliewml in 
this category—Khould extend their disapproval 
to every art. Tt is hard to discover how the 
axioms of gcomctiy <;ould have escaped their 
sarcasm. On the other hand, those who have 
learned Aldrich by heart for thejnirposc of 
passing the Oxfowl schools, hut who liavc 
rested content with this acquisition, and arc 
suipriscd to find they can reason no better than 
if tliey bad never learned their “ Quas ca vel 
hyp,” are much in the position of a person 
who, having Just learned the chnractora of short¬ 
hand, is surprised that he cannot rt>port u rapid 
speaker. 

liOgin, when it 1ms cnicretl into a man’s mind, 
gives him th(» facnilly of feelhttj whether a con¬ 
clusion docs or doc>s not [U'opcriy arise from the 
premises stated ; or if no premises be stated, it 
enables him to feel what must ho the assumed 
premises from which only tiie conclusion could 
he so drawn. Jt gives him the instinct of pick¬ 
ing out the particular proposition which, if 
rlciiifxl, <losli*uy^thc conclusion ; aiming liim, 
therefore, with the power, not only of discovering 
the fallacy of a faulty nrgumeut, but also of 
d(;nliiig with that still more common artifice, 
w'Jujrein a conclusion is logically drawn, but 
some one of tln^ concealed premises is false. 
Nature lias endowed <*vcry man with sonio no¬ 
tions of right and wrong in reasoning: logic 
gives those notions names, dc^ribes them as 
they appear in minds of the. highest order, and 
stumps them as the canons of man’s reason. 
Even Bacon allows and insists upon the value 
of logic in this sense—Neque solum dirigunt, 
sed et roborant; siciit sagittandi usus et habitus, 
non tantum facit ut melius quis rollimet, sed 
ut itreum tendat forliorem.” 

We have no space here to enUu' •upon the 
wide field of disputation disclosed by tu|^v^rd 3 
syllogistic and inductive: rightly understood, 
there is no difference between the two. The 
most copious induction in physical subjects 
must depend upon the ti'uthof a major pre¬ 
miss—that where similar results i-ecur under 
similar circumstances they prove an universal 
natural law. Deny that proposition, and 
your inductions will have no universal con¬ 
clusion. Upon oidinary matters of human 
action your inductions will want another major 
premiss. Thus, suppose we adduce a hundred 
instances of having met A in Oxford Street, at 

C2 
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a particular spot and at a ])articulai' moment; 
tills induction is only the minor premiss to a 
major, which must declare that iliere is a pro~ 
hahilUy that what has occured in a hundred 
Bucccssirc days will recur in the hundred ami 
first. Call it svllof'istic, enthymematic, soritic, 
or inductive, all reasoning is to be resolved into 
the first })rinciple of comparing two propositions 
together, and saying whether they agree or dis^ 
agree, and if so, to what extent. 

Docs logic go beyond this ? We believe not. 
Nearly all the heresies of the art proce(*d from 
this—that indolent word-splittei's liave tided to 
make latiocination do the work of obsciwatioii. 
They have called upon logic to dcteminc, not 
only whether conclusions are true or false, but 
also whether propositions arc true or false. 
Logic has nothing to do with propositions when 
they are not presented as conclusions, excc]>t to 
accept them. It is for other sciences to deter¬ 
mine upon their truth or falsehood as proposi¬ 
tions. Ihusifwcsay 

“ Every production of an Acarus Crossii is a 
work of aboriginal creation ; 

Mr. Weekes produced an Acarus Crossii, 
ThiU’oforc 

Mr. Weekes performed a work of aboriginal 
crealloii; 

wc dmw a correct logical conclusion, and wc 
find it identical witii a monstrous alisurdity; 
but logic is not n'sponsibic for the truth of 
either of the jivomiscs whence the conclu&ion 
is deduced. 

When we affirm, liowcver, that logic does no 
more tliuii test eonclusions by ascertaining the 
propositions that must be admitted or assumed 
before the conclusion can be warranted—or, 
which is in eflect the same thing, that logic 
only points out the proper conclusion to be 
drawn from admitted premises — wc do not 
eitlier deny or undervalue the labours of tliose 
logicians ^^ho, like Whateley and Mill, have 
undertaken to investigate ** the conditions under 
which the human mind persuades itself that it 
has sufficient grounds for n conclusion which 
it has not orrivcd at by any of the legitiinnto 
methods of induction.” No logical student 
would willingly forego the advantage of tlie 
Arcjihjphop’s chapter on Fallacies, or would 
leave unread his appended chapter on ambi¬ 
guous terms. In learning the laws of healthy 
reasoning, we had also learned the conditions 
of unsound reasoning, for contrarioi'um eadeni 
est scientia. But in medicine it is useful to 
name and •catalogue our diseases, and note their 
svmptoms, that we may recognise them when 
they appiar, and know their cause, tioturc, and 
cure, without the trouble of tracing the exact 


anatomical derangement in each particular 
case. So in logic we catalogue our fallacies ; 
and a reasoner who has good store of these 
fixed in his mind will be very much helped 
thereby in the detection of bad reasoning. 
Most of those which occur in conversation or 
in writing will be recognised immediately as 
old familiar faces* Thu logician will receive 
them as a detective would a disguised thief— 
tell at once his particular class of ofience, and 
call him by his name. Bat to understand a 
fallacy, we must understand why it is so; and 
for that purpose wc must be able to point out 
the false link in the chain of reasoning, to 
bring to light the violated rule that is huddled 
up in the sorites. 

When Mill applies logic to the moral sciences 
we follow him as to a difficult exercise in rules 
already laid down; but wc see at once the jus¬ 
tice of his own observation, that tliesc five 
chapters of his work arc but “ a kind of sup¬ 
plement or appendix.” Except as an example 
of its rules, the chuptcre on tlic moral sciences 
in Mr. Mill’s treatise have no more to do with 
logic, than the definition of a good man has to 
do with the propi iety of a verb agreeing with 
its nominative case in number and person. 

Modern treatises upon logic arc so numerous, 
that to catalogue them here would I)C to fill an 
uriprofilahlc page. To every one of tliem this 
observation applies. Whatever use they have 
must be for those who know all the grammar 
of logic. No one can read Mill without great 
pleasure and instruction; but Mill never yet 
imdc a logician. This book has improved, or 
even matured many a logician, but it can only 
mahe snmtterers. So with Mr. Neil’s work, 
which wc have placed at the head of this ar¬ 
ticle as the most r. cent logic-book. In spite 
of some pedantry und affectation, it brings to¬ 
gether an amount of infoimation upon the sub¬ 
ject of the art which will be read with profit, 
and some of which can he found in no other 
handv book. But it will not do as a substitute 
for either Aldrich or Whutcley. 

There is no royal road to logic. It is an 
art, and not a science. Wc do not mean this 
absolutely, for of course every art has its rules 
of art, and these are the science of'that art. 
But the object of logic is to be used as an art— 
used with a facility that constant practice only 
can give. Give car to us, impatient student. 
Even as you learnt your alphabet before you 
attempted to read, so learn your Aldrich liefure 
you attempt to analyse with Whateley, to pur¬ 
sue cunnotatives with Mill, or to discuss per¬ 
ceptivity with Samuel Neil. 
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THE CZAR AND THE SULTAN. 

I. KigmetjOr the Doom By Charles MacFablane. London: Bosworth. 1803. 

II. The Unman Shores oj the Black Sea,' By Laurence Oliphant. W. Blackwood. 

III. The BnssHin Q^nestmi; or, the Crisis in the Bast, Authorized Traiislatioii from the 

French of L. Leouzon le Due, late Charjre de Mission to the Courts of Russia and Fin* 
land. By J, 11, UiiQUiiAiiT. Clarke k Co. 

IV. The Ottonian Bmpire audits Besonrees, By E. II. Mitchelson. Simpkin and Co. 

V. Ranke's Strria, Bosnia, and the Slai^e Pivvinces, Translated by Mrs. Alexander 

Kerr. Bohn's Standard Library. Bohn. 


In our last Number we gave a summary of the 
historical events which led to the establishment 
of the Turks in Europe, and of the subsequent 
combats which appear to foreshadow their ex- 
tiilsion. It is no part of our vocation to ba« 
ance the cliances of war, or to oHer specula¬ 
tions which a telegraphic despatch may per¬ 
chance cither verify or contradict while this 
Number is parsing from the hands of the pul)- 
lisher to that of the reader. Of course every 
book-maker who can hold a pen is writing fur 
dear life, and every individual who bus ever 
seen the Golden Horn is otfering his valuable 
opinion to the British public, and pointing out 
the exact manner in which Turkey may be 
either saved or partitioned. 

The liivt of these is Mr. !Mncfar1ane, the 
attorney-general of despotism: the gentleman 
w'ho put down Mr. Gladstone, when the latter 
could hold silence no longer on the subject of 
the atrocities of the king ofNaples^and who 
seems to have a special mission to eulogize all 
that ordinary mortals abhor. We cannot, 
however, congratulate the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria upon their advocate. ^‘Kismet'’ 
appears to bo a mere rerhanff'S of a former 
work on the same subject, and by the same au¬ 
thor. We have searched it tbroiigli in vain fur 
some novelty. Tliorc is nothing in it that was 
not said, and much better said, in the work of 
Mr. St. John, noticed in our hist Number. 

Mr. Macfurlanc’s sole original idea is con¬ 
tained in the following passage:— 

As far as the people are concerned, 1 am porsnaded 
tliat even a Russian army, preserving good discipline, and 
carefully abstaining from any insults to the women 
(there remains little or no religious feeling to offend), 
would not encounter, in any of the parts of Asiatic or 
European Turkey I visited, tlm slightest resistance from 
tho Mussulman population, oltliuugh the people are all 
armed. 

Even this, however, is not much more ridicu¬ 
lous than the nonsense wc used to hcai* about 
50,(XX) Frenchmen landing at Dover, and the 
Guards evacuating London. Macfarlane ought 
to be made guide and Provost-Marshal to Uiis 
happy Russian army, which is to march un- 
resisUkl through Turkey. There is a certain 
Russsan pnnee now commanding in Walla- 
chia who would not be niggard in rewarding 
such service. The next is not at all new. 


TIio Turk can only be formidable as a IHirk: attempt 
to modernise, to Euroneaniso his habits, his mind, or 
oven his costume, he will lose all tlie powor, the energy, 
tho grandeur of his native and original character, without 
.acquiring the quickness, tlio dexterity, tho vivacity of 
that wliicli is so foreign to his nature. Tho turbaned, 
tho*scimitareii, the loose-trousered TurkVill never fall 
into the trim and disciplined lino of an European regi¬ 
ment : if he dues, his movements, instead of being free, 
majestic, and vigorous, will bo awkward and constrained. 
As ho is iuitiatol in modern liabits, tho staid and solemn 
dignity of his manners will depart, and what will re¬ 
place it ? 

This has been suid a hundred times, and has 
now been contradicted by events. Nov htis tho 
following calumnious trash about the officers 
Horving in the Turkish army more foundation 
in flict, or more novelty iu invention. 

Of late years some educated officers of various nations 
have been engaged as instructors, hut one, after tho other, 
they lure all been driven away in disgust. They found 
tliciuselvcs thwarted at every step by tlie ignorant, indo¬ 
lent, rapacious Tnrks pot over their liouds. 8hoc- 
iiinkers, pipe-vendors, baekals, common buatmen, to-day, 
and colonels of regiments, geiieral.H of division, and 
Roshas to-morrow: Allows wlio plundered their men, and 
who would never bo brought to understand tho most 
simple military formation or evolution. 'Iheu again, 
these well-qualified Frank officers were never nllowcd 
to take tho command, or really to fill tho post of officers 
in the iSultairs service, for these things must bo reserved 
exclusively for Turks and Massulniaiis. Omcr I'asba, 
an ex-sergeant and deserter from tho Austrian army, has 
fought in tho field with Turk.s, and has held high com¬ 
mands ; but the said Omer, a reprubato iu all things, 
became a rciiegado and sham Mussulfhan before he was 
admitted to such honours. 

Again— 

Hardly one of these fellows has ever been more than a 
non-commissioned officer in Ills own country: here they 
suddenly become captains, majors, colonels. 'Ilicso are 
the men the great Paslnns prefer. Ijow-born and low-bred, 
they can submit to Turkish arrt^auce, and to treatment 
which no gentleman can possibly tolerate. One may 
conceive how competent arc thcbo rem^odesjo the con¬ 
duct of an army iu tho field. 'J hen, who would answer 
a single hour for the honour or common honcst^f%uch 
a canaille ? Tlioy have deserted their colours; they bare 
doseriet! their religion 1 I.Gt Russia, or any other as* 
sailant of Turkey, tempt them with a bribe, and 
tJiey will desert the Sultan, and sacrifice his troops. 

Of course the idea of Mr. Macfarlan^ig, to 
partition Turkey, and especailly to give Austria 
a very large slice, Austria is always a very 
greatYavourite of Mr. Macfarlane. 

It will be a great deal to get the Turks fairly ont of 
Christendom. The populations of iServia, Bosnia, and 
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the Turkish portion of Hcrsegovino (for Austria has 
already a part of that.country) would assimilate, blend, 
and amalgamate with tlicir neighbours, the sUto popu¬ 
lations of the Austrian nmpire. But I would rire to 
. the Bouse of Hapsburgh a much larger share in the par¬ 
tition, and secure to her, by an European treaty, and the 
guarantee of all tho great powers, the freo navigation of 
the Danube, from the frontiers of Hungary to the em¬ 
bouchures of tiiti Black ^ea. 

Russia! ][ow is it that this name, whether 
it intrudes upon uh in pnnt, or assails our onrs 
in conversation, awakens only feelinejs of ro- 
pupiance and aversion? Why does the name 
of Russia “ stink Tthe nostrils”? Tlic eaiisa 
is flagrant. In an age when civilization is 
more widely extending its(dftlmii at any former 
perio<l of the world’s history; when the tpue 
principles of government arc becoming every 
day better understood, illustrated, and adopted ; 
and tho divine light of Christianity is still 
mon; and more diffused ; at such a time the 
great potentate whose dominion stretches over 
the half of Jiurope and a third of Asia, in¬ 
stead of bending all the energies at his com¬ 
mand towards dt'veloping n'Honrccs vast as Jiis 
empire, appears upon the scene as a sroond 
Alaric; aye, even outdoes Ids prototype of 
the fiftli century. That ruthless marauder was 
but th(! exponent of the ferocity of the savage 
tribes he led to rapine and shiugliter, while; he 
of the jircsent day, in the nddst of cnlighbii- 
ment, would fain thrust us back into the barha- 
rous ages, under the darkness of wbieh alone, 
could he hope to proseruto such di'signs as 
his with impunity. The Russian Czaivs, as 
we recently shew'cd, aflcct to be lineally dc*- 
scended from, and tlierefovo rightful heirs of, 
the Greek emperors. The present scli-stylo(l 
representative of the Csesars, lioM-ever, will 
scarcely put himself in comparison with tho 
lii*st of that glorious line. When tlie great 
Julius led his enthusiastic and devoted legions 
across the Ihthieonyio oppose and thwart those 
pseudo-patriots who, ji'aloiis of his ixmown, 
sought to imbue their coimti* 3 -men with their 
own baseness and' ingratitude, bo thereby 
laid the foundation of the mightiest empire the 
world ever saw, the triumphs of which in art, 
literature, and arms, will be felt and recognised 
in their ennobling effects so long as the eartli 
endures. * The modem successor of the Cffsars, 
on the other hand, when he sent his mvading 
hordes across the Pruih, did but ** cry liavoe, 
and let slip the dogs of war!” His manifesto 
issued on the occasion manifested nothing but 
his remiution to set at nought all considerations 
of jusuce and political morality. The transac¬ 
tion itself may be regarded as the must recent 
and most unblushing illustration of the old fable 
of the wolf and the lamb, with the important 
exception that, in this case, the supposea lamb 
has shewn both teeth and claws, and good 


position to use them. One cry, and that a cry 
of exultation, arose throughout Europe when it 
became known that the Turks, so far fwm per¬ 
mitting themselves, as had been anticipated, 
to be trodden under foot by their invaders, had 
crossed the Danube under the conduct of their 
daring and skilful general at four differeu- 
pnints simnllancously, made a successful ad¬ 
vance from Kalifat, and giiincd a signal victory 
at Oltenitzn over the marauding enemy, who 
thus reecivefl, wliat we did hope, Avoiild have 
pi*ov(‘d, only the first instalmeiil of the punish¬ 
ment due to Ills misdeeds. 

Strange, ind(?(;d, that sutisfaetion should 
be the universal sentiment wdiere Mahometans 
were the victom and Christians the vanquished. 
But the problem admits of a double solution; 
fii’stly, the ancient maxim that must be ever 
deeply imprinted in the liuman heart, Pint 
jiistitia runt coslum; serondly, the fact, un¬ 
welcome as it is iiieouteslible, that tin* jirogress 
of civilization and Ciivistiaiiity would lie ob¬ 
structed, rallier than aided, by the extension of 
Russian rule to the Turkish provinces. 

As regards the first point, M'hcllior civilization 
would be advanced under Russian auspices, 
the notoriously vicious system of the govern¬ 
ment of Russia is amply illustrated by Mr. 
Olijdianf in the vivacious and instructive volume 
b(f has h(T(; given l(» lla; public. Starting from 
St. Petersburg, lit* went bv railway to Moscow', 
tlioiice making bis way to Xijni Novgorod at 
the time of the great annual fair, of which a 
very animated picture is presented. Embarking 
there on the Volga, lie de.-eended that river, per 
steamer, as far us Zaritzin, where he traversed 
the intermediate (‘ountrv of the Cossacks to the 
Don; travtdled along iis banks to Rostov on the 
sea ol‘ Azof, crossing which to Ke'rteli, he made 
a lour of the Crimea, visiting all its remarkable 
townsaiidantiquitics,and returned homeward by 
way of Odessa and the Danube. Mr. Oliphant 
took full advantage of the opportuuilics aftordod 
him l)y this varied route to make himself ac- 

S uainicd, not only wdlli the scenery, but w'ith 
1 C moral and political aspect of the country 
through which he passed. In the performance 
of this undertaking lie proves himself an acute 
and impartial observer, and one whose opinions 
and deductions from what he saw, are worthy 
of serious attention at the pi'esent time, both by 
statesmen and by the public generally. His 
account of the actual state of Russia is, as we 
have intimated, of the most unfavourable cha¬ 
racter. Corruption of the gi’ossest kind is the 
mund substmtiim of the government system; 
bribes, the order of the day from the highest 
officials to the lowest As regards the mass pf 
the people, education, so far from being encou¬ 
rage, is absolutely prohibited, excepting in the 
largo towns, which are very few and iar between. 
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Russia/’ the author remarks^ ** is almost 
devoid of an tirhan population. Sr. Peters¬ 
burg, Moscow, and Otlcssa arc the only cities 
where the populations exceed 100,000; indeed, 
there is some doubt whether that of Odessa 
reaches tliis dgure. There are only four towns 
containing more than 50,0tX) inhabitants each, 
and eighteen or twenty with populations ex¬ 
ceeding 25,000. In iiict, it has been computed, 
from otHcial reports, that there is only one town 
with an overage population of 7000 in mi area 
of 130 square miles.” 

A fitting adjunct to the prohibition of edu¬ 
cation, is (he licence awarded, or raliier the en¬ 
couragement giv(*n, to the people to iiidulgi? in 
drunkenness, in order tliat an incrcsisod revenue 
may (luis be derived from the duty on intoxi¬ 
cating iiquoi-s. 

It sooins*thal men. whilo in :i state nf intuxiratiou 
have, in this country, au isnonal claim upon tin* pro¬ 
tection of tlic government, since the sums ilrnwn from 
tho monopoly of Vinlka form an important item of the 
revenue. That then' was a «luo upprueiation of the obll- 
g.ation conferrcKt by cither parly, I learned from a Uussian 
frcutlcman. who told me iliat llic police h;id strict orders 
not to take up any person found drunk in tho streets. 
Tho uumbers of tipsy men who reeled unnoti: ed ahonl 
tho large towns scetned living testimonies to tho accuracy 
of this statement. 

In exenso of these regnlations, it may iudetHl bo urged 
that tho lliissian pp.%':ant in so degraded, at any rate, that 
it amounts to much the same thing whether he bo in a 
Ftutc of cultivated intoxication or natural incapacity. 

Tlic restrictions imposed upon trade, argue a 
degree of infatuation and narrow jirejudice dif¬ 
ficult to he understood. Trade, indeed, may 
be said to be confined to tho annua I fairs, and, 
with those exceptions, to be designedly crippled 
by the most vexatious exactions. Those only 
are licensed to niigagt* in foreign Inide wlio 
belong to th<; fir-t and seemid guild of mer¬ 
chants, and who pay a heavy tax t*or tlie pvi- 
vil(jg(?. As residents in towns they artj subject 
to other burdens, whence the anoniaiy arises 
that, at the fair of Nijni, SliefHehl cutlery and 
other foreign goods may be obtained at a con¬ 
siderably lowin’ price than at St, Petersburg, 
notwithstanding tint expense incurred of con¬ 
veying them upwards of 500 miles over a 
country offering no facilities of transit. Well 
does our author observe on this subject— 

'To explain this, it is necessary to discover the real 
principle upon which the government acts ; for it is ab¬ 
surd to suppose that it can be so infatuated as to believe 
that the protective system which it now pursues can ever 
advance the commercial interests of the country. IV)- 
jectins into tho heart of Asia, while it monopolises more 
than naif tho continent of Kurope—possessing means 
of communication with the East by way of the Caspian, 
denied to any other European power—intersected by 
rivers expressly adapted to connect the ports upon the 
four seas between which .she is situated—Russia might 
become the highway of nations. The wealth of Europe 
and Asia wo\^ thus pour into the coffers of the country 
through tho various cliannels which it alone could so ad¬ 
vantageously offer for tlie commerce of the world *, and 


the only reason why this result has not long since taken 
place, Is the virtual prohibition by tho government of the 
cxiseeuco of such a state of thin^, by its denyi^ to all 
foreign goods, tho right of transit through the Russian 
dominions. As a necessary consequence, tlie produce of 
the East passes through Sim^rna and Trebisond, instead* 
of through Tillis to Redout Kald ou the Black Sea; or— 
if there were a vaual between tho Volga and tho Don— 
by water all the way from Astrabod ami thu intermediate 
ports to Taganrog, cui Astrakhan and T^aritzin, or to 
St. Petersburg direct. Thus have th«K<o brilliant com- 
merrial designs ehorisbed by Peter the Great, and founded 
upon an anticipated oxtoiision of his eastern frontier, 
Ix'di di&tntyed by a policy unworthy the suci^ossurs of so 
enlightened a monarch; and tho«o ports on the Caspian, 
in attempts to acquire which Iio ^ac^i^lcod his political 
r«qnitatinii, are sinking undi'r inlluonces utterly blasting 
to their prosperity. 

Pruni a consideration of those circumstances, and in 
spite of the anxiety of government to induce an opposite 
belief, we are coiistruiued to supjwso‘that it is only 
solicitous for the prosperity of the nation, so loag as this 
prosperity can coexist with the jiernianent state of gross 
iguoruut'o and barbarism in which the jieoplo ure kept; 
fur it is evident that an extensive intercourse with Euro- 
»eun nations wimld open tho eyes of (his enstavtHl popu- 
ntioii, and introducu those principles of freedom which 
Would soon prove utterly snhvcrsive to the iniperiiil power 
as it at present <‘xists. In order, therefore, that tho 
traveller may duly appreriutn tho system of political eco¬ 
nomy practised by Urn govurumenl, it is necessary he 
should remumlKT that its interests and those of the people 
aru diametrically opposed to one another, lie will then 
cease to wonder that lueii-of-war, insU'ad of merchant 
steamers, regularly navigate the Caspian. The most 
wretched rraft are freighted with the rich fabrics of 
Torsia, while iron steamers are appropriated to the trans- 
])ort of precious soldiers. 

Thn p;ro;iL (lolitinul mtd yocinl ]iluguo-spot of 
Husi^ia is, however, por/doiiJ. Jit IhnL word is 
t’ojuprised wliiitovcr Cini loud to dopross tho 
cnergiLS of !i imlion, to piiritlypo ilH industry, to 
dnnoi’rtliso and d(?fci*jHlo it in every way. The 
Hiissinn serls are, in liict, in n far wor^e condi¬ 
tion limn th(.’ nep'o shives of Anterica; for 
thtjse latirr may, hy thrift and pm’sijvorinjr in 
f^ood conduct, work out their freedom ; but no 
siifdi liope can shine upon the hapless Russian, 
his solo portion being; a patcli of land, on the 
>rodiiee ofwhi(di he is expected to maintain 
limself, though the amount of labour frequently 
exacted by his mnsler pa-uludcs tlie possibility 
of his devoting adequate attention to it. Pos¬ 
sibly the wretched serfs, indurated to their lot, 
may indulge no higher iispiration.s. They arc, 
indeed, regarded and treated as so inuny heu(l 
of cattle, the keeping up tJie breed of which, is 
encouraged bv their owners as a main spurce 
ol* profit. Hear Mr, Oliphant on this subject— 

tVliaicver may bo Ibo morals of tho peasantry in ro- 
mol« districts, those living in the t«»wn6 and villages on 
the Volga aru more degraded in their habits than any 
other people amongst whom I have travelled; and they 
can hardly be said to disregard, since they have never 
been acquainted with, the ordinary decencies of life. 
What better result can indeed be expected from a system 
by which tlie upper classes arc wealthy in proportion to 
the number of seifs possessed by each proprietor ? The 
rapid increase of the population is no less an object with 
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the prirato serf-owner, than the extensive consumption 
of ardent spirite is desired by tlie govemxnent. Thus 
each Tice is prWileccd with especial patronage. Mar¬ 
riages, in the Russian sense of the term, are consum- 
, mated at an early age, and are arranged by the steward, 

' witiiout consulting wo parties—the lord's approval alone 
being necessary. Tlie price of a family ranges from 25f. 
to 40/. Our captain had taken his wife on a lease of 
firo years, the rent for that term amounting to fifty 
rubles, with the privilege of renewal at the expiration 
of it. 

Finally, as a fair sample of the detenorating 
effects of Russian misrule, the following ac¬ 
count of the province of Bessarabia may be 
cited— 

The principal port of a very fertile province, Ismael 
rarrics on a considerable trade; but the resources of 
Bessarabia are ])ut feebly developed, and it is in a far 
more dcpit«scd condition than the neighbouring districts. 
The Rubsiau political economist contends that this is 
owing entirely to the abrupt emancipation of all the serfs, 
and regards the result a*; a triumphant vindication of the 
system of serfdom. But a very slight consideration of 
the circumstances under which this wholesale liberation 
took place is sufficient to shew the unsound nature of tlie 
argument, and to prove that a measure, though indispu¬ 
tably beneficial in its(>lf, must ever be greatly iulluenccd 
in its practical ciTccts by the motives which proT^t it, 
and may be so carried out as to produce widely difwing 
results. And where a measure such as this has origi¬ 
nated, not in a desire on the part of the government to 
give freedom to the agricultural population, hut to ruin 
their owners, the Moldavian Boyars, or old lauded aris¬ 
tocracy, its wholesome tendency must bo to some extent 
neutralised; while the mal-administration of the local 
government, the intrigues and chicanery of the Russian 
employht nod the introduction of tlie prohibitive system 
of the empire into a country previously enjoying a liberal 
commercial jiolicy, form a comhiaation of evil influences 
mure than sufficient to account for the unhappy state of 
this poverty-stricken province. 

It is interesting to observe the present condition of Bess¬ 
arabia, as affording us somo idea of the probable result 
of the annexation of the Daiiubian [ rincipalitics by Russia, 
should that event ever take place. Wc have only now to 
look at the prosperous stato of those provinces, os com¬ 
pared with Bessarabia, to perceive how disastrous must bo 
the effects of such an occurrence. 

It is not to l)C ^ndered at that the inhabitants of 
Moldavia and Wallachia dread the day when the blight¬ 
ing influcnco of Russian administration will bo extended 
along the shores of the Danube as far as the Austrian 
frontier; for in the past history of Bessarabia they fore¬ 
see their own unhappy future. Should the Kmperor 
grant them a constitution, they can compare it with ^at 
which Alexander grunted to the Boyars of Bessarabia, 
and need be under no uncertainty as to the extent of its 
duration. Should he accord them npecial priviUgny they 
will at once bo able to estimate tliem at their true value, 
to anticipate^their fatal effects, and to calculate exactly 
how l^g it will be before protection in trade shall reduce 
them to a state of Bessarabian depression. 

In like manner wc Lear of the Crimea, a 
nighly-prosperous and flourishing district while 
the Moslems had possession of it, that— 

whole tracts of country, susceptible of a high state of culti¬ 
vation, and once producing abundantly, are now lying 
waste; tbeir manufactures deteriorating, their territorim 
we^th destroyed, their noble families doming extinct, 
thur poor ground down by Russian tax-ji^thercrs, and 
swindled out of tbeir substance by d^ouest sub-officials. 
Having thus sufficiently seen what the pro¬ 


spects of increased civilization would be, in 
the event of Russian dominion extending 
itself, let us consider what would be the state 
of the case as regards the interests of Chris¬ 
tianity. That the Christian subjects of the Porte 
desire no Russian sympathy or interference is 
evident from the recent address of the Greek 
Patriarch to the Sultan, in behalf of himself 
and his brethren of the Armenian and Greek 
communions, acknowledging thankfully the 
liberty secured to tluim in the exercise of their 
religion, and the other immunities they enjoyed. 

In both Principalities a decidedly hostile feel¬ 
ing existed against tlie invaders, and was mani¬ 
fested in two remarkable instances. A large 
number of young men of the best families, con¬ 
stituting the Wallachian militia, rather than 
submit to be incorporated into the Russian 
army at the command of Prince Gortschakoff, 
withdrew to the mountains, and ultimately, as 
guerillas, tmnsferred their services to Omor 
Pasha. Again, the two llospodars of Mol¬ 
davia and Wallachia preferred exile to the 
renunciation of their allegiance to the Porte. 
h''ranlic with regc at this contumacy of the 
llospodars, the Prince, efFectually to deter all 
olh(;i*H connected witli the government from 
following thrir example, sent a message to the 
Executive Council, that, if any one of them 
should quit his post or meddle M'ith politics, or 
say or do aught hostile to Russia, he would hang 
him without mercy! Demonstrating pretty 
plainly Iiow little sympathy existed between the 
ChristiansubjcctsoTthePortcondthcirA'OiV/tVant 
friends who came to vindicate their rights. The 
threat of Prince Gortschakoff to hang without 
mercy such of his fellow-Christiaiis ns happened 
to differ from him in their political views, and 
the endeavours of the JCmperor, his master, to 
excite a furious fanaticism in his people and 
army, present a somewhat unfavourable con¬ 
trast to the exemplary forbearance of the Sultan, 
who, under tlie most grievous provocation, re¬ 
frained from any retribution upon his Christian 
subjects, shewed no di8po.sitinn cither to i)ersc- 
ciite them or raise any hostile feeling against 
them, but, on the contrary, took measures to 
secure them against all molestation. 

The question which of these two manifested, in 
their conduct, the more Christian spirit, admits 
but of one answer. Take another example. The 
following account of the treatment experienced 
by the little German colony establish^ at Sa- 
repta on the Volga will sufficiently shew that 
the aflbeted solicitude of the Emperor for 
Christians in Turkey, is utterly at variance with 
his policy in regard to the spread of Christia¬ 
nity among the neathens of his own dominions, 
for this he impedes rather than encourages. 

Surrounded by tribes of barbaronsCalmucks, and visit¬ 
ed only by scircely less barbarous Russiaua, the inhabi- 
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Untsof SarepUnuinUinthe ptenuine old Saxon cbaracte 
•^adbcrc to their natWe tongue, and to the limple man- 
nersi of their fatherland. UoeODtaminated by the 
indolent and vicious habiti of those amongst whom they 
are situated, they are a prosMrous community, reaping 
the rich harvest of that industry and frugality which 
are the characteristic of their race. 

The colony was esiablished in 17G9, during the reign 
of the Empress Catharine, and consisted of but thirty 
indtridua's of both sexes. This Utile band belonged 
to the Moravian persuasion, and was under the guidance 
of some worthy missionaries, whose chief object in 
choosing so remote a locality was the conversion of the 
Calmncks. 

No sooner had some symptoms of success, however, 
attended the efforts of these noble-minded men, than 
the Greek clergy interposed, and insisted that the con¬ 
verts should be emitted into their Church. Thinking, 
perhaps, that the Calmuck was as enlitshtened an indi¬ 
vidual while a Buddhist, as he would be after he joined 
the Greek Church, the Moravian missionaries did not 
persist in their efforts at evangelization. The govern¬ 
ment, as in duty bound, supported the priests in their 
opposition, and may thus be congratulated on having 
aided and abetted a Christian Church in its successful 
attempt te deprive a whole nation of the blessings of 
the Gospel. 

No effort is made to atone for this wanton bigotry, 
by the establishment of missions by the Greek Church 
among these wandering tribes. Denying to them the 
means of acquiring a knowledge of those important 
truths which the Moravians so earnestly desired to im¬ 
part, it^et supplies no substitute for them;—an omission 
which is tantamount to positively prohibiting the Cal- 
mucks from attempting to reach heaven at all. 

Let the Moravian missionary but extend bis efforts 
to those territories which own the apiritual jurisdiction 
of the Dalai Llama, and seek to convert the Calmucks 
there; he would certainly find more toleration in the 
headquarters of Buddhism than ho has met with 
hitherto amongst the followers of the Greek I’atriarch. 
Meanwhile, this little colony prospers under the whole¬ 
some influences of its faith, and by reason of the in¬ 
dustry and integritv of its inhabitants. Unable more 
directly to benent the surrounding savages, these honest 
Germans are living examples of the practical power of 
their religious principles, and form a striking contrast 
to the Russians of the neighbouring towns. 

But the Emperor's mcmorablo manifepto of 
November 3, to M'hich we Iiavc already ad¬ 
verted, stands disgracefully foremost among the 
evidences of the utter invalidity of the title, he 
would assume to himself, of champion of Chris¬ 
tianity. Not to return railing for railing, but 
contrariwise blessing, is one of the most pro¬ 
minent Christian precepts; and though its strict 
fulfilment may be, for the most part, unattainable 
by man, yet assuredly bitter and acrimonious 
railing, where no offence nor provocation of any 
kind has been offered, and this, too, as the 
pretext for grievous oppression and wrong, is 
the most direct and pi*esumptuous contravention 
that can be conceiv^ of the true spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity. In this unparalleled document, put 
forth in support of ** the sacred rights of the 
orthodox Church,” Russia speaks oflier '*ami- 
ctible persuasion,” her ^ntiments of equity,” 
** faithful observance of treaties,” and mode- 
tate demands;” all assumptions notoriously at 
variance with facts, and far more applicable to 


Turkey tbaii to her insidious enemy. Not 
content, however, with arrogating to himself 
merits to which he has not the shadow of a 
claim, the Czar unscrupulously launches against 
his intended victim a series of ocensutions yet 
more baseless and visionary. What could be 
conceived more monstrous than to charge ujion 
the Ottoman government delinquencies of which 
he hiinself had been glaringly guilty in the face 
of the world—“ false accusations,” “ blind ob¬ 
stinacy,*^ and ** the commencement of hostili¬ 
ties?” This last charge advanced against the 
Turks after ninny months' hostile occuimtion 
of their territory by his nnnics, is indeed a 
fitting climax to all that precedes it. But no! 
there is in the lowest dc^ptli a lower s^ll. The 
appeal made to the God of all truth, in scrip¬ 
ture language, to attest a scries of falsehoods, 
how can wc designate — but os unmitigated 
blasphemy ? ¥'rom the various considerationB 
wc have now reviewed, may he estimated the 
]n'o«pccta opened to civilization and Christianity 
liy the further territorial aggrandiz<*,mcnt of 
Uussia. Fortunately the nutans of offenco 
possessed by the Czar, as we Icaru from Mr. 
Oliphant, are not commensurate with his ag¬ 
gressive designs. The jobbtTy and corruption 
pervading every public dqiurtinent docs not 
spare the army and navy. Of the latter service 
we have the following hopeful account. After 
noticing the extraorainary number of hulks in 
the harbour of Sevastopol, ho tJius gives tho 
rfitiottale of the phenomenon— 

*i'ke lian! aerviee which has reduced so many of the 
handsomest ships ul the lliissian navy to this CDudition, 
consists in lying for eight or ten years upon the sleep¬ 
ing bosom of the harbour. After the expiration of that 
period, their timbers, composed of fir or pine wood 
never properly seasoned, become perfectly rotten. 
This result is chiefly owing to inherent decay, and in 
some degree to tbc ravages of a worm that abounds ia 
the muddy waters of the Tehernoi lletcka, a stream 
which, traversing the valley of lukcriq^n, falls into the 
upper part of the main harbour. It is sud that this 
pernicious insect—which is equally destructive in salt 
water aa in fresh—costs the Russian government many 
thousands, and is one of the most serious obstacles to 
the formatiou of an efficient navy on the Block Sea. 

It is difficult to see, however, why this should be the 
case, if the ships are copper-bottomed; and a more 
intimate acquaintance with the real state of matten 
would lead one to suspect that tbc attacks of the naval 
employe$ are more formidable to the coffiSrs of tho 
government than the attacks of this worm, awhich ia 
used as a convenient scape-goat, when the preset 
rotten state of the Black-Sea fleet cannot otherwise^ 
accounted for. In contradiction to ^is, we may be 
referred to the infinitely more efficient condition of 
the ^tic fleet; but that may arise rather from their 
proximity to headquarters than from the absence of the 
worm in tho northern seas. 

The wages of the seamen are so low—about sixteen 
rubles a-ycar—that it is not unnatural they should de¬ 
sire to increase so miserable a pittance by any means 
in their power. The consequence is, that from the 
members of the naval board to the boys thst blow the 
smiths* bellows in the dockyard, everybody shares the 
spoils obtained by an elaborately devisea system of 
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plunder carried on somewhat in this way:—A certun 
quantity of welNscasoocd oak being required, gorcrn« 
ment issues tenders for the supply or the requisite 
amount. A number of contractors submit their tenders 
to a board appointed fur the |>iir|mse of receiving 
them, who are regulated in their choice of a contractor, 
not by the amount of his tender, but of his bribe. The 
fortunate individual selected immediately sub-contracts 
upon a somewhat similar principle. Arranging to be 
supplied with the timber fur half the amount of his 
tender, the sub^coiitractor carrh's on the game, and 
perhaps the eighth link in this contracting chain is the 
man who, for an absurdly low figure, undertakes to pro¬ 
duce the seasoned wood. 

llis agents in tlio central provinces accordingly 
float a quantity of green pines and firs down the Dnieper 
and Bog to Nicholaeff, which are duly handed up to 
the head contractor, each man pocketing the dificriMiou 
between his contract and that of his neighbour. When 
the wood is produced before tlie board appointed to 
inspect it, another bribe seasons it, and the govern¬ 
ment, after paying the price of well-seasoned oak, is 
surprised that tlic 120-gun ship, of which it lias been 
built, is unfit for service in five years. 

The rich liarvost tliat is reaped by those employed 
in building and fitting her up is as easily old ained; 
and to sneh an cxb nt did the dockyat-d woiknvm trade 
in government stores, Ac., tliat merchant vessels wim'o 
for a long time prohibilcd from entering tlie haibonr. 
1 was not surprised, after obtaining this iuU'rcsting 
description of Russi m ingenuity, to learn that, out of 
the imposing array beforo us, tlierowere only two 
in a eoniiition to uudi rtokc a voyage round the Cape. 

If, therefore, in estimatin'.; the stt ength of the R iissiari 
navy, we deduct the ships which, for all ]'ractical piir- 
oses, arc luiKeaworthy, it will appear that the Black- 
ea ^eet, that standing hughear of the iinfortiiiiate 
Porto, will dwindle into a force more in pniporlion to 
its limited sphere of oction. and to the enemy which, 
in the absence of any other Ibiropean power, it would 
encounter. There is no rcast>ii to Ku)t]>ose th.at the navy 
fornix .'ll) oxcc))tion to the rule, that all tlic great 
national institutions of Russia nro artindal. 

So much for iho Khips : now ibr the seamen. 

The seamen reared in such a nursery as our nierc.'in- 
tilo murine afibrds must ever bo a very different 
stamp of men from tho«u i eared in the dockyard of 
SoTasto|>ol. It is maliciously said, that upon the few 
occasions that the Russian fleet in tlie Black Sea havo 
encountered a gale of wind, the greater part of the offi¬ 
cers and lueii ware always sea-sick. 

It is certain that they have sometimes been unable 
to tell whereabouts they were, on their extensive cruis- 
ing-ground; and once, between Sovsisiopot and Odes'-a, 
it ia currently and Ubellously reported that the admiVal 
was so utterly at a loss, that the flag-lieutenant, ob¬ 
serving a village onshore, proposed to land and ask the 
way. 

The army has not much to boast of in com¬ 
parison'with the navy. It is a neck-and-ncck 
race between them in corruption and abuses of 
nU kinds. 

In addition to the natural impediments presented by 
tbs configuration of the country, the absence of roads, 
and the rigour of the climate, all military operations 
are crippled by that same system of wholesale corrup¬ 
tion so successfully carried ou in the naval tlepartmeut. 

indeed, it would be most unfair if one service mono¬ 
polized all the profits arising from this source. The 
aceonnts 1 received of the war in the Caucasus, from 
those who had been present, exceeded any thing of the 
iort I could havo conceived possible. The frightful 
mortality among the troops employed there, amounts 


to nearly twenty thousand annually. Of these, far the 
greater part fallvieilms to disease and stvvation, at¬ 
tributable to the rapacity of their commanding officers, 
wlio trade in the commissariat so extensively that they 
speedily acquire large fortunes. As they are subject to 
uo control in their dealings with coutraetors for 
supplying their requirements, there is nothing to check 
the ardour of speculation; and the profits enjoyed by 
the colonel of a regimeut arc calculated at 30U0^ or 
4000f. a-year, besides his pay. It is scarcely possible 
to apprehend at a glance the full effect of a process so 
paralysing to tho thews and sinews of war; oratouce 
to realise the fact, that the Russian army, numerically 
so fur superior to that of any European power, and 
supplied from sources which appear inexhaustible, is 
really in a most iuefficioiit coudition, and scarcely 
worthy of that exaggerated estimate which the Britisli 
]>uhlie seem to have formed of its capabilities. It is not 
u|on the plains of Krasna Selo or Vosnesensek, amid 
the (In './.ling glitter of u grand field-day in the Emperor’s 

i ueseiic(% that any correct notion can be formed of the 
lussiun army. The imperial plaything assumes a very 
diflereiit appearance in the remote Cossack guard- 
liousc, w here 1 have scarcely been able to recognise the 
soldier, in the tattered and miserably equipped being 
before me, or on a harassing iiiarcli, or iu the presence 
of an indomitable enemy. 

The sort of tenure hy wliicli governors of 
districts and other high fiiuetionnvics hold their 
offices is another curious sample of Uussian 
political morality. 

When we r(>tm'n<'d to Sevastopol, it was said that the 
late governor, ill a slgiiifii'aiit white costume, was em¬ 
ployed with t ic rest of the gang upon the streets ho 
had a fortnight liefore robed proudly through, with all 
the pomp and circumstanee befitting his high position. 
No dilatory trial ha 1 r<‘duced him to the eoiiaitioii in 
w'hieli he now appeared before the inhabitants of his 
late governmoiit. The fiat had gone forth, and the 
general cotumandiiig—bi^came the convict sweeping. I 
was very anxious to dix>cover wtiat crime had been 
deemed wortliy of so severe a punishment, but upon no 
two occasioiiH was the same reason asyigned, so it was 
very clear that nobody knew; and probably no one 
found it more diflieult tbau the sutii'rer himself to 
single out Ihu punicular misdemeanour for which he 
was disgraced. 'Hic general opinion seemed to be, tliat 
the untbrUinule man hud been lulled into security iu 
Ills remote pruviiiec, and, fatieying himself unnoticed 
iu tliis distant corner of the empire, had ueglected to 
practise that cu>tuinary caution, in the appropriatiou 
of his bribes and other perquisites, which is the first 
qualification of a man in an elevated position in Russia, 
and without which he can never look for promotion in 
the army, or make a successful governor. At thu same 
time, the expenses attendant upon this latter position 
are generally so very heavy that it does not answer to 
be too timid or fastidious. 

1 think it is De Custinc who says that no half mea¬ 
sures in plutidi riug will do here. If a man has not, 
during the time of his bolding an appointment, suf¬ 
ficiently enriched himself to be able tb bribe the 
judges who try him for his dishonest practices, he will 
ceriainly end his days in Siberia; so that, if the fraud 
has not been extensive, the margin left will barely 
remunerate him for his trouble and anxiety. The 

probability is, that General- had calculated upon 

the usual court of inquiry, and was conscqiicutly quite 
unprepared for the decided measures of bis imperial 
master. 

But whatcTcr the malversations of the 
Russian administrativo service, her aggressive 
powers are nevertheless of a formidable cha- 
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racier; and no less so is her disposition to 
bring them into action. Such hns been her 
policy from the earliest period of her settled 
government; and every successive appropri¬ 
ation of neighbouring territory has been Init 
an incentive to further aggression. Since her 
acquisition of the important province of Bessa¬ 
rabia, the four eyes of her double eagle have 
been intently and eagerly gazing at Constanti¬ 
nople, upon which the voracious bird of prey 
has been ever ready to pounce. Notably, 
during the ncgociations relative to the war of 
independence in Grrece, in the year 1828, 
nothing but tlic firm attitude assumed by 
England, saved Constantinople from :i Hussian 
attack, under pretence of tliercby forwarding 
the objects of the triple alliance. “AVe pro¬ 
pose,” said the despatch, ** to send an army 
across the Pruth, and to occupy Moldavia ami 
AVailachia in the name of the three powers; 
and, if our allies should be disposed to strike 
a bolder blow, to penetrate even to Constanti¬ 
nople, and there to dictate pence under the 
walls of the Seraglio.” To Lord Dudh.'y is 
due the credit ofliaving cfteclually impressed 
upon the stales of Europe the overwhelming 
calamities that might, and probably would, re¬ 
sult ** from the first march of great armies, and 
the first collision of mighty empires;” and of 
liaving, by his temperate yet resohtte remon¬ 
strances, deterred the Czar from the attempt to 
carry his tlireat into execution. Such calami¬ 
tous consequences as the British government 
then foresaw and averted now again impend 
over Europe, and would inevitably fall with 
crashing weight, but for the efl’ectiv^ combina¬ 
tion of four of ibc great powers against the 
unscrupulous ambition of the fifih. So long 
as this happy co-operation subsists (and that it 
will subsist in all its present cordiality wc can¬ 
not doubt, after passing through the dangerous 
crisis at Olmutz), so long is the independence 
of the Turkish cmjnrc secured. Not that the 
Christian Powei’s desire the maintenance of n 
Mahomedan state, as such. While they arc 


resolved not to suffer the most vital principle 
of international law to be violated, but, by 
their united action, to preserve Europe from 
the incalculable evils wliich must ensue from 
any disturbance of llie balance of power, they 
nevertheless know uiul recognise the sure word 
of praphecy, and not only hope for, but fuitli- 
fully confide in, its ultimiito fulfilment. 

Thcuiuvci-sal difiuston of the light of Chris- 
tiuiiity is the great consumiiiation to which all 
things tend, and its progressive development is 
patent to all wlio have eyes to sec. Tlie wondrous 
revolution in China—the effete condition of 
Persia—the ju'cdoininuting influenceof England 
throughout India and tlie East, and in the 
southcni and western parts of I lie African con¬ 
tinent—these may he n*garded as lutftr, though 
equally c<^rtaiii, instalments of the vast ac¬ 
count ; hut tlie dissolution of the Turkish em¬ 
pire is the page of prophecy about to bo turned, 
and that which records its extinction in Europe 
is already open before the svurld. 

The superiority of the Greek over tlio 
Turkish population, throughout the European 
dominions of the Sulluu, in energy, inioHigencc, 
and wealth, no less than in the decisive pre¬ 
ponderance of numbers, leaves little room to 
doubt that the days of Mahomedan sway in 
Europe are numberc'd, and its history “as a tale 
that is told.” The decrees of ProvicJ^nce, 
manifested as they are in this eonjuneinre, arc 
beyond the control of man and his passions; 
hut we are warmnt'Ml, by the experience of all 
ages, in believing that there are chosen instru¬ 
ments for their accomplishinetif. What may 
be the special moans appuinted for finally 
carrying them out, it is not for us to determine; 
but of this, at least, wc may led assured, that 
those means will not he the lust of dominion 
and insatiable ambition of any potentate, how¬ 
ever overweening his pride, liowcver countless 
the warring hosts he may army around him, 
or however ftirmidahlc and irrestiblo the aspect 
they may assume. 
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It is not our intention to return for the nre- 
Ecnt to the Indian question. It is more than 

f irobahlc that, in our next Number, we shall 
lavc much to say on that all-engrossing sub¬ 
ject. At this moment we arc not called upon 
to do more tlian register the melancholy fulfil¬ 
ment of our forebodings of October last. 

The state of affairs in our recent acquisition 
of Pegu” is war witliout honour. AVc are at war 
(hi'i’c; we Iiavo n^ver ceased to be at war 
there; the ridiculous proclamation of Lord 
Dulhuusic, far from taking, as he fancied, the 
jdace of the Treaty of Peace denied him by 
the barbarians of Avn, did not even purchase 
him an armistice. Mail after mail wo receive 
from Pegu the same melancholy intelligences: 
a gciioral and increasing mortality amongst our 
trooDs; every one of their positions menaced, 
insulted, endangered; the enemy stronger than 
ever; their growing audacity justified every 
hour by new successes; the wn-iched Peguans 
everywhere abandoned to their mercy by the 
Company’s Government—ineffectual to pro¬ 
tect, potent only to oppress *—tlieir towns dc- 

* The Benfjul Uurhmi candidly admits that, “ contrary 
. to all practice, the Company have coinmeiiriHl their rnlo 
in their nevly-acquirod pruvinces of Burmah by levying; 

highest, rate of duties on all imports^ thereby actually 
checking the tide of commerre towardU a country, the 
consuming capahfiifies of which we have had no opportu¬ 
nity OR yet of trying. Instead of encouraging the con¬ 
sumption of British manufactures hy extending trade to 
the remotest part of Burmah, ire dctiiatfg have adopted 
nuMures whirh must have the effect of checking it'* An 
inexperienced I military servant of tlic Compsiny, writing 
to the same Joomal on the 21st of October last, from some 
place in Pegu, called Yandoon, affords some further infor¬ 
mation of the fiscal doings of the Company. He asks, 

** Can you kindly inform us of the use of the capita¬ 
tion TAXl Is it TO DRIVE TIIK PEOPLE TflE VIL¬ 

LAGE? If it is, it works well. The'Guuug duns the 
staiving wretclies; they pack up and leave the village, 
and leave us witliont our customary food fur dinner (!) 
I think U would puzzle the jmjdc to raise the wind to the 
next extent of 100 rupees. One man sold bis silk putso 
Yesterday for four rupees, and another has been hawking 
his cot about for sale to-day, to sag nothing of ehUd^ 
eetUf^.*^ 

The Friend of India (ui Indian Government journal) 
also confesses to have been informed by a correspon¬ 
dent ** familiar with the feelings of the natives around 
Prome, that the poll-tax *' has exasperated the popula¬ 
tion until they are ready to cross the fuomtieb to escape 
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sorted, pillaged, and burned; their fields a 
wilderness; their industry extinguished; and 
famine, iRpinc, and bloodshed rampant over 
the face or their land. With nil this, “our 
servants in India’*—instead of ivnouncing their 
bad bargain in favour of their ally of Siam, 
or even of him of Ava, as they would do if 
they were sane—are actually plotting new cam¬ 
paigns, conquests, and disasters—untaught by 
those of 1842!—at the opposite end of their 
unwieldy empire; where 25,000 men, it is said, 
arc being assembled to re-enact the capture of 
Ghazni and Canduhar, of Kelat and Cabiil! 
The pretext is said to be the security of Pesh¬ 
awar. Nobody, we are told, can hope to 
hold “otir recent acquisition of Peshawur," 
unless he is also master of Affghanistan to the 
frontier of Persia ! For God’s sake I Mr. 
Lowe—tliou sole capable at the India Board— 
spare us a second disgrace in that quarter! 
Consider our territory, that it is too great, and 
our soldiers, that they are even nowoverwrought 
and in-uffieient. Their bravery we never 
doubted. We will even go so far as to pre¬ 
sume, that this time tlicy will have some one 
at their head fit to command. But the enter¬ 
prise is base^ and its best success will be but 
transient. And tbc destiny of the army, which 
is charged with the execution, may be pro¬ 
gnosticated with almost the certainty which has 
recorded that of the regiments who perished 
with Biirncs in the streets of Cabul, and with 
Elphinstone in the Tezeen pass. “ En Varus! 
et eodem iterum fato victie Icgioncs !” 

A rumour had reached Bombay of the violent 
death of Mr. Luard, the dauntless accuser of 
its govornm^nt, of whose evidence in the case 
of “ the ^cat Surat robbery ” our last Number 
contained an abstract. This apocryphal event, 
—said by the Bombay TeUyraph to have oc¬ 
curred at a tiger-hunt in Salsettc, but attested 
by a communication of which the authenticity 
is not, we may hope, quite ascertained,—appears 
to be regarded at the India House as a God¬ 
send, to supersede the necessity of investigation 
into the startling evidence produced by that 
intrepid public servant; and by which all the 
world, the India-House not excepteQ, hard' 
long ago been satisfied that the corfuptionB 
alleged to eitist in the Jughest, as well as in the 
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lower tribunals of justice in Western India, arc 
not individual, but p^eneral—not accidental, but 
inherent. This being so, we cannot see how, 
as the India-House authorities have contrived 
to flatter themselves, the supposed death of Mr. 
Luard can make the smallest ditferencc in the 
necessity of inquiry. A few days before his rc- 

f iorted death, that gentleman had received two 
etters, of the 12th and 17th of September last, 
from the Secretary to the Bombay government, 
requiring him (by order of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, dated the 2d of August) to specify his 
charges and evidence against the corrupt 
judges of the Sudder; and incompliance with 
that unmeaning requisition—unmeaning, be¬ 
cause Mr. Luard had for years been specifying 
those charges to his “ honourable masters, 
and glueing the evidence in tlieir hands—he 
imm^iately sat down and prepared and sent in 
two letters, of the 14ili and Idth of September, 
taking the precaution at the same time to pub¬ 
lish them, togeiher with those to whicli they 
were a reply, in the columns of the local prct^s. 
This was his last official act. It remains to be 
seen on what ground the Court of Directors 
mean to pretend that the casual decease of any 
single witness can supersede the right of tlic 
people who have been oppressed, and of the 
law which has been violated and polluted by 
the iniquitous and the venal. Let Parliament 
see to this; and, above all, let it shew itself 
more in earnest this time, than it did in tlie 
mutter of the Khutput papers last Session. 
The order for production is disobeyed to this 
hour. The Court of Directors arc sagacious 
enough to argue that, \vhcre Purliamentary 
censors arc not earnest, impunity will be vouch¬ 
safed to disobedience. 

Our last Number had scarcely appeared, 
when an additional and important testimony to 
our opinions on the general subject of Indian 
government issued from the press. Tlic lute 
Sir Charles Napier's “Defects, Civil and Mili¬ 
tary, of (he Indian Government," the work 
to which we allude, is by far the most remark¬ 
able of all the treatises to which the present 
crisis in the Company's affairs has given birth. 
It is the last service rendered to his country 
by the greatest, after Wellington, among the 
military commanders who led the veterans of 
Waterloo. Posthumous, unfinished, and with 
even the errors of the pen untouched by cor¬ 
rection, the legacy is here before us exactly as 
Napier left it. Only one duty devolved upon 
his brother and literary executor, and that duty 
has been faithfully performed. Sir William 
Napier, in publishing the pages as he found 
tHem, hi& fulfilled, and more than fulfilled, the 
intentions of the dead, and the expectations of 
the living. 

The design of this volume may best be 


gathered from the pithy and precise “ Dedi¬ 
cation" prefixed by the editor.* We give it in 
its integrity. 

URDXCATtON. 

The author uf this work U dead. Hie care of putting 
it tlirougli the press is mine. And to tho people m 
K ngland it is dedicated; because it exhibits faction frus¬ 
trating a groat man's efforts to servo tlie public; and 
shews how surely the Directors of tho £ast-India Com¬ 
pany arc proceeding, In the destruction of tho great empire 
unwisely couiniitted to their misguvemment. 

W. F. P. Napier, Lieut-GenoraJ. 

Wc cannot venture upon an examination in 
detail of this wonderful work. To do so with 
cHcct would be to recapitulate, in the brief 
compass of a Biuglc paper, all that^we have 
said already in our five papers on that enor¬ 
mous subject, the misgovernnicnt of India, and 
much that we have lefi unsaid; and from what 
is impracticable wc must retire. One or two 
extracts must be our justification in tills respect, 
as shewing best, from the structure of the work 
itself, the impossibility of doing it justice by 
any analysis within ouv range. In doing so, 
we shall take the opportunity of quoting those 
passages of Napier’s testimony, which relate to 
subjecis, on which wc are already familiar with 
that of his antagonist, Colonel Oiitrnin, and the 
friends of that gallant officer. It will be #een 
how remarkably they concur. 

NATIVK OFFICKBH.* 

A certain claims of Kuropcaiis in India treat them with 
a and contumely wliich, esclufiivo of its vul¬ 

garity, is undeserved. They forget what iimrvcllously 
nbic men have Imm'ii among these Eastern races: Akbar, 
BuIkt, Atircngxelie, Suvagee, Hyder Ali, Uuujcot Sing, 
Goulab Sing, and many mure; such os the extraordinary 
Nanuk, who, if what is written of him be true, must 
have been ono of the most perfect of human beings. The 
Kastorn intellect is great, and sup|>orted by amiable 
feelings; and tbc Native ofUcers have a full share of 
Kastern' daring, genius, and anibition; but to nourisli 
those qualities tliey must bo placed oil tf pur with Euro¬ 
pean otHcers. 

The veteran Soiibadar (Captain) and Jemadar (Subal¬ 
tern) must not be commanded by a fair-faced beardlt^ss 
Ensign, just arrived from England with a gold-laced cup 
hanging over his oar, but entirely ignorant of militoiy 
mutters. This youngster will lead an assault like a devil 
incarnate, and under lire will stonrl like a rock, or go on 
like a rocket, exactly as ho is ordered: ho has the 
mnJimgii of a lirst-ratc soldier:—so have the Native Indian 
gi'iitlenicn at his ago;—but to give him coinmaiu| over tho 
dark veterans of thirty, forty, or fifty years’ service is tlie 
iinpositiou uf conquerors; one whidi the Native gentle¬ 
men feci deeply, and silently Te.sci]t. 

tSuino European ollirers think it w'ould be good to 
abolish tbc Native oiHcers altogether. They do not cast 
tlieir tiioughts back: they see those Nativu officers almost 
passive, and judge them as (hry ore, vot na they ought 
to ua they once fcerr-, mul oe ice may he cure tltm 
be again ere many yearn pane ! *1110 rising spirit of jus¬ 
tice ill England towards tho misgoverned people of the 
East will soon teach tho latter how to display strength; 
the ** Purdah” or curtain, behind which the old ladies 


* Defects, Ac." pp. 255—259. 
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of Leadenhall Street, with Zenana-like modesty, conceal 
their intrigues, is being roughly tym away. Aaeociation 
in India means cowbiuafioth and when one hundred and 
fifty millions combine, the game is over. 

Our best men liavo said,—the natives should be associ¬ 
ated with va in civil service, and they are dropping in 
one by one: ere long the influx will be great, and in the 
general advance the army will not lose its place. But 
civilians, all powerful, aud frequently insolent, trammelled 
by no fixed rules, imorant of English os they are of 
Indian law, with a lender, or no knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage, have so bulUod the people of the East, that it is 
evident they are resolved to bear it no longer. These 
censures of the civil scrvtco are supported by Munro, 
by Shore, aud Norton. 

Those who would abolish the Native oflicorfT should 
consider, that it will blast the hon(» of 200,000 armed 
men ; for every soldier in the Indian anuies looksv for¬ 
ward to be ail ofliccr. The abolitiou of the Native officers 
would go tlirough the whole army like an electric shock : 
every man in it would think he hail lust the pension of a 
Soubadar: hope would fly, aud mutiny take its place. 
Equality between Native and Eurojican gentlemen is 
being ceded in the civil service; so it must be for tlio 
military. There is danger, but it is better to encounter 
that with justice than with a coward conscience. 

There arc people to say, ''■ This »hould not be -put into 
their himie" It is in their heads already! It is talked 
over in every guard room and ba/.nar in India, and has 
been for years! Tiie obji'Ction is of a piece with that 
against the great Duke's letter: It innyht onr neUjif 
bonrn how wenli F.ntjUnuV^ do/fnrra irerr.'' Danger is 
not removed byeoncealnienl, but i>y ])repai'ation, and that 
noble justice which makes power scorn exclusive privi¬ 
leges, and gives to wc-akiuss all its rights. 

“ Bomhuy Briberies*’ form the tJiiiiject, and 
fiven the title, ofun entire elinpliT. Sir Charles 
Napier knew well that Presidency. Before he 
wasCoinnmndiM'-iu-Chicfofthc Indian army he 
had commanded the foicos ofBomhuy; mid, in 
his capacity of governor of Scinde, he had nl^o 
much to say to'tlic Bondmy government in its 
civil capacity, and much, likewise, to do, and 
eke to sufl’er. Lot us hear, then, what Sir 
Charles Napier says of Mr. Anstoy’s pam¬ 
phlet, iiioro than once noticed in these columns. 

** UOMUAV BIlIBF.niF.S. 

The third edition of a pamphlet thus hended, and 
signed “ Indus,” has recently appeared. Being w’cll ac¬ 
quainted with the characters there justly held up to public 
scorn, “ Indus ” has told mo uothing new: 1 could add to 
his information; but I will not give Ihc Lord Chief 
Justice occasion to shew, that he ran make his law in- 
siifficient to protect an homurabte man atjuinst UheUy 
yet e\{fficient for the protection of such characters. 
Lord Campbell, from the bench, sneeringly advised me, 
when vaiLly seeking justice at bis hands, to write my 
oq^ commentaries in imitation of Ctesar! Tlie first 
chapter shall be headed with the following remarks made 
by Lord Denman upon Lord Campbell's decision in that 
case. 

**2^ord Campbell's law is tiof the lam ofjS/tffland. 
** It gives a licence for any slander. No public servant 
has any protection from lUiCl under such law. It is 
**not the law of England, AndifSirC-Napierisnot 
*' saiiffed with the article in the * TimeSt commenting 
“ on the trlalt I have no hesitation in advising him to 
**go to another Court, where Lord Campbelts law will 
**not prevail.'* 

**Indus” has dealt only with dirkt unscrupulous 
bribery; but there are various ways in which money may 
be offici^y obtained. The following piipers came to my 


hand in a private—not a lecret—mode, and broadly they 
shew what manner of men the Scinde Quarter-l^ter* 
General, Major McMurdo, and myself, had to deal with 
at Bombay, in defence of the public interest. The transac¬ 
tion took place a few weeks after my departure. 

** Bombay, 15th November 1847.—i have been desired 
** to write to Colonel Dondas, as you will of course see 
** that the Government are desirous of using the private 
** steamers for troops, in preference to country vessek, 
even if the charge should be higher. They are now 
“ only commencing, and will have more steamers out 
*'soun, when I hope we shall be able to dispense alto- 
“gether willi the clamsy, beastly country boats. 1 hope 
you will lend your aid, as far as possible, and, in case 
you hgvo not concluded a contract for ^ati for the 
“ 18th regiment, see if you can send them down by two 
** companies at a time on the private steamers, and the 
same with the 7th Native Infantry. I do not expect 
the aid of another of the large steamers for somo time 
** tn come, if at all, and the letter I have sent to Colonel 
“ D, will warrant yonr acting as 1 propose. 

• ^‘Si^cd, J. IIoLi^xn.” 

The expression, I have beeti desired," gives this letter 
a demi-official character; and, as the writer is tlie Bom¬ 
bay Drv/n/^-Quartcr-Master-Gcneral, it roust bo taken 
as coming from the head of that office. The Govern^ 
Mvnt an: desirous" is another plain indication of the 
original source of the transaction. Now, at that time 
AVilloughby and Tlcid, whom Indus ” has made such 
proininoit characters, were members of Council, and 
chiefly directed the government of Bombay; and here we 
liud that government, through the Quortcr-Master- 
(ieneral's department, striving to force Colonel Dundas, 
now Lord Melvillo, iho Commander at Kurrachce, and 
Major McMurdu, Ills Quarter-Maslcr-Gcneral, to ship 
the troo]>s in privutv steamers, and break otF their trans¬ 
mission by native boat.s between Kurrnchee and Bombay. 
Tho stem official answer follows: 

**Colunpl Dundas considers tliat in despatching any 
considerable body of Native troops from Scinde, iho 
employment of country craft is more expedient in point 
of time and expense, for tho following reasons, viz. 

1st. As regards time: a Native regiment can embark 
in boats at Kurrachce, and reach Bombay in from four 
** to five da}s, when the whole regiment may land effec- 
'•* tivc; whereas, by adopting the transport by the Steam 
“ Navigation Company's .steamers, not more than two 
companies could embark together, which would occupy 
” a period of five weeks in tho transport of one regiment 
“ to Bombay. 

*'2d. As I'cgards expense: the 18th Native Infantry 
** now under orders to Bombay may be taken ns an in- 
“ stance: tlio tonnage by boat required for this corps 
** will amount, probably, to 3545 candies, which, at ten 
“annas a candy, will cost 221.5 rupees; whereas, in 
** sending the re^ment as proposed, the cost would be as 
** follows: 

7 European officers at 107 rupees each — 748 
892 Native officers and non-commissioned 

rank and file at 8 rupees each . — 7138 
75 Public followers at 8 rupees each . 600 

1C5 Wives at 8 rupees each — ISSO 

155 Children at 4 rupees each . . — 620 

3 Horses at 25 rupees each . . — 75 

The Native Infantry would cost rupees —10,500 
“Under these circumstances, I am desired to say the 
** contract for the siifply of boats for the conveyance of 
“ the 18th and 7th regents will not bo relinquished. 

“ M. McMubdo, Ac.** 

This attempt to have troops transmitted by a priwte 
company, with great loss of money, greater loss of time, 
and other publfo Injuries, without a smgle counteracting 
advantage, is a proof either of gross ignorant^ or reck¬ 
less disregard of the pnbUc good. But Meeiienn Bold, 
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WillonghbTi and Holland, hare spent their lires in their 
re s pec a re departments, and such a degree of ignorance U 
incredible in them. Tet a motiTO there must be. Why 
vere those gentlemen so zealous for a priTato company's 
emolnments, to the great injury and loss of the public ? 
The answer inrolTCs another question. Were ^fessieurs 
Reid, Willoughby, and Holland, all large holders of 
shares in that private compangf 

It were better not to examine too minutely into ques¬ 
tions in Bombay, if suspicion is to be taken as proof. 
Suspicion! Why Willoughby and Beid are not only 
pointed at, but absolutely and distinctly declared by 
natires of Baroda to bo the recipients of bribes from the 
Quicowar, and that declaration, with the sums speciBcd, 
are to be found in the Parliamentary Book on Baroda 
affairs! 

.The recent assassination of Colonel Macke- 
son, by the hands of an AflVeedeh fanatic, is a 
terrible commentary on the following passages, 
in which Sir Charles Napier gives a most con¬ 
clusive tesiiiiiony in Cnvnuv of Saadut Khan, 
and in entire conformity witli the stateinent 
which we made of the oriuiii of the frontier 
war, still raging between the (Company's forces 
and the Afrendees, Momnnds, Eusofzycs, and 
Swats, headed by that gaiinnt patriot. Let it 
be borne in mind that Sir Clmrles Napier was 
one of the generals clinrgcd with the task of 
reducing tliem—a ta**k yet to be fulfilled! 

t The Affreedees’ explanation of this matter was com¬ 
municated [In 1850] by one of their chiefs Imng in 
Pesliaumr. Ho thus told Ins storyVou Iw- 
gan makfog a road through the pass iu the mountains 
between PesUawur and Kohat, a pais the Sikhs nerer 
conquered; and their overthrow gave you no right to the 
Affreedee territory. Still the Aflreedees snhinitted in 
silent discontent, until you put a tax ou salt at the Sikh 
mines, amounting to more than bevestivEN times what 
WAS EVBU B^:y^lttE VAJu! and, as tlie Affreedees chielly 
live by the carrying und selling of salt in Afghanistan, 
this tax destroys their trallic, and stan'atioii stares them 
iu the face, it is sny thvy^ to die sirord in hand 

than hy humjer. So they declared, a few days ago, by 
killing your detachment.” My answer was—“ As yoi; 
think, so 1)0 I. We have acted wrongly in this 
MATTER. And had your tribes waited for my arriTa,!, 
instead of murdering fourteen soldiers, all you have said 
would have been laid before the GovcrnoT-nuneral, who 


would have done you justice.*' / have eince had reattm 
to heltwe he would not! Let the men of Swat and the 
surrounding tribes spMk to this point. The war still 
goes on, and may possibly compel us finally to abandon 
Peshninir. During its progress, we have cruelly burned 
beautiful villages, and devastated the land, founding our 
claim to do so'on a nominally assumed sovereignty of the 
Sikhs, who ncitlicr did uor could conquer the tribes in 
possession. I..oTd Dalhuusio has saddled the Company^ 
with a costly contest by dad administratkin. The 
danger of exorbitantly taxing the Affreedees' means of 
living was vainly urg^ by tho Doputy-Commissioner at 
Peshawur, Lieuteuant-Colonel George Lawrence. ** The 
old rate of tax [under the Sikhs] was ftom twdte to 
eighteen inaunds for one rupee [a niaund is about eighty 
pounds] : the present rate is one rupee pru maumd 
that is, Government forbade the Affreedees to live! The 
Alfreedecs will be avenged. Above 100,000 well-armed 
mountaineers are around Peshawur, without iucludiog 
the forces of the hostile King of Cabul. It has been said 
in Kiigland that ihc Afi'rcctlee villa^ were burned by 
me. That iniquity emanated entirely from the Punjab 
administration, and my reprobation at the time was un¬ 
measured; unavailing, indeed, against tho civil authori- 
tii^, yet tipenly and oUicially expressed when it could 
avail with the troops, as ibo following documents prove. 
Tlic niumorntulum was forwanicil oincially through the 
General of Division, that all might know such savage 
proeeetlings should nut bo tolerated. 1 hoops made Tn 
ACT .vs ROBBERS KOO.V nECOME ROOUEfiS, AND ARE EASILY ' 
DEFEATED. . . . Tlio clvll authorities were the burners of 
villages. J said T.rfird Dalliousio should be told of the dis¬ 
obedience of his ilirc-etioiis, viz. “ resistance should be put 
down severely, but without unnecessary iiabshness." 
The orders given to Colonel Lawrence at Kohat, two 
months after, provinl tliat Lord Dalhousie thought burn¬ 
ing villages no unuecessary harsbucss.” He indircctlv 
approvett of such savage orders by tiiaskino the civil 
authorities! He and his PolitieRl.s” mistook rigour 
with cruelty for vigour! A man of good sense might so 
deal with them as to make up a peace with advantage to 
both parlies. But, if wo destroy their crops, I do not 
think this will be easily done. ’ 

And much mote to ilio same purport. Wo 
pti'onfvly urge our leaders to masTcr this admi¬ 
rable work. There is not a brancli of Indian 
misndo which they will not find there abun- 
dmitly illnstratcd. Upon tins .liipdy of testi¬ 
mony from a {vreut ni:m*s {jruve, we arc well 
contented to vest the is^uc of the mighty ques¬ 
tion—“ How SHALL INDIA BE GOVERNED?** 


t “ Defects,” &c. pp. 67—125. 
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A WORD ON BEHALF OF FRANKLIN. 

J. Chart tJiemiig the Nortk^Weet Passage^ discovered hg Captain R. de Mesw'ier M^Clure^ 
//. M. S. Investigator;'* also the Coast explored in scai'ch of Sir J. Franhlint by Caj^ains 
EosSf Richardson^ M^Cure, Austenf Penny^ Rae, Kennedy^ ingljieeld, and BeUlter, By E, 
A. Inolefielb, Commander H. M. S. Phoenix,*’ Hydroeraphic Office, Admiralty. 14th 
October, 1853, 

J[I. Biscove^'ies in the Arctic Sea up to 1853; SoundirMs in Fathoms, Hydroerraphic Office,** 
^ Admiralty. 1853. 


A NUHBEK of maps and chaits, to which the 
recent discoveries had given birtli, liave i-eachcd 
our hands, but we find it haul to say a word 
in their favour. They give no true notion of 
the North-west passage of M'Clure, and still 
less of the small discoveries of Belcher, which, 
indeed, are not to be found at all, cither in Ar- 
rowsmith’s Chart illustrative, or the Voyages 
and Travels,** &c. &c., or in Collins’s “ Chart of 
the North-west Passage,” or in “Betts’sMap.” 
We cannot conscientiously recommend our 
readers to consult any of them. But the two 
Admiralty charts, which we have prefixed to 
this article, are in every respect most excel¬ 
lent, and ought to be in everybody’s hands, 
and these shall be oiu* guide in the course of 
our few observations. 

For three hundred yeare has our Govern¬ 
ment been engaged in the attempt to discover 
a navigable communication between the At¬ 
lantic and Pacific oceans, to tJic nortlnvard. 
The problem is now solved. In October last 
Lieutenant Cresswell, of H. M.S. Investigator, 
who sailed from Woolwich in December 1850 
in search of Sir John Franklin, I'ctumed to that 
port, having, in the interval, circumnavigated 
the Americas, by way of Cape Horn, Behring’s 
Straits, and Baffin’s Bay, and thei'eby accom- 
plisheci, in his north-east course, the long- 
imagined North-west passage,” as we, in our 
temperate zone and Gi*eenwich meridian, arc 
wont to call it.' 

He brings tidings ofhb commander. Cap¬ 
tain McClure, and tidings of Sir Edward Bel¬ 
cher and his squadron. Th(i former was ice¬ 
bound on board the Investigator, on the north¬ 
east side of Baring’s Island ^titudo 74' 0' 30" 
N.,longitudell8’ 15 W.). The latter—strange 
to tell! was, with liis ships, “ on return to 
Becchay Islaqd,” after verifying Captain 
Penny’s discoveries of 1851, and discovering 
for himself an If open water,” into which he did 
not venture; a somewhat poor result for a 
squadron of four sail and a two-yeare* expe¬ 
dition ! * 

Of Captain Collinsou and H. M. S. Enters 
prise nothing had been heard.* The same can 

* Since the above went to press, H.M.S. Anvphi^iis 
despatches from San Francisco have been received. They 
twins intellifrence of the Plovery again iu winter quarters 
for 1854, at Point Barrow, but none of Capt. CoUinson, 
or the [i&d. Kew Quarterly.] 


scarcely be said of Sir John Franklin’s missing 
expedition; for the negative evidence obtained 
by the Investigator is important, and might, one 
would think, dispose even Sir Edward Belcher, 
instead of ‘^returning to Beechey Island,” 
to seize the occasion of ^^open water,” and 
launch liis barks a-new in that direction, whei'e 
alone, as Penny proved long ago, the gallant 
Commodore and his men are to be sought with 
probability of success. We have read Sir 
Edward’s confused and stammering despatches 
without any very clear idea of the reasons which 
urged his return.” Wi^have read the letters 
of Captain Kellett, and tiDsc of Captain Pul¬ 
len, and we feel assured that, if the result of 
the bickerings and animosities which are said 
to prevail wlicrevei Sir Edward Belcher has 
a command, were to end in cither of those 
gentlemen being selected to succeed him, there 
w'oiild be better chance of some result, ade(|uatc 
to the means supplied, and worthy of the 
expectation of tlie public. 

The first expedition in quest of Franklin was 
sent out in 1849, and it consisted of a squadimi 
commanded by Sir James Ross. This officer— 
disarmed by wi^dlock—effected as little as Sir 
Edward Belcher seems likely to effect; but 
his few discoveries did service in this way, that 
they tended to disabuse people hei'e of an erro- 
neous impression then prevalent, as to the quai*- 
ter in which the search should be made. Cap¬ 
tain Austen’s unhappy jealousy of Captain 
Penny, and Captain Penny’s not less unhappy 
sensitiveness of insult, defeated, in a great 
measure, the good hopes to which the dis¬ 
coveries made by Penny in 1851, of Sir John 
Franklin’s first winter-quartern, mve rise; 
and Austen’s I'efusul to “go up Wellingtou 
Channel,” most unaccbuntEmly acquiesced in 
by his indignant collca^e, frustrated for that 
season, as Belcher’s hesitation is again doing, 
a very practicable solution of a problem not 
otherwise, we fear, to be solved at all. Penny’s 
positive discoveries proved, that in 1845^ 
Sir John Franklin’s ships wintered in Erebus 
Bay (latitude 744N., lonntudo 91** 30' W.), 
on the west coast of North Devon, and at the 
very opening of Wellington Channel, and the 
<*open water” to the northward. This is all 
that ]b positively known of the missing squadron 
from tne^date of Franklin’s last de^tch. ' But 
the negcitive discoveries made by Penny, Aus- 
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ten, De Haven, Kennedy, Forsyth, Robs, 
Snow, Inglefield, M^Murdo, M'Glintock, 
and Osborne, had also proved that Sir John 
Franklin, in the summer of 1846, after break¬ 
ing up from those winteivquarters, passed nei¬ 
ther to the east, north-east, nor soutli-east; 
neither to the south, south-east, nor south-west, 
nor yet to the north-west of their position; and 
that, if the vessels did not penetrate far to the 
then unknown westward, their course must have 
been that which, on ph 3 rsical grounds alone, 
appeared the more probable one—the northern 
course up the Wellington Channel and into 
the “ open water.” Thus narrowed, the question 
ought not, we think, to have been one of diffi¬ 
culty to Sir Edward Belcher. What shall wc 
say, then, when we find him, not still hesitating, 
but even retracing his steps to Bocchey Island; 
abandoning the ‘*open water” to the northwai^, 
and all but renouncing the honourable enter¬ 
prise, after the foi*tunatc an'ival of the Itwesti- 
gator from the southwai'd and westward—coiv 
roborated by the earlier discoveries of Pullen, 
Rae, and Richardson, in the neighbourhood of 
Behring's Straits—had satisfied him, and every¬ 
body else, that no traces of the missing squiulron 
existed in that (|uarter; and that of those two 
possible coiiracs indicated in 1851 by Penny— 
that of Wellington Channel and the wholly un¬ 
explored, yet still open water ”—was the only 
one by which Sir John Franklin did actually 
pass ? That a few islands in the Victoria Chan¬ 
nel of Penny have been christened ‘‘Ex¬ 
mouth,” “Sentry-box,” “North Cornwall,”and 
so forth; that the name of the reverend and grate¬ 
ful Mr. Gcll (whom his correspondence with the 
Times has made painfully immortal) has been 
givcirto some spot in the same channel, cold 
and icy, like the reverend man’s own zeal for 
these enterprises; and that “ tlie visual (!) dis¬ 
coveries of Penny have been evinced, by our 
longitudes, &c., to be not in the right direc¬ 
tion” by a mile or two; are, perhaps, results 
in their way, but surely not commensurate with 
what Sii' Edward .Belcher’s squadron might 
have obtained, by following up the same Penny’s 
investimtions t^ the nortWaid, as Penny 
himself had pt^ted out. • We believe tliat 
there is but one man in that squadron who 
entertains a different opinion from ourselves 
on this point, and it is the Coinmodoi'e him¬ 
self. . What, in particular, are the sentiments 
of Cai)tain Kcllett, tlic world have had an op¬ 
portunity of judging from his letter to a friend, 
lately published in the Tlg^es, The veteran 
bitterly contrasts the splendid achievements of 
the Investigator, won by the wisdom and intre¬ 
pidity of her gallant commander and crew, 
with the results of Bclchei‘’B expedition, which, 
as he takes occasion to remark, had in fact 
added nothing to what Parry obtained so long 


back as 1819 in the same regions. Let us 
hope that the honoiuable zeal of the subor¬ 
dinate commanders may yet overbear the 
crotchetty infatuation of their chief. 

That infatuation appears the more unac¬ 
countable wlicn we peruse his own account of 
a remarkable discovery made in latitude 76 ’ 55' 
N., long. 'ge™ 30'W. (about 260 miles N.N.W. 
of Erebus Bay), by his own boat, at the 
early date of the ^th August 18^. We 

? uotc from his despatch of the 2r2d September 
852. 

It is iiimuiterial now to nuntian partieularSt but on 
the 25tli we landed on s low point, where tlie coast 
denly turns to the eastward, and discovorod tho remains 
of several well-built Esquimaux housesf not simply cir¬ 
cles of small stones, but two links or well-laii) wall 
IN EXCAVATED GROUND, filled in bctwecn by about two 
feet of fine gravel, well paved, and withal presenting 
the appearance of great cars — more, . than I 

am viiUing to attribute to tHe rxulc inhabitants or mf- 
gatory Esquimaux, Domes of deer, walrus, seals, Ac., 
NUMEROUS. Coal found. 

His next despatch, and also his la8t^“a 
very hurried despatch” he calls it—is dated 
(with great precision) H. M. 8. Assistance, 
on return to Becchey Island, westward of Bail- 
lie Harbour, and about ten miles cast of Capo 
Bccbcr, July 20, 1853and it touches upon 
topics, some of which are of no great interest; 
but of the discovered village it gives no further 
particulars, nor, indeed, docs it contain the 
slightest allusion to the matter. All this is 
ve^ painful and very sad! 

There is yet hope in another quarter. Sir 
James Graham’s generous sympatliy with the 
cause, which he so nobly vindicated at the 
“ Bcllot meeting” in November last, is still, 
amid discouragement of every kind, the 
mainstay of our expectation. The Admi¬ 
ralty have noticed that, on this our day of 
publication, supplies and desp^ches will be 
tbrwarded to the vessels in Bering’s Straits. 
We hail the announcement as a good augury, 
and we trust that the. enterprise in that quarter 
will be now pushed* with a vigour which a 
nearly untriqp but most hopeful experiment 
deseives. It was there, and not clscwhei*e, that 
Franklin, when lie quitted these shores, ex¬ 
pected to be met:—“This time live years, 
Kellett,” addressing the cajitoMi of H.M.S. 
Herald, “you may be looking for me, and^I 
trust to meet you in Behring’s Straits.” If it 
sliould happen that, in 1854, the passage fi-om 
Victoria Cliannel to Behring’s Straits is inter¬ 
cepted by adverse gales, andcun-eiits sweeping 
fields of impenetmblc ice before tliem, the op¬ 
posite passage from Behring’s Straits to Vic¬ 
toria Channel will at the same time be thereby 
set free, and vice v&rsA; and the advancing 
squadron, after exploring tlus intei’vcning seas 
and shores, hitherto altogether unvisited, and 
gatlioring up, let us hope, the relics of the 
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lonff-lost oxpeilition of Fmnklin^ will mako 
their way witli comiwrative ease to the winter 
nnarters of their wind and ice-bound consorts. 
Less tliaii tliis will not satify the exigencies of 
the case, as stateil by men like Parry, Sabine, 
Ingleheld, and Murchison; nor content the 
exiwctutions of the public. 

Neither let it lie forgotten, that at this very 
moment H.M.S, Enterprise is actually en¬ 
gaged in tlie search irom Beliring’s Straits to 
the eastward, without aid or consort, and that 
eveiy chance of the same nairow and difficult 
passage being open to her, which the Incesti- 
tftf^07' was luc^y enough to find open, is against 
her. If it were only lor Acr safety, steamers— 
for sailing ships aie nearly useless in the ice— 
ought to be despatched immediately on tho 
same track. The only steamer at pr<!sent en¬ 
gaged is tho Isahei, commanded by the gallant 
Kennedy—one of Mr. Gcll’s “ needy, if not un¬ 
principled adventurei*s.*' But this little steamer, 
which belongs to Lady Pi’anklin—the Isabel — 
is now detained at Valparaiso; and, in her 
equipment for that VQyage, the heroic lady is 
understood to havii expended the lust farthing 
of her resources, much dilapidated by pre¬ 
vious expeditions of tho same kind, and to 
have reduced hci'self to an honourable penury, 
such as never before w as suffen’d to escape thus 
long the considemtion of a British Govern¬ 
ment. We regivt to hear that the mutiny at 
Valparaiso of the IsaheVs crew has been fol¬ 
lowed by a I’efiisal, on the part of our own 
naval nuthoiitu's, to allows an officer of H.M.S. 
DidOf now on that station, to volunteer his 
services in taking her on to her destination. 

If the Adminilty ai*e distrustful of these pri¬ 
vate expeditions, let them take measures to 
render such superHuous. But, so long as a 
corner of Arctic gi'ound remains for hopeful 
enterprise, aiuV the Adiuirnlty hesitate to oc¬ 
cupy it, Mr. GelVs “ needy, if not unprin¬ 
cipled adventurere,” such us Kennedy, Bellot, 
Foraytli, liiglelield, Sno\^, Sir John Boss, De 
Haven, and McCormick, who supply by vo¬ 
luntary endeavour the inaction bf the Admi¬ 
ralty, are to be comiuendctl and oucouraged to 
the uttermost. Nor should it be forgotten 
that it i,s to some of these “ private expeditions'' 
-^whosc equijnnent, defraycxl, as it cannot be 
too ofti!n observed, out of Lady Franklin’s 
purse, remains a debt of honour against Her 
Majesty's Govcinment—that wo owe some of 
tlic most signal discoveries wdiich have been 
lately made in the inten}sts of science; and—if 
tlio whale fishery be still a matter of national 
concern—of our luaiitimc industry and com- 
iiiei-ce. The first voyage of her steamer the 
Phtrvix, under Captuiii Inglefield, to the 
iiorthwurtl of Baffin's Bay, opened to gco- 
giwpby and navigation coasts and seas and 


rich fishing-grounds, unseen since tho days of 
Elizabeth, whose existence the learned had 
be^n to deem fabulous. The discoveiy of 
Bellot's Strait,” betwiien the islands of North 
Somerset and BooUiia Felix—a practical rafu- 
tatioii of Ross's erroneous theory on the level 
of Arctic waters—was accomplished in the • 
second voyage of Lady Franklin’s Pinnee 
Albertf under Kennedy, assisted by the la¬ 
mented Frenchman whose name it boars. Nay, 
the Queen’s Govei'nmcnt itself has had to con¬ 
fess its obligations to these same unpaid and 
UNREQUITED expeditions of Lady Franklin 
In 1800 the Prince Albert, retimiins from her 
first voyage, brought home the inttuligence of 
Penny's discoveries, made in the same year, of 
the traces of Sir John Franklin’s firat winter- 
quarters, and tjiat of tlie position of Captain 
Austen’s ships, and their necessities. The same 
good service was rendered, in 1802, by the same 
vesRcd in hen* second voyage, and also by the 
PhcRvix, on her return from her brilliant voy¬ 
age of discovery to tin} north nnd north-west 
of Baffin’s Bay; and the dcHpatelies which 
they brought home, fram Belcher’s squadron, 
again enabled tlie Admiralty to detach trans¬ 
ports with supplies of provisions and men for 
the preservation of ships and crews in Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s service. That tlicsc truths have not 
yet been told at the Admiralty is owing, per- 
Imps, to the constitutional timidity with which 
that noblewoman-- so courageous against every 
real trial—shrinks from the imaginary danger 
of self-praises But this only cnlmnees on the 
Admiralty its duty to do justice, nnd on all 
lov(!i*s of justice the determination to see that 
duty fulfilled. 

But th(! niaiiL point of interest is Franklin. 
Let us not despair of tliat gallant officer, nor of 
his expedition. His ships, perhaps, liuvo been 
ice-bound— wrcckcil— destroyed; and hundreds 
of miles of that unexplored “ open water” may 
at this moment sever the survivora from those 
who arc in their quest. But the human frame 
is capable of adapting itself to tlie exti’emes of 
heat and cold; and the coucari*(m(.'C of all mo¬ 
dem discoveries has at length established the 
profound observation of Sir John Barrow, that 
the higher Arctic latitudes, h^s inhospitable 
than those first attained, arc favoured with a 
comparatively mild bmperatura, seas unlocked 
by ice and teeming with fish, and Jand^ pro¬ 
ducing timber, and coal, and anti-scorbutic 
hci'bs, and abounding in animal food. Five 
shipwrecked seamen, with no provision hut a 
rusty firelock and an axe, maintained them¬ 
selves for seven years on the northern shore of 
Spitzbergen, until they were rescued by the pass¬ 
ing whaler which brought them home. The ab¬ 
sence of mortality, and even of sickness, is one 
of the sfost noticeable in the results of Arctic 
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adventures during the last three centuries. 
We have heard it plausibly accounted for by 
Keunedy and Bellot, whose terrible experience, 
acquired in the winters of 1851-52, well en¬ 
titled them to our confidence. According to 
those navigators, the chief, if not the only for- 
. midable causes of mortality in Arctic regions 
are famine and the scurvy. In (he higher lati¬ 
tudes, fish and flesh are to be had in quantities 
more than sufficient to avert the chance of star¬ 
vation, yet not so superabundant as not to de¬ 
mand tne constant exertion of all tlie faculties, 
mental and bodily, in order to ensure a supply; 
and, so long as the mind and body arc thus 
occupied, there is no danger of the scurvy. To 
the same eifeot writes Captain M'Clurc, on the 
5th of April 1853, in the third year of his hicmal 
captivity. 

To THIS PBBIOU WB HAVB NOT LOST AM IVDTVIDITAL 
or OUR CREW, KlTllBit BY ACCIDENT OR DfSEASK: tllS 

officers particularly have enjoyed an immunity from 
sickness which is surprising, with the exception of Mr. 
Salnsbury, matey who, since the winter of 1350, has suf¬ 


fered from a pulmonary complaint, that has entirely pre¬ 
vented his participating in tho arduous duties of the 
travelling parties, or in tho more oxciting bnt not loss 
lalwrious occupation of hunting over this rugged and 
severe country; and Mr. Paine, clerk in cliargo, who had 
been a great invalid from rheumatism until this lost 
winter, when he has made a most rapid and wonderful 
recovery, and at present is in tho enjoyment of more 
robust health tlian when ho quitted England. I can 
attribute our excellent salutary state to tho causes pre¬ 
viously alluded to in this narrative,* In conjnuction with 
THB BOUNTIYUL SUPPLY OP riAMR whicb a morciful Pro¬ 
vidence has aided us with, and has so matbrially 
ADDBD TO OCR OTIIBRWISB SCANTY RATIONS, BS Well aS 
the excellenoc of all species of our provisions, which are 
certainly of the best description I ever mot with, ftA. &o. 

Words of comfort, and cncoyragenient not to 
despair even of the long-lost Frqpklin, but to 
hope on—and to work. 


* Tho excellent ventilation of the ship by means of 
** ftve vapour hmueU, of which those ovor tho Iiatchways, 
being nkvkr closed, carry oiTnlt impurities, so that wo 
enjoy a clear wholesome atmosphere below.*' A hint 
for passenger ships and short-trip steamers!— Ed. Nlw 
Quarterly. 
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A BAID AMONG THE POETS. 


I. The Hei*o'e Child; and other Poems. By Anna M. DbbbnhaMi Langley^ Stamford. 

II. Ruins of many Lands. A Description. 

III. Poems. By Nicholas Michell. Fourth Edition. William Tegg and Go.> Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 

IV. The Plaint of Freedom. Bichardson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

V. Poems. BvMatthkw Aiinold, Author of Poems by A."” Longmans. 

YI. Letters of Laura D'Auveme. By Charles Swain. Longmans. 


In our consideration of these yolumcs we, of 
course, as gallant rqgiewers, give the prece¬ 
dence to the lady. Aware as we ai'e that 
the expression of our candid opinion on the 
poetasters and poetlings of the day has given us 
the reputation of being severe critics, we are 
disposed on this occasion to as much gentle# 
ness and leniency as our conscience will admit. 
Wo have not read the “Hero's Child” through. 
To admit that we hod so done would in itself 
be high praise to any poem of any length now- 
a-days. But we have dipped into the lady’s 
Helicon, and skipped over lier Parnassus, 
and cut the leaves of hc*r tlowcrs of poesy. 
Now, what shall we say? Who can find fault 
with this book earnestly and affectionately writ¬ 
ten, and modestly proffered to the public? 
Lives there the reviewer “ so savage and Tar- 
torly” as to take a pleasure in dcstix>ying the 
di'eams which the authoress (p. 117) declares 
are the “life of poAy?” No, rather let us 
seek to cull what tliere is really of good in this 
little volume, than find fault because its blank 
verse is not Miltonic, nor its lighter pieces in¬ 
vested with the curious felicity and power of 
Hood. Why should they be ? A woman’s mind 
is rarely creative. Much sweetness of imitation 
she may possess, much tenderness, much me¬ 
lody; but originality is not her forte: we have 
no feminine epics—and we want none. Such, 
however, is tUfTbriginality of most of the “ ori¬ 
ginal” male, not masculine, poets of the {ire- 
sent day, that compared with them this may 
be a merit. Hush! Have we not the “ mystic 
numbers” of Mm. Elizabeth Barrett Brown¬ 
ing? This thought makes us revert still more 
kindly and pleasantly to the feminine verses 
before us. The “ Hero’s Child ” wo presume 
illustrat|» something that the authoress has met, 
or fancied that she met with, in life. The poet¬ 
ess falls in with a lady in bad health, wno is 
resting upon the footstep” of a stile, and enteis 
into conversation. The unknown lady is the 
daughter of a hero, who, we arc told, “ nobly 
for his country fell.” She was one of the 
numerous daughter-of-an-ofiicer class. She 
loved somebody with an ennobling love, which 
was returned; but some treacherous female 
friend, or foe—we have heard wicked wags say 
tlie terms are synonymous — told him pre¬ 
maturely he was loved, and so she rejected 


him when he wooed, and he went away, and 
she pined for him. So far we may understand 
a woman making herself unhappy without any 
very good reason. But we are next told of a 
blighting calumny of the most indefinite de¬ 
scription, which strengthens her resolution to 
be unhappy, and to make her lover unhappy, 
and this, mixed with a little fervent I'eligion, 
makes her own unhapinness endurable. So she 
dies, and thus the plot ends. Of course she 
never thinks of denying the groundless car 
lumny. She is too proud, or too heroic, or too 
stupid, or too happy in being miserable. She 
thinks, if she manira Am, that— 

Perhaps in future years 

His children —his and mine—may hear those words, 

Those words of foulest wrung. 

As we do not know any thing about the nature 
of the scandal, all we can say is, that we have 
very little sympathy for tlie sorrows of the 
^Micro’s child.’* In the female heart, how 
ever, this lament over her, may find an echo. 
Our authoress writes tolerable blank verse, 
with here or thero a palpable want of rhythm. 
For instance— 

**Sufferyonng children to come unto me” 
might be excused as a quotation, were it strictly 
given; but it is not blank verse, although cer- 
hiinly decasyllabic. 

With the following sentiment we are inclined 
to coincide. There are some “heroines” of 
the present day who might lay it to heart. It 
comes with peculiar grace from a female writer, 
in spite of the little contradiction involved in it— 

A woman's namo is sacred, and should ne'er 
He heard beyond tlie prccints of her home 
And the true circle of admiring friends. 

It is a curse to woman to bo praised 
And made the tolking-stuch of idle tongues: 

E’en of her virtues we should never hear. 

Save in the midst of tliose fond kindred hearts 
Who, in the shadow of the blessedness 
She fUngs around her, blissfully repose; 

And even there, affection oft is mute. 

For truest happiness is ever still.—(P. 24.) 

This is very good sense, and by no means in¬ 
different pocUy. There is a latin epitaph on 
a good wife—“Domi moiisit—lanam fecit;”* 
ana there is a passage in the funeral oration of 
Pericles, when he says—“Tjf re 70/0 vrap-. 


* She stayed at home and plied her crochet. 
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ij dofff) xat &v eir* oper^C ire/9(* q 

^o^ov ev TO?; a/Biretri K\eos»* So also Tacitus $ 
but we will spare Miss Debenham's further 
classical (|notation. 

There is high authority iu oil ages and all 
languages for the sentiment conveyed in 
the quotation from our authoress, and the 
opinion of Pericles, or rather Tlmcydides, 
upon this subject, might be matched with 
a hundred parallel passages: and wc beg 
to intimate that when we profess miproval of 
the old Latin epitaph, wc hold that a lady 
might stay at home and ply her crotchet 
nerales, and yet be a highly intellectual com¬ 
panion to her husband, and a capital hand at 
quizzing dandies. 

We now come to “ Ruins of many Lands.’' 
Whatever may be its intrinsic pierit, this poem 
presents one very remarkable feature to oiur 
view. This is the edition; yet, to the 

best of our knowlrage, we never heard of 
it before. 

** Ruins of many Lands ” is a fine subjeet, 
perhaps us fine a subject as a poet could propose 
to himself. The author has performed his task 
respectably; but he is not a poet iu the higher 
sense of the word. It is throughout pleasing and 
melodious enough. The style is about equal 
.to an average Oxford Prize {mem. It is never 
below mediocrity, and seldom, very seldom, 
soars far above it. The notes are perhaps as 
dcsimble reading as tlie poetry. We shall give 
a specimen or two of the latter, and then pass 
on, afier stating our gratification that the pub¬ 
lication of this respectable work has caused 
profit to the author, and let us liopo also to the 
publisher. 

The following undoubtedly suggests Byron } 
but how? Cleopatra is the subject of the lines— 

O'er the fall'll chief she bent; so mate, so fair, 

Sho scorned as turn'd to stone hy that despair; 

Save that her tears fell slowly one by ono, 

Liko drops from licav'n, when thunders have begun. 

Or, like the blood of tha dying gladiator,” we 
suppose. When reading Mr. Micheirs book— 
to use the words of the other greatbard— 

** We start, for soul is wanting there." 

e 

No, we don't We lay the book down. There 
is no start whatsoever elicited from us. 

In the Ruined cities of America ” Mr. 
Michell was provided with almost vir^n 
ground. Let us see what ho has done. In 
3ic opening we get a reminiscence of Milton 
and something eae. 


* It is your chief glory to maintain the virtues which 
are the cwacteristic of your sex, whose fame is to be 
spoken of by men as little as possible, either in praise or 
blame. 


Whether from Eastern waves the son npspriirgs 
With flaming forehead, and, on rosy winipi. 

Climbs, like a god, the sapphire-vaulted height. 

Milton writes that the sun 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky; 

but we cannot sanction such imagery ns a 
god climbing on rosy wings. 

We shall conclude our notice of tliis foi*tu- 
nate book with a sample quotation. The sub¬ 
ject is the fount of Castaly. Listen to the gush 
of song—the bubbling l^pid spring. 

But yielding mystic interest ne'er to dio, 

Charm of the scene, Castalia’s fount draw nigh; 

Tliat limped spring, which yoars nor^ush, nor dim, 
Still bubbling forth, o'erflows its basin's rim ; 

The tcmplo falls, the cods forsake their cave. 

Empires decay, but lo! that gushing wave!— 
Pcace-breathmg spot! the tall rocks from above, 

A fig-tree bends cioso by, as if in love, 

Chequering with shade tlie fountain's shining face. 
Where azure skies and Jutting crags ye truce. 

While flowers, that hang their petals 'mid tho calm. 
Rise banked in moss, and fill tho air with balm. 

But, ere we part from our poet, wc M'ould 
observe that there is a portrait of the author 
which might well be dispensed with. We 
bate the custom. Why not have ^ven us a 
“ ruin ?” We could fiiniish a choice of siili- 
subjects. 1. Paternoster Row in 2853; in 
which should be depicted several heaps of rub¬ 
bish, supposed to denominate the site of the 
Temple of Ignorance near the great Dome of 
Mammon. 2. Publishing office of the “ Old ” 
Tartar/^, witli fossil remains of a Deino^ 
bore-mi and the skeleton of a Fogeytheritm 
lying in the back-ground. We could furnish 
several otlier subjects for illustmtion, besides 
Thebes, Peracpolis, or Holyrood Palace. But 
we do not like tlie portiuit of a living author— 
e8j>ecia]ly bcibre fame is won. 

We now leave Mr. MichellT* Great praise 
is due to him for his industry and the phnising 
form in which he has clothed many facts and 
some ideas. If the latter be not original, it is 
not his fault—nor ours. 

Another, yet another L Criticism here is 
out of the question. Specimens can be had on 
application. Behold them here! The first 
poem is tho Uncut Volume.” It 8ly:>uld be 
the title of the book. ^ 

Viigin yet immaculate, treasure nurevealcd, 

Say what Wit or Wisdom lies in thy full heart con¬ 
ceal'd? 

Such is the opening! Again— 

Here may aged Seicnco dwdl feeling forth for trnth, 
Bless'd in one ad^ grain pluck'd from his wither'd 
yonth ; 

Or meek Religion, wcll-xmtented cagiid Dove, 

Bring forth her brood in peace with endlesn songt of love; 
Or calm Philosophy, clear-eyed, with equal mind. 
Instructive, on her height contemplate numan kind. 
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Wb give a passa^ from a poem called 
“ Leonard and Alice, and then our buiiness, 
atid Mr. Payn’s also, might, we think, be 
fuirly coiisidei'cd as done. - 

Ifo vent; what honest had not gone, 

Though how forbidden, how encased 
In pride and wrath, where that light shone 
Though all undimm'd, unwavering, chaste? 

They met: her father gave him bmirs, 

The mad foul things no man can take, 

And bo such, and the hot blood rose 
To fall in ouiet for her sake. 

Thus quellu, pcrchm^ it coursed hii veins 
All poison, such as iVnrief time 
Flows darkling to the heart, and staine 
Ike tablets oAhe soul with crime { 

Or madness for the love of her; 

Or pity for the mute distress 

Of those dear ^es, which changeless were 

In tlieir unjoyful tenderness; 

Or sheer despair impell'd bis hand. 

And carelessness of any fate 

Save one :~hc broke the law of the land, 

Ue fell within the reach of Imte! 

He forged tlie old man's naim: he sore 
Ihat^ld, wbite>molten, could not sear 
Ills shrunk hand worso; ho had been poor 
Nest day and honest, never fear; 

Wife Alice round his neck will fling 
The white arms in some humble liomo, 

What time without the clear bells ring,*- 
Ah, none of this was e'er to come! 

While in the wedding garments clad, 

And while ha stood beside the door, 

Men came with gyves and bound the lad, 

And she sliall soo him never more. 

Yet even amid the twaddle of which tliis vo< 
lumc is chichy composed there ore one or two 
little poems and some passages, which, having 
in them some sense exprei^, some pleasing 
scintillations of idea, and actually some rhythm, 
puzzle and confound our criticism. Were 
they written or polished by another hand? 
We would instance, “ Before the Thunder,” 
p. 124; “ The Mountaineer,” p, 128; “ In¬ 
difference,” pH 29, The Old Man’s Bride,” 
p. 132, is melodious enough, and by no means 
devoid of a sort of curious merit. 

The “ Day of Trial,” in five cantos, might 
be disposed of very summarily indeed. To the 
title-page is gumnu^d a little printed critique, 
whicn runs as follows— 

** That tho work abounds In merit then can be no 
question whatever.”—Her. G. Fisk. 

Now this mild method of anticipating the 
office of the reviewer would induce us to pass 
the**Day of Trial” with very slight notice, 
even if we did not entirely dissent from the 
reverend critic. Our dictum is— 

** That this work has no merit, is apparent to 
any one capable of giving an opinion on the 
matter,” 

This poem is religious. It is possible that the 
author may write very good sermons, but he 
does not shine in rhyme. The scene of die 
“ Poem ” is laid on the ocean; there are fri- 


ga^, cutters, pirates, rocks, reefii, and a sea^ 
serpent! It mi^t have been written by the chap¬ 
lain to one of the Royal Yacht Club8,if there be 
such an ecclesiastic. Certainly his religion, as 
well as his poetry, appears to be at There 
is a controversial pak, which reminds us of 
the "Hind and*1116 Panther,” merely as being 
controversial, cegtainly not in power or merit. 
However, we ^ve our author credit for more 
sincerity than Dryden. 

According to our wont, when we con¬ 
demn, we proceed to justify our remarks by a 
Bpecimen. Captain Pertlnax, of the " Inralli- 
ble," bound for the *'celestial port,” argues 
with Gratian, the hero, the said Fertinax being 
a ** Rombh Priest.” Pertinax of course has 
the worst of it, and the ** Poem ” ends trium¬ 
phantly. 

** Stay, heretic,” then Fertinax replied, 

** Your words with errors vain of rcai'ning'pride 
** So much abound, that scarcely do I know 
“ How best their fallacies to overthrow. 

Christ dwells in yonder frigate! know vain youth 
** That Christ's in heav'n, so spe^ the word of truth; 
** And he has left vicegcrept of his pow'r, 

** The Roman Pontiff, till that awful hour 
Wlicn iu tho clouds of heav'n he will come down 
** To punish sinners, and receive his own. 

** Know then the Pope as Qod should bo obey'd; 

** And his decrees infallible are made, 

** Thro’ the viceregal dignity he owes, 

** To bless tho righteous, and condemn their foes. 

Tlien, if the will of Christ you seek, to know, 

“ Tho Pope's his representative below, 

** And those whom he appoints are only meet 
** To tend Christ's flock, and sit in judgment seat.” 

I answer then—** *tis certainly a truth 
** That Oirist's in heav’n, and will apficar in wrath 
** At the great judgment-^y to rebel men, 

. ** But is his Deity extinguish'd then ? , 

** Like earthly great ones, circumscrib'd by space 
** Or scanty time, to ono fixed dwelling place ? 

** No! in the centre of his Church ho stands. 

And spreads to sinners his benignant hands, 

** Sups with his chosen, and to tliem makes known 
** Perfections only to the faithful shewn. 

Yes! he can rule in earth as well as heav'n, 

** Tain thought that to a sinful man is giv'n, 

** Tlie proud supremacy you vainly claim 
** For komish Priests I .Sure am I that the name 
Of Father, and of Master, in the sense 
llie Papists use it, is a vain pretence, 

** Strictly forbidden by God’s sacred word, 

Who is alone our Master and our Lor^** 

• 

^ And know you not,” then Fertinax replies, 

** That in the Church alone salvation lies, 

** St. Peter founded it in ancient Borne, 

** And Catholic 'tis term'd, for all must come 
** Within her sacred pale, would they amire 
“ To beav'nly joys, or shun tb’ eternal 

** And here again the Scriptures yon pervert, 

** Sighing,. I said may heav'n your sou convert I 
Whether St. Peter ever trod the coast 
** Of Italy, seems doubtful at the most, 

** Grant that he did, and founded there as true 
** A Church, as Christeudom e'er knew.” 

&e. &C. &e. 

Really such sabjects should not be exposed 
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to the ridicule which cannot fail to attach itself 
to such exploits. 

The “ Plaint of Freedom,” beautifully 
printed, adoraed with red-lettercd capitals, and 
de^cat^ to the memory of Milton, is uiven 
away, not sold. It is an unequal, but by no 
mcanii common-place performance. The open¬ 
ing and the close oi’o extremely good; the 
body of the poem lacks vitality. It is difficult 
to believe that the same hand penned the iirst 
idne or ten pages, and. Venvoi of foui* verses 
at the end, and also the intervening mass of 
mediocrity. The conception of the whole 
poem is an admirable one, but it required tbc 
liighoHt and most matiue gerdus to carry it out. 
The author, ailer lui invocation to tbc soul 
qf Milton and the spirit of Fi'cedom, cndca- 
voni's to give a series of brief and tei'se descrip¬ 
tions of England’s heroes and* heroic deeds—a 
kind of piclure-gall(;ry; each pictiu'e being 
painted in sixteen lines, ajid placed in the jxind 
of a single page. In this he is scarecly 11101*0 
than once or twice successful. In his choice of 
metre, too, we consider him peculiarly infelici¬ 
tous. It is tliat of Teimysou’s In memoriam^ 
which may have been admimbly suited to its 
subject, and to Tennyson ; but which is by no 
means d<Hjtiiied to become a standard English 
metre ; it is artificial, and docs not fill tlie car. 
Moi'cover, 'wc are of opiniou, tliat when a de- 
cidtMlly new stylo is invcntal by a poet, a 
patent should he secured to him for at least 
twenty yearn by common consent. Every 
rliymoster has binai dinning Ids imitations of tins 
Laureahi into our ears, until, were we to read 
the very original, it wouhl sound like a parody 
upon itself. The “ Plaint of Fi'cedom” is 
ultra-tlemooratie and ultra-querulous ; but this 
is allowable in potttry. We shall jiot question 
its polities, nor discuss the subject-matter of its 
plaint. Siiffic4i it to say, there is truth enough 
111 tlic lugubrious view taken by its author on 
which to found (loctic description and poetic 
regret. 

Let us now give a specimen of tlie com¬ 
mencement,*whicli promises so boldly and so 
well. 


Bevolt his storm-fl^ hath unfurfd. 

And Now and Old (like giant foes 
Who, tirod of distant tlircatcniugS) dose) 
With desperato grapplings shako tuo world. 

And thundcr-roices rend tho air,~ 

For God and Right, for Kldcr Wrong: 
The dangour of a battlo-song 
Flung hearenward in the lightnings' glare. 

And Change leaps like a springtide o'er 
Tlio landmarks of the ancient sway: 

Tho fiercQ waves hunger for their prey; 
And monarchs tremble at their roar. 

Their echoes break umu our coast— 

The isle that Froe^m loved so well; 

But stir not Freedom's Seutinel, 

Asleep on his neglected ppst. 


The watchman sleopoth, and the 6ro 
Of Freedom dwindles at bis side,— 

The beacon, in old days espied 
By farthest lauds, will soon expire. 

Uc sleeps as life Whs all forgot. 

And lower, lower sinks tho llame ; 

And war-crics of his yontliful fame 
Peal in his dreams, but stir him not. 

He sleeps, though nations shout his name; 

The i»ea-wiud8 gathering far and near, 

Shriek vainly in his drowsy ear; 

And lower, lower sinks the flame. 

• 

Tbc storm is hush'd a breathing-spaee. 

And Freedom’s quostitfl cleaves tho gale: 

Ho, Saxon England! caust thou fall ? 

Shall younger warriors take thy placo? 

Of old my name had been a spell * 

To rouse thee from profouiidest trauco; 

The stuuhfio of a winf/cd lance 
Had warn'd thy mlumher, ere UfolL 

Then blazed upon tliy loftiest cliiTs 
My flres, reflected in the tide 
SVhlch gulf’d ^ Armada’s lofty pride,— 

Scatter’d before tot English skiffs. 

Yet higher soar’d the flame divine, 

Whoso rays illumined distant lands, 

Wlicn Milton utter'd niy commands, 

And Cromwell set his foot by mine. 

But now no beacon marks thy shore; 

The old undaunted soul is fled: 

White liOnd! caust thou bo pale witli dread 
That Freedom neodetli thco onco more ? 

Again— 

No wonder tliat thou darcst not pilo 
My beacon-flrc: 'twuuki light tiio world 
To SCO tlie hydra-slavery curl’d 
In thine own heart. Unhappy Isle! 

Tho town is thick with loathsome graves; 

Yon fence, that girds a tliuusand flolds. 

Shuts out the serf,—thoir liarvest yields 
No harvest unto landless slaves. 

The weaver starvclh at his loom; 

Tho reaper faints for lack o f bro ad; 

White Age may nowhere la^Bk head; 

Hecropid Childhood hath no bloom. 

0 English Girl, unsex'd with toil! 

0 English Matron, gaunt and wild, 

That Btarcst on thy strangled child,— 

And there is none to loose the coil! 

And in ^e hplls where Vane was heard 
Some rascal Shopman, drunken-bravo, 

Babbling of State, while Fool and Kuavo , 
Applaud a lie in every word! ^ 

But wc must especially confleinii a sflteer 
contiiinoil in a stanza wc Jiave omitted: it k 
ne^lcss, as it is unfair. 

The leaf hath fallen, the pool is stirr'd: 

Spread, yc slow circles! far and wide. 

And reach the shore on every side. 

So ^leth my unnoticed word. 

None answer: yet by that lone voico 
The waves of air are moved, to bo 
Moved yet t^ain, eternally. 

Bying unheeded, 1 rcijoice. 
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Long grftSBci bide a nameless stone« 

The poorest grassrroot bath its seeds; 

Wbat care^ uough triumph's growth proceeds 
From Tile remains of one unknown ? 

Thou, GOD! art living. At*tby side 
’Truth sits, serenely waiting till 
The glass of Destiny shall nil. 

And Victory mount to claim his bride. 

We have quoted the last Hues of the poem, 
and, having done so, must express our r^rct that 
the author has only shcvni tne foot of Hercules. 
There is a simple strength and ele^nce in these 
few lines which cause us to opine that the 
writer has slurred the main portion of his work, 
and that he could have produced* something far 
better as a whole. He has, it is true, volun¬ 
tarily chosen to wear poetic shackles while writ¬ 
ing of Liberty. He has proposed to himself 
a task which might liaffle the greatest master 
of the lyre—to place the giandest scenes of our 
“ island stoiy ” in a picture gallery of minia¬ 
tures, when all tlic breadt]^ of tapestry and 
boldness of cailoon-drawing or iraco-painting 
ai*e needed,—and he lias failed! If mis be a 
young poet, wc recommend him to forget Ten¬ 
nyson, and to study the great masters of antU 
qiuty and the middle-ages moi'c. He has endear 
Toured to simplify, without displaying richness. 
Still tliorc is promise of manhood in tliis young 
* Plaint of Freedom.” 

Mr. Arnold must by no means take offence 
if we I'eview him here among these minor poets. 
Infinitely superior to most of the company in 
which he finds himself, and indeed not to be 
named in the same day with some of the small 
deer whom we have been slaughtering, still even 
he lias by no means displayed the genius and 
power of a great poet. Looking around, let us 
ask who is there to whom this would not apply ? 
Tennyson is the founder of a school. He con¬ 
stitutes a belief and a faith. Of his admirers, 
all that can he-<"\id is, that they worship his 
faults even more than his beauties. Besides, 
he is the fashion and the—Laureate; and there¬ 
fore, when Tennyson shall write a new poem, 
wc shall probably give him a separate review to 
himself. We reviewed Alexander Smith at 
length on account of the excessive praise 
lavished on him by the panders to bad taste 
and purveyors to the gobe-mouchcrie of the 
coteries.* Mr. Arnold is os superior as a 
scholar and as a poet to Alexander Smith, in 
what they have respectively done,asBulwer is to 
La^ Bulwer, Macaulay or Aytoun to Martin 
F. Tupper, “Ion” to a burlesque,or any thing 
else that is sterling, solid, and true, to that which 
is vulgar, hollow, and meretricious. Still Mr. 
Arnold has not yet written enough, or well 
enough, to entitle him to a wreath. Even the 
volume before us is disfigured with mannerisms 
and blotted with absurdities, of which all that 
we can say in their excuse is, that they are the 


faults of a scholar, and the delusions of a man . 
of taste. In our opinion, there are but two 
real poems in the book. There may be two or 
three passages in the other poems of some 
merit, and msq one or two sonnets that ring 
like sterling metal; but as separate poems there 
is very little in the volume worth printing or 
preserving, save “ Sohrab and Rustum,” and 
“ Tristram and Iseult.” It must be added that 
these are the two most sustained efforts of our 
poet. Let us, before proceeding to the exami¬ 
nation of these, make a few general remarks 
upon the poetic style and individuality of Mr. 
Arnold. He has been said to be a compound 
made up of imitation of Tennyson and Landor. 
The choice of one or two of his subjects has led 
to the first comparison, and his frequent attempt 
to model our language in classical mould to the 
second. Neither is true. He exhibits occa¬ 
sionally one of the fimlta of Tennyson—Obscurity 
of idea, amounting to a mere suggestion of 
sense; and his classicality is sometimes fully as 
tiresome as that of Mr. Landor. But the 
latter is the natural consequence of an endear 
vour to form our irregular language into a 
mould for which it is totally unfitted. Thus, 
Mr, Arnold’s original strain not unfrequently 
resembles the bald, dry, bad translation of a 
Greek chorus. In spite of all he may assert 
in his preface, Mr. Arnold is wrong in advising 
a modern writer to cultivate any style, or form 
himself upon any model whatsoever—whether 
So])hoclc8 or Shakespeare it matters not. A 
poet should read abundantly in the present day— 
as who should not? but so far from borrowing 
a single form, classical, mediceval, or modern, 
should distil every thing in the alembic of his 
own mind, and then, if ho have originality, 
chance and taste will dii’ect the new pattern 
issued to the world. In a preface discussing 
what modern poets should aim at, Mr. Arnold 
acenses Shakespeare, on the authority of Hallam 
and Guizot,of language-torture and aitificiality. 
He forgets that this was spontaneous—that even 
words, as well as ideas, were fiung lightly by 
this master-genius into shapes whi^ the labour 
of other men cannot imitate; and then, after 
saying this, Mr. Arnold himself weaves an ob¬ 
scurity of phrase out of the very scantiness of 
material he allows himself; and calls it—classi¬ 
cal. Now, we know what Voltaire and his 
disciples thought or said of Shakespeare, and 
we know what was the triumph of all their 
classicality of plot and action, execution and 
design. We must protest against Mr. Arnold's 
attempting to turn good Anglo-Saxon into 
Spondees, Dactyls, Anapsests, Tribrachs, Bao 
chics, Anti-bacchics, or any of the rhythmopoeia 
of antique song. Our language loves none of 
these recitatives to strict classic measure; nor, 
in the language of Pythagoras, can it afford to 
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divorce the male rhythm from the female 
melos. To our ears there is nothing more de¬ 
testable than English hexameters; yet how well 
suited are they to the genius of the classical 
languages! It would puzzle Jourdain to 
de^e some of Mr. Arnold’s poems. They are 
neither Terse nor prose; but consist of words 
stnch, glued, pasted into sentences; of sentences 
disjoint^, dislocated, on stilts of unequal length; 
of dry skdetons of passages unpleasing to the 
ear, and sometimes not only disagreeable in 
sound, but barren of sense. Of this kind is 
the ** Strayed Reyeller,” from which we shall 
give a passage or two in illustration of our dic^ 
turn, that, though it be the work of a scholar, it 
is most scholar-like trash. The dramatis per- 
sonm are youth,” “ Circe,” and “ Ulysses.” 
The diction resembles that of a noem conmosed 
in a classical dream, inspired by smart's Horace 
and bad Oxford Port Circe is asking a youth 
whence he comes, and he answers— 

Quick I pass'd, folloviug 
The wooa-cuttera* cart-track 
Down the dark ralley;—1 saw 
On my left, through the beeches, 

Thy palace, Goddess, 

Smokeless, empty: 

Trcrabliug, 1 enter'd *, beheld 
The court all Mlent, 

The lions sleeping: 

On the altar, this bowl. 

I drank. Goddess— 

And sunk down here, sleeping. 

On the steps of thy portico. 

What a line is the last! To wap vapa povai- 
ko7( 0 pvdfioi, Quintilian attributed the first 
prt^uction of poetry to the natural mensuration 
of the ear. Sho^ we have to attribute its de¬ 
cline to the substitution of pedantic art for this 
natural guide? Our nerves would actually 
suffer, wore we to read the ** Strayed Revel¬ 
ler ” through, aloud. Away with him ! 

“ These things, Ul^es, 

I'he wise bar^ also 
Behold and sing. 

But oh, what labbur! 

0 Prince, what pain 1" 

Of “The Church of Brou” we cannot 
say much in commendation: it is of mixed 
spurious architecture, more romantic than clas¬ 
sical, and more cochfie^ed than either. The 
conclusion of Part I. reminds us of the ballad 
of Lord Lovel.. The Neckan reminds us of 
the German poet Heine; it is very much in 
his abrupt, romantic, and suggestiye style. It 
b, however, only like the huiw of the German: 
it lacks Heine^s deeper allegory or double 
meaning. WiA the “ Forsaken Merman ” we 
have no sympathy; the ill-terminated scaly 
gentleman may ^ent for ever in hkfatthourg 
pois^mnih-e mthout touchingour human hearts. 
Besides, neither the idea, nor the treatment of 
this poem b original. Here b a very short 


specimen of the severe in art. We ^ve it all— 
tne whole poem: it b called “Richmond 
Hill”!! 1 It mi^ht as well be called Bavs- 
water, or Cheapsme; indeed, much better, be¬ 
cause we could then imagine it to be the con¬ 
fused utterance* of a soul goaded into momen¬ 
tary blankness by a plethoric din of omnibusses 
and a general superabundance of noise and 
fog. 


BICHKOMD BILL. 

Murmur of living I 
Stir of existence! 

Soul of tbc world ( 

Make, oh make youmclvei felt 
To the dving Spirit of Youth I 
Come, like the oreath of the Spring I 
Iicavo not a human soul 
To grow old in darkness and pain. 

Only the liTing can feel ^ou, 

But leave us not while we live I 


Let us now proceed to a little hearty com¬ 
mendation. The •pening poem of “ Sohrab 
andRustum” is manl^, fender, and heroic. The 
story b the well-known eastern legend of the 
warrior Rustum, a kind of Mahomedan demi¬ 
god of romance, who was doomed, according to 
me old Greek tragic fate, to slay his own son. 
Rustum, in his youth, liod wooed and won a 
princess in a dbtant land. She bare him a son, 
but scut word it was a daughter, lest he should 
train him up to arms. The child grows to 
manhood, and himself becomes renowned in 
amis. He goes forth with a double mission— 
to seek his father Rustum, and to fight hb 
country’s enemies. He meets with the former, 
who denies his identity, lest the youth, who 
was instinctively unwilling to fight, should 
boast he had met Rustum, and that they 

C d on equal terms by mutual, agreement. 

5ght takes place, and Sohrab has at first 
the advantage; but is disarmed by die mys¬ 
terious feeling of relationships and Rustum 
mortally wounds him: then the discovery takes 

S lace. Thb b a fine dramatic situation, and 
Ir. Arnold has dealt well with it. The sim¬ 
plicity of hb style here suits the antiquity of 
the subject, and hb blank-verse b easy and 
melodious. Sohrab and Rustum are fight¬ 
ing— 


Aod you would say that sun and stars took^art 
In that unnatural conflict; for a cloud , 

Grew suddenly in Heaven, and dirk'd the sun 
Over the fighteiV heads; and a wind rose 
Under their feet, and moaning swept the plain, 

And in a sandy whirlwind wrapp’d the prir. 

In gloom they twain were wrapp'd, ana they abna; 
For both the on-looking hosts on either hand 
Stood in broad daylight, and the sky was pure, 

And the sun sparkled on the Oxus stream. 

But in the gloom they fought, with bloodshot eyes 
And labooiing breath. 

Sohrab has the advantage, and Ruksh, the 
fabulous steed of Rustum, cries aloud, l^e a 
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pained desert lion, who all day has trailed 
the hunter’s javelin in his side.” 

The two hosts heard that cry, and quak’d for fear, 
And Oxus curdled aa it cross’d his stream. 

But Sobrab heard, and quail’d not, but rush'd on, 

And struck ogain; and again Bustum bow’d 
His bead; but this time all the blade, like glass, 
Sprang !u a thousand shivers on the helm, 

And in his hand the hilt remained alone. 

Then Rustam rais’d his head: bis dreadful eyes 
Glar'd, and he shook on high his menacing spear. 
And shouted, liu^nm I Sohrab heard that shout, 

And shrank amaz’d: back ho recoil’d one step, 

And scann'd with blinking eyes the advancing Form: 
And then he stood bewilder’d; and he dropped 
His covering shield, and the spear pierc’d ms side. 
He reel’d, and staggering back, sunk to the ground. 
And then the gloom dispers’d, and the wind fell, 

And the bright sun broke forth, and melted all 
The cloud; and the two armies saw tbe pair; 

Saw llustum standing, safe upon bis feet, 

And Sohrab, wounded, on the bloody sand. 

Then conics the discovery dawning gradually 
on the conqueror. At first he believes that 
Solimb is deceiving bin;— 

So deem’d he; yet ho listen'd, plun^d in thought; 
And his soul set to grief, as the vast tido 
Of the bright rocking Ocean sets to shore 
At the full moon: tears gathered in liis eyes; 

Fur ho reinemberM his own early youth, 

And all its bounding ru;)tur6; as, at dawn, 

Tbe Sheplicrd from liis mountain lodge descries 
A hir bright City, smitten by the sun, 

Through many rolling cloudKRustum saw 
His youth; saw S^olirab’s mother, In her bloom ; 

And that old King, her father, who lur’d well 
His waiiJeriiig guest, and gave him hi.s fair child 
With joy; and all the pleasant life they led, 

'ilicy three, in that long-distant suinmer-tirnc— 

'Hio castle, and the dewy woods, and hunt 
Aud hound, and mom on tlioso delightful hills 
In Ader-baljan. Aud he saw that Youth, 

Of age aud looks to l>o his uwii dear sun, 

Piteous and lovely, lying on the sand, 
liike some rich hyacinth, which by the scythe 
Of an unskilful gardener has been cut. 

Mowing tiio garden grass-plots near its bed. 

And lies, a fpc:,,Huit tower of purple bloom. 

On tbe muwn, dying grass ;—so Kohrah lay, 

Lovely in death, upon the common sand. 

Tho conveiiaation between them, and the 
death of Solirab, ai'c touchingly told. He dies 
thus— 

He spoke; and Sohrab smil’d on him, and took 
The spear, aud drew it from bis side, aud cas’d 
His wound's imperious anguish ; but the blood 
Come'Welling from the open gasb, and life 
„ Flow'd with the stream : all down his cold white side 
The crimson torrent pour'd, dim now, and soil’d, 
like tho soil’d tissue of white violets 
Ijoft, freshly gather’d, on their native bank, 

By romping children, whom their nurses call 
: From toe hot fields at noon: his head droop’d bv, 

His limbs grew^ slack; motionless, white, be layw 
White, with eyes clos’d; only when heavy gam, 

Deep, heavy j^ps, quivering through all 1& trains, 

’ Convula'd him bwk to life, his open^ them, 

And fix’d them feebly on his father's face. 

The hostile armies both more away, and 
' leave the fether mourning o’er his son. 


And night came down over the solemn waste, 

And the two gasing hosts, and that sole pair. 

And darken’a all; and a cold fog, with night, 

Crept from tho Oxus. ^on a hum arose, 

As of a great assembly loos'd, and fires 
Began to twinkle through the fog: for now 
Both armies nlbv'd to camp, aud took their meal: 

Tho Persians took it ou the open sands 
Southward; die Tartars by tlic river marge: 

And Bustum and his son were left alone. 

But the majestio Biver floated on. 

Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 

Into tho frosty starlight, aud tl^rc mov’d, 

Bcjuiciiig, through the hush’d ^orasmian waste. 

The elaborate dcs<!ription of the river Oxus 
reaching Ocean, which closes the (Khwi, is 
strictly in accordance with classical taste: it 
gives the finish to the picture, and gently helps 
to unstring the fancy. It is like a few bars of 
music played qfter the finish of a song. 

The gem of the book is, however, ‘‘Tris¬ 
tram and Iseult.” The story, in as few 
words as possible, is as follows:—^Tristi’om 
loves the dark-haired Iseult of Ireland, wliom 
he has hwm sent to woo by proxy for his 
uncle, King Marc of Cornwall. TJie mo¬ 
ther of Isenlt gives a love-potion to her daugh¬ 
ter’s attendant, to be di'iink hy Iseult and her 
husband on their wedding-night. By mistake, 
slui and Tristnirn drink it on their voyage: it 
burns through their veins for life. Tristram 
has to fly from Cornwall and his guilty love, 
lie uiiirri(!8 iseult with the “ White Hands,” 
of Brittany. Pie never loves her with the early 
love he felt for the othtT Iseult, and, when sick 
and wounded on his death-bed, he sends for the 
latter. 8ho comes, and dies with him, and the 
fair and patient wife vionrns over them both. 
The poem cqiens beautifully with tho fevered 
longings and ramblings of Tristram di’eaming 
over the most cherishcil ev(*nts of his life. The 
whole of this is exquisite. No living poet whom 
wc know, <.'ould exceed it in beauty, and none 
of the past might bo ashiuned of owning it—a 
bold and somewhat uncritical assertion; but let 
it pass. It possesses the true romantic charm. 
Had we been told it was the composition of 
Longfidlow we should not have been surprised; 
but we should have said* it was written in the 
happiest moo<l of tlie American lyric poet. 

' The wife Iseult is nursing the knignt— 

What Lady is this, 'whose silk attire 
Gleams so rich in Uic light ^ the fire ? 

The ringlets on her shoulders lying 
In their flittii^ lustre vying 
With tho clasp of bumlM'Asold 
Which her heavy robe doth hold. 

Her looks are mud, her fingers slight 
As the drlTon snow are white; 

And her dieeks are sunk and pale, 

* « * 

Who is this snowdrop by the sea? 

I know her by her milimess rare, 

Her snow-wmte hands, her gol^ hair; 
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I kBow her liy her rich sUk dreit, 

And her frai^e lorelhuM. 

The sweetest Christian sonl alive, 

Iseult of Brittany. 

He is dreaming of the other. 

Ah, sweet angels, let him dream I 
Keep his eyelids t let him seem 
Bot this fever-wasted tright 
Thinn'd and pal*d beforp his time. 

But die brilliant yonthfol knight 
In the glorv of his prime, 

Sitting 10 toe gilded barge. 

At thy side, tlrnu lovely charge! 

Bending gaily o'er thy band, 

Iseult of l^and! 

And she too, that princess fair, 

If her bloom be now lest rare. 

Let her have her youth agaio^ 

Let lier be as she was then! 

Let her have her proud dark eyos, 

And her petulant quick replies^ 

Ijet her sweep her dazzling band 
With its gesture of command, 

And shake back her raven lurir 
With the old imperious ;dr. 

Poor Iseult of Brittany! He bids her kiss 
the childi'en nnd go to l>cu. 

She loft the gleam-Ut iiro-placo, 

She caiuo to the bod-siile. 

She took his liands in hers: her tears 
Down on her slender, fingers rain'd. 

She rais’d her eyes upon liis face— 

Kut with a look of wounded pride, 

A look as if the heart complain'd> 

Jfer look was Wte a and embrace; 

The gaze of one who can divine 
A grief, and sympathise. 

Sweet Flower, thy children's eyes 
Are not more innocent than thine, 

Tristram dies, and the raven hair of his first 
Iseult is spread over his conch. 8hc, too, is 
dead. The following is most poetical and fan¬ 
ciful !— 

The air of the December night 
Steals coldly around the chamber bright, 

Where those lifeless lovers be. 

Swinging with it, in the light 
Flaps the ghost-hke tapestry. 

Ana on the arras wrought yoq see 
A stately Huntsman clad in green. 

And round him a fresh forest scene. 

On that clear forest knoU he stays 
With his pack rdbnd him, and dmys. 

He stares and stares, with troubled faoe, 

At this huge {^Icam-lit ^place, 

At the bri^t iron-ftauru aoor. 

And those blown rushes on the floor. 

He gazeadown into the room 
With hcatod cheeks and flurried air, 

And to himself he seems to say-^ 

What place U this, and who are thou ? 

Who is that kneeling Ladyfair l 
And on hie pillowe that pale Knight 
Who seems ^ marble on a tomb ? 

How comes It here, this chamber bright. 

Through whose mullMd winthwe clear 
The castle court all wet with rain, 

The drawbridge and the moat appear. 

And then the beach, and, mark'd with spray, 
The sunken reefs, and far away 
The unquiet bright Atlantic ?— 


What, hat tome glamnr made me Bleep, 

And sent we with my doge to sweep, 

Ky night, with boisterous bugle peal, 

Through wme old, seaside, knightly hall, 

Not m tKefree greenwood at all ? 

That Knight's asleep, and at her prayer 
That Lady Inf the hM doth kneel: 

Thni hush, thou boistermie bugle peal /’*— 

Tho wild boar rustles in his lair-— 

Tlie fierce hounds snufi* the tainted lUr— 

But lord aud hounds keep rooted there. 

Ceeer, direr thy dogs into bri^e, 

Oil Hunter! and without a Var 
1'hy goldru-tasscU'd bugle blow, 

And tliroiigh the glades thy pastime take! 

For thou wilt rouse no sloojiors hero. 

For these tliou socst are iinmov’d; 

Cold, cold as those who liv'd and lov'd 
A thousand years ago. « 

We must leave jmov Iseult of Brittany to 
teach h<*r chihb'cn over her hitHband'H iintf her 
rival's gnive. 

. O si sic omnia ! Hud Mr. Arnold written all 
like tins! 

The “ Lettora of Laura D'Auverne ” are a 
Beries of epistles of a somewhat namby-pamby 
description from one lady to another, written 
in the metre of Tennyson's “ Locksley Hall.*' 
At the same time there is a large class of 
readers to whom they will prove interesting, 
and there is much pleasing cleverness, as well 
OB considerable smoothness about them. If wc 
mistake not, this stoiy of “ Laura D’Auverne *' 
which gives a title to the volume, os well as the 
numerous minor poems which follow it, have 
already appeared in various^ clieap periodicals, 

Mrs. D'Auvemo is a young married lady, 
who confides to a dear friend of licr own sex 
all about herself aud husband. She begins by 
complaining of his ill-liumonr and pride, and 
that he will not allow her a horse! 

** If I have apassiun, Bertha, 'tis' to mount tho graceful 
steed, 

Curb Ills haughty paco clastic ,^ che ck his hot and 
dashing speed." 

We can readily imagine, if she had been in¬ 
dulged according to her fantasy, how slic would 
have cantered some “love of a iiorse, with 
such a beautiful mane and tail ** along a very 
hard road, down hill on a hot summer’s day, 
“checking his haughty pace ** ever and anon, 
to the horror of her groom, by a sudden tug 
at tlio curb, in the most uusopbislicifted man¬ 
ner. We can fancy all that. But Mr. D*Au- 
verne, it seems, did not. Perhaps he could not 

afford it; perhaps he could not ride; perhaps _ 

but it is needless to conjecture. . However, bis 
wife gave him credit for meanness. 

««—Truth is, dear, he hates expense i'* 

So they quarrel, and she 

“ proudly left tho room.** 

Then her soul is imbued 

**With a colour, stem of purpose.*' 
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Slie will not eat humble pie— 

** Norer—nerer I sooner wither *mid this winter of the 
brain !*' 

Then she holds converse with De Mont- 
fort/' a lady who docs ride on horseback and 
sneers at hitt pretending that it was the danger 
he feared on her account 
This gives her strength to bring matters to 
a climax. Having ^i^ed herself dead in th^ 
manner of Miss tqueers— 

** Miserable am I~wrotchcd t—^who aro happy save the 
dead?" 

her husband| dis^isted, tells her that he, like 
Lord Bateman, is going to leave for travel; 
that she had better '^stay with her parents;” 
for he don’t know how long he may remain 
away. “ May you never ” says he 
** know die anguish I have known.” 

They find her ** fainting, bleeding on the 
floor.’’ She determines, however, to be first, 
and so packs up and writes him a letter. Her 
heart melts whilst about to apply the adhesive 
envelope to her lips, but she hears him answer 
sharply *’ to the boy in buttons (we know it 
was a button/’ and not a butler) that 
lie should not return from town." 

So she leaves the bouse early, and becomes a 
wanderer. Something is said of Scotland, his 
mother’s birth-land,” and a torrent, and a 
stage-coach, and a dream, and somehow or 
other she gets to her mother, or his mother, or 
somebody clso’s mother, and is 

** Waken’d—kindly waken’d—^by a kiss I” 

Then nome one comes, need we say it is he — 
** pale, but with a look so sweet ” and lie tells 
her 

** All his sorrows, when he found that I had fled ; 
How ho trembled erery moment, leet a crowd should 
bring me dead** 

Oh! it is her snaChcr, not his, wc perceive, and 
she takes him for her son, and Laura D’Au- 
veme is saved from the consequences of her 
folly— 

With a spirit taught submisslon-^xstter Christian,— 
bettor wife!” 

fi Long may she remain so ! For should she 
ever run away again, she might write more 
letters to Bertha; which we hope, as Reviewers 
and sensible men, to escape. Facilis descensus 
Avem%\ meaning, there is an easy .style of 
bathos in the story of D’Auverne, which the 
most abandoned use of Italics will not save 
from being dxtremely common-place. 

The rest of the poems are chiefly in the pro- 
ijress line. are adapted for comers 

in the Family Herald^ or London Journal, 
Some, however, are distinguished a sort of 
attenuated playfulness. ** What is noble ?” 

“ Work,” “ Village Courtship,” ** Perseve¬ 
rance,” Don’t say one thing and mean 


another,” ** Epitaph on the late Sails Schwabe, 
Esq,’’—iirho was he 7 could behave been the great 
soda-water maker?—“The Wayward One,” 
“Judge not in haste,” “ Words and hearts,” 
“Mina you tliat,” “Humble Happiness”— 
these are some of their titles, which may 
afford the reader an idea of their style. For our¬ 
selves, wc abjure all progress poetry. W e fee), 
hoyever, bound to ^ve a specimen. We select 

PEEBEYBBANOB. 

Take the spade of Fersererance; 

Dig the field of Progress wide: 

Erery bar to true instruction 
Carry out and cast aside; 

Erery stubborn weed of Error, 

Erery seed that hurts the soil. 

Tares, whose very urowth is terror— 

Dig them out, whate’er the toil! 

Giro the stream of Education 
Broader channel, bolder form; 

Hurl tho stouos of Persecution 
Out where’er they block its course; 

Seek for strength in self-ezcrticm; 

Work, and still have faith to wait; 

Close tho crooked gate to fortime; 

Make the road to honour straight \ 

Men arc agents for the Future! 

As UiGy work, so ages win 

Either harvest of advancement, ^ 

Or tho product of their sin 1 

Follow out true cultivation,— 

Widen Education’s plan; 

From the majesty of Nature 
Teach the majesty of Man ! 

“ What is this save words ?” The “ Old, 
old Clock ” is a favourable specimen; but wc 
have not room for its tick, “ At the parting of 
Day” reminds us forcibly of an old song 
“ Where are you going, my pretty maid ?” 
Burns is cvulcntly the poet from whom Mr. 
Swain has drawn most of his inspiration. One 
of his prettiest songs, ** I wish my lovo were 
Borne fair stream,” is a manifest adaptation of 
“ I would my love were yon red rose.” 

We do not wish to bo ill-natured. There is 
melody, which is a great point; some power of 
versification; some occasional eloquence and 
much good purpose and feeling in Mr. Swain’s 
verses. We believe that many will esteem them 
highly. To thousands who smile and chatter, 
week-days and Sunday, on board the Ant and 
Bee, the Bachelor and Bridegroom, those river 
steamboats of cockney life, they will be as dear 
and acceptable as Bums to a Scotchman, and 
far more appreciated than loftier strains. Many 
a gentle bosom, many a fond and innocent 
heart, will find something it can understand and 
cherish in this volume; something that touches 
the little every-day key of its nappiness or 
sorrow. So, although we hate tnat which 
may be termed the po^ of progress, still we 
wisn well to Mr. Swain and his tea-garden 
and workshop Faraassus. He is far too good 
to be a Manenester Laureate. We believe that 
he has done, and can do, far better things. 
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I. Handbook fw T^ranelkrs in France^ Murray, 1863. 

II. A Handbook for Travellers in Central Italy —Rome and its Enmrons, Murray, 1853. 

III. Handbook for Travellers in Southern Italy. Murray, 1853. 

IV. Bradsha'uls Continental Guide. 

V- Mrs, Starke's Information for Travellers in Italy. Paris: Galignani, 1846. 

VI. Forster Handbuekfur Reisende in Itdlien. Munich: 1848. 


« Guides,” or Handbooks,” as they are now 
called, arc become a Tcry important part of our 
practical literature. They exercise considera¬ 
ble infitieuce, not only upon the comfort of our 
English public in its autumnal peregrinations, 
but also in determining the point of view in 
which Englishmen regard the nations of the 
Continent. It becomes, therefore, a very ne¬ 
cessary jiart of the duty of a critical journal to 
examine, from time to tin^, the degree of ac¬ 
curacy with which such works arc prepared, and 
to stimulate their writers and publishers to the 
employment of due care, honesty, and impar¬ 
tiality in their compilation. 

Two of tliese books, professing to introduce 
us to sunny Italy, have appeared quite re¬ 
cently, and we will, in this article, glancing 
only slightly at France, joui*ney with these 
guides ^*from Oxford to Rome,” and sec how, 
with their help, it fares with us on the way. 

Roderigo’s advice to lago—to begin by put¬ 
ting money in his purse—is even more indispen- 
same to a traveller than to a lover. Our guide 
tells us that the safest, most economical, and 
most convenient inode” of doing this is 'Mn 
the shape of circular notes.” Now we assert, 
as the result of some experience, that this is sin¬ 
gularly bad advice to travellers in most coun¬ 
tries, and particularly so to those in Italy. As 
a body, a more dishonest class than the conti¬ 
nental bankers does not exist. It is a grcat 
mistake in the English to transfer their notions 
of the respectable English banker to the petti- 
fogging retailer of base coin, who calls himself 
*‘banquicr” on the Continent. Lord Byron 
says somewhere that the Turks are the only 
bankers who will not extract money from the 
traveller under some dirty pretext of commis¬ 
sion, debased paper currency, &;c. &c. The ex¬ 
perienced traveller knows pe^ectly well that the 
promise which some of the London bankers 
make of granting circular notes without deduc¬ 
tion, is a mere pretence, the difference being al¬ 
ways made up by the foreign banker giving 
less than the current and quoted rate of ex¬ 
change, or by some other mode. Ai Rome, 
last summer, we had to submit to a deduction 
of 9s. out of a note for lOh, because the banker 
chose to pay us in silver, though he must have 
known perfectly well that paper was freely 
taken at the shops and hotels; and at Mar* 


seilles five sous were actually deducted from 
each Napoleon below the quoted exch^ge of 
the day. Neither is there anv safety in such 
instruments. A recent Act of Parliament (of 
which our guide is doubtless innocently igno¬ 
rant) enacts, that a banker is safe if He pays a 
bill to an indoi-scment which ta bo 

that of tlie person rightfully entitled, rad has 
thereby quite destroyed the small secimty that 
ever existed in these matters. Next time you 
travel, gentle reader, we advise you to take 
Bank-of-England notes, or sovereigns—it mat¬ 
ters not which—as fur as Paris; then change 
them for Napoleons, and you will travel over 
Italy just as safely, more economically, rad 
with quite as much convenience, as with your 
pet circular notes. 

But we will hasten on our journey. 

Giving a passing anathema to two hotels— 
Dessin's at Calais, and the Hotel des Bains at 
Boulogne, both of which our guide most un¬ 
accountably recommends—we fly on the wings 
of steam to Lyons, where wo just stop to re¬ 
mark that the “ English comforts,” which our 
guide talks of at the Hotel de PUnivers there, 
mean high prices and a bad dinner. A Ro¬ 
man empener condemned an unlucky artiste 
who invented a had dish to live on nothing 
else: we wish wc could compel our guide to 
live a month at tlie Hotel des Empereurs at 
Marseilles. This is, in our^i^ion, without 
any exception, the worst, the dirtiest, and the 
hotel most distinguished for its absurd “ pre¬ 
tension,” in Fmncc. The indignant comments 
of hundreds of English travellers in the “ Com¬ 
mon-Place Books"' kept at most of tJie hotels 
in the south of France, might have made Mr. 
Murray at least pause before betraying his 
countrymen to such a place.* 

Before, however, we quit France, ^e must 
most enei'getically.protest a^iiit the false na¬ 
tions of history which arc sedulously inculcated 
in the handbook for that country. Even the 
pompous Alison is oub-Alisoned, for he allows 


• At this hotel wo were told that the iaUe dhdU was 
to consist of (if we remember ri^tly) twenty-dve dishes. 
Upon expressing our surprise how, after a very bad din¬ 
ner, tills promise could hare been kept, we wore coolly 
told we had not reckoned the pots of batter, the pickles, 
nor three or four small plates of radishes. 
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that thore might have been a small amount of 
opjircssion on tlie part of the nobility to justify 
tile first revolution; but in Murray’s handbooK 
every horror thut was enacted on oneside^ in the 
Vendean war, is sedulously brought into noticci 
in connection M'itli the locality where it was 
perpetrated; but the heroic d^s done to up¬ 
root from the soil of France the the 

pare avx verfi, and all the frightful op{)TeBsion 
of a corrupt court and a profligate nobility, is 
as sedulously kept out of sight. 

We have not space to do more than mention 
two instances of the sort of false history con¬ 
veyed in these volumes. In p. 445 of the 
French handbook we have an account of the 
atrocious massacre, called the 6^/acier of 
Avi^norif when sixty unfortunate wretches 
were poniarded, and then hurled, by a band of 
democrats, into a dungeon of the old papal 
paluce; this occurred \w October \1Q\, Two 
pages////■</»;/• ow, we ar£ told that in Jane 1701 
the royalist party put to death Lescuyere, the 
chief of the democratic municipality, wom(‘n 
even ** tearing out his ^es with their scissors.” 
Now the first-mentioned of these atrocities was 
in rctuliation for t^c second; but this is care¬ 
fully kept out of sight, and, indeed, a casual 
reader of the Iianduook would never sns|)cct 
tliat ihcro was any connection between the two. 

Again, in p. of tlic handbook for Rome, 
we are treated with a Jeremiude of lamenta¬ 
tions on the ^Miurbarous and wanton waste” 
coiimiittcd upon tlie grounds of the llorghese 
Villa at Rome by tbc republican commission 
of defence during the siege in 1849, under 
the pretoiioe thut the trees interfered with the 
defence of Rome.” Now suri'ly* onr guide 
must have written all this iu a back room in 
London, for he cannot possibly have visited 
these grounds as la^ly as the new edition 
would imply«,fvJ^he fact is, a few trees were 
cut down near the wall of the city, not under 
pretence,” but bceause they really w'ould have 
aflurded shelter to the French sharp-shooters. 
But the description of the traces of this destruc¬ 
tion aro quite inaccurate as applied to the pre¬ 
sent time; the truth is, no such traces would 
he noticed at all now, by a casual observer, 


to any educated English traveller to know how 
Mr. Murray or his cmnmh voyageure may loath 
and detest tlie men who dared to contemplate 
the enterprise of deliveriiifj classic Italy from 
the despotism of the fat-brained barbarian Aus¬ 
trian? 

But we will suppose ourselves standing on 
that worl4-8toried spot—the heart and the 
centre of the power of old Rome— 

——“ And cold wore he 

Wlio thore could gazo denying thco I" 

But wo are perplexed with its localities. No 
two antiquaries agree in the names they assign 
to its eloquent ruins. In the simplicity of our 
hearts wc were confldent that our guide would 
settle all disputes about the Roman Forum. 
Witli the handbook of 1860 in our hands, we 
were consoled by finding it most dogmatically 
asserted that the Qlievalier Bunsen has most 
ably carried out the views of the great historian 
(Niebuhr); and has been enabled, by the dis¬ 
covery of the Milliaremi aureum, and the steps 
of the Basilica Julia, in 1834, to reconcilo 
Niebuhr’s views with the nctiiul antiquities.” 
There is comfort. But, in the menu time, Che¬ 
valier Bunsen writes books wliieli Mr. Murray 
perha])s does not publish - ccrbiinly docs not ap¬ 
prove of; and accordingly the last edition of 
the handbook cliauges, in the above sentence, 
the words “ momt ably** into ^'endeavoured to,” 
and great** into " Prussian.” A few pages 
further on, wc are told that “ the German an¬ 
tiquaries systematically ojipose all that lias been 
done before them—a remark tliat has much 
luoro triitli tlian courtesy to rocomTiicnd it, but 
scarcely comes well from one wlio, three short 
ycare beibre, had required us implicitly to be¬ 
lieve that Messrs. Bunsen and Co. had, with 
tbc help of the MiUiareum aureumf conclusively 
settled every thing. 

Before the first edition of tliis handbook ap- 
pcoi'ed, the fecund womb of Rome had added 
another to her long progeny of antiquaries; 
but Bunsen was tlicn the north star to our guide, 
and tiic splendid work of Canina, entitled Homa 
anticaf though published bc^forc, was in that 
edition left unnoticed. One of the most strik¬ 


biit the dcscriplton of them formed a tempting 
episode rin the edition four years ago, and, 
whether from carelessness ol design, they have 
been allowed to stand in the present. 

These Ihitigs arc scarcely woi*th mention. 
But it is gross impiu'tinence in a writer of a 
guidc-liook—a literary lacqnnls de place —to 
tuacc liis bad history and his foolisli politics 
upon liis employers. " Daninatos odit ** is the 
motto of all minkiydom; but let him point his 
wand, and tell his story, and keep his hatreds to 
himself. Of what eurUxly consequence can it be 


ing objects of the Forum, as we' now sec it, are 
the three fluted Corinthian columns, so well 
known by the numerous pictures and engrav¬ 
ings scattered over Europe. The first edition of 
the handbook tolls us, in a tone of superciliouB 
contempt, that "Canina asserts that these belong 
to the Temple of Vespasian,” but that" Niebuhr 
considered them to belong to tbo Temple of 
Saturn; an opinion sinqe confii'med by ths dis* 
covery of the MiUiareum aureum at its base” 
Nothing more has been done to elucidate the 
subject since 1850; but the present edition 
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changes the into a dogmatical “has 

sliewn,” and omits altogether the words printed 
in italics. Really, Mr. Cicerone, it is hard to 
require us thus to change our faith ut u mo¬ 
ment’s notice, and without a reason. But wo 
will not further follow our “ guide ” in such 
perplexed ground os the Fomm 5 we pirfer wait¬ 
ing for a third edition, which, if it agreo with 
either of the former, will give us two opi¬ 
nions to one ill hivonr of somethvitf ; but if, as 
is more likely, the name of every ruin bn 
changed u second time, w e fear we shall end in 
believing nothing, except in the utter wortldess- 
ness of our guide. 

In a guidelmok, eonvenienco of rc’fercnce is 
one of the very first ivcpiisitt's; but our guide 
is, in many i’(*siK'cts, nios'f (roul)Iesome and per¬ 
plexing. For instance, in passing through a 
picture gallery, naturally exjx.'Cting to find tlie 
works of art therein successively noticed, wc 
discover to our annoynuee that reference must 
he made on every occasion to the chapter, in 
another part of the honk, wherein tlic school to 
whicli each painting belongs is described, and wo 
then liave to commence a new search for every 
individual picture. A faint idea of the opera¬ 
tion can only bo formed by those w'ho have 
had a long day’s hunt through the Museum 
catalogue, or have insanely attein])tcd to decy- 
pher the hieroglyphics of a recent “Brad¬ 
shaw,” 

The uninitinted may look in vain ninoiigst tlie 
chiir( 5 hes for the Latcnm, or even for St. Peter’s 
itself. This is a dcieet wliieh becomes doubly in¬ 
convenient w'hi'ii it operates with respect to fiach 
chui'ch described. The conventional* mode of 
describing such an objec^t, in <’vcry guidebook 
we ever met with, except this one of Rome, is, 
to begin with the object of interest on the left 
hand near(«t the door; th<m to pi*oeeed regu¬ 
larly round the church, as though follow ing the 
sun. 

Our guide, how'cver, in his affectation of sin¬ 
gularity, will not hit you see the objects nearest 
the door fii’st: on t\ui contruiy, when the build¬ 
ing is particulnrly large, as in the case of 8 t. 
Petei*'s, ho stieins to take a malicious pleasure in 
making his victim walk the whole length of the 
building to the haldeehino, and then in^iandying 
him about from one side of the immense euthe- 
dral to tlic otlnu*, until his adminition is well- 
nigJi lost in waianncss. The d(>senption of the 
chui'eh of St, Pietro in Viiiculi, and that of the 
Basilica of Santa Maria Matjtjiorey ai*e fla¬ 
grant examples of the same fhiilt. 

But however bad its plan, and impertinent 
its spirit, a guidebook ought at least to describe 
every object of interest. Hei*ciii w'e trusted, 
and were deceived. Had wo not met with a 
better guide than our Albemarle Street cice¬ 


rone, we should have missed some of the most 
intcrc'sting objects in Rome. For the benefit 
of others, avo will note a fewr of these omis¬ 
sions. 

In the account of the Post-office (p. 7), no 
mention is made of iho interf^Hting ftict, that the 
sixteen marble columns of wdiidi it is partly 
composed, w ere tiiken from the ancient Forum of 
Veil. Nor is it anywhere mentioned that the 
celebrated terra cotta statue of Juno from that 
city, which was said to have bowixl her head in 
acquioscenee, when Cnmilliis inqdored her to re¬ 
move to Rome, was transferred to the Aventine, 
and placed there in a tem^jlo of Juno Regina, 
now oeeupinl by the site of a convent. ^ 

In the description of the Forum no mention 
is madt^ of the A?vi Maxima^ the cow of My^ 
rew, or the statue of llercMiIes Vicitor, still’ pre¬ 
served ill the wiloon of the Capitol. 

The temph? of Con's, Proserpine, and Biic- 
chus, now' forming iiaii; of tlu' ehiireli of Santa 
Maria di Comedin, is metamurphosc'd into the 
temple of Ceres and Proserpine only; and Mr. 
Murniy omits to tell us,iB his di'seription of the 
church, tlai very interostiiig fact, that this occu¬ 
pies the site of the Carveves of the Circus Max¬ 
imus. This is an omission the 11101*0 serious, for 
wmc remains of the other extremity of* this cclc- 
limtcd einms may be distinguished near the 
Batlis of CanuNilla; and thus a spiK^tator from 
the Palatine Hill might eonceivii a tolerably 
accui*at(! idea, of its extent. We know not how 
to excuse all mention, in the description of the 
church of Santa. Maria Kffizzinca, formerly 
the temple of Fariuna Viritixy of an exact 
nicidel, in the left of* the nave, of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre of Jcrusulem, the same sizi; as the original. 
This, at least, is most interesting to every Chris¬ 
tian, and may (*asi]y ia.' passed over wlien his 
attention is directed only to imgan arehilectuve. 
So, though wc arc told the teflfpte of the Sun 
Avns built by Au^elian, the inter(*sling fact that 
it w'as built to contain the spoils of Palmyra, 
when Z(*riobia w'as led captive to Rome, is im- 
accountalily suppressed, Ag*.iiu, w'e are told 
the Meta was “ int(*nded for llie use of 

the ghuUatoT's after the hihoui'S of* tin* annia.” 
This is aI>out as likely as that tlie fountains in 
Trafalgar Square were eweted for the la^e of the 
privates of tlnj (^ueeifri (jiiards. It is just the 
mistake which an ignorant ])(a‘HOu, who lookecl 
out in his Litin J)jctio]iary the Avord sudans^ 
and found it meant aiveatiny^ would be likely 
to commit. We luivc a lYqiresimtation of this 
niiignificeiit fbuiitain on a still existing coin, 
ana the name is cvhhmlly derived fi'om its ap¬ 
pearance; just like the Stauhach in Switzerland. 
No one conversant Avitli the matter doubts for 
a moment that it Avas an njpjieiidage of Nero'a 
Golden House, or ratlicr of the miniature lake 
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belonging to it, upon whose site now stands 
the Colosseum. 

In the description of the celebrated statues of 
Castur and Pollux, on the Monte Cavcdlo, or 
Quirinal Hill (one of which, by the bye, was 

a copied by Westmacott in his statue of 
»in Hyde Park), wo think we ought to 
have been informed that they once stood on the 
mole of Alexandria, and were removed thence 
by Constantine; nor should we have blamed 
our ^idc’s prolixity if he had told us that 
the church of Santa Aaata^ in the Via dei Ser~ 
penti (the ancient Vallix QuirinalU), occupies 
the spot where the ghost of Romulus is said to 
have appeared to Julius Proculus, and foretold 
the future might of Rome,—an incident beauti¬ 
fully described Jn those well-known verses of 
Ovid:— 

» Fulcher, et humane major, trabeaque deconu, 
Komulus in xuedifl risus adesse ria.*' 

We humbly submit, also, that we ought to 
have been told that the church of Santa Maria 
del PrioratOi on the^Aventine, stands on the 
spot where was the temple of the Bona Dea, 
into which Publius Clodius gained admission,in 
the disguise of a singing girl, in the pursuit of 
the wire of Julius Ca^ar. The celebrity of the 
lines in the sixth Satii*© of Juvenal in allusion 
to this incident, “ Nota bonce sea^eta Dem^ &c., 
might at least have saved this locality from ob¬ 
livion. 

The church of Sl Anastasia at the western 
foot of the Palatine Hill, is altogether omitted j 
and yet in this church is one of the most beau¬ 
tiful, if not the chef oeuvre, of modern sculp¬ 
ture ;—^wc allude to the exquisite statue of the 
saint by Ercolo Perrata, represented as a young 
and beautiful female lying extended on a heap 
^ tJ ic precise moment when the 
flames of martyrdom reach her- The expres¬ 
sion of a^ny here is wonder&l. This stiUuc is 
very celebrated, and the omission of all mention 
of it perfectly inexcusable 

Several other objects in the churches, and, 
indeed, some churches themselves, arc also 
omitted. Thus we have not the slightest ac¬ 
count of the different marbles, a knowledge of 
which adds so much to the interest with which 
these edifices are viewed. The reader is told of 
columns of pavonazzetto, ofverde antique, of ct- 
poUino, of occhio di piavone, and of many others, 
as if these words presented as familiar ideas to an 
Englishman as the words"roast-beef ” or ** plum- 
pulling !” All this has been well accomplished 
by Sir George Head, in his "Tour of Many 
Days in Modem Rome,*’ a work as replete 
with accurate detail, as Murray’s is deficient 
in that respect; we take this opportunity of 
strenuously recommending it to all who really 


wish to make themselves masters of the curiosi¬ 
ties of Rome.* 

Though many relics of a secondary nature 
are put prominently forward, some, doubtless of 
intense interest to those who value such things, 
are altogether passed over. Thus no mention 
is made of the veritable skull of St. Paul, 
which is carefully preserved in the church of 
Bt Bartohmeo, in the Island of the Tiber, and 
which there is no difficulty at all in seeing. 
Neither is there any allusion to the celebreted 
Aladonna del Arcl^to, near the Piazza dcgli 
Apostoli, which certainly does wink, whether 
from the mode in which the light is made to 
fall upon it, or from supernatural causes, we do 
not assume to decide. 

The description of the Pontifical Palace on 
the Quirinal Jlill is also singularly deficient. 
Nothing is said of the very curious picture 
there of the splendid church in Bengal, erected 
by the Begum of Sirdanach, the mother of Dyce 
Sombre, who bequeathed a large sum to the 
Pope to be expended in masses for the repose of 
her soul. This picture of the conscciution of 
the church, together with the original Italian 
letter of the Begum herself to the Pope, is ex¬ 
tremely curious; and how Mr. Murray could 
have missed it, if he has really been to the 
place within the last five years, is very strange. 
The vanity which oozes out of every line of the 
above epistle is a curious commentary on human 
nature; for example, referring to the figures one 
by one, she says, ^'this person dresi^od so and so is 
I" that person on his knees at my side is my 
son, David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre,” &c. 
no mention cither is made of the curious iron 
cage, or of the beautiful casino in the ^rdens 
or of the magnificent artificial grotto. Indeed, 
any one would think, from Murray’s descrip¬ 
tion, that there is" little or nothing to see m 
these gardens! In short, the description of 
nearly all the palaces in Rome is very scanty 
and insufficient, the numbers of the pictures 
being, in some instances, altogether omitted, 
though it is well known they are never changed, 
and there could be no difficulty whatever in 
procuring them. 

Perhaps we ought not to criticise the style 
of a han^ook ; but bombast is always a serious 
annoyance to a man who wishes to commune, 
quietly with the masterpieces of art, and to 
meditate sedately upon the fields of history. 
Sooth to say, rigmarole is very rife in these 
books; they are full of pinchbeck fine wiuting. 
Mr. Murray should say to his sub-hacks, as 
Talleyrand said to his sub-diplomates, "Et 
surtout point de z51e.” As a specimen of what 


* ** Rome; a Tour of Many Days,” by Sir George 
Head. 3 vols. 8to. 1849. 
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we mean^ take the following description of the 
ordinary egress from Rome on the route to 
‘Naples, addressed, be it observed, to a traTeller 
who is supposed already to have seen Romo, 
. and who must therefore have passed through 
the streets here described, almost every time he 
loft his hotel:— 

It is Bcarceljr pouible to ex^^rato the effect produced 
upon tlie traveller by the first two stages of this route, 
classical enthusiasm in this instance is not exclusive, for 
even tho most ordinary mind cannot be insensible to the 
impressions excited by the aspect of the desolate Cam- 
p^^na,” &c. &c. &c. 

People who buy ^is book for a practical 
account of the sights of Rome, do not want 
such stuff as this. 

For hearty classical enthusiasm, and for 
Rouping together many classical associations 
by apt ^otarions from the ftneient authors, 
give us Eustace. Mr. Tegg has recently re¬ 
published this work in a cheap and portable 
form ^ and if it were adapted more to the mo¬ 
dern state of Italy, wc should say it was the 
best book for this department of a traveller’s 
wants. 

Bradshaw’s Continental Guide ” contains 
some useful information, moi'e particularly the 
time-tables of all the railroads, and the li»«t of 
diligences, both which are omitted by Murray; 
but the style and language certainly is not to 
be commended. We are told, for instance, 
that such an hotel “ is an excellent house,” or 
that it is " a genteel” one—that such a place 
*‘will repay a visit,” &c. One part of this 
book is so disgraceful, that we cannot pass it 
unnoticed. Most of the hotels mentioned, 
many of them very second-rate, arc lauded to 
the skies, and several of the best are omitted. 
Turn to tlie adviTtiseinents at the end of tho 
book, and you will find the key to this: not a 
single hotel all over the Continent^ is even aU 
luded to, in the body of the work, that has not 
paid these conscientious publisher's for the in¬ 
sertion of a pufjing advertisement! Of this 
dishonesty Mr. Murray professes to have kept 
his book entirely clear, and we entirely believe 
his protession. That being so, we are sorry 
to observe that a puffing advertisement at the 


end of the handbook for France, coincides wiih 
an utterly undrsorved recommendation of the 
same Hotel des Hmpereurs at Marseilles in the 
body of the book. 

liaving said thus much of errors and omis¬ 
sions, which have sometimes occasioned us 
great trouble or discomfort, we mii^t add that 
we ai’c by no means disposed to deny that the 
w'ork has very considerable merit as a compila¬ 
tion from better, but more voluminous, works. 

Blit what has become of Mrs. Starke’s In¬ 
formation for Travellers in Italy” ? a work 
which, for the time to which it afiplicd (about 
thirty yeai*s ago), "is wortli all Murray’s hand¬ 
books put together. How docs it hfippen that 
no new edition of this excellent book is pub¬ 
lished, though the old editions have been long 
out of print ? The English residents in Italy 
say that the copyright belongs to an English 
publisher, who does not think it wortli his 
while to reprint it. If so, it is well to know 
that this copyright must expire very soon, even 
if it have not already done so; and English 
travellers will, wefm assured, thank us for the 
information that a copy of Mrs. Starke, may 
at any time be purchased at Galignani’s at 
Paris. 

But there is another work, which, if it be 
translated into English, and adapted some¬ 
what to English tastes, will fall like a shrapnel 
shell among the handbooks. Wo allude to tho 
very portable, very ac^curatc, and very com¬ 
plete, German guidebook of Forster, com¬ 
prising the greater part of Europe. If we mis¬ 
take not, a French translation of this has re¬ 
cently appeared in Paris. It is incomparably 
superior to any English handbook yet printed. 

Wc have lingered so long in the Eternal 
City, as being by far the most impoi't'int and the 
most interesting part of the griiund taken pos¬ 
session of by Mr. Murray, ikawwe have left 
ourselves nu space to devote to the other hand¬ 
books. Wo may possibly return to this sub¬ 
ject at a future time: meanwhile, we will 
merely say, that, so far as we have yet tested 
them, very few are better, and many much 
worse, than those we have been now review¬ 
ing. 
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I. The Native Races of the Indian Archipelago Papuans. By George Windsor Earl, 

London: Hippolyte Bailliere. 1853.* 

IT. Lectures on Ancient Ethnography and Geography. By B, G. Niebuhr. Translated from 
the German Edition of Dr. Isler, by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E. 2 vols. 8vo. Walton 
and Maberly, 1853. 


We remark on this volume, not only that it is 
a good work on an important subject, but that 
it is a good commencement of an important 
series. Perhap's this may be called the first 
ethnological monograph that has been laid be* 
fore the London public. Wo say the London 
puhliCf because the Indian press has been 
somewhat more prolific than om* own, thanks 
to the energy of Brian Hodgson of Ncpaul, 
Mr. Logan of Singapore, and others. The 
work of the former upon the Koch, Bodo, 
and Dliimal tribes of India is an excellent 
treatise. The labours of tlio latter have yet to 
take a systematic form, being nt prc‘sent distri¬ 
buted over several numbers of the “ Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago.” 

These monographs, or systematic essays on 
definite and isolated (lepurtments of the science, 
should be encoui^agcd. Wc hope the present 
may be ihej forerunner of many’of them. Tlie 
inanagemtait is in eminently good hands—;-thosc 
of Mr. Norris of the Asiatic Society, and 
translator to the Foreign Office; a man whose 
quiet and unpretending labours have yet to re¬ 
ceive their due recognition, both here and 
abroad. The subject, too, is ns w'ell selected 
ns is the author who has to deal with it. For 
the terra incognita of New Guinea w'c want 
Dutch and Malay scholars, since it. is from these 
two lunguuges tliat Tiiric-tenths of our informa¬ 
tion is to be derived. Mr. Earl is known to 
be well versejl jp-both these tongues. 

The particular variety of the hgpian species 
which be illustrates is called “Papua,” or 
“ Curly-headed.” New Guinea, and the range 
of islands extending thence to New Caledonia, 
is its area; an area which overlaps (so to say) 
the eastern coast of Australia. The Papuan 
stock, by some, has been considered to have 
peopled Van Dieman’s Land, though this is not 
what we expect d prioid. But d 2 mori reason¬ 
ing is out of place in ethnology. Wc should 
expect Iceland to have been peopled from Nor¬ 
way rather than Greenland; but Greenland 
certainly was the fatherland of the Icelanders. 
We slioulfl not expect Madagascar to have 
been peopled from Sumatra rather than Africa; 
but so it certainly is. And so it may be with 
Van Dieman's Land, inasmuch as, in many 


* This work is the first of a series, entitled the Eth¬ 
nological Library,'’ and edited by Edwin Norris, Esq. 


f iarts, the Tasmanian differs from the Anstra- 
ian, and agrees with the New Calcduninn. 

A black skin and a frizzly head of hair 
make the Papuan. The former causes him to 
differ from the Malay; the latter from the Aua- 
traliari. There are othdl* characteristics, hut 
ihoiae are the chief. 

There is no such thing now existing as a 
true arboreal race of human beings, however 
much a certaitr school of ethnobtgisis may de¬ 
light in tlic term. The nearest approach to it 
is found in those countiies which are, at one 
and the same time, tropical in respect to cli¬ 
mate, and swampy in regard to soil. In such 
cases, when the water gc's on the hind the 
latidowners get on the trees. Such is the case 
with 

THE TREE-MEN. 

Ou the afternoon of tlio day in which tho encounter 
took place the Naturalists, well armed, returned to the 
creek at high water, and saw a spectacle, which was also 
witnessed by those on board with the aid of telescopes; 
namely, the trees full of natives of both sexes, who, with 
weapons on their Itacks, sprang from branch to branch 
like monkeys, making tlio same gestures as in the niom- 
ing, and shouting and laughing in like manner, without 
our people being able to tempt them out of the trees by 
throwing presents towards them, so that they returned 
ou board again. 

On the morning of the 23d, several well-armed natives 
made their appearance on the beach, dancing, shouting, 
and making the same gestures as ou the pret'oding day. 
After them came a number of women and children, car¬ 
rying in their hands branches of trees, and, as wc sup¬ 
pose^ fruit also. They shouted to us as loud as tliey 
cquld, probably to invite us on shore; but we did not 
comply with their wishes, as we weighed towards morn, 
and b^t up the strait to another auihorage. 

Leiutenant Modera of (lie Dutch Navy is 
answerable for the fact; Mr. Earl for the 

RKMA11K3. 

Mr. Modera’s account of the inonkoy-like gambols in 
tho trees may probably excite a smile of incredulity in 
the reader. Nevertheless, tho fact of the Papuans being 
able to proceed with wonderful rapidity through the 
mangrove thickets which line the sea-sliores, is well au¬ 
thenticated, and has been long known* to those acquainted 
with tlie habits of the wilder tribes; but no British tra¬ 
veller, with the fate of Abyssinian Bruce before his eyes, 
would have ventured to promulgate such a statement, 
unless he could bring forward incontestible evidence to 
supmrt it. 

Ino sea-coasts of alluvial districts in tropical regions 
are invariably lined by belts of mangroves, which some¬ 
times extend into the sea for miles beyond the level of 
high water; and in New Guiuiea, as well as on the 
northern coasts of Australia, the mangroves assume the 
character of forest-trccs about tho upper parts, while tho 
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lower consist of a network of strong fibrous roots, which 

alMolutdy impenetrable wi^out the aid of an aie; 
and eren then it is impossible to proceed unless the mud 
has sufficient consistmcy to support the weight of the 
body, which is rarely the case, except at or low 
water. As the coast tribes, who derive their chief sub'* 
sistence from the sea, have to cross this belt almost 
daily, they naturally prefer scramblins thresh the 
upper branches, which are strong enough to aflrard se¬ 
cure footing, while, at tho same time, they intertwine 
with each o^er in so peculiar a manner, that, with a 
littlo practice, this singular mode of travelling can even 
be adopted by Europeans. Indeed, the writer, on more 
than one occasion, has seen a file of marines, with mus¬ 
kets on their shoulders, steadily making tlieir way over 
mangrove swamps in this manner, al^ough they cer¬ 
tainly did not display the monkey-like agiuty that Mr. 
Modera has so graphically describe. 

Perhaps the pride of man may wounded on finding 
how closely his species may may approximate to tliat of 
tho quadnitnancs; but a little consideration will induce 
him to rcg.*ird with admiration tlie wonderful adaptation 
of God's creatures to any circumstancco under which riiey 
may be placed. It is a singular fact, tliat ou the south¬ 
west coast of New Guinea the kangaroo, apparently the 
least suited of all animals for the process of climbing, 
has adapted himself to the half-drowned nature of the 
country by becoming an inhabitant of the trees. 

ThiH is reasonable. At the mouth of the 
Orinoco, where the sun is as hot and the sea 
UA intrusive ns in New Guinea, the Warows 
aie the men that jj^et compared to monkeys. 
They sleep on true-tops, eat on tree-tops, and 
cook victuals on tree-tops —in therainy mason^ 
t.e. as men under the stress of circumstances, 
not as apes, from choice and instinct. 

For the western coast of New Guinea the 
Dutch arc our chief authorities; and in the 
work'before us, the Dutch authors generally 
speak for themselves. Extracts, therefore, are 
abundant—so abundant, that it is jus( possible 
Mr. Earl has not done himself full jugdcc; He 
might liave spoken as an independent observer 
oflcner than he docs. As it is, all his extracts 
seem to I'epresent hona Jide work. They arc 
all from the Dutch; translated by Mr. Earl 
himself, and verified by his own research. 

The word ‘‘ Papua” should be limited to po¬ 
pulations ethnologically allied to New Guinea. 
Blackness alone will not make a Papua. The 
negro, as his name denotes, is black. Nor does 
frizzly hair make a Papua, nor yet an eastern 
locality. 

Now the Andaman islands lie in tho Bay of 
Bengal. Why should their inhabitants* be 
considered as Papuans, when tho Bengalese of 
the continent are not? The only answer to 
this is in the fact of every one having done so. 
Their language connects them wiih-thc Indo- 
Chinese peninsula. 

Again, there arc blacks in the Philippines. 
Their language connects them with the other 
inhabitants. Why disturb this ? The simple 
truth is, tliat the question of colour is a matter 
of “ more or lessand no brown inter-tropical 
family is without a whiter deviation and a 


blacker deviation from the average hues. We 
submit that, if the word “ Papua ” is to have 
value as an ethnological term, it must mean the 
occupants of New Guinea, and the tribes al¬ 
lied to them, even though straight hair and fair 
skins be found amongst them, and black skins 
and curly hair occur elsewhere. Tlie ** alliance ” 
is determined by the general evidence of the 
characteristics en 77U7.*r.v<?. 

Tlie bouth-ca^tern parts of New Guinea still 
stand over. Tlie authorities here will be En¬ 
glish— Jukes, M'Gillivray, &c.; for’some 
[)Oints, Mr. Earl himself. Tho necessity fiir 
care in the composition will thus'become in¬ 
creased,inasmuch as the amount pf extract, that 
is perfectly justified when taken from the Dutch, 
is scarcely safe or proper with English works. 
In respect to the judgment shewn m the selec¬ 
tion of statements wc suggest no improvement. 

With respect to the second book that 
ap^iears at the head of this article, wc think 
this is pushing the old trade of literary resur- 
rection-men too far. It has long been the 
custom, that, when a writer of any mark dies, 
a host of small fry, who were his correspon¬ 
dents or his listeners while he liveil, flock to 
the booksellers, nnd strive each* to gain the 
best price for a volume of Reminiscences,” 
or “ Letter.^,” or “ Conversations,” &c., as the 
ca«e may be. This is turning the dead man's 
remains into money; of course under tlib pre¬ 
text of a desire to pay him respect, and to 
heiioflt the public. Now and then a good or 
an amusing book is certainly called into exj|t- 
ence in this manner; but in nine cases out of 
ten, these publications are alike worthless to 
the reader and injurious to the memory of the 
deceased. Niebuhr was in the world of clas¬ 
sical literature unquestionably a great man, 
though not a little paradHsioal in design, 
and sometimes rash and inconsistent in per¬ 
formance. His fame might have been well 
suffered to rest on the volumes of Roman his¬ 
tory which he himself published: but since 
his death his disciples have given us ^besides 
a life and memoir) two volumes of his Lec¬ 
tures on the History of Rome fram the flrst 
Punic war to the death of Constantine; one 
volume on the previous Roman history (that 
being the very subject of Niebuhr's* o\^n 
publiehed liistoiy) ; three volumes of hie Lec¬ 
tures on the nations of antiquity, exclusive of 
the Romans; and now we have two smart and 
showy volumes put /orth as the great man's 
Lectures on Ancient Ethnography and Geo»* 
grnphy. It must not be supposed that amy of 
these lectures were written by Niebuhr him¬ 
self. Niebuhr never wrote 1^ leeturea down 
at all. The youths, who attended him, took 
notes of what he delivered extempore i and it is 
from these confused, fragmentary, and somo* 
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times iinintclli^blo notes” (as Dr. Schmitz 
himself terms them*) that ei^ht volumes have 
now hern constructed. Some of them contain 
unquestionably valuable matter; but all that 
is useful mi^ht have been condensed into half 
a volume; the other seven and a half are mere 
heaps of book-making; and these two last 
volumes are the worst of the Niebuhrian 
series. ^ 

It is peculiarly unfair towards Niebuhr him¬ 
self to put the indiscriminate rakings from his 
old pupils’ note-books before the world as 
Niebuhr’s opinioti«. A pupil in a lecture-room 
is always apt to note down striking expressions 
and bits of sparkling paradox, and to omit the 
qualifying remarks with which the lecturer 
accompanies, them. Moreovci'^ an extempore 
lecturer must (like an extempore preacher) be 
yciy unequal. He must at times be dull, be 
inaccurate, and fall below the mark both in 
spirit and in sense. No man who is bound to 
deliver regular courses of lectures at stated 
times, and not merely to address an audience 
when he is in the vein for it, would like to be 
told, as be looks at his class, that — 


name lived in both countries, and that accord- 
ingly they were of the same origin; but ho 
refrains from the attempt to explain the par¬ 
ticular manner in which they were connected.” 
Now we unhesitatingly assert that “ a thought¬ 
ful ethnographer,” whose thuuglits are good 
for any thing, experiences no such content, and 
draws no such inference, when he finds identity 
of names in two separate nations. He knows 
that such assonance is most fallacious as evi¬ 
dence of their community of origin; hut that it 
is an instrument which, if carefully worked 
with, mapr give important discoveries as to 
some nation which extends, or has extended 
itself between them. Thus we have the Welch 
in Wales, the Walloons on the Ardennes, 
tlte Wallachians In Wallachia; and (if we 
go to the German) we find the Italians 
called Wclsche also. This does not shew that 
these four races, or that any two or three of 
them, are identical; but it does shew that Ger¬ 
manic populations have spread so as to come 
into contact with each of the four, and that 
each has received from its Germanic neigh¬ 
bours a German name which means “fo¬ 


“ A cliid’s amanf; them taking notes, 

And, faith, ho *11 prent it 

and wo suspect that Dr. Isler and Dr. Schmitz 
would have heard very little ethnography and 
chorography from Niebuhr at Bonn,'in 1827, 
if he could have foreseen the peril of Dr. Islcr’s 
publication at Berlin in 1851, and Dr. Schmitz’s 
at London in 1853. 

^hese two volumes of the two Doctors whom 
we iiave named are made up principally of a 
tediously long and minute description of Greece 
and Italy, with a less copious account of other 
districts, which the ^'Orbis Vetcrihiis notus” 
contained. We decline to consider this book 


as a work of Nieburhr’s. We are perfectly sure 
that he never would have published it thus: 
and, even if it correctly reports his lectures, the 
only legitimate inference is, that Niebuhr hud an 
nnusu^ly dull class before him when he gave 
them, and that he was forced, to adapt his dis¬ 
course to his audience’s capacity. A great 
number of anecdotes, of criticism on charac¬ 
ter, of philological and other maxims, ore inter¬ 
mingled Vith the regular geographical parts of 
the lectures. Some of these are valuable, and 
shew the spirit of Niebuhr; but the majority 
arc worse than worthless; and we hold it an in- 

E to Niebuhr to attempt to affiliate them on 
For example, at^p. 171, Vol. L, on 
Achaians in Pbthiolis being mentioned after 
Achaians in Peloponnesus, we find this sen¬ 
tence—A thoughtful ethnographer is content 
with the observation that people of the same 


* See preface to the Lectoros on Roman History after 
the First Funio War. 


reigner.” Again, w'c find CafiVes near our 
settlements at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Caffres in Cafieristan, near the Hindoo Koosli. 
There is no affinity between*these tribes; but 
the identity of name, Cufirc (i. e. infidel), is a 
marvellous proof of the Ateiit to which ihe 
Mahometan creed has been diffused over the 
vast tracts of country that lie between these 
two places. The same rule applies when ar¬ 
guing from the similarity of the names of 
places. It is frequently no proof at all that 
the places were inhabited by the same race; 
but it may be very clear evidence of the ex¬ 
tent of dominion of some neighbour of them 
all. Thus, if you open a map of Spanish 
America, you will find in almost every part of 
it, from the Rio Negro to the Orinoco, names 
ending in agua”: as Omagua, Payagua, Ach- 
agua, &c. These names merely shew that tribes 
speaking tlie Guarani language came in con¬ 
tact with all these places. 

We have dwelt partlculaidy on this subject, 
because the effect of the publication of these 
lectures, ns containing Niebuhr’s opinions, is 
to make a great name honour a great delusion 
on this point, and also to discourse the use 
of the best key which the ethnologist can fre¬ 
quently obtain. 

Turning to other subjects, we find, at p. 186 
of the second volume, the following opinions 
on character imputed to Niebuhr—“Tarentum 
produced an Archytas, who was perhaps the 
greatest pliilosopher, mathematician, and states¬ 
man in all antiquity, unless we raa^ except 
Thucydides, who, if he had wished it, might 
have become equally great in the sciences, hut 
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as 


he took no mterest in them'* Now, if Niebuhr 
really taught his pupils this, he committed the 
unwarrantable fault of asserting things to be his¬ 
torical facts without any evidence. Archytas 
is a very shadowy personage; but there is not 
the slightest proof extant, as to whether Thu¬ 
cydides loved the Sciences or not. He may, 
for all we know, hiive floundered at the Asses' 
Bridge before lie made a mess of his operations 
on the Strymon. He may, on the other hand, 
have been bracketed with Meton for the silver 
medal in some Atiic tripos, and may have asto¬ 
nished the natives by his astronomical obser¬ 
vations, wlien he was rusticating in Thrace. 

But in this, as in many other parts of the 
so-called “Niebuhr’s Lectures,” we think the 
report is inaccurate, rather than that the judg¬ 
ment is wrong. Sure arc we that Niebuhr 
could not, when speaking of Melos (Vol. T., 
p. 189), have softened down the Melian mas¬ 
sacre, that dark spot on Athenian history, by 
merely saying that “ the iiihubitaiits of Melos 
were snld as slaves,” Nor can we believe that 
Niebuhr really uttered such a twaddling truism 
as that assigned to him at p. fM)8 of the same 
volume—“ Epidamnus was the caum contin- 
gens of the Peloponnesian war. It mmUy 
happens that a tiling^ when called forth by the 
force of circumstances^ must in the end come to 
j>ass** 

We have said mat these hashings up of the 
scraps that fell in Niebuhr’s lecture-rooms 
sometimes contain good matter, and we will¬ 
ingly conclude our notice of this book with a 
•few <’Xtract8 of the better quality. The fol¬ 
lowing chissiflcatioii of history at the opening 
of iho work is well put— 

All history resolves itself into a knowledge of the cir¬ 
cumstances in the midst of which events occur, and of 
the events themselves; in on abstract point of view the 
two are conveniently kept apart, although concretely 
they can never appear separated. A history which does 
not enter into the development of circuinstauces at all, 
and altogether presupposes them to be known, is scarcely 
conceivable, unless indeed it were written for contciupo- 
rariei^lone. Nevertheless, however, the one side or the 
other predominates, according to the predilection of tlie 
individual historian. Jdvy gives scarcely any thing but 
tho narration of events; earlier historians were fond of 
occupying themselves with the description of circum¬ 
stances ; and tho more ancient tho historian tho more 
striking is this peculiarity. Thucydides, tho greatest of 
all historians, whenever he has an opportunity, as in his 
description of nations, dwells upon tho representation of 
circumstances. In tho earliest times, therefore, ethno¬ 
graphy and ehorography were always the principal objects 
of attention, while subsequently this tenacncy decreased 
more and more, and the narration of events alone was 
attended to Tho two, however, ought not to be sepa¬ 
rated, for without a knowledge of the circumstances in 
tho midst of which events tale place, the study of his¬ 
tory is altogether useless. The mere knowledge of a 
country, however, is not sufficient; the peculiarities of its 
inhabitants, its products aud tho like, must be well known 
to the student, and without this history has no life. On 
the other hand, we are often unable to picture to our¬ 
selves even mo^m European nations from a mere narra¬ 


tive of events, unless we have at tho same time some 
insight into their manners and customs. Hut the his¬ 
tory of ancient nations more particularly cannot be un¬ 
derstood without a knowledge of the circumstances arising 
from tho peculiarities of their country. Hhllologiea! 
knowledge is the conditio sine qrtd nonj but were a man 
ever so great a pliilologer, unless he bo at the same time 
acquainted with the ancient constitutions, the political 
divisions, and tho soil aud climate of tlie countres, his 
ability to interpret tho ancient authors would be nothing 
“a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal”; he 
would bo in the same condition in which wo find tho 
wretched grammarians of old. 

There is great value in the suggestion which 
is given in tho second volume, p. 140, to the 
pliilologer to trace the remain^ <.f ancient 
Greek in the modern Italian. “ Traces of 
Greek words still exist in the Neapolitan dia¬ 
lect. Tho Italian word Golfis evidently from 
icoAwoy.” 

We arc not sure that tho application of the 
following comment on the eftocts of too much 
^Btndy U correct, so fur as regards cither Pliny 
or Iloync, but the general, shrewdness of the 
remark is unquestionable: it is peculiarly valu¬ 
able when made by such a scholar as Nie¬ 
buhr-—“ Pliny is one of those men, wlio, by 
immense industry, have made themselves dull: 
he is originally not dciicient in intelligence and 
judgment. Many jieoptc carry reading and 
wfiting to excess. Heyne, for example, would 
have become a good pliilologer, had he not un¬ 
dertaken too much, and Iiad he not thereby been 
obliged to cut many a knotty point without 
solving it.” (Vol. 11. p. 30.) 

In speaking of the Roman cities in Spain, 
Niclmhr is led into some remarks as to Augus. 
tus, wliich are not only truc as to that emperor, 
hut have a wider interest and application. Ho 
guys— 

Spain is the real country of tho great and flourishing 
military colonics of the liomaiis; Gaul hod but few of 
them, siicli as Cologne, which, Imrevar, was of a mixed 
cliaractcr, as Germans there dwelt together with tho 
veterans. Cologne and I.yous were national towns rather 
than real military colonies of the Homans; but those in 
Spain were pure military colonies, differing from those of 
Italy in the fact that the latter, with tho exception of 
Placentia and Cremona, were established in towns wliich 
had existed before, wliercas those in Spain consisted of 
newly-built towns. These foundations of towns belong 
to the ago of Augustus and his successors. Augustus 
evidently had a twofold object in view, first to reward his 
veterans, and secondly to Heunanise the Spafliards. Tho 
population in those parts had been almost annihilated 
during the uiifurlunate wars, and ]>cnc» Augustus sent 
out whole legions to establish themselves there. In this 
manner arose JCmerita Amjusla^ the modem Merida, 
which most Iiavo been an immensely large town, for it 
contained the veterans of three legions. He gave them 
extensive estates, so that the territory of tho town must 
have been a whole province, i^d the ancient inhabitants 
could not possibly till their lands. The veterans became 
the lords of the soil. Ccesaraugusta was a town of this 
kind. Augustus was a distinguished man, whatever we 
may tliink of him; in regard to intellect and talent wo 
may rate him very low, and 1 believe that he even de¬ 
serves to bo ranked lower than is generally done; but he 
was a ruler of great ability *, and the fhet that the time 
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in vliicl) be lived was dcpioralile and full of confusion, 
must not induce us to bo unjust towards him. The age 
in which be lived was morally bad, but the cause of this 
lay in the period which preceded it, just as the horrors of 
the French revolution must be set down to the account of 
those who had tho power in their hands before it broke 
out: had these men been better, the ferment of the dregs 
of tlie people would have met with quite a difForent resist¬ 
ance. But the whole fabric was rotten and in a state of 
dissolution. Tn like manner the ago of Augustus was 
bad, because it was tlie ofTspring of a bad and comint 
period. It was as impossible to save the Homan repuhlN^ 
as it was to restore tho republic of Florence after tho 
roign of Alexander de Medici. Tho men who had con¬ 
spired against Caesar may have been the best and noblest, 
but they were extremely unwise: they ought to havo 
taken into account the actual circumstances. Alcmtcon, 
the profound Pythagorean, says, that men perish, if they 
do not understand how to fit the beginning to the end. 
This is very freqnontly tlie case in history; and hcnco 
the noblest endeavours often lead to unfortunate results. 
The regulations of Augustus for tho government of the 
state were, for tho most part, extremely praiseworthy. 


1 do not mean to say that it was his object to lead the 
nation to what is good and noble, or to ennoble their mo¬ 
tives for action: in this he, like many other statesmen, 
had no faith; but ho want^ to prepare for his subjects' 
security an undisturbed existence, and outward pro¬ 
sperity ; and in this respect liis efTurts were well directed, 
and be did not regard the Homans as slaves. In like 
manner, his regulations concerning the provinces wero 
very rational, and his colonies, among which Ctesarau- 
gustfL has immortalised his namo more than any other, 
arc proofs of the same wisdom. 

We might aJd the sketch of Pyrrhus, the 
description of the Rhodians, and the explana¬ 
tion of the Jus Latii to these favourable speci¬ 
mens. But they are mere “ Purpurci Panni” 
on the woi‘k. The general texture is sucli, that 
we hope this is the Inst yarn about Niebuhr’s 
lecturc-room that will be spun in Germai»y, 
Scotland, or elsewhere. 
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I. Lenenda of Old London, By John Yonge Akermajj. Hall and Co, 1^3. 

II. Saunteringa in and about London. By Max Schlesixgkr. The English Edition by 
Otto Wenckstern. Nathaniel Cooke. 


Mr. Akerman has given the public half-a- 
crown’s worth of wholeBomc, pleasant reading, 
written in a li‘arned spirit, and spun forth from 
a head full of antiquarian lore. Wc ennnot say 
that Mr. Akerman is a great writer of fiction; 
hut lie can do it welt enough to make his pictures 
of old Loudon pass pleasantly. The first story 
takes in the Cade insurrection; the next is occu¬ 
pied with boys of London, whowere 

more important personages in those days than 
they are now; tlu’ii a tragic story of u knightly 
gallant and a firy daiiie; mid tjien a few shorter 
legends, whence we shall select the shortest. 

But first we must shew Mr. Akerman as an 
aiiliquary. 

01.0 Sr. PAUL’S. 

In tlio year t08G, the old, or oiiginaU building was, 
with a great part of tho city, destroyed by fire; but soon 
after, Bishop Maurice conceived the design of Aising the 
nupcndous structuro which, after a lapse of six hundred 
j oars, was doomed to porisli, like its predecessor, in that 
iiwful conflagration, coininonly tormod “The Great Fire.” 
Stow, iu his “ Survey,” informs us that the second build- 
‘ iug was of such prodigious extent, “ that men of that 
time judged it would never have been finished; it was to 
them so w'ondcrful for^iigfh and breadth.” 

The anrioiit eliurch, the ground plan of which was in 
the form of a cros.s, consisted of a Iwdy with north and 
s.iiith aisles, and two square towers at thq north and 
south sides of tho west front, the latter being the steephj 
(d'St. Gregory’s church, which was attached to the ca- 
lltcdrah 'I’he architecture of the east end is described as 
^ery beautiful, being heightened by the additions made to 
it iu tl»e fourteenth century. The windows in the base¬ 
ment affor.h*d light to the crypt and sub-chapels; those 
of the superstructure resembled the south transept of 
■\Vesiininster Abbey; while above them was alar^ cir- 
'•ttlar window’ of exquisite carving. Over this window 
was a gallery with quatrefoils. The aisles were of tho 
same character. The cloisters were two stories in hwght, 
the upper oiio having poiutoil windows, the lower furining 
nil arcade. Tho navo was three stories in height, the 
first consisting of an arqade formed by eleven semicir¬ 
cular arches, supported by clustered pillars, 'riio gallery 
story was iu the same character, but the ujiper story 
was in the early pointed style. This portion belonged to 
tho period iu which the tower w.is first erected. Tho 
screen to the choir was axecuted in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury ; in fact, tho general appearance of the interior of 
the building was that of a catlicdral of tho tliirteenth, 
with additions and ornaments of the fourteenth ceiUury. 
The whole of the superstructure rested, like the cathedral 
at Canterbury, on arched vaults, which comprised the 
church of St. Faith, besides several chapels. The total 
length of the building was nearly seven hundred feet 
from east to west, and tho height of the tower with its 
spire was upwards of five hundrcil feet. 

The interior of the building aiforded the grandest 
vista imaginable, comprising an uninterrupted view of 
the roof from east to west. The worship of the cathedral 
was celebrated with all the pomp and magnificence of 
tho Catholic ritual, and it appears to have lecu crowded 
with citizens on all occasions. 

“ To describe the numeiouft chapels, chantries, shrines, 


and other consecrated etceteras contained within its walls, 
would occupy more time and space than our present limits 
afPord. Tho curious may find an account of them in 
lihgdale, assisted by the spirited representations of the 
inimitable Hollar, to whose iaitliful hand tho lover of 
our metropolitan antiquities is so greatly iiulebted. 

In tho area, within tho angle formed by the south 
transept and the aisle, stood the elegant chapter-house, 
a structuro of octangular form, the arclul(*cturo of which 
resembled in style that of York cathctlral^ and on the 
north-east of tho grand building stood tliat great “ clo- 
chier” or bell-tower, described hy Stow' as “ a great and 
high clochier, or bel house, four square, builded of stone, 
and ill the same a most strong framo of timber, with four 
bels. These,” adds that venerable authority, “were the 
greatest that I have heard, and were called Jesus Dch, 
and belonged to Jesus Chapel. I’ho samo had a great 
spire of timber, covered with lead, with tho image of 
Paul on the top.” 

Sir Miles Partridge, the same writer informs us, 
staked a hundred pounds at dice, and won it of the tyrant 
Henry, when the bells were broken in picci's as they 
hung, and the building pulled down. 

Such was tho appearance which the cathedral of St. 
Paul presented before that event which old city inscrip¬ 
tions emphatically designate “y* greate and drcadfull 
fire," laying waste ancient London, and destroying nearly 
every famous building within its walls. 

Now for our specuiieii legend— 

oEonuK cini-n’fl second love. 

Courteous reader! if you have not inlercsted yourself 
with our metropolitan aiith|uitics, and would know any 
thing of ancient I^ondon ami its houmlaries, beforo “ the 
create and dreadful fior,” which laid the greater portion 
of it iu ashes, you had need take a^iwp at the pajioraniic 
view of tlic faithful Hollar, from tho top of St. Saviour’s 
rliurch; you will then .see wliat a mouslor this Babel of 
(yurs has grown since that terrible event, and be enabled 
to picture to yourself its appearance in the first 
the seventeenth century. You my there count off tho 
churclics, the sites of which aroliow? iu many places, 
merely cliurchyor<?«, and all the other edifices which then 
rendered London venerable, but which fell “ a prey to the 
devouring element," as our newspapers phrase it, iu tho 
days of the “most religious and gracious king." 

But, if a change bus come over the c//y, how groat 
has been that of tho suburbs! What rows of dull, unin¬ 
teresting dwellings!—what an inUrminablo Imc of brick 
and lUM^arl-what an endless succession ot ewkney 


‘villars" now meet the eye, where green iielito and 
hedges once flourishiHl! Mile-end and Stepney, Shore¬ 
ditch and Uogbden (where Ben Jonson “ killwlhis mam ) 
I«lin&toii. Clorkcnwfll, and Holboru, and, lastly, S^t 
George’s Fields, where Prince Hal played his mad pranks. 
It is not fire which haa been busy iiere, but man. It is 
the especial delight of a^lioroiigh-bred cockney to destroy 
every tree which he himself has not plantedbut we aio 
growing testy,—so to our tale. 

Saint George’s Fields were, as already said, not defil^ 
with brick and mortar, and iftipicturesauc dwelUnn, in 
tho days of the British Solomon, bight James the First, 
but, like other parts of the country around ^ndon, were 
the’ occasional resort of holiday folks in fine weather. 
The old#eople came to sniff tho air of tho country, young 
couples a sweethearting, and children for cakes and 
cream. Then there was no lack of hedge alehouiss, 
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vhoro the lorcrs of the regally denounced Indian weed 
miglit enjoy a wliiiT, without uflence to majesty. 

One hne afternoon, in the year 1005—(we Ioyd acen- 
racy in dates; and, though our story will not bo found in 
Uow^, nor Aubrey, nor tlic collections of Hushwortb, 
we defy the critic to pick a hole in our chronology)—one 
fine afternoon, then, in tiie year 1605, the third of the 
reign of the Royal Dcmonologist, a luviiig couple were 
seen strolling along a green lane, in the neighbourhood of 
the spot where now stands that classic erection, ycloped 
by Mrs. Kamsbottoiii *^tho Obstacle.*’ Anybody might 
hate discovered at a glance that they were cither lovers, 
or a newly-married pair who had not yet passed their 
honeymoon, they were so very loving, and used such an 
abundance of honied phrases. On they went, entirely 
engrossed by their own conversation; the lark was ca- 
ToUng above their heads, and the early note of the cuckoo 
was heard in the tall elms at a little distance; but neither 
were heeded by the fond couple, who stopped at length 
before a small cottage, at the door of which sat an aged 
woman, feeble aud deaf, but busily engaged iti knitting. 
There was a magpie in a cage against the wall, whi^ 
began to cliatter at the approach of the strangers, and a 
couple of goldfinclies, disturbed, pcrhajis, in some more 
favourable spot by truant sclusilboys, were assiduously 
making up for lost time, and building their pretty nest 
in the moss-grown branches of an old apple-tree, which 
grew in tlic garden in front of the cottago. 

** The good time o* the csveniug to ) ou, mother," said 
the young man. Wo would fain iiear what good or ill is 
in store for us." Aud he plaeisl a piece of money in her 
band, taking, at the same time, that of his fair com¬ 
panion, whicli ho presented to her, having hrst, unseen, 
drawn the wedding-ring from lier linger. 

“Ah! yes—marry, that would you—ay, in sooth," 
muttered* the old dame, as if talking to herself, while she 
ut away the piece of money; then, fumbling with the fair 
and which had boon placed in licrs, she continued aloud, 
“ So you have tied the knot which man cannot untie, 
fair mistress. 1 warrant you would know how many tail 
sons aud pretty daughters will call yon mother?—" 

“ Ha! how know you that 1 am Tiiarriedi'" interrupted 
the young wife, withdrawing her liand. “ Thou art a 
witch!” 

“ Softly, my love," Remarked tho young man: “ you 
would olfcud her if she could hear you. Hearken to 
what sho has to say.” 

The bride, for such she really was, extended her hand 
again to the ancient dame, who had been looking at them 
both with the countenance peculiar to deaf 

persons, and tho syinl continued, ** Ah! fair mistress, 
you arc light of liearl now; but sorrow awaits you l}oth.** 

The bride again withdrew her hand, and said peevishly, 
“ Come away, George; 1 don’t like the woman. Ijct us 
begone from sucli a boding owl." And, taking the arm 
of her husband, she constrained him to leave tho spot, 
and proceed homeward. 

George Child was a notary, residing on the west side 
of London Bridge. He was an only son, and had been 
left a tolerable uompetency. though he still followed tho pro¬ 
fession of his father. He was ^ haiidsoinc young fellow, 
a qaptain in the city train-bands, dressed well, and asso¬ 
ciate with somo of tho gayest within tho city walls. 
These companions, however, were abandoned when he 
married the daughter of a wcalthucitizcu, hvc years after 
his .father's death. 8ho was a girl of great beauty; aud, 
as the match was one of mutual affection, (veorge was 
tho happiest man in liondon. On the day with which 
our story commences he had strolled out with his bride, 
when lie remembered the cottage of the old fortuiic-tellor, 
of whom he had heard some of his companions speak. 
The result of their visit is already narrated. 

Now Mistress Child, though a kind-hearted dame, was 
yet a woman; and the most uxorious husband •ill con¬ 
fess that the sex are often uucertoiu, coy, and hard to 
plraae." George found tins out before the honeymoon 


had passed. His wife was, besides, exceedingly super¬ 
stitious ; a very excusable thing, when wo consider that 
the reigning sovereign maintained the ezistoice of witches 
and demons, and many of Uie learned considered unbelief 
in such matters a sort of Sodduceeism. She “ took on," 
as the nurses say, and thought a good deal of tho for¬ 
tune-teller. She dreaded to know the worst, and yet 
she wished to visit the old womsm again,—a wish which 
sho communicated to her husband, who used every means 
to dissuade her,—of course, in vain; so Mistress Child, 
attended by her maid, stole out one day to the cottage in 
Saint George’s Fields. Vfhat she beard is not precisely 
known; it will btf sufficient to say, that it made her per¬ 
fectly miserable, and that all the endearments of her fond 
husband were insufficient to chase away the settled me¬ 
lancholy which took possession of her: her health declined 
daily, and six months after tbrir marriage George Child 
was a widower. 

We shall not dwell needlessly on tho distress of the 
bereaved husband, who seemed crushed by tho weight of 
his affiiction. He shut himself up, and refused to see 
even his most intimate friends and neighboun, who 
justly feared that grief would soon consign him to the 
grave. At length one of llio companions of his moro 
youthful days, a law-student, nam^ Herbert, ventured 
to call, and endeavoured to withdraw him from the ine- 
lanchuly seclusion to which ho had devoted himself. 
Though a gay fellow, Herbert, touched by bis friend's 
alter^ appearance, with much tact proceeded to engage 
him in conversation, and succeeded so well that he suf¬ 
fered himself to be enticed abroad again. Having ouco 
yielded, George Child could no lunger endure tho sulitudo 
of his own chamber; every thing rtanindod him of his 
beloved wife. lie contempiateil giving up business, and 
retiring into the country; but his friend dissuaded him, 
alleging that it would only furuisli him with food for 
melancholy. Wretched, indeed, was tho condition of the 
young notary , when, after spending tho eveunig with 
his friend, he returned to his desolate home, where so 
many objects recalled tho recollection of wliat he had for 
over lost. Home, at length, became intolerable, and 
George sought to overcome his sorrow by indulgence in 
dissipation, 'flio theatres and tho bear-gardens were his 
frequent resort, the intervals being filled up at the tavern. 

One tine afternoon, Ueooge Child, his friend Herbert, 
and several of their companions, were assembled at a 
tavern called the Mermaid^ in the neighbourhood of the 
Globe theatre, on Bankside. Hio wine was circulating 
freely, aud song and joke made the upjjer room, in which 
they wero assembled, ring with their merrinieut. Any 
casual looker-in wouhl not have supposed that George 
Child was so young a widower, \vhilo thus enga^t^, 
the sound of a pipe and tabor was beard in the neigh- 
liourhood. 

“Hal" cried Herbert, jumping up, and looking out, 
“ there's a pipe and tabor! By &)ck and Pie! 1 never 
lieard the sound without finding my feet keeping time.” 
And he began to skip about the room. 

“ITa! ha! ha!” laughed one of tho company, Will 
Harrison, the son of a city aldennan. “ 1 saw Bruin 
dance the same pavise at the Bear-Garden yesterday! 
Bring thyself to a seat, and I ’ll sing ^ee a song made 
by Jack Davy, the player on this samo pipe and tabor." 

“A song! a song!" cried the company; and Herbert 
sat down, while Harrison, with a preparatory hem or 
two, sang as follows 

Hey for the sound of pipe and tabor! 

*Tu music fit tor prince or king \ 

Tlic one we’ll blow, Uio other bela^ur, 

Till we make the welkin ring: 

The wailing flute 
May lovers suit; 

But pipe and tabor 
Give to me; 

We *11 foot it while the sun goes down; 

Then Giuinp end blow right lustily! 
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'* There's bandy Will, the aerrlng man, 

And lusty Mat, the miller's son, 

And Kate, and black-eyed Marian, 

Who love a dance when work is done. 

Pan made such strains 
For Tillage swains. 

Let every one. 

His labour leave: 

We H foot it while the sun goes down, . 
like merry gnats on a summer's eve." 

By the time the applause which follow^ this song had 
subsided, the authors of the music were under tho win¬ 
dows. They were three countrymen, dressed up with 
ribbons as morris-dancers; one of them carrying a pipe 
^ and ta^r. They were accompanied by a buxom woncn, 
as Maid Marian, who danced with a vigour that quite 
delighted the company. They were reward^ with several 
piooes of money. 

“ Bravely danced, wench!" cried George Cliild, throw¬ 
ing the girl a groat; **what is thy name?—’thy face 
bespeaks a light heart." , 

**Mil]icent, sir," replied the girl* picking up the 
money, and curtseying as sho spoke. 

George Child withdrew from the window as he heard 
the name pronounced—it was that of his deceased wife; 
wd, though the incident would have made but a slight 
impression on some minds, on his, in its morbid state, it 
acted like an electric shocki which almost deprived him of 
his senses. A few minutes afterwards he found.himself 
in the fields on the south of tho Thames, whither ho had 
walked, scarcely conscious of his having quitted his com¬ 
panions, who naturally were surprised at his abrupt de¬ 
parture. 

It matters not how long George wandered about in this 
manner; it will bo sufficient to say that, exhausted by 
rapid walking, ho sat himself on a stile, and looked about 
him with the air of a man who cared not where his next 
walk might be. London rose in the distance; the croad 
stream of tho Thames glowe<l in tho rich sunset, and tlie 
shadows of tho trees and houses which studded ^e land¬ 
scape were rapidly lengthening. 

As ho looked listlessly about him, George saw a lady, 
of eWant figure and gait, approaching the stile. Sur¬ 
prised at seeing her in that lonely spot, he leapt from the 
stile, which he supposed she was desirous of crossing. 
Mo was notf mistaken: tho lady drew nigh, and George, 
bowing naccfully to the fair stranger, profiered his hand, 
which she took without the least embarrassment, and 
assisted her in the ascent. Ho perceived that she wore a 
mask; which, however, did not conceal her mouth and 
chin, both of the most perfect form and expression. Sho 
smiled sweetly as she accepted the gallant offer, and dis¬ 
closed a most beautiful row of teeth; and, as she reached 
the ground on the other side of the stile, (ieur^ caught 
a momentary glimpse of tho prettiest pair of ankles in the 
world. 

** Fair mistress," siUd ho, ** your road is lonely; the 
evening is drawing in." 

He was checked by the stranger, who laid her finger on 
her Up, and with a nc^tive motion of her head, walked 

away. 

** Strange creature!" thought George, and as fair as 
strange! She took my hand with familiarity of long 
acquaintanco, and yet that gesture forbade me to advance 
a step.’S 

He looked at the receding figure of the lovely stranger, 
who proceeded along the path with a rapid step, and a 
taming soon hid her entirelv from sight. 

** She is gone," continued the young notary, ** and I 
m^ never see her again; yet that step wiU- 

He checked himself suddenly, as if nis soliloquy could 
be hea^; and, quitting the spot^ walked homewards, 
musing on his adventure. 

From that evening the young notary had no relish for 
the society of his companions; and it was soon whispered 


abroad that George had found matter more attractive. 
Indeed, a tradesman living at the bridge-foot had told hii 
neighbours that he had, one afternoon, while returning 
from liUnibeth, seen Child walking in the fields with a 
lady of elegant figure, wearing a mask, which concealed 
the upper part of her face, but left the bwer part un¬ 
covered; and that, as sho conversed, she was observed 
to display a remarkably beautiful set of teeth. These 
vague gossipings were soon verified, and the story of 
George Child's acquaintanco with tho masked lady was 
rifo in every tavern in Southwark. 

Oue evening the notary had lust returned from the 
city, when a youth who acted as his clerk came in to say 
th.it a lady was waiting in tho outer-office, and was very 
desirous of seeing him on important business. Desiring 
that she should 1 m immediately admitted, Georf^ arrange 
his Tutr, smootlicd his doublet, and twirled his moustache 
into its most inviting shape. He had scarraly effected 
this important preparation when the visitor entered. 

“ Bv tliis light! you arc welcome, my sweet mistrcM !** 
cried tne notary, in a transport of joy, handing his visitor 
a seat, and pressing her liand with much warmth: then, 
closing tlie door, be continued, So thou art resolved to 
bo no longer coy— oh ? Come, let me remove that envious 
vizard, that 1 may beiiold those eyes, which I have seen 
but in my dreams. Come!" 

He essayed to remove the mask; but the lady, with a 
very siguifioaut gesture, pMitively forbado it. George, 
restraining his ardour, sat down again, drew his choir 
close to his fair companion, and resumed— 

You promised when wo lost met that you would tril 
mo how long you have vowed to wear that vile curtain, 
wliich shrouds so much beauty; prithee, speak!" 

He concluded with one of the extravagant compliments 
in use by the coxcombs and euphuists of those da) s; at 
which the lady smiled. 

** Master Child, thou art the veriest flatterer within 
this good city," said sho: ** nicthinks these honied phrases 
have oft been uttered to the disquieting of poor simple 
maidens.” 

“Prithw, cease," replied George; “thou dost belie 
mo; or, if thou wilt torment me by unkind spceciics, let 
me look upon thy features the while." 

“ Flatterer! ’ rejoined the lady, shaking her head, 
“they would soon binrome plain in ^y eyes.' 

“ Never! ” exclaimed the young notary passionately. 

*‘You have not performed your promise,” continued 
his visitor playfully; “ you swore to me that 1 should 
have that ring you value so highly; but, doubtless, it 
reminds you of one to whom youhaoa alcqady given your 
heart.” 

George Child felt his heart flutter almost to choking 
him ft was the ring which his wife in her dying mo¬ 
ments liad placed on his finger, exacting from him a 
remise that he would never remove it—a promise which 
0 had bound by a solemn oath. It was a turquoise, set 
very plainly; but he valued it more than all ho possessed 
in the world; yet he dared not think of her who had be¬ 
queathed it to liim; to think of those 8ad«moment8 was 
ma dne s s; to withhold it would give mortal offence to one 
who had entire dominion qiror him. With a^^roan of 
anguish, which he vainly endeavoured to suppress, Georgt 
drew the precious relic from his finger; his heart swelled 
to bursting; his lip quivered, big tears filled his eyes; 
and the d 3 ring wor^ of wife rung in his ears. He 
held out the ring, seizeOhe hand of the enchantress, 
and pla^ it on her finger; which, to his great surprise^ 
was cold and rigid as an icicle. 

With a powerful effort to repress his feelings, George 
raised once more his downcast eyes; but, as he did so, he 
beheld a sight which frozo the blood in his veins. The 
mask of his companion was melting like wax before the 
summer's sun; it did not fall from her face, but seemed 
to become a part of it. Petrified with terror, he gaied 
at the appalling sight in speechless agony,—when, oh 
horror! the features of hU deceased wife became ap- 
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parent. They looked at him for a moment vith an ex- 
j^ssion of reproach and pity, and then Tanished! 

A few woru will suffice to conclude this strange story. 
The boy who waited in the outer office, hearing a heavy 
fail, entered the room, and found his master lying on his 
face in a At; but the lady was gone! The doctor came, 
and bled the spectre-haunted man; and, about two hours 
after he was sufficiently recovered to utter a few inco¬ 
herent words; the purport of which was, that he wished 
to SCO the curate of St. ^fagous. The curate came to 
him; and he subsequently related tho particulars of bis 
Anal interview with the maskod lady. 

Of course, in thesu mattcr-o'-fact times of ours tho 
whole would be attributed to a diseased imagination, not¬ 
withstanding the collateral evidence of the boy; but in 
those days scepticism in such matters was considered 
akin to inAdelitv, and old and young religiously believed 
in the story of George Child being visited by his deceased 
wife; while King James, it is said, meditated a new book 
on demons and spectres; but tho diabolical scheme to 
blow up his majesty, and his liege parliament, being de¬ 
tected soon after, the royal intention was never fumllcd. 
As for poor Child, he lived for some years afterwards, a 
victim to occasional Ats of bhio-dcvilis, and detirium 
trmens* from which death at length relieved him, to the 
inAnite delight of a poor cousin, to whom ho bequeathed 
the bulk of his property. 

Our readers arc already acquainted with Max 
SchlosinfierV book, from a notice we gave of the 
original German edition. (Vol. II. p. 286.) 

A plensanter or more entertaining volume it 
has seldom been our good fortune to im^et 
with. “ Wlial!” exclaims some smoke-dried 
citizen, “can any thing new or amusing be 
said, at this timtJ of day, about London 
Even so, most worthy man; and, if you doubt 
it, you have hut to glance at hrothor Schle- 
singcr’s account of his sauntorings. Scenes 
and doings as familiar to us as our own coun¬ 
tenances, perhaps more so, ai*e here jirL'sented, 
by the acumen and vivacity of our author, 
under so lively an aspect as to have all the 
effect of novelties. In the ceaseless involutions 
of his kaleidoscope we have a succession of 
striking representations, the important parts of 
whicli, whori we come to consider them, are 
'selected from the homeliest materials. The 
freshness tliut characterizes these bright pic¬ 
tures is lh(i result of the impression made upon 
liim, as an intelligent and observant stranger. 
Occasionally, indeed, he will staillc with a 
peculiarity we never perceived before. Most 
Londoners,•for instance, will be surprised to 
hear fhjit they must traverae a bridge in order 
to effect an entrance iSto their houses, which 
are, in other respects also, a species of fortifi¬ 
cations. Here him prove this incontrover- 
tibly. ® 

At the first step a Oermau makes in one of the Lon¬ 
don streets, he must understand that life in England is 
very different from life in Germany. Not only are tho 
w^ls of the bouses black and smoky, but the houses do 
not stand on a level with the pavement. A London 
street is in a manner like a German high-road, which is 
skirted on either side with a deep ditch. In the streets 
of London the houses on either side rise out of deep aide 
areas. These dry ditches are generally of the depth of 


from six to ten feet, and that part of the house, which 
with us would form ^e lower story, is here from ten to 
twelve feet underground. This moat is uncovered, but it 
is railed in, and the communication between the house- 
door and the street is effected by a bridge neatly formed 
of masonry. 

Every English house has its fence, its iron stockade, 
and its doorway bridge. To observe the additional forti- 
Acations which every Englishman invents for the greater 
security of his house is quite amusi^. It is exactly, as 
if Louis Napoleon was expected to effret a landing d^ly 
between luncheon and dinner, while every individu^ 
Englishman is^repared to defend his hous. hold gods to 
tho last drop of porter. 

You may see iron railings, massive and high, like unto 
the columns which crushed the Philistines in their fall: , 
eaoh bar has its spoar-head, and o»:h spep-head is con¬ 
scientiously kept iu good and sharp condition. The littlo 
bridge which leads to the house-door is frequently shut 
up; a little door, with sharp spikes protruding from it, is 
prepared to hook the hand of a bold invader. And it is 
said that magazines of powder are placed under tho 
bridge fur tho purpose of blowing up a too pertinacious 
assailant. This little rumour I give for what it is worth. 
It is the assertion of a Frenchman, whom the cleanliness 
of London drove to desp^r, and who, in the malice of his 
heart, got satirical. 

Here again is a pleasant bit of satire. 

Wo now approach the sireet-door, and put the knocker 
in motion. I)o not fancy that this is an easy process. 
It is by far easier to learn tho language of Englishmen 
than to learn the language of the knocker; and many 
strangers protest that a kiiorkor is the most difficult of 
all musical instruments. 

It requires a good ear and a skilful hand to make 
yourself understood, and to escape remarks and ridicule. 
Every class of sorioty announces itself at tho gate of tho 
fortress by moans of tho rj’thiii of the knocker. Tho 
postman gives two loud raps in quick succession ; and for 
the visitor a gentle but peremptory fr#'mo/o isrfc ngueur. 
The master of the house gives a irnnolo crenemdoy and 
the servant who announces his master turns the knocker 
into a battering-ram, and plies it with such goodwill 
that the house shakes to its foundations. Tradesmen, 
on the other hand, batchers, milkmen, bakers, and 
greengrocers, are not allowed to touch thd knockers: 
they ring a bell which communicates with the kitchen. 

All this is very easy in theory hut very difficult In 
practice. Bold and otherwise experienced strangers l>e- 
lievo that they assert their dignity, if they move, the 
knocker with conscious energy. Vain delusion! They 
arc mistaken for footmen. Modest people, on the con- 
trarvv are treated as mendicants. The middle course in 
this, as in other respects, is most difficult. 

Two different motives are assigned for this custom. 
Those who dislike England on principle, and according 
to whom the very fogs are an aristocratic abuse, assert 
that the various ways of plsing the knocker are most 
intimately connected with the prejudices of caste. Others 
again say that the arrangement is conducive to com¬ 
fort, since the inmates of the house know at once what 
sort of a visitor is desiring admittance. 

As for me, I believe that a great deal may be said on 
either side; and I acknowled^ the existence of the two 
motives. But I ought to add, that in new and*elegant 
mansions the medimval knocker yields its place to the 
modern bell. The same fate is perhaps reserved for the 
whole of tho remainder of English old-fogyism. There are 
spots of decay in those much-vaunted islands ; and now 
and then you hear the worm plainly as it knaws its way. 

1 wish yon the best of appetites, honest weevil! 

We at e not sure that bachelors are quite so un¬ 
ceremoniously treated by the lady of the house 
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as here asserted; but perhaps they ought to be, 
for the sake of the description. 

Each story has its peculiar destiuation in the family 
geographic Actionary. In the first floor are the re¬ 
ception-rooms ; in the second the bed-roomst with their 
large four-posters and marble-topped wash-stands; in 
the third story aro tixe nurseries aud servants' rooms; 
and in the fourth, if a fourth there be,} ou find a couple 
of low garrets, for the occasional accommodation of some 
bachelor friend of the family. 

Tlio doors and windows of these garrets aro not ex¬ 
actly air-tight; the wind comes rambHnc down the 
chimney; the stairs are narrow and steep, and the garrets 
are occasionally invaded by inquisitive cats aud a vagrant 
rat; but what of that? A bachelor in England is worsu 
otr than a family cat. According to English ideas, the 
worst room in the house is too good fora bachelor. They 
say—** Oh, ho '11 do very well r What does a Ikirhei^ir 
for a three-legged chair, a broken window, .a rick- 
etty table, and a couple or so of sportive currents V It is 
exactly as if a man took a special delight iu rheum i- 
tism, tooth-ache, hard beds, smoking chimneys, and the 
society of rats, until he has entered the liuly state of 
matrimony. The priimisc of some tender being to ** love, 
honour, and obey, * would seem to change a bachelor's 
nature, aud make him susceptible of the aineuilins of 
domestic comfort. The custom is not fiattering to the 
fairer half of humanity. It is exiU'tly as if the comforts 
of one's slceping-rooui wore to atone for the sorrows of 
matrimony, and as if a bachelor, from the mere fact uf 
being unmarried, were so happy and contented a being, 
that no amount of earthly discomfort could ruific tlie 
blissful tranquillity of his mind! 

It was truly comical to see Dr. Keif, when the lady of 
the house first introduced him to his **own room." 

The politics and the police of Germany had given the 
poor fellow ^so much trouble, that he had never once 
thought of takingunto himself a wife. As a natural con- 
seqneuce of this lamentable state of things, his quarters 
were assigned him in the loftiest garret of the house. 
Dismal forebodings, which he tried to smilo away, seized 
on his philosophical mind as ho mounted .stairs after 
stairs, each set steeper and narrower than the last. *At 
1 cugth, on a mere excuse for a landing tliere is a narrow 
door, and behind tiiat door a mere corner of a garret. 
'I'ho Doctor had much cxperieuce in i 
the ganets of German cmlcse towns, 
garret in Guildford Street, Jlnssell Sc 
experience to shame 

**1 trust you’ll be comfortable here," calls the lady 
after him, with a malicious smilo; for to enter the ^- 
cbelor's room would be a gross violation of the rules and 
regulations of British decency; and before be can make 
up his mind to reply she has vanished down the steep 
stairs. 

And the Doctor, with his hands meekly folded, stands 
in the centre of his ** own room.” ** Oh' Bulwer, Dick¬ 
ens, and Tliaeketay "—such are bis tlionghts—and tliou, 
** Oh I'uneii, who dcscribest the garrets of the British 
bachelor 1 here, where 1 cease to understand the mneh- 
vaunted English comfort, here do I begiu to understand 
your writings! If I did not happen to be in London, 1 
should certainly like to be in SSpandau. My own Ger¬ 
many, with thy romantic fortresses and dungeon-kcBps, 
how cruelly hast thou been calumniated!” 

There is a knock at the door. It is Sir John, who lias 
come up for the express purpose of witnessing the Ba¬ 
tor’s admiration of his room. He knows that the room 
will bo a^ired, for to his patriotic view there is bcanty 
in all and every thing that is £ngliah. His patriotism 
revels in old-established abuses, and stands triumphant 
amidst every species of nuisance. The question, ** How 
do you like your room?" is uttered exactly with that 
degree of coxtscious pride which animated the King of 
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but the English 
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Prussia when, looking down from the keep of Stolsen- 
fels Castle, he asked Queen Victoria, ** How do like 
Rhine ?" And equally eager, though perhaps not quite 
so sincere, was the Doctor s reply: ** Oh very much! 1 
am quite enchanted with it! It is impossible to lose any 
thing in this room, and the losing tilings and groping 
about to find them was the plague of uiy life at homo in 
the large German rooms. A mcMt excellent arrangement 
this! Every thing is handy and within reach—book¬ 
case, waslistand. and wardrok^— I necil not even get np 
to get what 1 want; and as for this tabic and these 
chairs, I presume that liic occasicnal overturning of an 
inkstand will but servo to heighten the quaint appear¬ 
ance of this voncrahlc furniture!” 

“ Of course,” said ^'lr John, “certainly I this is liberty- 
hall, sir. But mind you lake care of the lamp, and pray 
do not sit in the draught belwcrii the window a^d the door." 

He does nut exactly explain how it is possihlo to sit 
anywhere excej>t in the draught, for the limited space of 
the garret is entirely taken up with draughts, rcrhaim 
it is a .«:ure subject, for, with an uneasy shrug uf tho 
.slioulders, the worthy Sir John odds— 

But m ver mind. Comfortable, is n’t it ? And what 
du you say to tlie view, ch ? Bean-ti-ful! rig,. away over 
all the rcHifs to Hampstead i'* 

lio might as well have said to the Peak of TonerUfe, 
for the view is obstructed with countless chimney-pots 
lo(»ming in the distant future through perennial fog. Sir 
•fohn is struck witii this fact, as, measuring the whole 
length of the apartment in three strides, ho tmproaches 
the window to enjoy the glorious view of Hampstead 
hills. He shuts the window, and is evidently disap¬ 
pointed. 

**Ah! never mind! very comfortable, air pure and 
bracing; very much so; very difierent from the air of 
the lower rooms. And— I say, mind this is tho * escape,*" 
sa\s Sir John, opening a very small door at the side of 
our friend’s room. “If—heaven preserve u.s — tliero 
should be a lire in the hoiiMs and if you should not ho 
able to got down stairs, }ou may get up hero and make 
your escape over tlie roofs. That's what you will find 
iu every English house. ^ Is n’t it practical ? eh! AVbat 
do you say to it ?” 

Tlic Doctor .says nothing at all; he calculates his 
chances of escape along that narrow ledge of wall, aud 
tiiinks: ** Really things aro hegimiiiig to look awfully 
comfortable. If there should happen to he a fire while I 
am in the house, I hope and trust I shall have time to 
consider which is worst, to be made a male suttee of, or 
to tumble down from the roof lik^n apoplectic spar¬ 
row." 

To the efficiency of the London Police, and 
its cause, he thus pithily doe.s justice— 

Adam Smith founds his financial theories on the divi¬ 
sion of labour. The division of labour is also tho firm 
basis of the efficiency of the English police. Since they 
have not to perform ail the function.^ whicli weigh ou the 
shoulders of their hclineted and saltred brethren on tho 
euntinent; since they need not devctc their attention to 
iHilitical conversations and mos'emonts iu the casePof indi¬ 
viduals or of coinmuniticrt; since they need not keep watch • 
over and give an account of tlie movements and upinioua 
of strangers and natives; and since they have nothing 
whatever to do with, the scoots of families, the leaders m 
the daily papt^rs, nor with the unsealing and sealing of 
post-oliico letters; tliey are at liberty to devote all tlieir 
energy and tngemiity to tlio efficient discharge of those 
functions which arc projierly assigned to them. 

At Temple Bar tune is aGi rdiaii knot of vehicles 
of every description. Three draiis arc jammed into 
one anotlier. One oi the horses has slipped and fallen. 
The traffic is stopped for a fi'W minutes; and this is 
a matt- r of impormiice at Temple. Bar. Just look 
down Fleet Street—the stoppage extends to Ludgato- 
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hill. But half a doxen policemen appear aa if by 
enchantment. One of them ranges the vehicle! that 
proceed to the city in a line on the left side of the road. 
A second lends a hand in unravelling the knotof horaea. 
A third takes hia position in the next atrecti and atopa 
the carriages and cabs, vhich, if allowed to proceed, 
would but contribute their quota to tbo confusion. 
Two policemen are busy with the horse which llee 
kicking in the road. They unhook chains and un¬ 
buckle straps; get the horse on its legs, and assist the 
driver in putting him to rights again. They have got 
dirty all over; and they must, moreover, submit to 
bear from Mr. Evans, who,stands on the pavement 
dignified with a broad*brimmcd Quaker hat, that they 
are awkward fellows, and know nothing whatever about 
the treatment of horses. In another minute, the whole 
street-traffic is in full force. The crowd vanishes as 

S uickly aod silently as it eame. The two policemen 
etake themselves to the next shop, where the appren¬ 
tice is calk'd upon to brush tbeir clothes. 

Of the Post-office he says, in like spirit. 

In this building business is going on at all hours of the 
day and the night. The loss of a minute would be felt 
by thousands, at a distance of thousands of miles. 

Hence docs it happen that at no time is there a want 
of complaints about the Post-office clerks and peat- 
masters, while the officials, in their turn, cor^lain of the 
carelessness and negligence of the public. The public's 
grievances find their way into the Journals, iu a “ Letter 
to the Editor." The sorrows of the Post-office clerks 
obtain a less amount of publicity, but they may bo ob¬ 
served on the walls of the great hall, where, daily, there 
is a list of misdirected letters, which have cost the post¬ 
men a deal of trouble. Directions such as— 



“ To Mr. Robinson^ 

“in 

Amerka** 

' To Miu Hmrkkta Uoh^on^ 

by ike Church, 

“/n London. 


However rich (some may think), these are not by any 
means rare; and such smali mistakeigll^^rosay, wilt hap¬ 
pen in other countries besides EnglandT^^Rwcr there are 
simple-minded people who put their trust in i*rovidenee 
and the royal Postroffice. In Germany, wliero every 
man, wohian, and aiild is registered by the police, the 
pitman may, as a last resource, apply to that omui- 
Bcient institution; hut in Euclaiul, where the chief com¬ 
missioner of the police is so abandoned as to be actually 
ignorant of the whereabouts of honest and decent citi¬ 
zens, the Post-office is deprived even of this last resource. 
The case would be pitiable in the extreme, but for the 
comfortable reflection that in England the police do not 
interfere with the post. The convenience, on the one 
hand, is by far greater than the inconvenience on the 
other. ^ 

u London fogs cannot hope to escape liis face- 
tionsness. 

Since Lot's wife was turned into a pillar of salt, and 
Lola Montes into a Countess of Landsfeld, there has not, 
as far as I know, been any female being so much abused 
as the London sun ;* but the reasons of such abuse are 
diametrically opposed. The two first-named ladies were 
found fault with because they saw too much of the world, 
while the London sun is justly char^ with a want of 
curiosity. It turns its back upon the wealthiest city in 
Christendom; and, in the presence of the most splendid 


capital in Europe, it insists on remaining veiled in steam, 
fog, and smoke. 

'llie London son, like unto German liberty, exists in 
the minds of tho people, who have faith in either, and 
beUeve that either mi^t bo bright, dazzling, and glorious, 
were it not for the intervention of a dark, ugly fog be¬ 
tween the upper and nether regions. It h^pens, just 
now, that we nave not seen the sun for the last three 
weeks. But for the aid of astronomy, which tells us that 
the sun is still in its bid place, we might be tempted to 
believe that it had gone out of town for the long vacation; 
or that it had been adjourned by some continental consti- 
tntional nvemment; or tlmt it was being kept in a Ger¬ 
man capital, waiting for tho birthday of tno rriAing 
prince, when it must come out in a blaze; fo»- this, I 
understand,'Jkis been ffie sun’s duty from time imme¬ 
morial. A three weeks' absence of the sun would make 
a great stir in any other town. Tho Catholics would 
trace its cause to the infidelity of the ue; the Protest¬ 
ants would demonstrate that the sun nad been scared 
away by certain late acts of Papal agression; and the 
Jews would lament and ask: “ How isit possible the sun 
can shine when the Bank raises its rate of discount?" 
But the Ijondoners care as littlo for a month of cAiaro- 
oscuro as the I^aplandcrs do. They are used to it. 

We might multiply extracts, did space per¬ 
mit, but we cannot conclude them without 
citing the following appropriate tributes to the 
aristocracy and the Court of England:— 

Those who havo seen the Prater of Vienna iu tho first 
weeks of May wilt be rather disappointed with the aspect 
of the drive in Hyde Park, where the upper classes of 
London congregate in the evening l>ctwecn five and seven 
o'clock, parUy to tako the air, and partly because it is 
consider^ fashionable to see now and then, in order to be 
seen. Extravagant turns-out and liveries, such as tho 
Viennese produce with great ostentation, are not to be 
found in London. The English aristocracy like to make 
an impression by the simplicity and solidity of tbeir ap¬ 
pearance, and the metropolis is the last of all places 
where they would wish to excite attention by a dashing 
and extravagant exterior. They have not tho least desire 
either to dazzle or to awo the tradespeople, or to mako 
them envious. Tlicy are too sure of their position to be 
tempted to advertise it: whoever wants this assurance 
cannot pretend to belong to the aristocracy. By far more, 
interesting, and indeed unrivalled, is Kotten-row, the 
long broad road for horsemen, where, on ^e summer 
evenings, all the youth, beauty, celebrity, and wealth of 
Jjondon may be seen on horseback. 

It is really miraculous tbat, in a country which is 
governed by a Queen, and one who inherited the crown 
at an early age, there has never been made mention of 
court and other intrigues, which influenced the conduct 
of public affairs. Say it is merely by accident; say that 
such accident is partly owing to the coldness of the current 
which runs in the viens of English women; or, if you 
please, think of Uie olden times, when the women of 
Whitehall made history in os shameless a manner as aiy 
women in the Tuilleries or Versailles. No matter I u 
has been reserved for the 19th century to create a Wo¬ 
man's Court, which excludes all love-intrigues. Such a 
thing is impossible in Franco; and if possible, the French 
would not believe it, nor would they up put wiffi it. A 
government without female interference, quarrels, and 
corruption! Monstrous, at least to the fVench, who, 
rather than lira under soch a government, would choose 
to live under an austere Catonian Republic. 

He falls, as might be expected, into a few 
mistakes of a trivial character, as that English 
ladies have special days for receiving visitors; 
that young men of fashion amuse themselves-by 


* The sun->die jSbnne-—is feminine in German. 
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driving public omnibuses; and that a general 
prejudice against foreigners prevails in England 
—What a pitjr he is a foreigner ” being, as he 
alleges, the usual addendum to any amount of 
praise othervise awarded to a visitor to our 
shores. Per mtrf^ he is deep in the arcana 
of our great public establishments, as the Bank, 
the PosNomce, the 7’tIae^office; and enters 
into details on various other subjects which 
may instruct even the most experienced and 
haraened Londoners. Having said thus much, 
we are bound to add, that the credit due to the 
author for his spirit^ sketches of our public 
and private life and manners is equalled, if not 
surpassed, by that which must be awarded to 
his friend imd countryman, Otto Wenckstem, 


who has invested him in the English garb in 
. which he appears before us, and whom, but 
' that we have his word for the contrary, we 
should unhesitatingly set down as one of on^ 
selves, so consummate a command has he of our 
language. Not only does bis style display the 
flow, vimur, and easy assurance of a practised 
writer, but he is tliorough master of colloquial¬ 
isms. 

We cannot, indeed, pass too high fn enco- 
miunrupon the manner in which Mr. Wenck* 
stem has acquitted himself of bis task of trans¬ 
lator: in ordinary hands the spirit of the 
original would have disappeared utterly. As 
it is. Max Scblesinger has, like a bishop, pro 
fited considerably by the operation. 
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Old England ami New England. By Alfred Bunn. 2 Vols. 8vo.. Bentley, 18S3. 


Smart, clever, and agreeable, apparently su- 
perficiul, but neverthekss sound. This is just 
the work we sliould have (expected on America 
from th6 ready pen of the ci-devant lessee of 
Driuy Lane. We know not whether Mr.«Burm 
has Succeeded in'the -dilEcult task of pleasing' 
the Yankees, who arc as susceptible as the 
veriest coquettes of the slightest defect being 
found in the Union, even tliough all tlieir 
beauties be otherwise lauded to llni skies—from 
tlieir hotel system to their legislative represen¬ 
tation ; from Colt’s revolvere to canvas-back' 
ducks. We cannot really undertake to affirm 
whether, were Alfred Bunn to shew himself on 
the other side of the Atlantic, he would be 
lynebod by the ** demoerats/* or entertained at 
the Astor House by the corporation of New 
York. If the manly, slraiglitforwanl, honest 
observation of an Englishmau, seeing so much 
to appixive and admire that bo feels be ought 
to be aUowTd now ami then, in minor inult<*rs, 
to hnd fault, bt; estiinatisl ns it ought lo lie in 
America, Mr. Bunn will vaccive a luwirty wel¬ 
come when ho next pays a Hying visit lo New 
England. Our author is far too shrewd, bus¬ 
tling, and smart u man himself^ not to appreciate 
the sterling worth of the free and enlightened 
citizens of that llepublic, bounded, as we have* 
been iiifoniied, on th^ north by tli (4 aurora- 
borealis, on the south by the whaling discove¬ 
ries, on the east by the rising sun, and on iIk; 
west by ‘‘ as far ns we darn please.*' He was 
]>r<'parwl to be amused and instnicte<l, and to 
amuse and instnict in turn. His work is de¬ 
cidedly a fairer estimate of American cIiarachT, • 
nmnnci’p, customs, •’prejudices, virtues, and pre¬ 
dilections, than any thing we have seen, Irom 
llic coarse, vulgar caricatures of Mrs. Trollope, 
to the “ mistake of Mr. Dickens. 

Mr. Thackeray has not yet written a book on. 
America. W# suspect he daie^ not, since he 
intends returning thither, llis temper and his 
prejudices would doubtless cause him to pruise 
America, in a manner that would be any thing 
hut agrcefthle to enlightened citizens.” 

Mr. .Bunn's book being wholly without lite¬ 
rary pretensions, wdth the exception of a few 
poetical fragments, which are certainly clever 
and original, wc feel that w'c best do justice to 
it by selecting a few quotations. AVith his 
known penchant for anecdote, the ex-manager 
has given us some capital stories, both new and 
old, and a few that are old without being 
capital. He has lugged in by the head and . 
ears a great deal about the drama, and some 
gossip about Mrs. Butler and Jenny Lind, 


pleasant enough in its way, but having very 
little to do with America. If a story or a joke 
chance to strike him, he tacks it on in the shape 
of a note, if he has compunction about inserting 
it ill the main body of the work» In fact, the 
book is Bunn all over, and therefore, ex necf s- 
eilatp. rei, cannot fail to be covered with plume. 

We give the following quotations without 
further prelude. 

ON TUB EDUCATION OF AHERICANS^e^OSTON. 

The general character of New England is, to a very 
great extent, embodied in tho people of Boston, the consti¬ 
tution of either of the six States dHFering in reality very 
little. They may each have some extra form of internal 

f ;overmnont, somo fluctuating code of bye-laws, or some 
ocal distinction; but the system, social and civil, is the 
same The best society of ^ostun is highly relink, and 
(•very class of iLs society is highly intcuectuai; indeed, 
the latter qualilication is one of the grand ingredients of 
an Americans constitution—one of the great secrets of 
his success in life, and of the standing of his country in 
tho scale of nutioii.s. A fool is a rare fellow to find in 
most parts of tho Union; for tho small urchin, from the 
earliest dawn of reason, would think his family and him¬ 
self for ever disgraced, if the badge of a blockhead could 
be lixnd upon his brow. They arc a reading public: froin^ 
tlic daily literature on a newsvendor's counter, to the 
tliuiiglitful volumes of the scholar's study, nothing escapes 
their attention; and to such a pitch is this determination 
to.acquire knowledge carried, that the coachman who 
drives you to hoar a lecture will pay bis money to go in 
and attend its delivery. It is a perseverance of the 
highest character, and most honourable to the energies of 
a nation 

Here is an amusing accuiint of the reception 
M. L. Kossuth and Tiis friends experienced in 
Americ i. I'his M. Kossuth is the cx-attorney 
who, as our readers may remembei, was en¬ 
gaged some time ago in an unsuccessful rebel¬ 
lion in Hungary. 

TIIK *• HUNURY-AKIANS AND TUB YANRBBS. 

The “ Kossuth Beceptioii CoinmUlco," including the 
Mayor in their number, enh'rcd into an arrangement 
with the landlord of 'Irving House,' in Broadway—not 
for the expense of a simple public dinner, and there’s 
an end on *t, but for dm board of Kossuth and his suite 
duriiiff the whole pdriod of their stay in New York! 
A bargain wa.H struck at the rate of two dollars a-iay 
per head, the exact amo.mt of which may he arrived at 
by a perusal of the subjoined account, transcribed 
verlaiim: 

Corporation of the City of New York. 

To D. D. Hmoard, Dr. 

DDL. CENT. 

18.51—To entertainment of Hungarians, by 
direction of the Special Committee of the 
Common Conucii, from 11th November 
to the 21st December 1851 . . 14,299 87 

Deduction, ss proposed .... 1000 00 


13,299 8 
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Cr.—By Cash 


10.000 00 i XB. BCNX LECTUB1KO. ** TEST DOK’T LAVOU DOWN TO 

' " " » __It 


3299 '87 

1852—To board for forty for five davs (at 
which time the Committee stated the 
Common Council would be no longer re* 
sponsible) at 14 dollars per week, with 
sundries, 65 dollars .... 400 00 

Sundries for same time (cigars, &c.) . . 39 78 


i ; 


CHELSEA. 


Balance Due 

yigw Fork, January 5,1S52. 
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This is a copy of a bill^urnishcd to the Corporation, 
respecting the oalance of which, in November last, a 
strong debate arose in the councils of the aforesaid 
b'dy cor{>orate. Alderman Smith thought himself 
much more of| gentleman than Alderman Sturtevant, 
and moved for payment in full—Alderman S(urti>yant 
doubted Smith’s self appreciation, resisted the fnlnesis 
of payment, and followeii it up l<y telling Smith that be 
dlud'tspeak the truth, which led to Smith telling Stur¬ 
tevant that he—did. However, tiie bill was oideveil to 
be paid (the whole of theeNpenscs. it is said, amounted 
to 20,800 dollars)—paid! to uphold a man whose name 
they are postivciy ashamed at this moment to mention. 
It was indescribably droll to hear Siiirtiwant’s account 
of these beggars’ proceedings. It seems they indulged 
ill all the excesses of this go*a*hend city—such as going 
up to the bar in the morning! and each man ordering a 
bottle of champagne to “ his own cheek for 

his own consumption), and filling his pockets with the 
best llabuna cigars, which cost sixty dollars a thousand; 
then coming in at noon on u rainy day, lud lying down 
on satin sofas or clean bcdM, in dirty boots, and other 
incredible specimens of iniadulterated mng froid. 

The only intervention '* which has thus far arisen 
out of Ko^Klltll*s visit here was the intervention of 
several Aldermen to nreveiit, if possible, the payment 
of the alsovc*recited bill. These wurliko pourmarids 
must have gone away, laughing in tlieir sleeves at the 
extraordinary jilaculiiy and generosity of their wortlsy 
bost<}. Twenty thousand dollam I why that sum would 
have cquiitpud as many linugariuns, to have fuight 
o\<‘r again, the battle for freedom. Of one thing, how¬ 
ever, you may be assured, that there was noB u man 
amongst them who did not preler the present mode of 
expending that romantic amoniit. 

Wo believe it i>t Mr. Dangle in the “The Critic*’ 
who says, “ Give these fellcTvrE w-goo<1 thing, and they 
never know howto make enough of it;’’ a doctrine 
which seems to have been acted upon by the lionised 
Louis Kos>uth. It was not deemed, apparently, by any 
incuii'i Kiillicieiit to have board and lodging found him¬ 
self and his companions for more than fitly day.i>—that 
was nil very well, as far as the lining of the body was con* 
ccraedj b tthe iiiiing of the purse was of still gi aver 
con^iderution ; and' an expedient was hit upon, which 
surpuKses every notion of enipyrics vet concocted. The 
veriest stroller in “ wakes, and fairs, and market towns/* 
the essence of all ga).'giiig that an itinerant tumbler 
ever resorted to, the impudence of every, bottle conju¬ 
ror in cxistenre, could not, and cannot, equal the splen¬ 
did scheme created by this Hungarian Dulcamara. He 
gave a course of lectures or harangues at various places, 
the admission to whl^ wu the purchase, by virtue of 
an American dollaiv^f— 
giueP A note—“wabl 
the establishment Wffaet ^ 

Government, at the National Treasury I” “ In fact *’ 
is a very important part of the undertaking to pay 1 
After the establishment, &c. 1 why he might just as 
well have said, *'after the day of ji dgment,** while he 
was about it. 



Our first attempt in a semi-clerical character was in 
^e good town of Cnelsea, some three miles distant fromi 
Bokton, to which we were conveyed in a carriage, und& 
convoy of a sober-sided gentleman, whose demiireness of 
manner aa>ourod very strongly of puritanical inspirations. 
As we journeyed along, he took occasion to sa^ that, 
having heard us lecture the preceding evening in ^ston, 
it was as well to let us know at once, though he himself 
laughed some/' yet they never laughed down at Chelsea. 
Wc naturally inquired bow they got on without Ha|b a 

} Peasant cumpanioa, in life's rough journey, as 
augh. ** Don’t know—can’t say nothin’ about that, I 
gUi'ss, but they don’t laugh down at ClieLea/* said he. 
“ Odd folks,*’ thought we; but wo made our way to the 
dais beneath the pulpit, uud took (for tlio first time from 
such a spot) a full survey of a full congregatiofi. Directly 
under our very nose were seated a body of youths and 
their Ia.sges. “ Thry must laugh,” thought we ; and 
res'tlving to make .in experiment, we ventured upon the 
sui.illest and quieloNt of all possible jokes. The conse¬ 
quence was a suppressed laugh, :^iich, upon our em¬ 
barking in another bit of fun, emerged into a titter, and 
ended, on our making a furtlicr appeal to their risible 
faculties, in a downright roar! 

The good Samaritan accompanied us home, and before 
we parted we ventured to observe: “ Why, friend, we 
understood you to say that they never laugW down at 
Chelsea.” To which he replied ; “ Well, can't understand 
it, no how; but won’t our pastor “ give ’em all fits” next 
Sunday ’” 

AN AMERICAN UOTEL-KKKPER TAKEN IN BT AN IHF08TOU. 

Mr. Stetson, the well-known and esteemed proprietor 
of the Astor Ifouse, told us that a fellow came one day 
and took apartments at his hotel, where his style of 
living was profuse, his manner pleasant, and his air quite 
patrouising. As, however, no symptoms of payment 
manifested tIieuis('lYefi,.tlic waiter Imd orders to apply for 
the amount of libs bill: be might as well have asked him 
tovswallow at one mouthful tu.' various items in it. At 
lalt, 8ta(sou himself went to demand it, and perceiving 
bj^thc H^gistic manner in which he spoke of every thing 
tliat hd meant to pay for nothing, Stetsoii said, “ Well, i 
see Iww it.is : am! if you ’ll go and ploy this trick at the 
^American Hotel,’I'll forgive you the whole aocomit.** 
Upon which the varlet instantly and coolly replied, ** Ob, 
1 ’vc l)Ceu there, and they sent me here!” 

TUB ** BRIDAL CIIAMURR” AT TUB ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 

NEW YORK. 

st 

A room, called a bridal-chamber (originally introduced, 
we understood, in the huge steam-boats of various rivers), 
haa been fitted up in the most luxurious and fascinating 
manner at the aforesaid ‘ St. Nicholas.' Uphulstcrycaa- 
not be more expensively or more tastefully carried out; 
tl^e entire articles of bwl furniture (save and except a 
laoe counterpane of Yalencieiines lace, said to have cost 
ahq hundred francs!) of window .curtains, ebaic and toilet 
co^s, Ac., being made of rich white satin, and the walls 
of the room fluted with the same, while the China wa^ 
is delicately coloured, and ornamented iu burnislied gold. 
To the beauty or the cxpnse of theso apartments, whe¬ 
ther on-land or water, there can be no possible ( bjection; 
but we protest in the most emphatic manner agmnst the 
apparent purpose to which they are devoted. The cheek 
of a brazen woman might be lighted up on her being 
uidiered into such a sumptuous apartment, at the very 
outset of her bridal tour; but that of a modest one 
w^d be diffused with bluslies at the bare idea of being 

g aped upon by any eye save that of the partner of her 
eart. '1 he coarse joko, the impudent inquiry, the vulgar 
inhendo, or any species of ribaldry, are revolting substi- 
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totes for the dignity, the mpectf the delicacy and sa&ctity 
that ought to be maintained on such solemn and inter¬ 
esting occasions. 

While upon the subject of Amcncan travel, 
the following incident, recently communicated 
to us, is so characteristic of life in the far 
West,” and so d propos to this subject, that, as 
it has not previously appeared in print, we 
make no apology for subjoining it. 

The late celebrated Mr. Clay was a man of 
gi'G0 resolution and considerable daring. He 
once told the following anecdote to a friend 
of ours. Travelling, in early manhood, in a 

S ublic conveyance in a South-Eastern State, 
c found himself in the company of three other 
persons, consisting of a young lady and gentle¬ 
man, probably her husband , or brother, and 
an individual muffled up in a cloak, whose 
countenance was concealed, ond who appeared , 
to be indulging in a with Morpheus. 

Suddenly a big, brawny Kentuckian got into 
the coach smoking a cigar, and frowned 
iiercely around, as much as to say, I’m half 
horse, half alligator; the yaller flower of the 
forest, all brimstone but the head and ears, 
and that’s aquafortis.” In fact, he looked as 
savage as a meat-axe, and pufl^d forth hu^ 
volumes of smoke, without reference to the 
company within, especially of the lady, who 
manifested certain timid symptoms of annoy¬ 
ance. Presently, after some wliispering, thej 
gentleman with her, in the politest accents, 
requested the stranger not to smoko, as it an¬ 
noyed his companion. The fellow answered,. 

I reckon I’ve paid my place. I ’ll smoke 
as much as I darn please, and all hell sha'nt 
stop me no how.” W ith that he looked dan¬ 
gerous, and rolled his eyes round as fiercely as 
a rattlesnake. It was evident he had no ob¬ 
jection to a q^uarrel, and that if it occuiTcd it 
was likely to lead to a deadly struggle. The 
young man who had spoken to him shrunk 
back and was silent. Clay felt his gallantry 
aroused. He considered for a moment whether 
he should interfere; but experienced a natural 
reluctance to draw upon himself the brutal 
violence of his mgantic adversary. In that 
lawless country, ne knew his life might be 
sacrificed unavenged. He felt himself physi- 
caffy unequal to the contest, and he thought, 
after all, it was not his business Quixotically 


to take up another man’s quarrel. Feeling 
pity for the insulted, and disgust towards the 
insulter, he determined to take no notice; 
when, very quietly indeed, the cloaked figure 
in the corner assumed an upiight position, and 
the mantle was suffered to fell from it without 
effort or excitement. Q'he small but sinewy 
frame of a man. plainly dressed in a tightly- 
buttoned froclijf^t, with nothing remarlmble 
about his apj^rance, was seen ; and a pair of 
bright grey^yes sought the fierce optics of 
the ferocious Kentuckian. ' Without a word, 
this “ lay figure ” phased his hand under his 
collar at the back of his neck, and slowly and 
deliberately pulled forth a long—extremely 
long—and glittering knife from its sheath in 
thaj; singular place. 

“ Siranger,” he said, “ my name is Colonel 
James Bowie, Well known in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, and if you don’t put that cigar out 
of the window in a quarter of a minute, I ’ll 

S ut this knife through^your bowels, as sure as 
oath!” Clay said he never forgot in after 
life the expression of the Colonel’s eyes at tliat 
moment. The predominant impression made 
upon him was the certainty of the threat being 
fulfilled, and apparently the same conviction 
impressed itself ere long upon the offender. 
During two or three seconds his eye met that 
of Bowie. His was the weaker, and he 
quailed. With a curae, lie tore the cigar from 
between his teeth, and flung it, scowSng, but 
downcast, out of the coach window. 

Upon this. Colonel James Bowie as delibe¬ 
rately replaced his long knife in its eccentric 
hiding-place, and, without saying a word to 
any body else, or even vouchsafing a glance 
at any one, re-foldcd his cloak arounu him, 
and di(f not utter another syllable to the end of 
the journey. 

Bunn on spirit-rapping is worth reading; 
but it is singular that, professing utter disbelief 
in that absurdity, our author should give a 
personal experience, which, if correct, cannot 
be accountfAl for, apeording to him, otherwise 
than by supernatural We think, how¬ 

ever, if Mr. Bunn will out turn to- the article 
on that subject in Vol. II. of the New Quah- 
TEHLY Review, he will find some elucida¬ 
tion of the mystery. 
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Medi<Bv>alPoptSfEmpe9'or8, Kings, and Cra9adet*g. By ^rs. William Busk. Hookham. 1854. 


This profoundly learned work proposes, as the 
title-pa^e announces, to frive the history of the 
Holv luiman Empire and of tlie Holy Land, for 
nearly a century and a half of stirring times— 
from 1126 to 1268. The present volume, how¬ 
ever, comes no further down than 1158, full onc- 
third of it being occupied by an Introduction, 
designed to place the, reader in a position 
readily to appreciate the situation and character 
of those about to be Jirought before him. This 
Introduction is divided into four sections; 
the firet, containing a sketch of the political 
condition of Europe, Syria, and Egypt at the 
opening of the history, A.D. 1125. The second, 
a similar account of the Holy Homan Empire, 
that is to say, Germany and Italy (excluded 
from the first sketch) ; but more circumstantial, 
and tiuciug the devclopmeutor transformation of 
Charlemagne's institutions into those prevalent 
at the same epoch. The third gives uie brigin- 
of the contest for supremacy between the then 
acknowledged heads, Papal and Imperial, of 
Christendom, and the comp^’omise that nomi¬ 
nally closed it, though rather hy a tnice tliaii a 
peace, with the political results of that strug¬ 
gle—a stntggle, which may be regarded as the 
fii'st effort of mind for its emancipation from 
tlirahlom to physical force, after the downfall 
of the Western Empire. It however soon 
degenerated into an outrageous usurpation of 
arbitrary po\vt*r, a tymnuous opprossion of law¬ 
ful authority, superior as well as inferior, cleri¬ 
cal as well as lay: thus following the usual 
I’cckless course of revolutions; those political 
tempests which, like their metrorological pro¬ 
totypes, whilst they spread temporary devasta¬ 
tion and misery around, yet purify the atmo¬ 
sphere; and, destroying the seeds of permanent 
evil, promote the wholesome development of 
life.” ■ 

This period is one of peculiar interest, inas¬ 
much as being an age of intense feeling and 
assion, it was one also of ujigovcriied impulse, 
isplnying the most glaring contrasts—“ the 
extromes of vice and of virtue, of brutal ferocity 
and of chivalrous courtesy, of mde simplicity 
and of magnificence, profuse even to absurdity; 
of not only chivalrous and troubadonrish idola- 
ti*y of -woman,' but of female Professors at Uni¬ 
versities, wliilst Councils vjere deciding that 
woman — though certainly a human being, 
which earlier Councils had questioned—'was of 
a nature so inferior as not to be susceptible of 
education.” 

Finally, tlie fourth section professes to 
paint the intellectual, artistic, and* social con¬ 
dition of the world at the close of the first 
qu^xdf the twelfth century; and a mass of 
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information is hero condensed upon all the 
topics included under tliese heads ; as, the learn¬ 
ing, science, and litemture; the arts, fine and 
useful; the manufactures ; the spiidt of legis¬ 
lation and of administnition of the laws; the 
customs; amusements, ami habits of life of 
those times. 

The liistory, thus introduced, opens, after a 
slight sketch of tHc rise of the House of Ho- 
lieiistaufcu, the stock of the splendid Swabian 
dynasty of CH?sars, with the death of the em¬ 
peror Henry V. ehilrlless, and'leaving the 
elder son of his sister, the Hohenstaufen bro¬ 
ther, Froderic Duke of Swabia, and Conrad 
titular Duke of Franconia, his heirs. The 
immediate consequence— the nephews’ right 
being disputed—is a contest for the crown, of 
which the eldest nephew, R-edcric, very rea¬ 
sonably thinks himself sure; but his hopes arc 
hafHcd by a series of manoeuvres, and Lothar 
Duke of Saxony is in the midst of univci'sul tu¬ 
mult, seated on the throne. 

The chief events of Lothar’s reign are his 
intervention in the aftiiirs of Denmark, Hun¬ 
gary, and Poland, whose kings and dukes did 
homage to the emi)eror, or refused it, accord¬ 
ing to the relative strength of the jiortics; 
the prolonged aggressive civil war with the 
Holienstaiifen brothers; the transfer of Nor¬ 
man allegiance in Italy from the emperor to 
the Papaey; a schism in the Papacy; and, 
above all, the introdueliou, us mediator ill 
most of these matters, of the most justly canon¬ 
ized of the Romanist lingiology, 8t. Bcnmrd. 

To Lothar sueci^eds the fii'st emperor of the 
Swabian dynasty; not, however, as might be 
expected, l^Vedcric, who had previously been 
disappointed, but his yoTlnger brother, Conrad 
III., a good man, with very fair abilities, and 
a stout knight. Ilis reign is consumed in an 
energetic but unsucccHsful endeavour to re¬ 
medy the evils resulting from the various 
mischievous concessions Avith Avliich Lothar 
had purchased his success, in the second cru¬ 
sade, which 8t. Bernard, at the Pope’s com¬ 
mand, preached—iiotAvitlistandiiig Jiis own de¬ 
clared opinion that unbelievers, Iiereticsj^and 
Jews should bo converK'd, not slaughtered. 
The motives to this crusade which Conred led 
to Palestine appear in a short history of the 
Syro-Frank states since the year 1125, Avhich 
displays the intrigiu» and dissensions that shook 
the necessarily-tottering kingdom of Jerusalem. 
A few interesting inciij^nts enliven the whole. 
From this hallowed and gallantly-conducted 
though disastrous expedition Conrad returned, 
with impaired health, again to contend with the 
ambition of the princes of the empire, to lose 
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tho proiJiisiiif; son who had governed during 
his own iibs('ric*(.% and to die, reconiniending to 
,tlKi eloetoi's as Ins successor, not his surviving 
infant son, hut his nephew, Frederic Duke of 
Swabia, son to our deceas^ acquaintance of 
tlie same name and title. 

Frederic 1., surnamed Barbarossa from the 
colour of liis beard and hair, mnks so decidcly 
amongst the very fii*8t of (iernian herotw, that 
the jKiasantry bf.licvc to this day—or if they 
have been educutod out of this last bit of ro¬ 
mance, believed up to the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent century—that he is still alive, though wmpt 
in deep sleep, in the heai*t of some GiM-nmn 
mountiiin, where his beard has grown round and 
round the muride hible at which he is s<'ated, 
and w'hence he will issue when some critical 
emergency requires his presence. Of the reign 
of tins emperor, the very impersonation of the 
chivalry of the age, who took Charlemaguc 
for liis model, and held it his iinp(?rativc duty 
to redress every wrong, suppress every evil, 
and recover every loss iinairrcd by the empire 
since the death of that model, the volume before 
us contiiins only six years, but they arc 
well-filled years. We have, first, the procla¬ 
mation, ill a bui‘st of enthnsiam, of the high- 
minded gem^rous prince, the distinguished war¬ 
rior, the pious crusader, and his coronation 
at Aix-la Cliapelle; with an instance, even in 
that moment of elation, of the inflexible justice 
which was his peculiar characteristic. The 
first two years are filh'd with the pueitication 
and repression of the incossiint feuds distracting 
Germany; the recognition of imperial sove¬ 
reignty ill Denmark and Poland; and jirepa- 
rations for visiting Italy, in order to receive 
the imperial crown at Home—preparations 
hastened by a scmie at a Diet, wdiere two citi¬ 
zens of Lodi, excileil ^by the justice of the em- 
peror*8 proceedings, armed tlicmselvijs with a 
groat crucifix a-|(icce, and fell at his feet in 
tears, to imploro his protection for Lodi agiiinst 
the usurped tyi’anuy of Milan. A piotnro of 
the disorders tliat liavc arisen in Lombardy 
during the reigns of Lothur and Connul intro¬ 
duces the actual coronation progress, as the espe¬ 
cial German name for this expedition of every 
ciiipcror isliere rendered. Upon the progress 
hrt'^M forth that insolence of Milan, and some 
other Lombard cities under her irifiuenco, w'hich 
gave birtii to the long and finally unsuccessful 
contest, usually represented as a W'untou attack 
by Fretleriek upon free states. Tlic siege and 
taking of Tortona; a cm'ious quarrel upon eti¬ 
quette between the English Pope Adrian IV. 
and tlie emperor, in wmch the strong yields to 
th(! weak; an almost comic scene with the 
acfunl pei'sonitieatioii of Home; the coronation, 
followed by a Homan insurrection; and the 
emperor's return to Germany, chastising mu¬ 


tinous tow'iw, and evading or foiling Guelph ma¬ 
chinations by the >vay; complete this chapter. 
The last compris(!S the reinaining three years, 
the chief events of which arc, the marriage of 
the emperor with the heiress of the county of 
Burgundy; the compromise which he at length 
effected between tlie pretensions of two of his 
uncles and his cousin-german, Henry tlie Lion, 
(an ancestor of Queen Victoria) to the duchy of 
Bavaria, one of the conditions being the crea¬ 
tion of the duchy of Austria for one of the 
uncles, a son of Frederic's imperial grand¬ 
mother, the Princess Agnes, by licr second 
husband, a Margmve of Austria; and the se¬ 
rious offence given by the Pope to the emperor, 
producing such unaiiiiiions loyalty in Giamany 
as obliged his holim^s to explain it aw'ay. 

The history is authenticated by a long list of 
books, studied, or consulted for the noncc!; and 
a body of notes ends the volume, occasionally 
shewing the diseropaiicies amongst authorities 
through which the modern historian Inis to 
work ids i-vay ^.he best can, occasionally of¬ 
fering extracts from, and spocMinens of, the 
style and thoughts of those who have long 
been dnst. * 

In this age, when little (*lsc is found to ac¬ 
cord with the morliid taste of the prnfttitfitn 
vultjus but ncgi*o novels, railway reading, or 
catchpenny periodicals, it is hardly to be ex¬ 
pected that a standard xvork like this should at 
once meet with the appi'eeiatioii it so justly de¬ 
serves. When we look at tlu! pile of literature 
that surrounds us, and survey the mass of worse 
thau worthless books w'e have cast aside* us not 
meriting even a passing comment, witli the full 
conviction, at the same time, that inuny of tlnuii 
are hourly enlarging the. hanking accounts 
divers publishers, it is not without painful 
emotion that we fcikc up a volume on which 
the research and the labour of a life must have 
been bestowed, and reflect on tlie chilling 
apathy it is loo prohalily doomed to encounter 
from that public for whom the author has so 
arduously toib'd. 

Contrasted with the thousand flimsy ephe- 
meml productions tliat rim their brief course 
and are no more thought of, the jmfsent work 
stands forth indeed in brilliant and prominent 
relief. Its intrinsic merit, its singular and 
striking accuracy of detail, its historical fi¬ 
delity, the truth with which the character it 
dcserilies aro jiourtraycd, unquestionably en- 
stire its ultimate adoption as one of the few 
W'orks, having authority, that treat of the remote 
but interesting period to whicli it jiarticularly 
adverts. Wc trust that, for the honour of those 
in wliose behalf the author has toiled, it may 
not he long cru she receives satisfactory indi¬ 
cations that her zeal and laborious eurnestiiess 
have not been expended in vain. The follow- 
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jng striking extract will conv^ a tolerable 
idea of her general style. We cite a pas¬ 
sage descriptive of the rise of the Giuilfs and 
Ghibeliues. 

It was in this very month, just seven hundred 
and thirteen years ago, that Conrad (the suc¬ 
cessor of Lothar), having been prevented from 
taking an active part in the Bavarian war, and 
finding himself tolerably free, led an army to 
the aid of his brothers, Fn^derie and Leopold. 

Upon this occasion occurred two incidents of the cha¬ 
racter that renders a particular military operation worth 
^lectinpr from the mass. One of these incidents is the 
first Hse of thoso battle cries which bccamo the dlstiii- 
guishitig watchword, or, more pniperly, tlie names of tho 
toious that for centuries distracted Italy yet more than 
Germany:^ the second ranks among those gratifying 
of liumanity occasionally recorded by history, as a relief 
to the crimes that defile her pages; soothing the reader 
with a Tiew of our common nature more pleasing than 
that afforded by the intrigues of statesmen, the reckless 
ambition of demagogues and comiuerors, tho aimless 
ferwity of multitudits, or tho viudietiTe cruelty of princes. 

Conra«l found his brothers driven from Bavaria, and 
arms against the Swabian possessions of 
tho Wolf family. One of tlieso was Weiusberg, a town 
situateil ne.ir tlio banks of tho Ncckar, us its name im¬ 
plies, upon a vine-clad hill. 'I bis tho three brothers be- 
siegetl: W elf hastening to its relief, attacked tho besi^rs, 
and a desperate battle ensued. It was in this battle that 
Die autigonist cries (»f Hie, Waibitmjen! and Ilie Wetf! 
were first heard. 'I’lic latter cry, Welf, the reader al- 
ready km»ws to have been in a m.aimer tho patronymic of 
the ilukc.s of H.avari.i, as well as the individual name of 
the leader of one of the armies then engaged: its u.so 
therefore upon the present occasion needs no explanation; 
and is only remarkable froiu^ts having been thencefor¬ 
ward adopted as the denomination of all eiicmios of the 
Swabian dynasty, in the first instance, and subsequently 
ot the enemies of all Kmperors whatsoever. A.s tuich, 
being ilalianizod into Guelpho^ it was adopted by the 
])a|tttl party in Italy, some little infiucuced, perhaps, by 
tho circumstance of that jwrty being usually headed by 
tho Marchcxl the kinsmen of the Wolfs. 'I’ho 

otlier, Waibliugen, is not quite so self-evident. Jt was the 
name of mom than one castle belonging to the Hohoii- 
stautbn brothers, as part either of their patrimony, or of 
Henry V. s bequest; but why it should have been used 
as tho battle cry rather than the name of the Empe¬ 
ror, or of cither of his brothers then present in tho field, 
it wero hard to say. So used it was, however, and, 
like the antagonist cry of W'elf, both adopted as tbo namo 
of the party that raised it, and, after being Latinized 
into GuMinga^ Italianized into Ghihellino. 

'Ihe battle which gave birth to these cries was olM^ti- 
natoly contested, but the victory was at lengtli Conrad's, 
and its immediate consequence was the surrender of 
Weinswrg. The besii^ged, so long as they could hope for 
relief, had defended themselves resolutely, oven when re- 
diiced to extremities. Now such hope had become an 
impossibility, and they dfferod to capitulate. But Conrad, 
well awaro that their means of resistance were exhausted, 
required a surrender at discretion; and the only alle¬ 
viation of tho hardship of suclx a sarrnnder they could 
obtaiii,'*was permission for the women to escape, by quit¬ 
ting tlie town ere the virtors should enter it, the outrages 
they dreaded from tho licence of a soldiery, at once exas¬ 
perate at the long resistance they had encountered, and 
intoxicated with their recent hard-fought victory, with 
further permission to take with them, for their future 
support, as much of their property as each could carry on 
her back. 

The victorious army was drawn up in battle array, 


reluctautly awaiting the impending dimiiiutiou of their 
anticipated booty in the departure of the weaker portion 
• of the inliabitauts with tlicir treasure, ere they were to 
bo allowed to enter, sack tho town, and probably avenge 
their fallen comrades by tho butchery of the men who hod 
so wrtinaciously withstood them. The Emperor, the 
Duke of Swabia, and tlie new Duke of Bavaria, were at 
the head of their troops, to sco that tho indulgence granted 
to the now ilefeiicelcss women was not infringed. The 
gates were thrown open and the female procession came 
forth. But what was the amazement of the triumphant 
iH’su'gers when ovory woman uupeartHi, not loaded with 
jewels, raiment, or money, hut fltuggiwing under the bur¬ 
then of her husband, her sun, her father, or her brother. 

Frederic, who, as some writers allirm, was was ** made 
of sterner stuff'’ than his brother, and who might be in¬ 
censed by the devastation of Swabia, conshlcrod this at¬ 
tempt to rescue the men from tho veugdliico of tho 
conquerors os a virtual infraction of tho terms granted. 
He therefore pressini Conrad to insist upon the women's 
returning to their homes, taking, n.s had been intended, 
the means of their future subsistence, ami leaving the 
men to tlioir fate. And even this, ho argued, would be 
a new favour, since in strict jnstioc, by their attempted 
violation of tho spirit of the indulgence granted them, 
they had forfeited all claim thereto, ami ought to remain, 
like the men, at tho mercy of the victors. But Conrad, 
whom his enemies had dared to accuse of two murderi, 
shewed himself mure clement or mure chivalrous. His 
In^art was touched by the self-devotion of the women of 
Weinsberg, and he replied to Frederic’s arguments, that 
under no circumslanci^ must the plighted word of a 
iiionuTch bo broken or evadoil. Not only did ho sanotiou 
the pious feiiiiiiine abuse of his concession, but bidding 
them set down their living burthens, whom lie dismissed 
unhunnod, ho scut them buck to reload tliem.selves with 
tlio valuables he hod intended to bestow upon them, and 
which they, at the impulse of virtuous aff'ivtion, had dis¬ 
dained, ere he siifforcd his troops to sock solace in jilundei 
and intoxication for tlio disappuintmeut of their other 
irregular appetites, wlietlier vindictive or licentious. 

Ill commeinuratioii of this tran.sactioii, the name of tho 
town was cliangod by the citizens from AVeiiisbcrg to 
Weiherlrem't literally, Women’g-faith. It has since 
fallen into dotMy, but us lately ns in tho year 1820 tho 
WurUmibcrgers, incited as aided by their Queen, erected 
upon the liill, a inoiiuineiit more consonant to tho act it 
was desigiKH) to rescue, from oblivion, than a magnificent 
temple might have been. It is an endowed edifice for 
tho abode and maintenauen of stffli indigent women as 
may have distinguished themselves by self-sacrificing 
fidelity. 

To avoid inconveniently loading the pages 
with reieveiicoSy Mrs. Busk has subjoined a list 
of nearly an hundred writers on whose autho¬ 
rity her facts are basc*d. Tliey com|ii'ise such 
names as those of Luden, Sehniirlt, W. and A. 
Menzel, Maimert, Politz, Pehncller, /Cleinm, 
Zschokkc, Sachs, Barthold, Dahimanii, Roepe^, 
Sartorius Neander, and a host of other eminent 
historians. 

Through all their very learned, very inge¬ 
nious, but somewhat heavy productions, what 
ordinary reader could be expected to wade ? 
Nay, it may be doubted whether a translation 
of any one of them would be endurable to his 
fastidious taste, seeing that the prolixity, in 
which the German, to whom time seems no 
consideration, delights, would, to British impa¬ 
tience, be intolerable. Our author therefore 
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QQ TIIK RISE ANB PROGRESS 

has liere shimmed the ci-ofim from the most 
important; and thence, and from other sources, 
has compounded a dUh morn adapted to com¬ 
patriot palates; to wit, a comprehensive but 
condensed portraiture of society in those ages, 
and especially in Germany, where one of the 
living celebrities of that country finds the most 
complete, the almost idealized exemplification 
of medisval characteristics. 


We cannot conclude without bestowing ou 
highest meed of pniise upon the writer for the 
mode in which she has acquitted herself of her 
self-imposed but most arduous task. Would 
that there were in England more writers, pos- 
sessjng her research, combined with equal pre¬ 
cis! on, powers of condensation, and purity of 
diction. 


The and Progress of the PlwjUsh Constitution* By E, S. Greasy, M.A., Bamster-at 

Law, &c. &c. London: Bentley. 1853. 


A GREAT defect in the culti ration of know¬ 
ledge among us,is this—that, it is supposed that 
law is only for lawyers. In Italy and Ger¬ 
many ti course of jurisprudence, more or less 
complete, is a uccessaiy part of the Univei-sity 
curriculum. But in England a man “ reads 
law” w'hen he is intended to follow tlio laur,” 
and not otherwise. And our Univemties af¬ 
ford few facilities for this branch of education, 
though more important for an Engliohmun 
than for any one in the civilized world. In 
accoiilance wdth the same notion of law for 
lairgars, no one reads a law book cxcc]>t law 
students. Barristei's rarely look into any law 
book except the Rciwrts. Students raad little 
more than wdll be hereafter useful to them in 
“ the sliop.” No one else cares to read any 
thing wliatevcr about law. The consequence 
is, that in this country, where every other 
brancli of knowledge is cultivated with success, 
and attains the highest perfection, law and 
jurisprudence arc reduced to the level of a 
trade. Wc shall pcrliaps be answered, that 
however true our strictures, the system works 
\vell. Whatever may be said on this subject, 
it cannot be. denied that we have arrivefl at a 
time to which the old notions are no longer ap¬ 
plicable. The working of the constitution*nnd 
of the law depends more than ever on tlic botly 
of the nation; for the power and influence of 
public oinnion and of the Press have increased, 
and ara yet increasing. 

Tlu^c reflections will sufficiently explain 
why we^ attach great impoi'tance to works 
lijic that of Professor Creasy on the “ Rise 
and Progress of the English Constitution.” 
Popular m its dimensions and language, yet 
learned and accurate in its details, it 0 ]>ens 
to the general reader a vast fund of know¬ 
ledge hitherto practically out of his I'each, and 
which he could not have obtained without 
a degree of research which few are willing to 
undcrttikc, 

Tim Prof<!ssor adopts the method of the Ger¬ 
man historical school. He justly holds that 
the English Constitution is not tlic work of 


jurists, nor even of legislators, but the result of 
events, and of the spirit and opinions and cus¬ 
toms of various nations and races fi'om whom 
the British nation descends, the jwogi'ess of 
civilization, and the wants of succeeding gene¬ 
rations. Like Savigny, he looks upon laws as 
firat engendered amongst people, and then 
enacted by legislators and adai)ted by statos- 
inen to the ciraumstances and exigcaicies of 
events. Tims he gives us an idea of the usages 
of the Germanic, Celtic, and British i>co]>le, 
and the influence of the Church, whicli, ns he 
justly sa^^s, “ taught the unity of all, mankind, 
and practically broke down the l)aiTi(«rs of caste 
and pcdigivc, by offering to all her temporal 
advantage's as well as her spiritual blessings.” 
He presents to us the Roman element of mu¬ 
nicipal government; 4nd he sluiws how all 
these causes produced those Saxon institutions 
which undoubtedly exercised a potent influ¬ 
ence over the feudal laws afterwards introduced 
by the Normans. The Anglo-Saxon institu¬ 
tions are rapidly hut most uld^' delineated in 
Chapter IV. ** Even at the pi-eseiit day,” 
says our author, we must look back to tlic 
Anglo-Saxon period if we would properly com¬ 
prehend the principles of many of the most 
important and the most practical parts of our 
law and usages.”* lie brings before us tlio 
analysis of Anglo-Saxon society, with its ten'i- 
toriul division—the township -the lythiiig—■ 
the hundred—and the shii'c—uhieh exist to tlie 
present day. We then find, in a short sum¬ 
mary, the result of the rcscarcln's of Palgrave, 
Hallam,and Kemble,on tlic much disputed con¬ 
stitution of the WitHu—the supreme assembly 
or Witanagemotc. It was not a genuine En¬ 
glish Parliament, annually elected by univeraal 
suffrage. It was an aristocratic body, suin- 
mom^d and presided over by the king, attended 
by the bishops, corls or eerldermen, end pro¬ 
bably by many residing near the place wliere 
it met. There were no representatives of the 
people at the Witan, invested with any power 
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to take part in, or Tote in its proceeding. It 
made laws, and rarely voted taxes. The kin^r 
was bound to take its advice as to peace and 
war, indeed, upon all important measures of go¬ 
vernment. The Witon had the power of electing 
the king from among the memhers of the blood 
royal. On some occasions it exercised the 
power of deposing him for misconduct; and, 
m short, formed the supreme court of justice 
both in civil and in criminal causes.* 

Here again, with some prudent apologies, 
the learned Professor acknowledges the in¬ 
fluence of the Church and the clergy on civi¬ 
lization and the harmonious working of the 
strfte. What(;ver,” he says, in the words of 
Kemble, their class interests may from time 
to time have led them to do, let it be remem¬ 
bered that they existed as a permanent media¬ 
tory authority between the rich and the poor, 
the strong and the weak, and that, to their 
eternal honour, they fully comj>rchcndcd the 

duties of this most noble position.**. 

" such a being os the serf had no existence in 

the <;yo of the law'.But ^to adopt 

again the eloquent words of Kemble) Christi¬ 
anity taught that there was something even 
above the state which the stale itself was 
boiuul to rei'ognist*.*^ The Clmreh impressed 
file hcav(*idy Jaw by which the poor and needy, 
whom the costly law (*ondemncd to misery, 
were to be ivlievcd; and the clergy presented 
Iheir orgsinization as an cflicient machinery for 
the distribution of alms. The tithes and the 
ecclesiastical reveimes contrilmtod their poi*- 
tion; and thus, at every cathedral and every 
pansh church, there was a fund for the helpless 
pauper, and oflie(*i‘s ready for its adminis¬ 
tration.** 

The Professsr then ]iroeeeds to the Norman 
clement. In Chapter V. he ably pourtniys the 
distinctive national character of that race. He 
then describes the changes ])roduced by the 
Conquest, the miseries of Stephen*s reign, and 
the period of comparative tranquillity enjoyed 
under Henry IT. And in Chapter VII. he 
presents to the reader a comprehensive view gf 
the Feudal System. After shewing the dis¬ 
tinction between English and foreign feudalism, 
and the state of the nation at the commence¬ 
ment of the thirteenth century, we And an ac¬ 
count of King John and the great event of 
Magna Charta. The next chapter (XI.) is 
particularly valuable; for it gives us the text 
of Magna Charta, which we all talk about, but 
which very few Englishmen have ever i*ead. 
The text is accompanied by very useful notes. 
Our antitor fully shews the comprehensive 
chaiRCter of that important fundamental law^ 
which was not a stipulation for the privilege^ 
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of the barons and the high cleigjr, but a secu¬ 
rity for the riglits of all closes—from the Lord 
to the serf—and even for the foreign merchant, 
who might be supposed, in those early feudal 
times, to have been a very secondary object of 
protection. The learned Professor very ably 
traces to the Great CJiarter the leading prin¬ 
ciples of the Constitution, on which he thus 
sums up in the bcginuuig of Chapter Xlll.— 

The gOTemmont of the country by an liereditary sove¬ 
reign, ruling with limited powers, and bound to summon 
and consult a Parliament comprising hereditary peers 
and elective reprosontatives of the Coinm-jns—^That the 
subjects money shall not be taken by the sovereign unless 
by the subject's consent, expressed by his representatives 
in Parliament—Tliat no man be arbitrarily liiied or im¬ 
prisoned, or in any way punished, except after a lawful 
trial*~Trtal by jury—That justice sliall not bo sold or 
delayed. 

Tlic comments on those several articles, in 
the same chapter, are very able and useful. 

The progress of the Constitution during the 
reign oi tlin last ten Phinbigenct kings, and 
especially the growth of the House of Com¬ 
mons, arc described in Chapter XIV.: the 
tyranny of the Tudore is next rapidly sketched; 
an impartial view is then taken of the mis¬ 
guided policy of King Cliarlcs 1. (pp. 271 and 
272), and the Petition of Right is presented in 
the original text to the raader. This is a second 
great starting-point of constitutional history, 
whence our author proceeds to the later pciiod, 
commencing with the Restoration and ending 
with the Refonn Bill. We regret that this 
])eriod lias not been treated more at length by 
Professor Creasy, who has shewn liimself so 
capable of doing it justice. But, on the otlicr 
hand, iiis brevity lias the advantage of bringing 
within a convenient space a number of impor¬ 
tant facts and principles with wliicli all En¬ 
glishmen ought to'be familiar. Here again 
we have to thank him for his laudable care to 
give us the very text of the grc'at laws which 
are the landmarks of the Constitution. Thus 
he presents to his readers the Bill of Rights at 
full length, commenting upon its chief points 
—passing by, however, the dispensing power 
(so ingeniously maintained by Mr. Cnisholm 
Ansteyt in his Lectures on, the Consti¬ 
tution'*), but giving a fair idea of the^cflect 
of that celebrated statute. The remaining 
pages relate to more recent, and, indeed, to our 
own times. This book is a useful and valu¬ 
able addition to our le^l literature, and will 
open the pages of the Britbh Constitution to 

t ** Guido to the History of the Laws and Constitution 
of England, " consisting of Six Lectures, &c &c.,' by 
'1 bomas Chisholm Anstey, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Uarristcr-at-Law, Professor of Law and Jurisprudence 
ai the colleges of St. Peter and St. Paul, Prior Park, 
Bath. London: Stevens and Norton. 
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YANKKK HUMOUR AND UNCLE SAU'9 FUN. 


many wlio liavo not time for the more ponde- Englishwoman, will iind [this a readable and 
toub work of Blackstone. most improving book. 

JDvery intelligent Englishman, and every, 


Yankee Humour andVncle Sam's Fun, With an Introduction by William Jrri>an. 

Ingram and Cook. 1853. 


A catchpenny for the railways, to which we are 
sorry to see Mr. Jerdun’s name prefixed. It 
; consists of very bad facetiae, collected from the 
back Numbers of the New York Mercury.” 

; We will give the best page we can find. 
Captain Suggs is of course the shrewd dare¬ 
devil ruffian whom the Yankees delight to 
honour under a hundred different names, and in 
the characters of a hundred Crocketts and 
Suggses. 

thS c&up hzettko. ' 

Captain Snggs was now the lion of the day.*’ Nobody 
could prav so well, or exhort so moviRgly, as ** brother 
Su^.” Nor dill his natural modesty prevent the proper 
, pcrfurmauce of appropriate exercises, with the reverend 
Hola ilugg (him to whom, under Providence, he ascribed 
his conversion) he was a most especial favourite. They 
walked, sang, and prayed together for hours. 

> ** Como, come up; thar *s room for' all!” cried brother 

Bugg, iu his evening cxliortation. ** Como to tlie * seat,* 

‘ and of you wont pray yourselves, let me pray for you !’* 

< Yes!” said Siinon^ by way of assisting his fricud; 

I **it is a game that ail can win at! Auto up! ante up, 
boys—friends, 1 moan—don’t back out!” 

Thar aint a sinner -hero,** said Bugg. ** no matter if 
I Ills soul’s black os a nigger, but what thar's room for 
} him!" 

‘♦No matter what sort of a hand you've got,” added 
! Simon iu the filings of his bciievulence; “ take stork! 
j Hero am /, the wickedest and blindest of sinners—has 
f spent my whole life in the service of the devil—has now. 

. come in on r?a7r.v iMitr and won a pile /*’ and tho (Captain’s 
I face beamed with holy pleasure. 

“ D-o-n-'t bo afeard! ’’ cried tho preacher; come 
' along! the meanest won’t be turnod away! huniblo your- 
I* selv^ and conic!" , 

' ** No I ** said Simon, still Indulging in his favourite 

; stylo of metaphor; “tlie bhilT gamo aint played here! 

‘ No runnin* of a body off! Kverybody holds four acos, and 
! when you bet, you win!’’ 

, And thus the' Captain continued, until the services 
, were concluded, to assist in adding to the number at the 
I mourners’ seat; and up to the hour of retiring, he ex- 
. iiibited such enthusiasm in the cause, that he was unani¬ 
mously voted to be tho most cflicient addition the church 
' had made during that meeting. 

' Tho next moriung, when the preacher of tho day first 
I entered,tho p Ipit, ho announced that brother Simon 
mourning over his past iniquities, oud desirous 
' of going to work in the cause as speedily as possible, 

( would take up a collection to found a church iu his own 
neighbourhood, at which he hoped to moke himself useful 
r as soon as bo could prepare himself for the ministry, 
wliich the preacher didn't doubt would be in a very few ’ 
I weeks, as brother Suggs was “ a man of mighty good 
judgement, and a great Uieeourse** The funds were to be 
; collected by ** brother Suggs," and held in trust by brother 
Bela Bugg, who was the financial officer of the circuit, 
until some arrafl^ement could bo mado to build a suitable 
. house. 

{ “ Yes, breetbring," said the Captain, rising to bis feet; 

. “I want to start u little ’sociation close to me, and 1 


want you all to help. T'm mighty poor myself, as poor 
as any of you—don’t leave, breethring "—observing that 
scToral of tlio well-to-do were about to go off—♦* don’t 
leave; of you aint able to afford any thing, jist give us 
your blessiii', and it’ll be all tlie samo! ” 

This insinuation did tho business, and tho sensitive in¬ 
dividuals reseated themselves. 

“ It’s mighty little of this world’s goods I've got,** pre¬ 
sumed Suggs, pulling off his hat and holding it before 
him; “ but i ’ll bury Ifuit in the cause any how," and he 
depiMiited his last fivc-doUar bill in tlie bat. 

There was a iiuirinur oC approbation at tlie Captaiu's 
liberality throughout the assembly. 

Suggs now commenced collecting, and very prudently 
attackiHl first the gentlemen who bad shewn a dispr^sitiun 
to escape. Tliese, to exculpate themselves from any thing 
like poverty, contributed haudsoniely. 

“ iiook-here, breetbring.” said the Oaphain, displaying 
the bank-notes thus ri^reived, “ brother SniKiks has ilrapt 
a five wi’ mo, andhrother Snodgrass a ten ! in course 
'taint expected that you that ahit as mil off an them, will 
give as much ; let every one give accordin' to their means." 

This was uiiutlier chain-shut that raked .as it went! 
“'Who so low" as nut to be abb to contribute as much 
as Snooks and Snodgrass? 

“ Here’s all the siiutU money T Vc got alsmt me,” said 
a burly old fellow, ostentatiously bauding to Suggs, over 
the heads of a half do/eii, a teu dollar bill. 

“TJiat’s what I rail inagnaniiniis!" exclaimed tho 
Captain ; “ that’s the way every rich man ought to do!" 

Thi>sG examples were followed, mure or less closely, by 
almost all present, fur Simon had excited the pride of 
purse of tho congregation, and a very haudsoiiie sum was 
collected in a very short time. 

The licvercnd Air. Bugg, as soon as he oliserTcd that 
our hero bad obtaincil all that was to bo had at that time, 
went to him and impiirod what amount had been collected. 
The (’aptain replied that it was still uncouuteil, but that 
it couldn't be much under a hundred. 

“ Well, brother »Suggs, you *d liettcr count it and turn 
it over to mo now. I’m going to leave presently. 

“ No!" said Sup^s; “ can’t ilo it!” 

“ Why ?—what's the mutter ?” inquired Bugg. 

“It’s got to he prayed overt fustt” said Simon, a 
heavenly smile illuminating his whole face. 

“ Well,” rc{)lie(l Bugg, “ less go one side and do it!" 

“No’” said Simon, solemnly. 

Mr. Bugg gave a look of inquiry. 

“You see that krick swamp?" a.skod Suggs: “I’m 
gwine down in /hart and 1 'm gwino to lay thbs money 
down shewing how he would place it ou the 
ground—“ and 1 'in gwino to get on those hero knees”— 
slapping the right one—“ and I’m n-s-o-e-r gwine to quit 
the grit ontwcll 1 feel it's pt tho blcssin’! And nobody 
aint got to'bo thar but me P’ 

Mr. Bugg greatly admired the Captain’s fervent piety, 
and, bidding him God-speed, turned off. 

Captain Suggs “ struck for” the swainp sure enough, 
where his horse was already hitched. “ Ef them fellers 
aint done to craklin,” be muttered to himself as he 
mounted, “/ll never bet on two pair agin! They're 
peart at the snap game themselves; but they're badly 
lowed this iiitch! Wdl! Live and let live is a good old 
mottor, aud it’s my sentiments odzactly!” And giving 
the ^ur to lus horse off he cantered. 
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Blue Jachete; or Chips of f/*e Old Blockl^'Bj W. H. G, KiiiasTON, Esq. London: Grant 

and Griffith, 1854. 


An interesting collection of gallant exploits 
performed by naval men since the comnioiicc- 
ment of the present reign. They mv. W(.'II 
written, judiciously compiled, and cannot fail to 
rouse the interest of the most stolid and apa¬ 
thetic. We have only room for one extract: it 
reconls an incident, tin* the truth of which we 
can vouch. \V(i deeply regnit that Lieut. Smith, 
the hero of this daring feat, should be no longer 
in life: though young, his reputation had long 
betai cstahlislied in the Bci*vice he adorned. 

DETOTKI) HKROISU AND VOV&kOR OF VKSSn'fl. SMITH AND 
PALMKS OP U. M. S. ** SEKINGAPATAM:*’ 

1U3». 

II. M. S. “ Soriiipiapatain/' Captain I^eith, was lying 
off the island of Antigua in August when, on 

Sunday the 20th of that mouth, eight of her offirers, 
throe of whom were youngsters, and all belonging to tlic 
midshipmen's berth, with a gentleman a resident in tlio 
island, and two seaiuen, started away from the ship in the 
piunaen on a cruise. Their intention was to go down to 
Falmouth Bay, situated about two miles to leeward of 
Fnglish Harbour, where the ship was, and to beat back. 
The afternoon was very fine, and every thing seemed to 
promise them a pleasant excursion. Having spent a 
short time in Falmouth Harbour, they hauled ^oir wind, 
aud made three or four tacks on their way back to the 
ship. The hoiit, iiuwever, made little or noticing to wind¬ 
ward, in consoquenoc of the wind being very light.' For¬ 
getful of the sudden squalls which visit th(»iO latitudes, 
the merry party of young ofTicors seemed to have kept but 
a bail look-out to windward ; for while standing-in on 
the starboard taek, the boat w*as taken by a sudden 
squ.all. 'Ihe helm was put down; hut the boat not 
coming up to the wind so as to lift the sails, she was cap¬ 
sized under every stitch of canvas. She, however, went 
over so gradually, tlfat all hands had time to creep to 
windwanl, and scat tliemsolvos on tho gunwale. The sails 
prevented her from turning bottom up, and at tho same 
time protected them, in some measure, from the breaking 
of the sea. Wliat seems very extraordinary is, that not 
one of the parly, olliccrs or seamen, had a knife in his 
pocket, so that they hail no means of cutting away tho 
rigging aud righting tlie boat. As soon as they had 
settled themselves on tho side of tho boat, they had timo 
to look alsmt them, and to consider their perilous posi¬ 
tion. They wore fully two miles from the shore, whence 
it was scarcely possible any one should have observed the 
accident, and tUov were an eipal distance or mure from 
the ship; thus the current might carry tliem far away 
before any one could come to their assistance. A sea 
might get up and wash them off the wreck, or sharks 
might attack and devour them, for the boat's gunwale 
was only six inches awash. Not a sail was in sight, and. 
all felt ronvincctl that if somo unforeseen assistance did 
not come to their aid they must perish. Despair was 
well-nigh taking possession of the bosoms of all the 
party. Silent and melancholy, tliey sat on the wicck 
meditating on their fate. All were young. Life, with 
allVs fancied charms and anticipa^ pleasure, had, a few 
short moments |^viously, been before them: and now, 
death, in all its terrors—slow, liogtring, and agonizing— 
stared them in the face. One only of the wlmlo party 
was a good swimmer, Mr. AV. R. Smith, and ho wiis a 
very bold and strong one. He looked at tho shore: two 
miles was a long distance to swim* with a full conscious¬ 
ness, too, that those waters swinn with those terrific 


monsters of the deep, tho seaman's just dread—th%» 
hideous shark. **WeIl," said timith at lost, looking 
wistfully at the distant shore, 1 feel 1 ought to try, as 
it is the only chance of saving all hands; and I think I 
could liave managed it if 1 had had but a compauiou ; 
bnt it’s a long way to go alone through tho silent water." 

** If that is your only reason, Smith, why 1 will try and 
keep you company," said Palmes, another midshipman, 
who had hitherto sat silent, nor coinplaiifing like some of 
tho rest. I am not much of a swimmer, and 1 don't 
feel as if I could over get to shore. However, it’s a g(^ 
cause and I'll do my best." Thus it was spe^y 
settled, for there was no time to be lost. Tlie’ two noble 
adventurers having bid farewell to their eliminates, whom 
Palmes, at all events, never expected to s^ again, threw 
off their jackets and shoes, and struck away, together 
from the wreck. The prayers of those they left behiiid 
followed them, for the safety of all depended on their 
Buccc'MS. Smith swam steadily aud%trongly, and PoliiiM 
made amends for his want of strength and skill by his 
Courage and spirit. Still, bidbre they got half way to tho 
shore, tho conri^ of one of them was to be sorely tried. 
As Smith swam along he felt his legs strike against. 
something, and, looking down into. the clear water, he 
saw, to his horror, two enormous sharks swiniining past 
him. As yet they had not nuUced Kim; and fortunate 
was it for both of the bravo fellows that they had kept on 
their trousers and socks, for had tlie monsters seen 
white flesh of their naked feet they would to a)certainty 
have fixed on them as their prey. Witli admirable pre¬ 
sence of mind. Smith kept this dreadful fhet to himself, 
lest the knowledge of it should still further unnerve his 
companion, who already was almost exhausted by his 
exertions. At thi.s timo they were still fall a mile from 
the sliorc, which, to their anxious eyes, appeared still 
further off. “Smith, my dour follow/’ exclaimed 
Falmos, ** I can swim no further. . Du ) ou push on, and 
leave me to my fate." “Not I, my lad," juiswored Smith. 

“ Cheer up, man; well yet do well. Here, rest on me 
for a timo; but don't cease striking out." Suiting the 
lu'tion to the word, he came alongside aiitbsupported hii 
companion; but he did not tell him why lie urged him to 
keep striking out. Agmii they struck out together, and 
Falmes secmixlsomevmat recovered; but once.mure his 
strength forsook him, and he fancioil himself incapable of 
proceeding. Still Smith did qitt lyse courage ; but ho saw 
the necessity of keeping their liinbii moving, lest the 
dreadful sharks should m tempted to lay'hold of them. 
I^almes had fully as much moral courage as his compa¬ 
nion, but ho was his inferior in physical strength ; yet 
feeling that not only his own life and that of Smith, but 
that of the nine frllow-croatures reinhiniugoii the wreck, 
depended on their reaching the shore, nerved him to fur¬ 
ther exertions. 

Those only who have swam for their lives when the 
arms have begun to ache, tho knees refuse to bend, and 
the breath grows sliort, can tell the fecliiip of tho two 
allant young men, but muro especially tliolo of the bravo 
’alines. Spurred on by Smith each time tliat be ij;rcw 
faint and weary, ho nerved himself for fresh exertions.. 
At last, as they strained their eyes ahead, tho shore 
seemed to come nearer and nearer. They cmikl distinguish 
the sandy beach an<l^in green herbage beyond. Un a 
sudden, before even no expected it. Smith felt his foot 
toucli the shore. With a joyful exclamation of thank¬ 
fulness, he grasped Palmes by the hand, and aided him 
to wade on to the dryland. No sooner bad they emerged 
from the water, than, overcome with fatigue, poor Palmes 
sank down on the beach, where ho lay some time 
unable to move. Wo fain would belicvcff ay, we are 
certain, that they both offered up iu their hearts a silent 
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tliankFjriTin^ to tlio Groat Bcin^r who had thus morcifolly 
proscrviNi them from the perils of tho deep. But the 
gallant Smith, while rejoicing in his own preservation 
aud that of liis friend, did not forget the comrades he had 
left lloating on the wreck. As soon os he Imd recovered 
sufTicient strength to move, hurried off to tho nearest 
habitation to give information of the aebident, and to 
procure a boat to go to their assistance. Already much 
time had been lost. It was half*past four when the ac¬ 
cident occurred, aud they had been two hours in reaching 
the shore, so that darkness was now rapidly approaching, 
which of conr;^ would increase the difficulty of hading 
(he wreck. '1 fie instant Palmes found he could more, he 
also got up xuid went in search of a boat, lie procured 
one, with a crew to man it, while Smith took charge of 
another, aud they instantly started in search of their ship¬ 
mates. Meantime iuforination of the sad accident had 
been conveyed on lioard tho Seringapatam." 'i he kind 
heart of the captain was much grieved when he heard of 
it, fur ho could not but fear that the remainder of the 
party had perishcfl. From him downwards to the 
smallest boy in tho sliip, everybody was most painfully 
anxious about them.* lie instantly despatched boats in 
all directions to search for the missing party. All sorts 
of reports were flying about on board; aud as sharks 
were known to abound, it was feared by the seamen that 
they might have destroyed their )oung shipmates. 'Ihe 
night also became very liad; tho wind rose, and threat¬ 
ened to increase; the sea got up with it, thick clouds 
collected, aud tho white-topped waves added to tho 
gloominess of the night, while the rain came down in tor¬ 
rents, and the lightning burst forth in sharp and vivid 
flashes, incrcasivg the dangers to be apprehended. 
'Ihe Iraats of the **Seringapatam” took diflerent 
directions, each oinccr commanding shaping tho course 
he thought most likely to bring him up the wreck. Some 
of tho searching boats went in a wrong direction alto¬ 
gether. lieiiig misled by a pilot as to the direction the 
current took. Hour after hour passed by, and no sign of 
the wreck was porreived; and both those on board and 
many of those in tho boats began to despair of success. 
As they looked out througli the darkness they fancied they 
could hear the voices of their shipmates at a distance im¬ 
ploring aid, or that they saw their figures in tho 
Doat amid the surrounding gloc^ We shall, however, 
follow the **$eriiigapatam’s *' baq^, commanded by her 
gunner Kc knew the sot of the current; and as soon 
os he shoved off from the ship’s side, lie ran directly down 
to leeward along tho coa.st, at the distance he understood 
the boat had been capsized; he being thus better able to 
calculate the direction in which she would have drifted. 
His purpose was then to beat back again; thus entirely 
covering the ground .where the wreck must be. On his 
way down he fell in with the shore-boat, commanded by 
Hr. Smith, who, at once approving of his plan, joined 


him in the search. By their calculations the boat would 
havo drift^ some five or six miles to leeward, and would 
be drawn rather off shore. 1 hey were right; and about 
the very place where they expected, she was discerned 
still floating as Smith had left her. With anxious hearts 
they pulled up to her. Five only of tho nine were seen 
still clinging to her. 1 be other four had too probably 
given themselves up in despair. The crew of the barge 
scored, and were answered witli a fiunt hail from those 
they had come to save, already Ernest sinking from ex¬ 
haustion. Where are tlie rest exclaimed Smith, as 
he saw their diminished numbers. ** Only a short dis¬ 
tance in-shore of us,*' was the answer. ** They liave not 
left the wreck fiye minutes." ^^Alas! but in those'five 
minutes the poor fellpws may have sunk fathoms down, 
or been grasped by tiiQ-Jacro of the hungry sharks," 
thought Smith, as he instanily pulled away in the direc¬ 
tion indicated. - ‘ - 

His four shipmates were found not far apart, each of 
them lashed to an oar, and striking out as well os they 
could for the shore, hut, strange to say, only one of them 
could swim at all. * 

It was then past niije o'clock, making nearly fivehonrs 
that tho poor fellows hod held on to the boat, with all the 
liorrors of death staring them in the face, for, of course, 
they were not aware that Smitli and Palmes had reached 
the shore, and, indeed, bad begun to fear that they were 
already numbered with the dead. Their pleasure, and, 
we believe, tlieir gratitude was increased, wlien they dis¬ 
covered that both had escaped, and had been the means, 
under Providence, of preserving tlioir lives. 

Their sufferings had been very great. When the storm 
came on tliey expected every moment to be washed from 
the wreck, and, to add to their horrors, a shark had been, 
fur most of tho time, lyifig between the ntasls of the 
pinnace, hissfiery eyes glariug up at them, and watching 
them, as about soon to become his prey. H ad it not, in¬ 
deed, been for Smith’s coolness and skill as a .swimmer, 
and fur the generous daring of i'almcs, in ail human 
probability every soul must have perished. Tho circum¬ 
stances we have narrated Itaving been represented to the 
Boyal IHiinanc Society, the Silver Medallion of the So- 
. cicty, with a complimentary letter, was sent o\it, and pre¬ 
sented on the quarter-deck of the Seringapatam," by 
Captain Leith, to each of the two young officers, in pre¬ 
sence of the whole ship's company; a suitablo and grati¬ 
fying reward for their gallantry, in addition to that their 
own consciences could not fail to afford. 

“ Blue Jackets is a book that every naval 
man should purchase. It is well adapted, too, 
for the cabin library of the yachtsman; as, in¬ 
deed, for the perusal of all wh^i take delight in 
th(! noblest profession that ,the world can boast. 


Th Romance of Military Life ; being 8ov.venire connected u Thirty Yeaxi Berrice. By 

Lieut. Col. S. PouLKTT Cameron, C.B., K.C.T.S., Authoi ‘Adventures and Excursions 

in U«o'r^, Circassia, and Russia.” London: G. Cox. ISw. 


CoL. Cameron has put forth a volume of anec 
dotes and incident. Evciy one knows ^what 
this style ..of composition .is, when its basis is 
a soldier’s observation during actual service. 

For the ability with which the stories are 
told we must point to an extract, wherewith 
we shall conclude our notice; but we must 
not forgeglp express our regret that these true 
tales wer^^iot put fbrth as facts, and in their 
natural garb, with names aud dates and places. 


The first story, Kishen Kower,” most 
powerfully moves our sympathy, fur it is a 
tale of Indian oppression. But although 
founded upon fact, the Colonel does not vouch 
for the exact accuracy of oil th^cirovfi&stances 
of his bit of romance, and we will not be templed 
to do what we ^sapprove in others—to taka 
fiction as ,an ally xn any cause. We have 
chosen, thefdbre, a story which lias no bearing 
upon politics. If the reader like it, we can oa- 
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sure hm it is by no means the best in the 
book. The yolume is always amusing, and 
often instructive. 

» 

TBS BBEEL. 


In the* month of June 1836» a young officer of the 
regiment I belonged to, was murdered under circumstances 
of peculiar atrocity, at the Tillage of Nawur, in the 
northern part of the Deccan, only eight miles distant 
from comp. An erent so unusum,—mr a circumstance 
of the kind had not occurred within the last five or six 
years, and the country was at peace, excited the highest 
degree of astouishment and horror; and nerer sluUl 1 
forget the dreadful appearance the body of the un¬ 
fortunate young man presented when it was brought in. 
The neck and back of the head were laid open by a fear¬ 
ful gash; the blade-bone was bare, and that of the right 
elbow almost cut in two: there were several other cuts 
also upon the back and arms. He was still living when 
he arrived, borne on a litter by soino country people, but 
expired shortly afterwards, without being able to give one 
word explanatery of the dreadful event., 

A party of mat-makers, consisting of five men and 
two women, whose small tents were pitched only twelve 
or fourteen yards from where tho murder took place, were 
arrested on suspicion and brought in for trial. 

A court-martial assembled, and proceeded to investi- 

g ate the affair, the members of which sat for some days, 
ut were unable to obtain any duo to unravel the mystery. 
A number of suspicious circumstances tended greatly to 
criminate tho accused persons, but otliers again inter¬ 
vened to render it more than doubtful that they were 
tho murderers; their peaceful habits, the general timi¬ 
dity of all persons of this description, the absence of a 
weapon of any kind, save a small crooked knife used for 
tlie purposes of cutting bamboos for their mats, were all 
urgM in their favour. But, on the other hand, blood 
was found ou their clothes in more places than one, even 
also on one of their knives, and not a single human being 
except themselves hod been seen near the place through¬ 
out the whole day. But what told against them moro 
than any thing else, was tho deposition of the surgeon of 
the regiment vmo examined the body, a gentleman of the 
highest judgnicnt and experience, who stated, that al¬ 
though in his opinion tho blow on the head, with the 
greater part of the others, were inflicted by some sharp 
instrument similar to a sabre or cutlass, and as certainly 
dealt by no inexperienced hand, still he was convinced 
that the gash on the arm was caused by one of the 
knives, or by one similar to thoso found in possesion of 
tho accused. 

He had, in presence of another officer, one of the 
members of the court, applied one to tho* wound, and 
found it to correspond in every respect; a part of the 
arm was jagged and bruise^ partaking more of the na¬ 
ture of aviolrat dent than a cut; and this fitted the lower 
part of the knife exactly, it being merely a piece of iron, 
and never sharpened. 

The only evidence of any importance in addition to 
^is was that of tho deceased officer's servant, which went 
to involve the afl^ in still greater myste^. He de¬ 
posed that his master bad the evening previous sent off 
nis baggage and attendants to the next stages retaining 
only a small sleeping tent and camp bedstead, with one 
servant, himself intending to follow in the morning. 
About ^ree o'clock he was aroused by a volley of stones 
being thaswn apparratly at the tent. He listened, but 
hem nothing, bis i^aster wu still fisst asleep. He 
bad again composed himself to rest, when he was aroused 
by a loud cry.* On starting op he beheld the tent filled 
with armed men, and Ids master covered with blood lying 
on his .bed; he stoted for help; the wounded man made 
an attempt to reach the door, but fsU quite exhausted. 
What fuiti^ occurred he could not remember, as he 
Ums^im aft thaft instant knocked down and wounded; 


and when he recovered his senses, he found his master 
surrounded by the village people, with the mat-makers 
in their custody. 

When asked if he could identify any of them, he close¬ 
ly examined the countenances of all, and at length de¬ 
clared he could not. Thjs rendered it moro diffictus than 
ever to sift the affair, since whatever actuated the mur¬ 
derers to the deed, it was very evident plunder was not 
their object. 

When called upon for their defence, the prisoners 
protested their entire innoccnco of what they were 
charged with; that they saw tlie tent surrounded with 
arm^ men, but were too much frightened even to move 
from where they were; that the blood on their clones, 
os well as on the kuifo, proceeded from a sheep they had 
killed the previous eveniug; and, finally, they appealed 
to the Court to ask what motive could have induced them 
te commit such a crime. After long delibetation, a 
verdict of **yot GuUty r was roturneo, wliich excited a 
great degree of dissatisfaction at the time, and the Com- 
maiider-in-Chief, having soverely animadverted upon the. 
conduct of the members, as not having discharged th^ 
duty, dissolved tho Court. 

rroclamatiouB were issued, and large rewards offered 
for the discovery of tho murderers, but in vain. Months 
rolled oo; by degrees tho circumstance which caused 
such a sensation at first, like all events in a military lifo, 
became less talked of, and at length almost forgotten. 

Before resuming my narrative, it will nt^ perhaps 
appear misplaced to oner a few observations on circum¬ 
stantial evidence. A learned judge, ^ho Iras been 
esteemed one of our ablest lawyers, previous to his elevation 
to tho bench once declared, that where any duubt existed, 
he preferred entering into and sifting its iiiinutiss, valuing 
it in its bearings upon a case much more than tmtimony 
of a more direct character; and 1 myself have hca^ two 
or three military men, filling tlie office of Judge Advocate 
Genera], persons of no ordinary talent, declare tho same. 
Surely this is erroneous, or, at least, ought to be observed 
with considerable reservation. I may be wrong, not 
being conversant with law theories; but when 1 reflect 
upon tho many innocent persons consigned to an nujust 
sentence, convicted solely upon circumstantial evidence, 

I cannot refrain from a wish that, should tlicse pages 
ever be perused by one who aft some future period may 
be called upon to servo on k jury, or sit as. member of a 
court-martial, he may well deliberate in his own mind 
before he gives a verdict that may consign to an irrevo¬ 
cable doom an innocent person, and to remember the 
saying of that inestimable man who declared, “ If there 
is a doubt, let the prisoner benefit oy it; for better is it 
that a hundred ^ilty b^n should escape, ftian one 
innocent person should suffbr. 

The mountains and thick impervious jungles of Kan- 
deish were at this time chiefly inhabited by l^i^j a 
wild, savage, ferocious race of robbers. Forg^^'^ef 
used to issue ftnm their fastnesses In consideramli^qte- 
bers, spreading terror and devastation wherevw 
came; but of 1^ years, 'by the attempts of tho Bombay 
Government to civilise them, aided by several strong 
examples made of tho riimleaders, their depredations are 
seldom heard of. Many Mve been enlisted in the Bheel 
corps which have been raised ; several liavo turned hut- * 
bs^dmen; and nnmbers have left their old haontt and 
habits, and, dispersing themselves in the cities and towns 
of the various provinces adjacent, have become peacefni 
inhabitants of the places where they have settled. 

A few small gangs, however, still issue from their 
hiding-places, (to whi<^ none can follow, as the pesti- 
lentalair of the jungles renders it almost certain death 
to asiy but a Bheel to pass a night in thqm,) laying t^ 
adjoining country, both Nizam s and Britiso, under con¬ 
tribution ; time are, however, becoming more Tif^^from 
the vij^ance of the irregular horse, ^raote ubret gene¬ 
rally make short work among the depredators whenever 
they fall in with them. 
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To partake of the annual feast held by his tribe, a. 
Dheol left the city of Aurungabad, where he had resided 
for soreraJ years, and proceeded to a small village about 
fifteen miles distant, the place appointed for the rendez¬ 
vous. During the day he remarkra a handsomely wrought 
ivory-handled clasp knife of ]^glish manumeture in 
possession of one of the party; and, somewhat surprised 
at the circumstance, he cjuestioued him as to where he 
liad obtained it. 

** Oh!” replied the other, carelessly, either thrown ofr 
his guard by the suddenness of the question, or in tho 
suppositioi^ that he was addressing a friend from wliom 
DO danger was to bo apprehended, I was one of those 
who assisted at the murder of the ilritish officer at Nawur 
two years ago, and found this in the tent.” 

** Is that all ?” said the other with indifference, and 
the subject dropped. 

Tiiat very night ho posted back with all speed to tho 
city, and demanding an iiitervinw with tiie British officer 
commanding the Mizam’s force stationed there, laid be¬ 
fore him what he hod heard. No time w'as to be lust; 
a party of the horse, taking the Bhccl with them as a 
guide, rode off*, and reached the village as inoruiug 
dawned; the man was pointed out, seized, tied on a horso 
with saddle-girths, and brouglit iu. For Nome time ho 
was sullen and obstinate, asserting that the charge against 
him was a fabrication on tho part of his accuser to ruin 
him i but, tiireatencd with death on the one hand, and 
a handsome reward and free pardon for the share ho 
had taken in tlio transaction, if he divulged alt ho 
knew, on tlie other, he at length made the following con¬ 
fession. 

Formerly ho belonged to a gang headed by a Blier], 
who for many years hod undergone a rigorous confine¬ 
ment, by order of the viceroy of Aurungabad, iu tJiat 
city. This lie imputed to Mr. Cauniug, tlic tlicn llesi- 
dent British Commissioner; and, as his piinishmcut 
had been an unjust one, ho vowed to be revenged. Two 
years ago the greater part of the gang, Jed by this man, 
had proceeded to the village of Nawur fur the purpose of 
plundering some mcrcliaiits, who wero tiroceeding with 
a large quantity of grain to tho city of Hyderabad. Ou 
their arrival, late at night, they discovered that it had 
becn*Iudged inside the village, consequently their intcu- 
tion to plunder it was rendered abortive. Tiioy were 
returning from the place when thoy saw a light at a 
small distance, on moving towards which they found it 
proceeded from a small open tout, in which a Brltisli 
officer was lying asleep. The leader was sumo paces in 
advance of the r<»t, when several of tho gang called out 
to him to keep back, as there was nothing to be plundered. 
He still, however, went forward, they following, till he 
reached the door of tlie tent, when turning round, and 
merely saying, All £urupeans are alike; 1 have suf¬ 
fered firom one, and now will have my revenge,” he 
advanced towards the bod of tho unconscious sleeper. In 
tlie next instant his sabre ffew from tho scabbard, and 
he aimed a violent blow at tlic uufurtun^ youth, in¬ 
tending to sever his head from his Ixsly: it encountered, 
however, the bock of the scull,—the officer started up,— 
a second blow was more fatal, and he sunk down agiiin. 
The wlmle of them now fell upon him, but he struggled 
' still, and at length succeeded in readntig the door of tho 
tent, when one of them felled him to the earth with tho 
blow of a knife which he had picked up, beluui^g to a 
party of mat-makers who wero close by, ley now 
thought him dead, and ffed hastily from the spot. 

Scarcely was the deed perpetrated ere the murderer 
became terror-struck at wliat he bad done: not remorse, 
bat the dread of its being discovered seized him, while 
his feelings ngn aggravated by tha reproaches of his 
followers, who*now accused him of being the cause of 


destruction to the whole body. He fled, and for some 
time his fate was unknown to them; but it was at last 
discovered ^at, terrified at the large rewards held out for 
the discovery of the murderer, he had escaped to a re¬ 
mote part of tho country, and, building himself a hut 
on a liigli and steep hill, which commanded a full and 
extensive view for miles round, in this spot, which he 
never quitted unless to procure a few roots and a small 
quantity of grain for his subsistence, ho had ever since 
continued to drag on a miserable existence. 

Here finished the narrative. After some consideration, 
a party of tho horse, taking both Bhccls with them, were 
despatched to the place, with strict injunctions to take 
him, if possible, alive. From what had been said, it was 
ciisy to perceive that the task of apprehending him 
would be very difficult, if not altogetner impossible, 
should lie take the aJanii. It was resolved, therefore, that 
the parly should proceed to the foot of the hill by night, 
the horsemen staying in a small but thick clump of trees 
situated at the bottom, there to wait till tho morning, 
^eii the two guides should proceed np to his dwelling, 
and engaging him in conversation, watch the favour¬ 
able ifiomriit, and call out to them to ride up and seize 
him. 

Daylight dawned, and the miserable inmate, issuing 
from liis hut, gazed keenly and anxiously evorywliuro 
round him. His form was wasted; and Ikowcver ath¬ 
letic and active it might formeriy have l)Ocn, was now 
worn to an absolute ^oletoki. As he threw his furtive 
glances around, he saw ifie figures of two persons ap¬ 
proaching from tlie trees at tho ha.so of the hill. Hastily 
casting limisotf on the 'ground, he watched their motions 
with a lynxoau eye: they approached, and he could per¬ 
ceive they were uuarmeil, consequently did not come 
apparently as foes. Still a Reeling of terror slmok him, 
and ho was turning to ffy, wl^ they called out to him: 
souiowbat reassured, ho awaited their arrival. 

“ Is it you i” he exclaimed as they approached. 
** Why do I feel troubled at-your presence? are you come 
to lH*tray me ?” 

They answ(>rod him soothingly, and produced some pro¬ 
visions, upon which the unhappy object seized with the 
utmost avidity. 

^*My days are then not yet closed,” he continued, 
whilst the perpetual wandering of his eye shewed the 
unsettled state of Ids mind, ** though too well am I as¬ 
sured it will one day bo discuvured; tor what is it makes 
mo regard even you with so much dread ?—Ah! tlicy 
have come at lust.” 

He caught the flash from tho carbine of one of the 
horsemen, on the barrel of which the sun, which had now 
risen, reflected. ** Betrayed, betrayed!” ho shouted, and 
rushed down the hill. Calling to the soldiers, and point¬ 
ing out tlie way ho Itad taken, tho Bheels darted after 
him. The horsemen gaHoped round tho foot of tho hill, 
riding at and over every thing; tho progress of tho mise¬ 
rable fugitive was soon arrested, and one of them| as he 
came up, felled him to tho earth with the butt of his 
lance. 

He was tried the very evening he arrived, and tho 
next morning led out to meet tlie doom awarded him. 
Now tliat tlie worst had liappcued, ho seemed perfectly 
indiflereot to his fate. ** I have had my revenge,” he 
said, ** in taking tlie life of one of your Sirdars, and now 
mine is requir^ in return—blood for blood. Be it so: 
it is valueless, and is nothing in my estimation, comL- 
pared to the one I have taken.” « 

He was conducted to a gibbet erected on a hill over¬ 
looking the camp and its vicinity; and in a minutes 
after ceased to breathe, the body being left suspended u 
a warning to others. 
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Forext Life in Ceylon, By W, Knighton, ^M;A, 2 vok 8vo. Hurst and Blackett, 1833. 


Elk shooting and elephant hunting, Zoroaster 
and Bhudda, Ceylon society and forest scenery, 
coffee plantations and Kandian dynasties, a 
jungle duel and a Parsee romance—these arc 
the chief topics of a book which wo can tho¬ 
roughly recommend os a comfortable com¬ 
panion to while away a wet day in the country 
or a foggy evening in town. 

DASS ISfcTHE TORRID ZONK. 

I fear when the genuine Cockney so carelessly roads 
the words, “ Allsopp’s Pale Ale,” or Bass’s India Ale,” 
in going through tho stroets of London, he seldom real¬ 
ises to himself the delight with which the weary traveller 
ill India or (‘oylou secs those words on tho outside #a 
full buttle:—I say a full Ixittle, for your planter has as 
little alfirtion for an empty one as KalstalF had for an 
*MiufiUed can.” Champaign U an exeelleut drink, if you 
don't anticipate a dinner after it; but for a breakfast aher 
a hard ride, or a luiiehcon in tho jungle, there is nothing 
equal to tho sparkling glass of cool Bass or Allsnpp. The 
frame is, perhaps, on lire; this is the coniiimcnt to ex¬ 
tinguish tlie itames: exhausted with physical or mental 
fatigue, witii a thormoineter ranging lictween 80* and 
00", nothing half so gently-inspiriting as tho white- 
capped draught of pale India ale; hut then it must ho of 
tlie right description, not opened a month too early or toe 
lute—a gentle siminer-' of white foam on the top, not 
hreakiiig out into a deluge of Aroth, which proves it ovor- 
ri]H% nor having to he coaxed into a.little foam, which 
proves it too Hat. They say (Tcorge tho Fourth could 
take a longer time txi drink a glass of generous wine than 
any otlier man, thereby enjoying it to tho utmost; hut 
siieh epieiirism will not do with our gcuuino pale India: 
it must be quafled, not hurriedly, but without pauso: bo 
the quantity largo or small, it slvudd not remain in tho 
glass n ininute. 

Tlui following extract conveys no very 
pleasing idea of the state of the -morality of 
Europeans in Ceylon. 


8UHXAR7 TEKaEANOK. 

** One of my peons told mo of somo frightful flogging 
that ouo of your fellows got on your estate tlie other 
day,” said Mouat, **but as it did not coino licforo me 
officially, of course I took no notice of it; plautors and 
magistrates should mutually supporl and assist each 
other; hut it shews that tliese things are siioken of.” 

** Did ho ?'* said Sirius, angrily: I’m glad you told 
me. It was a Kimplo affair enough. 1 huuoured tho 
rascal's daughter witli a littlo attoiitiuii-^he w'os a fair, 
neatly-foriuM Kandian girl—and he sulkuil about it, al¬ 
though he had Imx‘ii regularly employed on my place for 
three years. In fact, he grew at iengtii so iiisijent^that 
ho <^nie and demanded her out of the hiingalow, where 
she ^syividg inAlKtely mure dereiilly and respectably 
than ever she uad be^n living l>efore. The servants hail 
particular orders, of conrse, that she should not leave. I 
told him his request was absurd, ninl he tlien took to 
crying. I Laughed at him, as any one else would do, and 
he tnen grew angry and swuro 'it mo. TIutt was too 
inuclV; so ordering him up in tho verandah, he had two 
dozen, lie should havo had four, but tho daughter broke 
nway from tho servants insido wlicn she heard him cry¬ 
ing out, and. throwing hersoif at iny foot, Is^gged mercy 
for him, so 1 lot him go. As he hd't tho versuulali, how¬ 
ever, he turned and sworo at me agian, talking of tho 
magistrate; so 1 had him up otico more, and whilst he 
was getting another dozen, and his daughter was being 
locked up again, I sent for tho liead-iiiaii of the village, 
to whom J gave a few rufiecs, and told him that if 1 had 
any more trouble from tlUit fellow, 1 should never hire a 
man from his village again. Ho promised J .should hear 
no more of him, amt took him off. ’ 

There is a wtll-told and intcrrstiiig episode 
intl^)d^ccd into this ** Foifst Life,” and en¬ 
titled the “ Story of llunuanjceit is too 
long to extmet, but we nr.ty jsafiily commend 
it to our readora. 


Palm Trees of the Amazom^ and their Uses, By Alfred Uus-^el Wallace. With Forty- 
eight Plates. London: J. Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 18513. 

T'ravttls on the Amazon and Rio Negro, By the Same. Reeve & Co., Henrietta Street, 
Co vent Garden. 


The illustmtions and the notifte of the uses and 
habits of the palm trees of the Amazons take 
the first of these volumes out of tho class of 
strictly botanical monographs. It is this, and 
something more. The extent to which the 
author, over and above his botanical acquire¬ 
ments, has a clear and not unlively style, may 
be seen from the following extract— 

THE USES or TUR PALV. 

Suppso, then, wc visit an Indian cottage on tlie banks 
of the llio Xegro, a great tributary of tho river Amazons 
in Bouth America. The main supports of the building 
are trunks of some forest tree of licavy and durable wood, 
but the light rafters overhead arc formed by the straight 
cylindricaT ami uniform stoms of the Jara palm. The 
roof is thatched with largo triangular loaves, neatly 
arranged in regular alternate rows, and bound to the 
rafters with sipCs or forest creepers; the leaves are those 


of tho Casaua palm. The door of the house is a frame¬ 
work of thin hard scrips of wood neatly tliatchod over: it 
is made of the split stems of the ]*:u>hiuba palm. In ono 
corner stands a heavy harpoon for raUthing the cow-fish: 
it is formed of tlie block wood of tho l*askiiiba harriffuda. 
By its side is a blow-pipe ten or twelve fivt lung, and a 
little quiver full of small [xiisoncd arrows liuiig;^ up near 
it: with tliose the Indian procures birds fur food, or fot* 
their gay fi^Athlbrs, or even brings down tlie wild hog or 
the tapiT'; and it is from the stem and spines of two 
s]iccies of palms that tliey arc made. His great bassoon- 
like musical instruments are made of palm stoms; tho 
cloth in which he wraps liis most valued feather orna¬ 
ments is a fibrous palin-spatho; and tho rude chest in 
which ho keeps his treasures U woven from palm leaves. 
His hammock, hll ^w-string, and his fishing-line, are 
from tho fibres of leaves which he oUaiifs from different 
palm trees, according to the qualities he retjuircs in them^ 
the hammock from the Miriti, and the bow-string and 
fishing-line from the Tucuni. The comb which he wears 
on his head is ingeniouBly constructed of tlio hard bark of 
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a palm, and he makes fishhooks of tho spines, or uses 
tlioin to puncture on liis skin tho peculiar markiugs of his 
tribe. His children are eating the agreeable red aud 
yt'llow fruit of tho Pupuiilia or peach palm; and from that 
of tho Assai he has prepared a faTorite drink which ho 
offers you to taste. That carefully suspended gourd con¬ 
tains oil, which lie has extracted from the fruit of another 
species; aud tliat long, elastic, plaited cylinder, used for 
squeezing dry the Mandiucca pulp to make his bread, is 
made of tho bark of one of tlio singular limbing palms, 
which alone can resist for a considerable time the action 
of tlie TOisonous juice. In each of these cases a species is 
selected better adapted than the rest for the peculiar pur¬ 
pose to which it is applieil, and often having several dif¬ 
ferent uses which no otlier plant can serve as well; so 
that some little idea may 1)6 formed of how important to 
the South-Americaii Indian must be these noble trees, 
which supply so many daily wants^i^s hu»^is boi 
his food, and his weapons. 


Tho second is a book of more general in¬ 
terest, and it is a good book. Indeed, it is the 
M'ork of a geogsaphical explorer, and of an 
advcnturaiis traveller ns Avell. In bis re¬ 
turn from Parh the ship in which Mr. Wal¬ 
lace sailed was burnt to the edge of the wat(?r. 
The author and crew ^^ere [)icked up, ailer 
flouting flve days on the Atlantic in an open 
boat. The volume is an improvement upon 
the ordinary personal narratives.” That Mr. 
Wallace writes us a naturalist is inferred from 
his other work. As a g<'Ogr:ipher he has 
given the best account of the most important 
feeder of the Rio Negro, viz. the Napes. 


Narrative of a Journey round the Wo, By F. Geustacker. 3 Vols. London : Hurst and 

Blackett. ^ 


This is one of Herr Geratiickcr’s, the Gorman 
tourist, clever and amusing books of travel. 
It records the author’s adventures in tho course 
of a winter passage across the- Andes to Chili; 
his visits to tho gold regions of California and 
Austmlia, the Southern Islands and Java; 
and it would certainly b^ worthy of a longer 
notice tlian the one we can afFord to give it, 
were it really and truly an l^iiglish work, and 
not, as we regi'ct to say is th^ca'C, a transla¬ 
tion from the German, which the ingcimity 
of the publisher has palmed off on the i>ublic 
as an original production. 'J'he practice which 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have adopted in 


this instance, is neither new nor rare ; but it is 
so injurious to the real interests of good litera- 
turo, that we cannot mention the fact without 
some animadveraions. It is the publication of 
books under false pretences, and, like every 
fraud, it cairies its own punishment with it. 
As far as we are concerned, we should certainly 
hnvc had a good deal to say in flivour of Herr 
Geratackcr’s book, had it been brought out as 
what it is—an able translation, but still a trans¬ 
lation of a work of which the original may be 
had at a much Iowct price than the one charged 
for the English edition. 


A. Treatue on the Science of Alusic, By David M. G, S. Reeves. Novello: Dean Street, 

Soho. 


Music is composed of three distinct branches 
of knowledge. The first, which, in coinmoi^ 
parlance, constitutes nearly all that is requisite 
to make a musician, consists in the mechanical 
finger dexterity requisite to enaMe u persim 
to play well on b musical instrument. This 
proficiency is generally acquired only by long 
practice and indomitable perseverance, aided, 
^no doubt, by natural tdste and feeling. The 
second, is technically denominated ** counter¬ 
point,” or the laws of composition. The thiid, 
18 the mathematical knowledge which gives 
the n asuns for the rules of the last, and is 
mainly deduced from an investigation into the 
laws which regulate the vibration of mu*iical 
BtringH, or sounding columns ^f air. Now, 
a proficiency in the merely mechanical art of 
pla)ing on an instrument may he, and often is, 
acquind by those who are utterly ignorant 
of the laws of counlcipoint, or the vibrations of 


strings; while, on the other hand, though we 
believe every composer musk be able to play 
passably on some instrument, yet we mudi 
question whetbcr*Mozart or Rossini ever had 
the sliuhtest glimmering of the mathematical 
part of their science. 

The present work is an attempt, and not, 
on the whole, an unsuccessful one, to-convey 
a competent knowledge of the two first branches 
of music, with the addition of a little insight 
into the iliird. 

Oui' author’s first definition is, however, 
objectionable. He tells us that a note is any 
musical sound ” (but this is idem per" idemp 
and tells ns nothing, for we want to know what 
a “ musical sound ” is), that is,” he proceeds, 
"any sound giving pleasure to the ear,” A 
lover’s whisper may give a great deul of 
pleasure to the eaj*, and, in a poetical sense, 
may therefore be very musical, but not in the 
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sense of a rigid definition. We will endeavour 
to convey a more clear idea of what a musical 
note really is. In tapping sharply any two 
substances together (pavid^-stoues, if you 
like), a rattle is distinguishable by the ear. 
As soon as the number of these tappings ex¬ 
ceeds about thirty in a second, the rattle passes 
into a pleasurable sound; this we call a 
musical note. Why it should be pleasurable 
is a mystery we cannot solve: we only know 
the fact. The point where the rattle ceases 
and the musical note begins, is the lowest, or 
most bass note, which the ear can detect j and 
there is reason to think that this point varies 
in different individuals. 

With the above exception, the first elem^- 
tary chapter, on the scale, keys, tiiiie, and ac¬ 
cent, is cleverly done. The second chapter 
treats of chords, and the knowledge connected 
with them is imparted in a form sufficieTitly in¬ 
telligible. The curious fact is noticed, that an 
uiibrokoii succession of concords soon proves 
cloying and wearisome to the car, and that it 
is necessary occasionally to give relief by the 
judicious interposition of a discord—a fact of 
wonderful and extensive significance in the 
moral government of the world. The discords 
arc classed by the musical intervals they con¬ 
tain, anti an elaborate table is given of all 
those most in use. 

The onlinary rules of composition are then 
given, illustrated by many excellent examples 
from eminent composers. Thus we arc intro¬ 
duced, at tile onset, to tlie grand rule of coni- 
pusilion which prohibits the employment of 
comecutice fifths. Our uutlior tells us in a 
note that no reason has been assigned fur this 
rule ; but lluusseaii, llamcau, and Holder, 
tlie authors wliom lie seems to have principally 
consulted on this topic, were not very likely to 
slake his thirst in this respect. Had he studied 
with attention Herschcll’s admirable article 
on Sound ” in the “ Enclyclopaedia Metro- 
politana he would not have hazai'ded this 
assertion. The explanation * there given is, 
however, much too abstruse and mathematical 
to he here introduced. 

The resolution and preparation of discords 
is also explained at some length, as well as the 
nature of cadences. The latter is a very diffi¬ 
cult and elaborate part of the theory of music, 
and yet many wlio take a delight in the prac¬ 
tice of the art probably know nothing about 
cadences: just as a fine building, or a fine 
picturl, may be admired by those who possess 
no knowledge of architecture or of art. In all 
these cases, however, there cannot be the 
smallest doubt but that their pleasure would be 
much enhanced by ^ comprehension of the 
rules on which the ai*t is based. In the fourtii 
chapter, all the chords are considered separately 


and individually, and their effect is illus¬ 
trated by examples drawn from the greatest 
musters of Harmony. The splendid passage 
from Haydn’s Creation ** well illustrates the 
effect of minor chords^ ns contrasted with the 
major. The impn ssivc words of Scripture, 
**Aad God said, Let there be light; and there 
was light,” is here embodied in musical sounds. 
The grailuardawning of tlic nascent light is 
expressed by a few minor chords, and then its 
full flood is poured upou us in a burst of major 
chords. 

Tlie fifth chapter, on the ratios involved in 
music, and on temperament, is the only one in 
which the theory of music, in the matliematicul 
sense, is at all gone into. This is the most 
meagre and un^aiislactory part of the work. 
The pitchf that is, the highness ” or lowness 
of a note, depends upon the length of the vi¬ 
brating string : thus, if one string vibrate twice 
as quick, or twice as many times in a second, as 
anoihor, the former will bo the octave note of 
the latter. Here there is no confusion when 
the notes arc struck together, in short, wo rattle^ 
and the quick continuity of beats which is 
essential to the proiluction of a musical sound 
is-not inf ringed. The question then is, What 
lengths of strings to interpolarc between these 
two, so as to produce the musical scale ? From 
what has ju’ocedcd, it will not be difficult to see 
that the oftener the coincidence occurs between 
the vibrutiuris of two strings, the less rattle will 
there be. In the octave there is none. Take 
the next must simple relation; it is that of 
2 lo 3. Accordingly, suppose one string to 
vibrate twice, wliile the other is vibrating three 
times: you will have the fiftlh which is the 
concord next must perfect to the octave. By 
pursuing this principle all tlie notes in the scale 
are obtainable. 

In the above remarks we’havc somewliat po¬ 
pularized the author’s explanations as to the 
ratio'<, or relations between the lengths of the 
strings forming the musical scale. We will now 
let him speak for himself. 

Oil vxainiiiatinii of tlirsie ratios, it vill be obvions 
that they arc all based on tbo four lowest jiritnc niim- 
bers, 1, 2, 3, 0; or, in ntlier words^ou the ratios boruo 
to 1, by 2, 3, and 5; and that there is not a single in¬ 
stance in which any of the higher prime numbers, such 
as 7, 11, 13, Ac., is concerned. * 

Tiiis is a remarkable fact; and such as to suggest the* 
conception that the scale might possibly have originated 
in a course of invention, of which the leading idea was, 
that of applying the lowest possible prime numbers to 
the formation of a system of sounds, separated from each 
other by such distances of pitch as are found suitable to 
the human voice, and sufficient in number for the pur¬ 
poses of song. It is by no means intended to express 
an opinion that such was in fact the history of the ma^ 
ter. The evidence, indeed, that exists on tho subject 
tends to the conclusion, that the scale is due to no 
single idea or single inventor, but was in the nature of 
a satisfactory and final improvement upou preceding 
arrangement, by which it hod been iu part anticipated 
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But, l)owc\'Gr tills may be, it will be both useful and 
curious to endeavour to trace the progress by which 
the single idea, that has been referred to, might in 
the nature of things have led somo particular inventor 
to this great discovery. 

He shall be supposed then to set out by tahing a 
string sounding some particular note, as C. His next 
step would be to take another string, ^hose vibrations 
would be to the vibrations of the iirstas2: Is and ho 
would find that this sounded C, the octave ascending, 
which his car would fuel as Riibstantially the same 
sound, so that the first note would return, as it*were, 
intu itself: and tiioiigh he migiit go higher or lower 
by the repealed* use of the same numbers, 1 and 2, 
ascending and descending—for example, by resorting to 
strings wliirh should vibrate in propoition to C as 4 : 1, 
or as ^: 1, these would still produce only new repeti¬ 
tions nr octaves of the first note, yielding siibstautially 
the same sound. 

To obtHtn new notes, therefore, he would be obliged 
to resort to the next lowest prime number, 3, by talcing 
a string which should \ibrate in proportion to C as 3:1. 
This would produce a note in the second octave ascend¬ 
ing. vi?.. the octave commencing with C; for 0 is to C, 
as 2: 1, hikI the 8th above it would consequently be as 
4:1; and, therefore, 3:1 would fall between these, or, 
ill other woids, within the limits of the second octave 
asccMiding. But the interval between this note and 0 
would be too great to suit the voice or car, so far as 
ordinary musical purposes arc concerned. It would bo 
necessary, tlierefure, to lower this new note, so as to 
bring it within the first octave; and this might be done 
by the application of number 2, or, in other words, by 
resorting to a string which should vibrate as .J: 1, which 
would give him G in the first octave. If he were now 
again to einploy number 3, by taking another string 
vibrating thri'c times as ofhm as string 3, viz. as 9: 1, 
it would sound a note in the fourth octave ascending, 
which, bedog much too remote from the original note, 
Would require to be lowered; and this might be done 
by an application of number 2 to the third power, viz. 
by rosorring to n string vibrating ^th as often as string 
9 (or as |{: 1); and this would bring the new note down 
within the compass of the first octave, when it would 
become note B in the first octave. 

BesiTting now (for the present) mirnber 3, and taking 
5 instead; suppose him to resort to another string vi¬ 
brating in pioportiori to C as 5 :1. This string would 
roducc a note in the third octave ast*(-ndiiig, which, 
ring lowered (upon tfie same principle as in the former 
cases) two octavos by the application of number 2 to the 
second power, so as te be expressed by 1, would be¬ 
come Vi ill (lie first octave. And if he were to apply* 
to this same string 5, the former number of 3, taking 
a string which should vibrate in proportion to C as 
15: I, it would produce a note in the fourth octave 
ascending, which, being lowered by the application of 
2 to (lie third poweV, so as to be expressed by V^lt 
would becoiiu* B in the first octave. 

He wophl thus have obtained C, J), E, 0, B, ; and 
in order to obtain two other notes, such as would divide 
tile large intervals at present left between K and G and 
btitween 0 and B, as well as increase the variety of 
sounds, he might recur again to the number 3, and take 
another string, the vibrations of which should be in the 


deteendit^ series, viz. as J: 1, so that this^ string would 
be exactly as much below string 1, as string 1 wu be¬ 
low string 3. This new string would yield a note in the 
second octave descenflingi which, being raised (upon the 
same principle that the note was lowered in the former 
cases) two octaves by the application of number 2 to 
the second power, so as to oe expressed by §: 1, would 
become F in the first octave. And if he were next to 
apply to this same string of § the number 5 (for number 
3 would 01)1^ produce the key-note again, viz. $: 1, and 
its application Would consequently be useless), he would 
have a note fulling within the first octave, and standing in 
relation to the key-note as ^: 1; which note so obtained 
would be A, and the first octave would consequently be 
cumplete. 

In the last chapter, on The prinnipio on 
wliich music pleases the car,” the subject of 
tlic derivation of the scale, as connected with 
musical sounds, is entered into more at len<Ttli, 
and the whole chapter is well worthy the atten¬ 
tion of the curious in such matters. Still the 
author does not seem to have approached the 
most difficult and recondite part of his subject, 
viz. the mathematical investigation of i lie laws 
M'liich govern the vibrations of soiiiiding bodies, 
and of strings in particular; nor are wo any- 
where told the reason why the same string may 
vibrate in “«ode/»,”a8 they are called, and thus 
produce several sounds, called tint Imnmmic*, 
at one and the same time as the original note. 
Upon tliin principle, also, depend'i the for¬ 
mation of the curious and heautiful figuro.s 
wliich fine sand assumes when strewn upon 
the sounding-board of a piano, the sand re>tiiig 
on the nodcHf or ])!aces of comparative rest in 
the vibrating-board. Nor bus Mr. Reeves 
touched upon the vibration of sounding co¬ 
lumns of air in wind instruments; orexpluiiied, 
as he might easily have done, that the pitch of 
the note produced in such casc'is in proportion 
to the length of the sounding column so vi¬ 
brating. 

However, we cordially recommend the work 
as far as it goes; and it will not be much less 
useful, or less popular, on account of the omis* 
sions we have pointed out. Full iiinely-niiic 
out of every hundred, who have a taste for 
music, care little for the more exiilted science 
on wltich its principles arc based. To the hun¬ 
dredth, who does possess the wish and th<! taste 
to pursue the suldect into its highest regions, 
the ai ticle by Sir John Hcrschell, above alluded 
to, and the more popular French work of 
Chladni, will supply all that is wanting in the 
work of Mr. Reeves. 
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On tliB Remote Cause of Epidemic Diseases, By John Parkin. M.D. Parts I. and 11. 
Hatchard. • 

The Cause of Blight and Pestilence in the Vegetable Creation; and the ‘Prevention and 
Treatment ofDisea^ in the Potato and other Crops, By tho same Author. 


Thr proodmate cause of cholora and other 
pestilences wc record. It is filth. Where ])<*o- 
pie can be clean the cholera cannot'grow, and 
.. the plaj^ie did not kill. 

The remote cause of Epidemic Disease re¬ 
mains, we fear, still unknown, even tliouprhDr, 
Parkin, in the above treatise!, dwlarcs his con¬ 
viction that he lias unravclh*<l the mystery. 
With ^at pei*sovomnco in roseiirch, and an 
enthusiastic positive mind, he has worked hanl 
^ at meteorological scneuce to bend the elements 
to support a theory peculiar to 4hnBeIf, and 
certainly not adopted hy any of his professional 
hrelhren in this country. The remote cause of 
epidemics, and indeed of all disease, Dr, Par¬ 
kin conceives to be volcanic action, and the 
elimination of gases from the eaillf a surfiuio. 
To the same cause ho attributes the murniin in 
cattle, and the epidemic which has d('stroy(*d 
our jmtatoes, and is now extending itself to the 
vine. Although Dr. Parkin's style is at times 
obscure, and the violent assumptions nec<'ssary 
to bring out his case oblige! us to refuse our 
assent to his theory, we have rievertlicless 
.^derived irmeh ph'asure, and some profit, iu the 
perusal of his writings. The cntluisaism he. 
has dis])layed in writing and publishing so 
much upon the subject is worthy of all praise. 


To thoso who have time and a taste for such 
I'oiidiug as this'(aiid thei*e are many such) we 
can nicmnmend the ■works as inten?sting exer- 
cist's in the right list! of nmson. It may be 
m;e(!ssary, perhiips, that the render be somewhat 
aetpiainU'd with chemistiy and the laws of 
matter, or he will he talking for granted some 
few little assertions of Dr. Parkin's which will 
not quite stand the h'st of scientific investiga¬ 
tion. Of prevention and cure but little is said 
in these volumes. It would a]>pear, however, 
tiiat tlie same oneness of thought shown in the 
working out of the theory has iiiHiicnecd the 
Doctor in his directions in this i*e8pect. Car- 
bonie-acid gas is the antidote for human cho¬ 
lera, and carbon and its combinations the cure 
for the Vegetable Epidemic. In both—ani¬ 
mal and vegetable—sonic benefit lias perhaps 
b<!eii elfcctt'd by this treatment; but that they 
have imdoubtedly failed as Hpccifics the conti- 
nuanre of tlu^c! <lrcadful pestilences fully testi¬ 
fies. There irill he no spiicific hut cleanliness 
and purity of living: ihcst!, and a well-regu¬ 
lated life, free from cxc(!SSOs and frae from 
want, will enable us all to await in confidence, 
ami liope. the passover of this modern de¬ 
stroyer. 


Memoirs of John Aheniethy^ t\ It. S, By 

I^oiidon: 

John AnEUNEinr is remembered by all who 
can recoUect the fii’st quarter of tliis century as 
a prosperous surgeon, of coarsely eccentric 
manners, and the lather or putative father of 
a dinmal succession of anecdotes, which su])- 
plied paragraphs to the journals and gossip to 
the Lomlon dinner-tables, lie was the son of 
a London merchant; he y^as born in 17(>4; he 
was sent to Wolverhampton School; he was 
bound apprentice to Sir Charh'S Blickc at the 
age of fitloen; and was appointed assistant-sur¬ 
geon to St. Bai*tbolomew’s Hospital in 1787. 
Here he gtive lectures, wrote professional 
essays, and obtained some practice; and iu 
1799 removed to Bedford Row. Jlere he got 
married; here lie wrote “My Book,” which 
w'as a “ treatise on the constitutional causes of 
local diseases;” and here he conducted all those 
curious dialogues, which, uiule^the name of 
“ Mornings in Bedford Row,” used to amuse 
the town and disgust or .terrify his patients. 

His course of practice is said by his biogmpher 


Gkohoe Macilwain, F.R.C.S. 2Vo1s. 

1853 . 

to have been never to bleed or -to operate when 
there w'as fair reason to avoid it, und never to 
take fees from persons whom he suspected of 
not being able to afford it. He made a good 
fortune, and died in 1831. 

Thei'e is nothing in such a career worthy of 
biography. Medical men will read the work 
before us witli intci*e6t und profit; hut tbc non- 
professional public will take it up only with the 
hope of finding in it a collection of “ Abernc- 
tluHtiu,” and ihcy will b(>, upon the whole, dis¬ 
appointed. The anecdotes are not numerous, 
and not new, but we will cull a few of them. 

Here is a scene that would liave delighted 
Moliere:— 

TUK TWO nOCTOBS. 

On one occasion, Sir .lames Karle, his senior, was ro- 
ponod to havo j^iven Abcrnethy to understand that on 
the occurreuco ul‘ a certain event, on which he would 
obtain an accession of projK-rty, he Sir James, would 
cerUiinly resi|];n the surKuoncy of the hospital. About 
the time that tho event occurred, Sir James, liappening 
one day to call on Aboruotby, was reminded of what he 
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had been nndcrstood to have promised. Sir James, how« 
erer, liaring, wc suppose, a different impression of the 
facts, denied erer having given amy such a pledge. The 
affirmative and negative were more than once exchanged, 
and not in the most courteous manner. When Sir James 
was going to take his leave, Abernethy opened the door 
for him, and as he had always something ouaint or hu¬ 
morous to close a conversation with, he said, at parting: 
** Well, Sir James, it comes to this : you say that you 
did not promise to resign tlie surgeoncy at tlie ho^ital, 
I, on the contrary, affirm that you did; now all I have 
to add is,-the liar 1" 

The illustrations of the Abernethy lectures 
have long been current in the profession. 

TUE KAMGLSn OFFICKB. 

** Ah, said he, ** there is no saying too much on the 
importance of recollecting the course of large arteries; 
but I will tell you a case. There was an officer in the 
navy, and as brave a fellow as ever stepped, who in a sea- 
fight received a severe wound in the shoulder, which 
opened his axillary artery. Ho lost a large quantity of 
blood, but the wound was staunched for the inouicnt, and 
ho was taken below. As ho was an officer, the surgeon, 
who saw he was wounded severely, was about to attend 
to him before a seaman who had been just brought down, 
But the officer, though evidently in great pain, said, 

* Attend to that man. Sir, if you'pleaso; T can wait. 
Well, his turn Ccimc, the surgeon m^e up his mind that 
a large artery had been wounded ; but as there was no 
bleeding, dressed the wound, and went on with his busi- 
n(^. The officer lay very faint and exliaustcd for some 
time, and at lei^h began to rally again, when tlic bleed¬ 
ing returned. The su^eon was immediately called, and 
not knowing where to fmd the artery, or what else to do, 
told the officer he must amputate his arm at the shoulder 
joint. The officer at once calmly submitted to this addi¬ 
tional but unnecessary suffering; and, as the operator 
proceeded, asked if it would be long. Tlie surgeon replied 
that it would be soon over. The officer rejoined; * Sir, I 
thank God for it!’ but he never spake more.” 

Amid&t the death-like silence of tbo class, Abernethy 
calmly concluded: “I hope you will never forget the 
course of the axillary artery.” 

The next story is an old acquaintance, but 
we have lieard it much better told. Theautlior 
forgets that the occasion was a bet dinner of a 
rump and dozeiN, which came off at Richmond. 

THE HAJOK. 

Few old pupils will forget the story of the Major who 
had dislocated bis jaw. 

This accident is a very simple one, and easily put right; 
but having once happened, is ant to recur on any unusual 
ezteusioD of the lower jaw. Abernethy used to represent 
this as a frequent occurrence with an hilarious Major; 
but 08 it generally happened at mess, the surgeon went 
round to him and immediately put it in again. One day, 
howler, the Major was dining about fourteen miles from 
the regiment, and in a hearty laugh out went liis jaw. 
They sent for the medical man, whom, said Abernethy, 
we most call the apothecary. Well, at first ho thought 
that the jaw was dislocated, but he began to pull and to 
■hew that he knew nothing about the proper mode of 


putting it right again. On this the Maior began to be 
very excited, and vociferated inarticulately in a strange 
manner; when, all at once, the doctor, as if be bad just 
hit on the nature of the case, suggested that the Major's 
complaint was on bis brain, and that be could not in 
his right mind. On hearing this, the Major became 
furious, which was regarded as confirmatory of th e doc¬ 
tor's opinion: they accordingly seized him, confined him 
in a strait-waistcoat, and put him to bed, and the doctor 
ordered that the barter should te sent for to shave the 
head, and a blister to be applied ** to the part affected.” 

The Majir, fairly beaten, ceas^ making resistance, 
but made the best signs his situation and his imperfect., 
articulation allowed for pen and paper. This being nailed 
as indicative of returning rationality, was proeved; and 
as soon as he was sufficiently freed from his bon^, he 
wrote—** For God's sake send for the suigeon of the regi¬ 
ment." This was accordingly done, and the jaw readily 
reduced, as it had been often before. “ I hope,” added 
Abernethy, ** you will never forget how to reduce a dislo- . 
cated jaw." ^ 

Abernethy's version was much more comic. ' 
He used to describe the apothecary as bcin^, even 
from the iirst, quite innocent of all suspicion of 
the real cause of the eccentric appearance of the 
Major^ and the Major as knocked down by one 
of his own guests, who took him for a madman 
when he aproached him with his mouth wide 
open 

or course the Doctor often met his match. 

FOLLOWING ADVICE. 

A lady, the wife of a very distinguislied musician, con¬ 
sulted him, and finding him uucourtcous, said: *^1 had 
heard of your rudeness beforo I came. Sir, but I did not 
expert tills.” When Abernethy gave her the prescrip¬ 
tion, she said: What am I to do with this ?” „ ‘ 

“ Any thing you like. Put it in the fire if you please.” ' 

Tiio lady took him at his word, laid his fee on the 
table, and threw the prescription into the fire, and hastily 
left the room. Abernctliy followed her into the hall, 
pressing her to take back her fee or to let him give her 
another proscription; but the lady was inexorable, and 
left the house. 

The next piece of advice is moi*e sensible 
than physiologically true. 


TianT LACING. 

One day, for example, a lady took her daughter, evi¬ 
dently most tightly laced, a practice which we believe 
mothers now are aware is mli^ievous, but scarcely to 
the extent known to medical men. She complaint of . 
Abernethy's rudeness to her, as well she might; still he 
gave her, in a few words, a useful lesson. “ \^y, Ma- 
dam,” said he, ** do you know there are upwards of tliirty 
yards of bowels squeezed, underneath that girdle of your 
daughter's. Go home and cut it: let Nature have fair 
play, and you will have no need of my advice.” 

We have no doubt that Mr. Macilwain's 
analysis of the Abernethy tracts, and Ids de- 
sciiptions of the lectures, are very good, but we., 
leave these to medical critics. 
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world* By Alexis Soyeh. bimpkin and Marshall. 


If the surprise of Byron were great when he 
“ woke one morning and found himself famous/’ 
still greater must have been the amazement of 
the worthy Soyer, on discovering that he was 
the author of a work, the greater portion of 
whicfi must, we shrewdly suspect, have far ex¬ 
ceeded his comprehension, unless indeed he bo 
the most learned or the most inspired of cooks. 

When the completed volume was first placed 
before him, we can well imagine his bewildered 
look as he paused from the scientific confection 
of a turbati ds lapereau d la Douaridre and 
turned over the hot-pressed leaves. When he 
noted from his own pages the form of Egyp- 
*ian goblets and of Hebrew clmractci*s; when 
he lejiriit the origin of windmills, and tlie way 
in whicli the countrymen of Hannibal con¬ 
cocted tiicir dumplings, or how twenty thousand 
nimble Ethiopians prepared the marriage-feast 
for Nccho I he must, we opine, have been lost 
in mixed feelings of bewilderment and awe. 
If we could possibly imagine that some poor 
literary hack had, for the previous six mouths, 
been sedulously compiling all this learning 
among the other industrious Museum ^fleas, 
and, not strictly abiding by thp letter of his in¬ 
structions, liad collected all that had been ever 
written in any language under the head of 

Aliment,” however limited his personal ac¬ 


quaintance might be with that important sttl> 
ject, we should understand the origin of this 
work better, than we can with the name of the 
cx-cook of tlifi Reform Club upon the title 
page. At some colleges of Oxford may still 
be found hard-reading ** servitors,” who put 
down Sophocles or Herodotus to don tlieir 
tiiAless cups, and take their stations in all humi¬ 
lity as ‘^clerks of the kitchen.” We u-seJ to 
look satlly upon these studeiifs, thus enduring 
indignity for the sake of learning. Those sen¬ 
sations have, we confess, been revived while 
turning over the leaves of the ‘'Pautropheon.” 

M. Soyer, however, has undoubtedly set be¬ 
fore tlui public an Olla, containing as much 
curious and useless lore as a dozen volumes of 
** Notes and Queries.” But with M. Soycr's 
namo upon it, it becomes, moreover, ludicrous. 
Far better would it be lor him to cotihne his 
labours to his cassarolos and salamanders, in¬ 
stead of hiring antiquarian marmitons. 

A “ History of Food ” this book certainly is 
not. It is a compilation of odd recipes, and 
accounts of stranger festivals, culled from all 
uarters, and from every nation that has ever 
ourished under the sun; and we must say tliat 
the wliole affair savours sadly of tlie quackery 
of the age. 


The Human Hair popularly and physiologically considered* By Alexander Rowland; 

with Seven Illustrations.—London: Piper Brothers, 1853. 


The great originator of Macassar Oil, Odonlo, 
Kalydor, and we know not what other marvel¬ 
lous compounds besides, lias at length aocom- 

f dished—what Joh wished his enemy would do — 
le baa written a book. That book has special 
reference to the adornment of the exterior, 
rather than to the edification of the interior of 
the pericranium. It is, like the subject it dis¬ 
cusses, light and superficial. It trea^ not only 
of locks and tresses peculiarly feminine, but 
also of that much graver subject, attracting at 
the present moment no inconsiderable amount 
of attention. Simultaneously with a crisis of 
this kind, some speculative author generally 
appears to turn a popular mania to his own 
ladvai^age. We presume, as.this is the first 
publication on the subject, it u Mr. Rowland’s 
ambition to be the organ of the great beard 
and whisker movement. Fired, no doubt, by 
this noble enthusiasm, he ac^Pcates the cause 
with considerable earnestness. He lauds a 
flowing beard, not only for its hygienic, but 
also for ornamental purposes. 


He asscrls, and with some plausibility, that 
it was not civilization, but ^servile imitation of 
the first George tliat induced our ancestors to 
adopt “ the ridiculous practice of divesting 
their faces of every particle of hair. Prior to 
his reign, such a practice was unknown, and 
would have been scoffed at as preposterous. 
Feelings of rancorous Jiatred and enmity 
towards a neighbouring nation with whom we 
have pei^etualTy come into collision, and over 
whom we have frequently triumphq^l, have 
tended to foster the practice into a preiurlice* 
and to perpetuate it as a national peciiliarity, 
distinguishing us in features, as widely as we 
were Severed in feelings, fram our miscalled 
natural enemies. Intellectual progress and 
general enlightenment arc fast dispelling such 
absurd prejudices, and overcoming such un- 
gcuerous feelings.” « 

This is scarcely so. Though the fashion ot 
removing bristles from our chins may have 
become pretty general somewhere about an hun¬ 
dred and thirty years ago, it would not have 
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been so universally adopted, nor have continued 
80 long in vogue, liad not its convenience been 
universally acknowledged, or bad not the ab¬ 
surdity and incongruity of a flowing beard been 
nt once apparent, upon men who disfigure 
themselves by tlie adoption of our hideous mo¬ 
dern costume. 

If the general feeling of the nation be in 
favour of this manly appendage, there can of 
course be no valid reason against its adoption; 
but in the name of common sense, and of good 
taste^ let us first discard our uncouth dress 
coats, our starched chokers,” and the inverted 
saucepans we bear upon onr heads, or we shall 
be still fitter subjects for ridicule even than now. 
Let an easy, graceful, and becoming garb be 
devised and ado]>ted first, and then let us close 
our razors, and nightly bedew our chins %vith 
Macassar, and stroke our flowing beards. Mr. 
Rowland favours us with a curious statistical 
calculation as to the quantity of flour daily 
wasted in England when men were wont sedu¬ 
lously to sprinkle their venerable boards with 
white dust; hut he does not proceed to inform 
us how many thousand gallons of the Oleum 
Hicini, combined with how much of the JVwc- 
tui'is LytUv and Alkanet root, would be con¬ 
sumed in diligent attrition —tom hs jours qiie 
Dhu fait —upon the downy chins of Young 
England. There," we fancy “ is the ruh”— 
aye there would indeed be nibbing! though, 
perhaps, after all the trouble bestowed upon 
them, many would not deserve— 

** So honourable a f^rave, as to stufF aboteber* cushion, 
or to be entombed in ass's pack saddle!" 

We And, in the book under notice, a variety 
of engravings representing tlie cut and style of 
beard adopted in diflerent ages; others, expla¬ 
natory of the structure and goncrAl appearance 
of the hair as viewed under the microscope 
with which latter forms most of tlie holiday 
visitors at the Polytechnic arc tolerably familiar. 

Mr. Rowland of course devotes many pages 
to the beautiful occipital appendage of the gen¬ 
tler sex; gives a brief liistory, illustrated. by 
drawings, of the various coiffures that have 
prevailed under divers fashions in* diflerent 
countries, from the matted wool of tho Hnttcn- 
«tot, saturated Avith rancid tallow, to the flowing 
golden tresses of the Belgravian belle, devoid 
of all artiflciul aid or meretricious unguents. 
And here he takes occasion to observe, nar 
parenthhef that that peculiar tint of hair 
termed ** golden,” so very rarely met with, 
but, when seen, idolized by painters, has ever 
offered a favorite theme for the laudationof poets 
as widl. In proof of this we have numerous pas¬ 
sages from many British bards. He might 
have culled ii thousand more without adverting 
even to the bards of ancient times. 


From the Comedy of Errors,” for instance, 
he might have given those exquisite lines— 

Spread o'er tho silver waves thy golden hair, and as 
a bed TH take thee, and there lie, 

Or again, from the “ Merchant of Venice:” 

"^those crisped silky golden locks, which make such 
wanton gambols with the wind.' 

From “ Love's Labour Lost ”— 

Her hairs were goUlt crystal the other's eyes, &c. 

“ A similar partiality,” says Mr. Rowland, 
^^for this colour touched with the sun, runs, 
however, through tho great majority of tho 
poets. Old Homer himself, for one, and the 
best painters, have seized with the same instinct 
on golden tresses. 

A walk through any gallery of old masters 
will instantly settle this point. There is not a 
single female Itfjad in the National Gallcr}', be¬ 
ginning with the glorious “ Studies of heads,” 
tlie highest ideal of female beauty, by such an 
idealist as Corregio, and ending with the full- 
bloAvn blondes of the prodigal Rubens,—there 
is not a single black-haircd female head among 
them.” 

This admiration, in all probability, arises in 
both cases, as much from the extreme rarity, 
as from the intrinsic beauty of its object. 

Willing as we are to give the author credit 
for considerable'rcsearcTi—and he cannot lay 
much claim to originality—we still think that 
lie might with advantage liave read more, on 
a subject he claims as his specialitif and has 
studied, as he assures us, for more than fifty 
yeai’S ! As a great portion of the book consists 
of a compilation of anecdotes, most of which arc 
well knownah'eady, he might have interspersed 
them with others from more recondite sources. 

A classical writer-—and now that our very 
cooks quote Hebrew and expound hierogly¬ 
phics, our perfumers, if they will ho literary, 
must look about them—would not have failed 
to liave quoted those beautiful and memorable 
lines of Ovid, or the rhapsody of Apuleius on 
the hair of Woman : he Avould have given a 
dissertation upon tho qualities of the Syrian 
ointment extolled by Horace as b^towing re¬ 
splendent gloss— 

-nitentea 

M'alobaihro Syrio capillos. 
and again, in the Ode to Hirpinus— 

— et rosft 
Canos odorari capillos, 

Dum licet, Assyrioque nardo, 

Fotamus uncti f 

He would have called attention to, and con¬ 
firmed or refuted, tho statements of Pliny re¬ 
specting certain races remarkable for their 
longevity, who^hair is white in youth and 
darkens with age; or, to como down to later 
times, he might nave informed his readers how 
Philip the good, Duke of Burgundy, during a 
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serious illness^ having had his hair cut close 
by order of his physicians, and finding him¬ 
self consequently, on his recovery, ridiculed 
by his friends^ issued a decree, compelling all 
his courtiers and the nobility throughout his 
dominions, to have their hair cropped also, and 
how ono Peter Yasquembach was appointed to 
see that this monstrous ukase was faithfully 
executed. All this—with the indignant leader 
of the Times V of that day, on this aggi*es- 
gion—and much more, he might have descanted 
upon largely. But a moderate acquaintance 
with physiology would have prevented his re¬ 
vival of the absurdity, long since exploded, re¬ 


specting the growth of the hair after death! A 
smattering of chemistry would have checked 
such nonsense, as the discovery of phlogiston” 
in hair, as well os many other mistakes of a 
similar character. 

However, we must not, perhaps, bo hype* 
critical on a treatise of this kind, though we 
confess we should much like to sec what Sir 
Francis Head would make of a subject so pe¬ 
culiarly liis oum. We commend it—not Mr. 
Howland’s book—to his serious consideration, 
and give liiiii full permission to make free use 
of all the hints wc have thrown out. 


ChronicUs, selected fi*om the Originals, of Cartajihilus, the Wandering Jew; endrracing a 
•period of nearly nineteen centuries: now first reoealed to, and edited hy David Hoffman, 
Hon. J. U, D. of Gottegen (We), autlior of some legal and miscellaneous works. [In two 
Series, each of three Volumes.] Series the First—Voll. small quarto. London : "Hosworth, 
Regent Street. 1853. 


Let ns breathe! 

In our July Number (Vol. 11. p. 416) we 
acknowledged th(3 receipt of this weighty vo¬ 
lume of lb. avoirdupois, and 687 pages, and 
promised, if possible,” to digest it lor our last 
Number; but with man all things are not possi¬ 
ble. Wc recover from our six-months* night¬ 
mare to warn our readers, by our own fi-ight- 
fiil example, not to risk rashly tho like hi~ 
digestion. How much more, we ask, is this 
Americanised Teuton going to inflict upon the 
gorged public ? His nrst instalment is before 
119, and it brings down the history of poor 
Laquedem, alias Cartaphilus, to the Annum 
Domini 203,” and the marriage of Prince 
Caracnlla, heir-appurent to His Imperial Ma¬ 
jesty Severns; not a step further! If the laws 
of progression be sure guides in calculation, his 
“Two Series, each of three Volumes,”—small 
quarto though they be,—will never suffice to the 
oiiormons task which the author has set before 
him, of continuing thc.-o Chronicles to the 
coming year of grace in which, if he be spared 
to survive all his readers, he hopes to send liis 
last sheet of copy to the press. 

“Cartaphilus,” by Hoffman, is a bad copy 
of “ Laquedem,” by Dumas, or “ Tjaquedem,” 
by Dumas, is a bad copy of “ Cartaphilus,” 
by Hoffman. We shall not dispute the origi¬ 
nality of either performance. Authors or pla¬ 
giarists, we have judged them both; and our 
criticism of the Frenchman’s romance (Vol. 
11. p. 415) will enable mankind to determine 
the merits of these “CbrolReles” of the Yan¬ 
kee. We make no reservation—no I not even 
as to their respective moralities. The sober 
American is at least on a level, in that regard. 


to the mercurial Gaul. Ono short passa^ 
(p. 280) from one of his reminiscences of life 
with Nero, Petronins, Tigellinus and Co., may 
here bo not unprofitably consulted, 

SiaRoll hath IVtronius (the ArbiterElegantiarum" 
of uY Ncbo) saiil— 

Animus quod perdidit opiate 
At^ie in pradeiita se totns imagine versat. 

?o were never iiitliiiato,.but always liarmouized Buffi- 
<-ieiitly—I deplored his melancholy fate; fur Petronius, 
who never flattercil the emperor, nor Tigellinus, could 
scarce hopo to escape death from either or both—and 
1 had been more fortunate than Petroiiius only bccauso 
MOKK I'OUTIC, AND MOfifi ncfiSTious J and, inorcovcr, 
as his death had brought me into stiTjL uiGBER vatovr, 
I have recorded but little of I’etronius, whom my judg¬ 
ment ^ rather than my liking^ greatly valued} for hU 
habits, though elegant, were KjrraKUKLY pscuuau, and 
I now would make him some, though too feeble amends, 
by stating my conviction that ho had A HOBtu soul, a 
noble genius, and a more koble conhcioubnebs or eec- 

TITUPE, TIIAB ALMOST AMY OTUEn WHO FREQUENTED 
THAT CORRUPT COURT. These my Cluonicles may not soon 
SCO the light, if ever; but I would liavc none suppose that 
Cartaphilus envied Petronius tho iion’oitradlb title of 
Arhitevy so justly conferred by Nero—for in all coub« 
TKOUH society, AND IN ALL MATTERS OP REFINED TASTE, 
PeTRONIUS SELDOM HAS MET IliS EQUAL IN llOMS ! 

Eveiy work has an aim, and a great or large 
work ought to have an aim of correspondiog 
dimension. Wo fail to discover the aim of 
these “ Chronicles of Cartaphilus.” We have 
waded through the fifty-two pages of prefatory 
“ Epistles and Notes,” and we find that Mr. 
Hoffman, as ho poetically tells us— 

» Not for thy goldy CaUfornla, longing— 

But for Bwcot home, with enough—with a Church, — 

and being in fact about to return to Baltimore, 
United States, was reminded, before he WOTt, 
to leave behind him here in London this im- 

G2 
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praitent Jew's narrative of the crimes of pa^an 
Rome in the first two centuries of the Christian 
era, by way of warning to the old country to 
** look to the Jesuits.” (Pp. xlvii—xlix.) If he 
])|8 had any moral less wild, or more practical 
in view, we can only say that we have not 


been fortunate enough to find it. We incline 
strongly to the opinion that Mr. Hoffman has 
been reading the ^‘Juif Errant” of Eugene 
Sue, without any very precise notions of the 
chronology of the same Jesuits. 


Chriitie Johnstone, A Novel. By Charles Reads, Esq. London: Bentley, 1653. 


This is a very clever story, and in one volume. 
The characters are, a Lord ipsden, who disco¬ 
vers that the way to extract honey out of bank 
notes is to give them away; a li^y Barbara, 
who is mcditnvul, and affected, and romantic, 
and much a bore; Chnstic Johnstone, a fisher 
lassie; her lover, a dnjamy painter; and the 
mother of that lover, who, having been a cook 
in Lord Ipwden’s family, cannot endure the 
thought of lier son marrying a peraon of the 
station of Uhnstic!. 

The plot consists of Lord Ipsden curing 
Lady Barbara of her iibsurdities, and Christie 
knocking the gentility out of the retired sewing 
wench by saving her son’s life. 

The merit «>f the story, however, is the 
manner in which it is told. Every thing Mr. 
Reade writes must be clever; but it is not cer¬ 
tain to be popular. Oiir extracts will show 
that the volume is as full of Scotch as the 
Heart of Midlothian.” We are by no means 
certain that our first extract, which shall he u 
specimen of our heroine's power of retailing to 
her neighbours what she has reoil in the books 
lent her by Lord Ipsden will be as amusing 
to our readers as it was to us. The author is 
contrasting two pic-nics—the (fens comme U 
faut, who are devoured by mmii, and the fisher 
lads and lasses, who are enjoying themselves at 
two hundred yards distance after this wise. 

CHEISTIC'S VERSION O? TUR <*MEKCnANT 0» VENICE.” 

** Awcei, lassie, liere are throe weo kists set, the lads 
are to chuse; the ane that chases reichfc is to get Purslia, 
an* the lave to get the bag, and dec baitchclors. Fluckcr 
Johnstone, you tlia*s sae clover, arc yc for euwd, or siller, 
orleodr 

**\8t Fishvfife. ‘GowdfoFme!* 

** %nd ditto. ^ The white siller's my taste.' 

Fluckert *Na! there’s aye some deevelich trick in 
thir lassie'; stories. I shall lie-to till the other lads liac 
chused; the mair part will put Uiemsels oot, ane will hit 
h off rdcht may^, then I shall gio him a hidin, au 
carry off the lass. Yon-hoo !* 

*^Jean Carnie. ‘That's you, Flucker.' 

“ Christie Johnstone. * An div ye really think we aro 
gawn to let you see a* the world cuuso ? Na, lad, ye aro 
patten oot o* the room, like witnesses.' 

“ Plveher. * Then I'd toss a penny; for gien ye trust 
to luck, she whiles favours yc, but gien ye commence to 
reason and argefy^ye're donot* 

“ Christie. * The swtorsluul na your wit, my manny, 
or may-be they bad na a penny to toss, sae ane chused 
the gowd, and ane the siller; but they got an awfu* 
The gold kist had just a skull intUt, an the 
siller a deed caddy's head V 


Chorvo (if Pemales, *He1 he! he!* 

“ Ditto qf Males. ‘ Haw! haw! haw! haw! Ho!' 

“ Christie. ‘ An Porsha putiit the pair of gowks to 
the door. Ihen came Sassanio, the lad fra Veen»c£e, 
that Porsha loed in secret. Vceneece, lasses, is a won 
derful city; the streets o't are water, an the carriages 
are b^ts^-tbat's in Chambers'.* 

“ Flucktr. ‘ Wha are ye making a fool o* T 
“ Christie, ‘ What's wrong f 
“ h'lucher. * Yon's just as big a lee as ever I heerd. 

“ The words wero scarcely out of his mouth ere ho had 
reason to regret them: a severe box on the ear was admi¬ 
nistered by Ills indignant sister. Nobody pitied him. 

Christie. “I'll laernye t’ affront me before a’ tho 
company.' 

Camie. * Suppose it's a lee, there's nae siller 
to pay for it, Flucker.' 

“ Christie. “ Jean, 1 never tell't a lee in a' my days.* 
“Jenn. “ Hiere *s ane to begin with then! Go ahead, 
Custy,' 

“ Christie. * She bade the music play for him, for 
music brightens thoucht: ony way, he chose the Iced kis. 
Open’st, and wasn't there Ponha’s pktur, and a poscy, 
that said, 

“ If you be well pleased with this, 

And ho'd your fortune for your bliss; 

Turn where your Icddy iss, 

And greet her wi’ a loving*^—' {Pause.) 

“ ‘ Kess,* roared the company. 

“ Chorus, led hy Flucker. ‘ llurraih!’ • 

“ Christie {pathetically). ‘ Fluckcr, behave!' 

Sundy Liston {drunk). “Ilur-raili)' Ue then so¬ 
lemnly reUectod. Na! but it's na hurraih,decency re¬ 
quires amen first, an hurriuh afterwards; hero’s ku»in 
plenty, but I boar nae word o’ tlie minister. Yo 'll ob- 
sairve, young woman, that kissin's the prologue to sin, 
and I'm a decent mon, an a grey-headed mon, an your 
licht stories aro no for mo sae if the minister's ua ox- 
pcckit 1 sliall retire—an tak my quiet jill my lane.' 

*‘Jean Camie. * An div ye really think a decent 
cummer like Gusty wad let the lad and lass misbeliave 
tliirscls? Na! lad, the minister's at the door, hut 
(sinking her voice to a confidential whisper) 1 duurna let 
nim him in, for fear he'd see ye hae puttin the enemy in 
your mooth sae aerly. (That's Gusty's word.)' 

“ ‘ Jemmy Drysel,* replied Sandy, addressing vacancy, 
for Jemmy was mysteriously at work in tho kitchen, ‘ ye 
hoe gotten a thougUtfu' wife.' (Then, with a strong re¬ 
vulsion of feeling.) ‘ Dinna let the blackguard in here,' 
cried he, ‘ to spoil the young folks' sporl.’ 

. “ Christie ‘ Awed, lassies, comes a letter to Bassa- 
nio: he rc(^ it, and ^rns as pale as deoth.' 

** A Fishwife. ‘ Gude help us.' 

Christie. ‘Poorsha bdioved to ken his grief* wha 
had a better roicht T ‘ Here's a letter, leddy,' says he, 
‘ the paper *s tho boedy of my freend, like, and every word 
in it a nping wound.' 

“A Fisherman. ‘MaUcy on us.* 

“ Ckristis. ‘ Lad, it was frae puir Antonio: ye mind o* 
him, lasses. Hech! the ill-luck of yon man: no a ship 
come hame; ane foundoed at sea coming fra Tri-po-lis, 
the pirates scuttled another, an' aas ran ashore en the 
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Goodwyus, near Bright helm-^ttanei that's in England 
itsel, I daur tay: sae he could nae pay three thousand 
ducats, an Shylock had grippit him, an* sought the pund 
0 * flosh the breest o' mm, puir body.* 

** Sandy Ziifton. * He trouJd na be the waur o' a wee 
bit hidin, you thundering urang utang; let the man 
aiane ye cursed old cannibal.* 

** Christie. * Porsha keepit her man but ae hoor till 
they were united, an then sent him wi* a pucklo o' her 
aiii siller to Veeneece,and Antonio-^hink of that‘lasses 
—^pairtod on their wedding day.' 

“ Lizzy JohnstoMy ttfi8hw\fey aged 12, ‘ Hech 1 hech! 
it *s lamentable.' 

“ Jean Camie, * I *m saying, mairriage is quick work, 
in some pairts: here there's an awfu’ trouble to get a 
man.' 


“ A young Fuhwife. ‘Ay, is there.* 

“ Omues. * Haw! haw! haw!’ (The fishwife hides.) 
“ Christie ‘ Pill your taupeels, lads and lasses, and 
awa to Veeucece.* 


“ Sandy Liston (sturdily)^ ‘ I '11 
day.' 


no 


gang to sea this 


“ Christie. ‘ Noo, wo are in the hall o'judgment. Here 
aw set the judges, awfu* to behold; there, <«i his Uirono, 
presides the Jiike.' 


“ Flucker. * She *s awa to her Ennglish.* 

Lizzy Johnstone. * Hid wo come to Voeneoco to speak 
Scoeteb, ye useless fuloY* 

“ ChrisHe. ‘ Here, pale and hopeless, but resigned, 
stands the broken inairchaut, Antonio; there wi’ scales 
and kiJiTcs, and revenge in his muiderin eye, stands the 
crewel Jew, Shylock' • 

“ Aweel,’ muttered Sandy, considerately, ‘ 111 no mak 
a disturbance on a wedding day.* 

Christie. ^ They wait for Bdl—I dinna mind his 
nainu—a lacriicd lawyer, ony way; he's sick, but sends 
anc mair laerned still, and when this ane comes, he looks 
not older nor wiser than myscl.* 

“ Fincher. * No possible!’ 

Christie. *Ye need ua be sae sarcy, Flucker, for 
when he comes to his work he soon lets 'em ken—ruus his 
rcii like lightning ower the boend. *This bond's forfeit. 
Is Antonio not able to discharge the money ? ‘ Ay !* 
cries Uassanio, ‘here's the sum thrice told.' Says the 
young judge in a bit whisper to Shylock, ‘ Shylock, there's 
tlirico the money offered thee. Bomairccful,' says heout 
loud, ^ Wlia 'll niak me,' says the Jew body. * Mak yc,’ 
says he: * mairoy is uo a thing ye strain through ascive, 
inun: it droppeth like the gentle due fra heaven, upon the 
place l^iicath; it blesses him that gives and him that 
laks; it becomes the king better than his throne, and 
airthly power is mailt like God's power when niaircy 
seasons justice.* 

**Jiobert Hawy Fisherman. ‘Dinna speak like that 
to mo onybody, or I shall gio ye my boat, an fling my 
nets intil it os yo sail awa.’ 

“ Jean Camie. * Sae he lot the piiir deevil go. Oh! 
yo ken wha could stand up against siecan a uiowcr o* 
Ennglish as thaat.' 

“ Christie. * Uo just said, ‘ My deeds upon my heed. 
I claim the law,* says he: ‘there is no power in the 
tongue o' man to alter mo. 1 stay here on my boend * 

** Saiuly Liston. I hae sat quite! quite 1 liae sat, 
against my will, no to disturb Jamie Drysel’s weddin; but 
ye carry the game ower far, Shylock, my lad. 1 'll just 
mve you bluidy-minded urang utang a hidin, and bring 
Tony 2ff, the ^de, pure spirited creature; an* him, an’ 
me, an' Bassanee, an' Porshee, we 'U all hae a jill the- 
gither.' 

“ He rose, and was instantly seized by two of the com¬ 
pany, from whom he burst ftmouily, after a struggle, 
and the next moment was heard to fall dean from the top 
to the bottom of the stairs. Flacker and Jeon ran out; 
the rest appealed against the interruption. 

** Christ. «Hedi! he'i killed: Sandy Liston’s brake 
hisnedi*' 


“ What aboot it, lassy V said a young fisherman :' its 
Antonio 1 *in fcar^ for; savo him, lassy, if poessible; 
but I doot ye 'll no get him dear o' yon deevdich headum.’ 

‘‘Auld Sandy’s dieap sairvod,'* added he, with all the 
indifference a human tone could eonver. 

' Oh! Cursty,' said Lizzy Jobnstons^rith a peevish 
accent, ‘dinna break the bou^ yarn for naething.' 

“ Flucker {returning). * He's a* reicht.' 

“ Christie. ‘ Is bo no dead?* 

Flucker. ‘Him deed? he's sober^—that *s a* the 
diange I see.* 

“ Kristie. ‘ Con he speak ? I'm asking ye.* 

“ Flucker. ‘ Yos, he can spook.* 

“ Christie. ‘ Wlwt docs he say, puir body?' 

“ Flucker. ‘ Ho sat up, on* sought a jill frae the wife 
—pair body." • 

“ Christie. * Hccb, hech! he was my pupil in the airt 
of sobriety!—awed, the young judge rises to doUver 
the sentence of the court.-—Silence!’ thundered Christie. 
A lad and a lass that were slightly flirting wne discoun¬ 
tenanced. 

“ Christie. ‘ A pund o* that same mairchant's flesh is 
diine! tlie coort awards it, and the law does give it.' 

“ A young Fishic^e. * Thoro I thoucht sac ( he '■ gsun 
to cut him, he’s gaun to cut him; I’ll no can mde.* 
{Exiehat.) 

“ Christie. ‘ There's a fulish goloshcn.—Have by ft 
doctor to stop the blood.'—‘ I see nae doctor in the boend,* 
says the Jow body. 

“ Flucker. ‘ Bait your hook wi' a boend, and ye shall 
catch yon carle's saul. Satin, my lad.' 

“ Christie {with dismal pathos). * Oh, Flucker, dinna 
speak evil o' decgnetics: that's may-l)e fishing for yoursd* 
the noo!—An* ye shall cut the flesh fra* off bis breest.*— 
‘A sentence/ says Shylock: ‘come, prepare.* 

Christie made a d^h en Skylocky and the company 
trembled. 

“ Christie. * Bide a wee,* says the judge. ‘ This boend 
gies }e na a drop o* bluid; tho words expressly are, a 
pund o' flesh! * 

{A Dramatic Pause.) 

**Jvan Carnie {drawing her breath). ‘That's into 
your mutton, Shylock., 

“ Christie {with a dimat pathos). *Ofa, Jean! yen's 
an .awfu* Toolgar esprassiun to (»m fra* a woman's mooth.' 

Could yo DO hae said, intil his bacon?’ said Lizzy 
Johnstone, ronfinning tlin rrnioubtrance. 

Christie. ‘Thou tak your yooud, an' your pund o* 
flesh, but in the cuttin o't, if thou dust shed ono drop of 
Christian bluid—thou di«5t! * 

** Jean Carnie. 

“ Christie. ‘ Thy goods are by the laws of Vceneca 
con-fis-cato, confiscate!" 

“ Then, like an artful narrator, she began to wind up 
tho story mure rapi<lly. 

Sae Shylock got U) be ngsae saucy—* Pay the boend 
thrice,* says he, ‘and letthepuir doevilgo‘ Here it's,* 
says nassiuu<J. -Na; the young judge wadna let him. 

‘ Ho has refused it In oikui court; no a bawliee for Shv- 
lock, but just the forfeiture; an* he daur na takit.’—‘ I Vn 
awa,' says he ‘ The deivil tak ye a’.’—‘ Na! he wasna 
to win clear sac; ance tlioy *d gotten tho Jew on the hep, 
they worried him like good Cbristiani, that 's a fact. 
The judge fand a law that fitted him, for conspiring 
against the life of a citizen: an' he behooved to give up 
boose an* lands, an* be a Christian: you wgs a loor 
drap: he tamed no weel, pair auld villain an' scairlit; 
an’ the lawyers sent ane o' their weary parchments till 
his boose, and the puir auld heathen signed awa his siller, 
an* Abraham, an* Isaac, an* Jacob, on the heed o't. 1 
pity him, an anld, auld man; and his doehter had rin 
off wi’ a Christian lad—they ca* her Jessica, and didn 'fe 
she steal his very diamond ring that his ain lass gied 
him when he was young, an* maybe no lai^^airdhearted.'* 

Every one, however, wUl appreciate the &!•* 
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fowing scene, where Christie, without knowiug 
who^the drowning man is, saves the life of her 
lover. 

TWO IiOTXBS AT 8£A. 

The poor felMr whom Sandy, by aid of his slass, now 
discoTcred to bo in a worn-out condition, was UMut half- 
a-mile east of Newharen pier-head, and unfortunately 
iho wind was nearly due east. Christie was standing 
north-north-east, her boat-hook jammed against the sail, 
which stood as Sat as a knife. 

The natiTM of the Old Town wore seon ponrins down 
to the pier and the beach, and strangers were cofiecting 
like bees. 

“ After wit is ererybody’s wit!”— Old Pt'tjverh. 

Tlio aifoir was in tho Jobnstoucs’ hands. 

** The boat is not going to the poor man,” t^d Mrs. 
Oattv; ** it is turning its back upon him.” 

** She canna lio in the wind’s eye, for as derer at she 
is,” answered a fishwife. 

** I ken wha it is,” suddenly squeaked a little fishwife: 
**it’t Christie Johnstone’s lad—it’s you daft painter fra* 
England. Hech!” cried she, suddenly obserring Mrs. 
Gatty, it’s your son, woman.” 

Tho unfortunate woman gave a fearful scream, and 
flying liko a tiger on Liston, commanded him ** to go 
straight out to sea, and sarc her son.” 

Jean Camio seised her arm. Diy ye see yon boat?” 
cried sho; ** and diy yo mind Cliristic, tho lass, wha’s 
hairt yo hae broken? a weel, woman^f’a jnsf a race 
between ihvth and Cirttfy Johnetone.for your son i” 

Tlic poor old woman swooned dead away: they carried 
her into Christie Johnstone's house, and laid her down, 
then hurried ba(‘k; tho greater terror absorbed the less. 

J>ady Barbara Sinclair was there from I.eith, and see¬ 
ing Lord Ipsilen standing in tho boat with a fisherman, 
sho asked him to tell her wliat it was. Neither he nor 
any one answered her. 

** Why doesn't sho come about, Liston ?” cried Lord 
Ipsden, stumping with anxieW and impaticnco. 

** Sho 'll no bo long,” said Sandy; ** but they Tl mak a 
mess o*t wi’ nc'r a mon i’ tbe boat.” 

** Vc *ro sure o’ thaat ?” put in a woman. 

Aye, about she comes,” said Liston, as tbe sail came 
down on the first tack. He was mistaken: they dipped 
the lug as cleverly as any man in tbe town could. 

If^h! look at her hauling on tho rope like a mon,” 
cried a woman. The s&il flew up on tho other tack. 

** She’s an awhi* lassy,” whined another. 

** He's awa,” groaned Liston, ** he‘s dooo.” 

** No! lie *s up again,” cried Lord Ipsden; ** but 1 fear 
he can't lire till the boat comes to him.” 

Tbe fisherman and tlie TUcuiint held on by each other. 

** He does na see her, or maybe ho *d tak bidrt.” 

” I’d give ten thousand pounds if only he could see 
her. My God, tho man wfi be drowned under our eyes. 
If he but saw her!” 

The words had hardly left Lord Ipsden's Kps, when the 
sound of,a woman’s voice came like an ^oKan note 
across the water. 

** Hurroih!” roared Lieton, and every creature joined 
the cheer. 

**Sbe*ll no let him doe. Ay! she’e in the bows, 
hailing him, an' waving tho lad’s bonnet ower her head 
to gte him courage. Gude blcM ye, lass! Gude bless ye! ” 

Christie knew it was no use hailing him against the 
wind; hut the moment she got the wind, she £rted into 
tbe bows, and pitched in its highest key her full and 
brilliant voice: after a moment of suspense she received 
proof that she must be heard by him, for on the pier 
now hung men and women, clustered liko b^, breatbJess 
with an^oty, and tho moment after she hailed the 
drowning mai^shc saw and heard a wild yell of applause 
burst from the pier, and the pier was more ^stant tban 
t^jman. She snatched Flucker’s cap, planted h^ foot 
0 / ^e gunwale, held on by a rope, hailed the poor follow 


again, and waved the cap round and round her head to 
mee Um coumge; and in a moment, at tho sight of this, 
thousands of voices thundered back their cheers to her 
across the water. Blow wind-spring boat—and you, 
Christie, still ring life towards those despairing cars, and 
wave hope to those sln^g eyes; cheer the boat on, you 
thousand that look upon wis action. Hurrah! from 
the pier; Hurrah! from the town; Hurrah! from the 
shore. Hurrah! now, from the very ships in the roads, 
whose crews are swarming on the yards to look: five 
minutes ago they laughed at you: throe thousand eyes 
and hearts hang upon you now: ay, these are the mo¬ 
ments we live for! 

And now dead silence. The boat is within fifty yards: 
they are all three consulting together round the mast: 
an error now is death: his forehead only seems above 
water. 

** If they miss ^m on that tack?” said Lord Ipsden, 
significantly, to Liston. 

** Ho 11 never see London Brigg again,” was tbe whis¬ 
pered reply. 

They carried on till all on shore thought thoy would 
run over him, or past him; but no,*at ten yards distant 
they were all at tho sail, and had it down liko lightning; 
and then Fluckcr sprang to the bows, the other boy to 
the helm. 

Unfortunately there were but two Jobnstoacs in tho 
boat; and this boy, in his hurry, actuallv put the helm 
to port instead of to starboard. Cfhristic, who stood amid- 
sh^s, saw tbe error: sho sprang aft, flung tho boy from 
.the helm, and Jammed it hard a-starboard with her foot. 
Tho boat answered the helm, but too late fur Fluckor; the 
man was four yards from him as the boat drifted by. 

** He ’b a de^ mon! ” cried Liston, on the shore. 

Tho boat’s length gave one more little chance: the 
after-part must drift nearer hint, thanks to Cliristio. 
Flucker fiew aft, flung himself on his back, and seized his 
sister's petticoats. 

** blinff yourself ower the gunwale; ye'll uo hurt: I’se 
baud yo.** 

Sho flung hersdf boldly over the gunwale. The man 
was sinking: her nails touched his hair, her fingers en¬ 
tangled themselves in it: she gave him a powcrfol wrench 
and brought him alongside: the boys pinned him like 
wild cats. 

Christie darted away forward to the mast, passed a rope 
round it, threw it the boys, and in a moment it 
under his shoulders. Christie hauled on it from tho fore 
thwart: tlie boys lifted him, and they tumbled him, 
gasping and gurgling like a dying salmon, into tbe 
bottom of the boat, and flung net, and jackets, and sail 
over him, to keep the life in him. 

The ending is in this wise— 

. THE HOTBEa. 

She came in amongst tho groups a changed womans 
her pallor and her listlessness were gone—the old light 
was in her eye, and the bright colour in her cheek, and 
■ho seemed hardly to touch the earUi. ** I'm just droukit, 
losses,” cried she gaily, wringing her sleeve. Every eye 
was upon her: dia she know, or did she not know, what 
■he hM done? 

Lord Ipsden stepped forward; the people tacitly M- 
cepted him as the vcnicle of their curiosity. 

** Who was it, Christie ?” 

“ 1 dinna ken, for my pairt I” 

Mrs. Oatty came out of the house. 

**A handsome young follow, I hope, Christie?” re¬ 
sumed Lord Ipsden. 

To maun ask Flucker,” was the reply. ** I could 
no tak muekle notice, ye ken,” putting her hand Iwfore 
her eve, and half smiling. 

** Well I I hear he is very good looking; and I hear 
you think so too.” 

She glided to him, and looked in his face. He gave a 
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twAnning imile. The girl looked quite perplexed. 
Suddenly she gate a riolent start. 

Chrotie! vhere is Christie T had cried a well-known 
Toioe. Uo had learned on the pier who hod saved him; 
he h^ slipped up among the boats to find her; he could 
not find his hat~-he could nut wait for it*^hiB dripping 
hair shewed where he had been: it was her lore, wnom 
she had Just saved out of dei^'s very jaws. 

She gave a cry of love thWwent through every heart, 
high or low, young or old, that heard it. And she went 
to mm, through the air it seemed; but quick os she was, 
another was as quick: the mother had seen him first, 
and she was thero. Christie saw nothing. With another 
cry, the very key-note of her great and loving heart, she 
fiung her arms round —^ hirs. Gatty, who was on the 
same errand as herself. 

** Hearts are not stoel, and steel is bent; 

Hearts are not flint, and flint is rent." 

The old woman felt Christie touchier. She turned 
from her son in a moment, and wept upon her neck. 
Her lover took her hand and kissed it, and pressed it to 
his bosom, and tried to speak to her; %ut all he could do 
was to sob and choko—and kiss her baud again. 


** My daughter! *' sobbed the old woman. 

At that word Christie clasiKHl her quickly; and then 
Christie began to cry. 

“ I am not a stone,” cried Mrs. Gatty. ** I gave him 
life; but yon have saved him from death Oh! CUbles, 
never make her repent what she has done for you.” 

She was a wouuin after all; and prudence and pn^u- 
dice malted Uko snow belbro her heart. 

There were not many dry cyes^loast of all the heroic 
Lady Barbara's. 

Thci-e IS in this little story thought and 
common sense, and an honest hatred of the 
modem cant of pretending to admire^ or per¬ 
haps ignorantly admiring, whatever is incom¬ 
prehensible; and, moreover, there is^ very 
powei*ful writing. Our extracts give but u 
faint notion of the merit of the book. If wo 
mistake not, the author is destined to win 
larger laurels than he has yet worn. 


Thfi Hermit, A Novel, by Kmilie Caulen, Author of “The Birthright,*' Events of a 

Y(ar,** &c. 4 vols. Newby. 


It is not over}' reader who knows that Miss 
Carlcn isti Swede, and that “The Hermit** is 
a translation. Having said thus much, how¬ 
ever, and added that the title-page says not a 
word of the fact of the novel not being an 
originril work, wc proceed to notice “The 
Hermit*’ Bimjily ns a work of fiction. 

A believer in the metempsychosis would as¬ 
suredly assign to this Swedish maiden a right 
of mctaphysicol inheritance from a curlew or 
Mother Carey’s chicken. Here arc four vo¬ 
lumes of a most cxcc'llcntly-constructcd and 
amusing story, ilic various scenes in which 
never fur one instant leave the sea or sea-shorc. 
Perhaps, however, the talc was originally 
conceived by Thetis, and written witli a pen 
from the pinion of a seagull. The original 
version may have been printed in shell 
type, composed by Triton.s, published by 
some GlnncuB assuming a Swedish Newby’s 
name, puffed by Eolus, and reviewed by Nep¬ 
tune. The soa, and nothing but the sea, is the 
theme, and wo assure our readers a theme 
which plays most eloquent music upon the 
best feelings of the heart and the affections. 
It is no slight praise to affirm, that, notwith¬ 
standing the length of the story, the interest is 
sustained from first to last. Without pretend¬ 
ing t(k describe the intricacies of the narrative, 
the bare outline of the plot is as follows:— 

A fugitive from the world and his own con¬ 
science makes his home on a barren but shel¬ 
tered rock on the coast of Sweden: his wife 
and child are his only companions. He has 
evidently committed some fearful crime, which 
even tlic dear associates of his solitary 110111*3 


are not allowed to comprehend. Pending the 
boyliood of their son, the sketches of smuggling 
on tliose desert coasts am highly amusing, 
while the description of a ccrlniii Dame Storm- 
born, at whoso house the youth is studying /or 
a cadetship, remind one of an interior by Micris, 
so truthful and so elaborate is its colouring. 
The limn now ajiproacbes for our boro, Grorgo 
Lc(.«lci’, to go fortli into the world, and his 
mollier Iiaviiig died, tlic lone fugitive is left 
with only tlic sighing winds of heaven and the 
soa waves for his companioiH. 

In the natural couive of things George T^ets- 
h;r has left his heart behind him; and well ho 
might, for the jirotty Faimy possesses all the 
quaUtios to win a sailor’s love, being fair, domes¬ 
tic, ]»iquant, and high-spirited; a capital hand at 
helping the revenue-officers into a mess, and 
quite as willing to take an oar as to bake a cake 
for George—performing the latter operation 
with a sly and malicious hint that it is intended 
for the yacht-licubmuTit. Time wears on, and 
George Lctsler achieves the summit of his am¬ 
bition, and becomes master of his o\vi vessel, 
and, forgetful of former ties, falls in lovo witli 
his patron’s daughter. The last object of his 
a/feclions is a dark beauty, of course diamc- 
tric-dly opposite to the fair one at home; but 
having a capacious heart and a sailor’s capri¬ 
cious nature, he manages to love both the 
Minna and the Brenda. Here the story is 
managed with great delicacy and knowledge 
of human passions and impulses. 

At Icngt];, after many adventures by flood 
^though never by field), the mystery of bis 
lather’s life is revealed, and he eventually mar* 
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lies liotli liis old love and Ins new love! But 
Sturt not, f(iir, and, if fair, most interested 
rc:idor: he does not marry them both at once, 
but *06 after the other; nor is he united to the 
blonde till after the brunette has met a watery 
grave in rushing to his rescue one stormy night 
at sea. 

In some hands a plot so constructed would 
present features by no means agreeable; but the 
authoress has used her materials with so much 
fact and vigour, that the reader is carried on 
to the end, only sorry that this most excellent 
and well-told talc has come to a conclusion. 

Some of tlie descriptions are graphic in the 
extreme: the only fault we can injustice find, 
consisting in the reiteration of certain words, 
owing to carelessness of translation. The word 
“Ay,” .for instance (always spelt wrong), is 
sprinkled so lavishly in the dialogue, that we 
get quite weary of tin; mono<<yllable. A Idemisli 
of more importance, however, is in the con¬ 
struction of the story ; and Miss Carlcn will, w’c 
arc sure, at once agree witli us, that, considering 
the extreme sdft-iiiilicting penance which the 
elder Letsler undergoes, the crime he has com¬ 
mitted sinks into insignificance: indeed, with 
the exception of an unlawful attachment, 
against which he successfully struggled, there 
was no crime at all. He ought to have been 
more criminal, or less filled with remorse, 
though the exigencies of the narrative arc well 
served by the mystery which envelopes the ad- 
mirahlv-drawn character of the sufiercr. 

We have not mucli room for e xtract®, but, 
ns a specimen of the wi'it('r*s manner, and the 
translator’s skill, wc subjoin the following 
doscrij)tion of the death oi George’s comrade 
and former instructor, old Storinboni. TJic 
catastrophe is brought about by a false beacon, 
the work of certain \rreckers on the coast, who 
live by the diabolical method of decoding a 
ship on to the rocks, and then murdering and 
robbing the crew. 

DEATH OF AN OID riUKND. 

Stormboni was silent, and both sat for some seconds 
absorboil in reflection. 

At last George rose, and shaking olT liis gloomy 
thoughts with an cflbrt, was about to leave the cabin, 
when a voice from above cried out— 

** The mist is parting, Captain, and there i.s a light to 
Ipcward.” 

** That is Kullon! ’’ said George. 

But Stormbom shook his head and said doubtfully—* 

** Ko, no, Captain, impossible; wc can't be so near.” 

** >Vc'll soon see,” s.aid George, springing ou deck. 

The old man followed. 

** Now, uncle, what say you now?’* 

** 1 say it *s very singular: we were going nine to ten 
knots last watch, but still methinks we caunot have 
come so far—the current must have sent us considerably 
to the south-east; it can't be a ship, the light is too 
large, hut it is very singular.” 

It is the light-house at Kullen, uncle,* said Geoige, 
** it can bo notlmig elseand immediatdy he gave orders, 


** Keep her full, sliake a reef out of the topsail, keep her 
on her courseand then turning to the old man he said, 
** We must carry on if wc wish to reach the sound to¬ 
morrow—by sunrise it will be calm, and then the stream 
will drive us back into the Cattegat." 

George thought it was high time to make up for loss of 
time, and Elvira Cornolia, with her increased canvas, 
danced over the waves like a damsel over tho boards of a 
theatre. • 

** I 'll stay here fur the rest of the watch; and now, 
uncle, do oblige me by turning in, and getting a little 
sleep: towards daybreak I '11 do the same, that 1 may 
not look too sleepy when wc get to Helsingor.” 

No, I *11 not go to bed,” said tho old man shortly, 
continuing to stare at the light. 

After some seconds, when George had made a visit to 
the w’lioel, Stormbom said— 

Have you ever heard of the old Fireman of Lasb?” 

“No, uncle, not that I-reincml»er.” 

“ Well, hearkenfthen: just before 1700 he was broken 
on tlic wheel for kindling false beacons, and thereby 
causing several wrecks, and more particularly because he 
had rubbed and murdered the crews. And tliere is a 
saying to this day, that, to revenge the fearful puuish- 
mnit inflicted on his body, his spirit wanders about 
during the dark autumn nights, and kindles a Are, now 
here and now there, to lead seamen astray. I li.ave never 
seen them mysdf, but 1 know those who have, and have 
narrowly escaped wreck in consequence.” 

“ Now, uncle, you must not take it ill, if 1 say that 
this is only another hit of sailor's story-telling: the 
talcs arc so pretty, that wc can't help listening to them 
with pleasure; but it does not do for a brave sailor to let 
such superstitions take hold of his mind.” 

'J1ie old man retired, while George said wiUi a nod— 

“ I ’ll just go forward, and take a look out.” 

Closely muflled in his overcoat, George paced the deck, 
his looks straining out into the dark night, and often 
resting on the solitary glimmering fire which was to guido 
his ship over the foaming waves. Sometimes tliey were 
fixed upon the spectrc-likc masts, which at every hc.avo 
ef tho Filip secnicd to rise higher and higher, till they 
reached the rlouds, while the wide, white gannents that 
clotlied them spread abroad like giant wings with which 
the Elvira Cornelia was speeding over the lofQr, watery 
mountains. At times the moon pooped out, and was 
then again ob.seurctl, and the gale howled with iniglity 
power, and wagetl .a fearful strife against the waves. 

George's bosom heaved, as it always did when he was 
a witness to this strife of nature, there was a kind of wild 
enjoyment in gazing on it; but the image of the old Fire¬ 
man of Ijuso and his false beacons constantly recurred to 
his tliouglits. 

He, however, shook off tho unoasy feelings which this 
and tlie rest of Stonuliom’s tales had called forth, and 
begun to tdkc part in the activity which surrounded him. 

After a while, he said— 

“ This is very singular: the water appears as if it was 
shallow here: get the lead line, in order that wo may sco 
how many fathoms wo have; do you hear any thing for¬ 
ward.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir, it's not right: we seem as if wo wero 
close in shore.” 

Stormbom, wboihad been below for a few minutes, at 
tbi.s moment came up the steps. 

“ My forebodings,'* murmured he, and went to his post. 

“ Hc«aro to, and take a cast of the lead,” commanded 
George, in a firm voice. 

A slight gating of tho keel against the bottom told 
him that this was needless. 

“ Hard up—with the holm—hard up.” 

But this was too late: the bftg struck two or three 
times in a minute. 

“ Stand by, carpenters, with the axes—all clear to cat 
away the masts.” 
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Auotlier {vrase 2 ^aiust tbo kandi and tlio brig lay on 
her iiide, fast embetUed in the bank. 

** Death and hoU,” cried Gcorn, now I see where wo 
are: wc are ashore on the.Vddero of Holland: the 
scoundrels Itavo kindled a false beacon: cut away the 
masts.’* 

Tbo wares tan mountains high*pothe |vig was nearly 
npset. 

Hold fast, for Grod's sake*here comes a surge: for 
Mcaven's sake, undo Stormbom, hold on.” 

Hut scarce had he said the words, when ho saw the old 
man, as ho hurried forward to aid in carrying out an 
order, raised up on the crest of a wave, and carried over¬ 
board. 

Quick as lightning, George caught hold of the old 
man's leg; but tho rushing envious surge would not bo 
baulked of its prey, and nothing but a sea boot was left 
in liis grasp, 

What in this awful and memorablo giom^t passed in 
George’s mind was known but to the I^rd of life and 
death. In a moment he threw off his shoes and coat, 
and buckled on his life belt. . , 

Get out tho long boat, boys: save my desk and the 
tin case. If you roach tho shore, look out for the signal, 
which will bo tho cry of the seagull, and wo shall meet 
again, if GojI wills. Above all, be perfectly still when 
you get aslioro.” 

After one long painful glance at tho Elvira Cornelia, 
whicli had succumbed not tu tho strife of wind and waves, 
but to the treacherous arts of scoundrels, without a mo- 
mc'ul's hoed tu tlie remonstrances of his people, he threw 
liiinsolf into the sea, to endeavour to rescue his old, true 
friend. , 

It was a wild, almost an insane resolve; but George's 
foldings wero too much shocked by the heartrending 
sight to leave him amenable to reason: ho trust^ in 
Gud, in his youth and strength, and his unusual expert¬ 
ness in swimming, particularly as he knew that tho land 
wiis cio.'ie at hand. 

At first, his search, his endeavours were fruitless; hut 
«as a gleam of the moon broke out from the clouds, ho 
descried, at but a few yards distance, the old man’s head 
borne aloft on the crest of a ware, but not in a swimming 
posture; and chance, or rather Providence, favoured the 
bold sailor's efforts: he succeeded in getting hold of a 
Corner of Stormbom’s coat at a moment when his face 
rose again above the surface. 

** <lcorgo, my son, God blc—” issued feebly from tho 
trembling lips. 

Thu tiiuon again disappeared behind tho clouds, and 
total darkness enveloped them; but by dint of tho 
greatest exertions—his strength nerved by tho occasion-^ 
Gcorm succeeded in dragging his precious burden towards 
the shore. 

The waves rolled over and under and around«him, and 
his exhausted powers were all but failing, when a moun¬ 
tainous surM carried them swiftly forward, and threw 
iliem several fathoms up upon tho sandy beach. 

For some minutes no fay unconscious: aroused by 
warm breath upon his face, ho looked up and saw Komm, 
who had swum ashore after his master, and having smelt 
and scratched and licked him until animation returned, 
now manifested his delight by the wildest gambols. 

George’s first care was, with a zeal and solicitude 
which quite diverted his thoughts from his own situaUon, 
to nsc every effort to revive old Stormbom; but the 
stiffened members did not relax; and at length the 
bitter truth forced itself upon his conviction, that his old 
friend's last wish had been gratified—he had died on the 
sea; aud on the anniversa^ of his wedding-day his soul 
had fleil to seek re-unio njfith h is loved BeWca. 

Wilfahire Talett. By John Yonoe Aker- 
MAN. London: J. R. Smith, 3C Soho 
Square. 1853. 

All provincial glossaries are usefuli and writ¬ 


ten compoaitiona in our different dialects are 
more useful. Glossaries give us words only : 
Compositions give us idioms and constructions. 
The special value of a Wiltshire specimen Kes 
in the fact of their being average samples of 
the Wessex form of sprecli. 

OLD n.lRNZO. 

Everybody kneows Old Barnzo, as wears his yoad o' 
one zido. Ouo night a was coming whoamo vrom mar¬ 
ket, and veil off's bos into tho road, a was' 20 drunk. 
Some chaps coming by picked uu up, and zeein’ his yea- 
was al 0 ’ one side, they thought *twas out o' jiut, and bed 
gan to pull't into 't.s ploace ageu, when the owld bwoy 
roar’d out, ** Ham zo (born so) I toll *e!” Zo a' was 
alius called Owld Harnzo ever a'tcrwards.” * 

Jluth Earnlet^, A Talc. Bv Mrs. Macken¬ 
zie Daniels. 3 Vols. Newby. 1854. 

This comes under the denomination of what 
are stylcil Religions Novels.” Its aim, as 
the writer informs us, is directed at something 
higher than mere amusement: ^Mlie fcxslings 
described, and the truths set forth, ai*e tilings 
of Ht)lemn reality; the first beiM drawn from 
the experience of the Imraan Kirt; the lost 
from that holy and ins]>ircd volume wliich is 
able, with the blessing of God, to make us all 
wise unto salvation.” 

Wc cannot (ixpi*css our approval of this ad¬ 
mixture of solemn truths with frivolous fic¬ 
tions, nor do we think that any beneficial end 
is attainable thereby. As a novel, Ruth 
Eariiley ” is below mediocrity: as a work of 
loflier aspimtion it cannot be said to rank 
high in the literature of the d^pirted year. 

Walter Evelyn <w', the Long Minority. 

3 Vols. Bentley. 

“How do you do, my Public? We hare 
not met for some time. !|fattcr, eh, my Pub¬ 
lic ? Manchester pretty quiet ?” These were 
the opening questions of Walter Evelyn. 
Wc recognised at once the shallow,, impertinent 
style, and would willingly have closed the 
book; but being constrained by duty, wc read 
on. Of coui*se it is all about Howards, and 
Brandons, and Sinclairs, and Stanleys; and 
full of doubtful French and slip-slop English. 
It is impossible to extract any thing from the 
volumes that would amuse, aud the book is^ 
really not worth an elaborate shew up. 80 
after digesting the plot, ’and marking a hun¬ 
dred absunlitics, influenced a little, perhaps, by 
the sickening nature of the task, we threw our 
notes into the waste-paper basket, and resolved 
to reserve our space and the readers’ patience 
or some better purpose. 

If the reader doubts our verdict, let him or 
her send for the book. It costs, we believe, 
but ten shillings, so most of the circulafing 
libraries will have it, and be glad to circu¬ 
late it 
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Tht Boses. By the Author of ** A Flirt.*’ 
3 Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

The ** History of a Flirt” was a very amusing 
sketch of manners and morals as they are; but 
it was entirely a circulating-library book. There 
was nothing to criticise in it. This, its suc¬ 
cessor, is a failure. It is a sort of book that 
people inquire after on account of the title- 
page, and send hack next day witli half the 
first volume cut, and a complaint that they can¬ 
not get on with it. We must not waste space 
upon novels that miss their aim. Writers 
or this class arc bound to be ^'moderately 
amusing.” 

Ilnpef a storp of Chequered Life. By Al¬ 
fred W. Cole, Esq., Author of the " Capo 
and the CaflVes.” 3 Vols. Newby, 

Frank Nugent, the hero'of this novel, is the 
son of a bankrupt banker who prefers suicide 
to the Gazette. The experienced novel-reader 
can now guess largely as to the rest. Of course, 
Frank does get a clerkship in the city, for 
that would be natural, and therefore common¬ 
place : be, in proper romance fashion, starves, 
leaches, writes, falls in love, struggles and storms 
through three volumes, and then is married. 

The chief feature in the work is the world of 
literature, from the men who write ibr posterity 
down to David Tonks the penny a-liner, who 
writes to keep down his ale-scorc. This is a 
good average novel. 

Margaret t orSfrejadice at Hornoy and Us 
Victims. 2 ^Is. Bentley. 1853. 
Notrino could be more injudicious than the 
selection of this work for Mr. Bentley’s fii’st 
issue of his cheap books of fiction. The old 
price of the regular three-volume novel, 
1/. ll.<. 6d., is scardoly more absurd than the 
rage for shilling publications ; and the pruning 
knife is as much required for the one, as dis¬ 
couragement from reviewers is desirable for the 
other. Mr. Bentley will doublcss eventually 
reap the fruits of bis system of reform if he 
uhlislies good novels at his reduced prices: 
c will as certainly fail, if his publications are to 
consist only of such novels as can be obtained 
without'copy right money. How this maybe 
*in the case of "Margaret” we do not know, 
although we have our own opinion, derived 
from a careful perusal of the work. " Mar¬ 
garet” is a stumble at the tliresbold. It has 
seldom been our lot to meet with a story so 
unmitigatcdly disagreeable and so utterly fail¬ 
ing to evolve, from the materials used, any sort 
of principle or definite design. The work, it 
is true, is an attempt to shew' the blighting 
influence of Mammon worship, and the deso¬ 
lating efiects of the conventionalities of the day. 
In an effort to appear liberal, the author or 
authoress spares neither sect nor section; but 


out of the wholesale condemnation tho'e arises 
no ethical deduction, nor forth from the chaos of 
evil which he or she d^cribes does any form of 
good emanate to benefit or instruct the reader. 
Aflcr wading through the story—a very Iliad 
of woe frour the beginning till within a few 
pages of the conclusion—wc can only exclaim, 
Cui hono! We do not mean to deny that 
many of the anathemas herein launched forth 
against the cant of the day are, in themselves, 
perfectly justifiable, and wc acknowledge that 
there breathes a wholesome carnestn^s in-the 
writer’s manifestation of disgust; but wo do af¬ 
firm that the construction of the tale is utterly 
devoid of skill, and that the peisonages who 
figure in these pages present the most flagrant 
contradiction between • their actions and the 
writer’s desenption of their characters. Had 
Christianity been intended to sap and dry up 
all the springs of human action and energy, 
reducing mumcind to mere amiable automata, 
it would never have taken an undying hold of 
humanity, nor have survived, as it has done, all 
the antagonism of declared enemies and secret 
foes. Why, therefore, is the most Christian 
person in tbc book, the ohl grandfather, made 
to appear a simpleton of the first watei’, while 
the scoffing uncle is all, save in theory, a most 
righteous and true believing man ? Tlie au¬ 
thor’s task is a tliricc-blesscd one, wlien re¬ 
flection, study, imtHgination, and all the various 
faculties of the mind arc brought to bear 
upon some suldcct liaving for its object the 
amelioration of the misery abroad in the 
world; and the form of fiction ])rcsents, per¬ 
haps, more facilities than any other for pro¬ 
ducing good, and making those people who 
would reject the dry disquisition, acquainted 
with the evils which surround them. The at¬ 
tempt, however, i.s worse than useless when, 
instead of a well-considered story skilfully 
narrated, we arc presented with one unbroken 
picture of misery, arising from causes which 
yre feel assured could never have occurred. 
The principal character is a young lady, highly 
educated, prattling French like a native, singing 
like a nightingale, a thorough musician, capa^ 
bio of instructing " in all the various branches of 
an English education,” highly moral withal, 
and severely good; yet, nevertheless and not¬ 
withstanding, she is eventually reduced to sing¬ 
ing ballads m the streets, with all the concomi¬ 
tant miseries of such a life. The kaleidoscope 
of liuman misery, turn it as you may,<weary 
yourself as you will, with its patterns of crime, 
and shame, and sorrow, will never assume 
such a construction as the writer here depicts. 
We do not for an Instant dispute that the 
several portions which form the picture may 
individually have happened, but it is the 
grouping, arrangement, and combinations that 
are so faulty. 
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We believe, judging by fiome clever passages, 
earnest and sound, that far better productions 
will emanate from the same pen which has 
written “ Margaret/’ but evil instead of good 


Church and State, and Convocation, By G. 

H. Pkentice. J. II. Parker. 

The question of the revival of Convocation is 
one vi^ich will be brought more and more 
prominently before the public and the legis¬ 
lature, until, by the most deliberate and serious 
consideration of the modus in quo, a definite 
judgment shall have been arrived at, and the 
Church of England be reinstated in the exer¬ 
cise of those functions which properly and of 
right belong to her, freed from the anomalies 
formerly, not without some show of justice, 
objected against her. Vhere can be no doubt 
that the Church has now awakened to a sense 
of her true position, and a correct appreciation 
of what her province is. The unseemly dis¬ 
cussions which cast a reproach on the meet¬ 
ings of Convocations, in its later days, and 
formed the pretext, though not the real cause, 
of its suspension, would, wc feel assured, under 
the influence of tl;e camest and truthful spirit 
that has now manifested itself, give place to a 
state of things whence the happiest results 
would ensue as regards the relations between 
the Church and the State. To that consum¬ 
mation we trust we are tending; and we there¬ 
fore welcome every well-intended, even though 
not well-djrected, effort to promote so desirable 
^n object. In the thirty-two pages of Mr. 
Prentice’s pamphlet wc have a clear and in¬ 
structive view given of the history of Convo¬ 
cation, with some pertinent observations •, but 
we have to complain of a carelessness of style 
remarkable in these days, and which not un- 
frequently reiidera his meaning any thing but 
clear. We cannot always express concurrence 
with it, when it is discernible; as, for example, 
with the following, which may be taken as a 
sort of summary of the writer’s views:— 

Those, then, who want representative institutions for 
the Churchy must have them in the form most con^ial to 
the Constitution, and that is Convocation. BuS it seems 
generally admitted that the present form of Convocation 
u but a mere skeleton, and before'ito rerival can answer 
any practical good, some new flesh and blood must be 
placed on Uie old tones before any energy can be given 
to its system; and these are, the extension of the fran¬ 
chise, me atolition of rotten boroughs rthese ho after¬ 
wards explains to be Cathedral-chapters], the introduc¬ 
tion of a new dement as an antimte to that word so 
offensive to Protestant oars—priestcraft, {. a. lay repre¬ 
sentation. • , . ^ 

Why the laity should be represented in Con¬ 
vocation, while the clergy are rigorously ex¬ 
cluded from the House of Commons, it would 
bo diffiottlt to explain. The State has already 


is done to the cause of suffering humanity, 
when almost everpr element of literary skill is 
absent in a narrative intended to guide, admo¬ 
nish, and instruct. 


sufficiently the upper hand, and to grant the 
Chui'ch a quasi deliberative assembly, leaving 
it, at the same time, with such an amount of 
sccularity as to neutralize any power of inde¬ 
pendent action it might otherwise exercise, 
would be a mere mockery, with nothing to 
redeem its offensiveuess. That an infusion of 
the lay clement, to a certain extent, would be 
no detriment or obstruction to the healthy 
action of Convocation, we arc ready to admit; 
on the contrary, that hcaltliy action would bo 
secured and established on a firmer foundation 
than could otherwise be obtained. The theo¬ 
retical strictness, and, as it were, mental harah- 
ncss, arising from the peculiar position of the 
clei'gy, and a consequent wantAaf sympathy, 
in some degi*ee, with the surrounding world, 
would be thus modified and tempered by 
contact with the practical influences of that 
world, and a character imparted to their de¬ 
liberations and conclusions, not, indeed, subser¬ 
vient to, but In harmony with, the spirit of 
the age. From a eouibinatioii and unity of 
operation such as this the liappiest moral re¬ 
sults would infiillibly arise; and wc might 
confidently anticipate a final smoothing away 
and cessation of those un^cmly asperities 
which have been the standing reproach of one 
generation after another. But a consumma¬ 
tion whieli all lovcra of their countiy must 
earnestly desire cannot be attained while 
the voice of tlie laity is hqprd in Convocation, 
that of the clergy is stifled in the House of 
Commons. It is well knoiiP, and lamented, 
that aspersions of all kinds are frequently 
hazai-ded in the House upon the character and 
conduct of men eminent in the Church, from 
which the worst effects ore })roduced, but the 
sting of which would be extracted were there 
present those, whose experience and tnie appre¬ 
ciation of their revijrend brethren, of theii* mo¬ 
tives and tlicir position, enabled them fo set th^ 
House right. Tims the haimony reigning in 
Convocation would not be marr^ by a con¬ 
trary tendency in the House of Commons, 
and the union of Church and State would be¬ 
come an union not in name only, but ii\ spirit 
and in truth.” 

History ^ t/w Protestants of France, By 
G. DB Feuoe, Translated by P. £. Barnbb, 
Esq. Routledge. 

The Reformation in France, like its brother 
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in Knglaiid, can present itself to us, iiow*a-days, 
only as an old friend with a new face; the 
lincamunts are ncce:>sanly the same, and the 
variety can extend no further than the ex¬ 
pression of the features. We cannot say that 
our present author throws any great additional 
light on a subject alreat^ thoroughly investi¬ 
gated, though he himself claims the credit of 
supplying' a deficiency hitherto much felt. 
Each separate period of the French Reforma¬ 
tion, he avers, has been treated by various 
writers ; but there exists no regular history of 
it in the French language, and this task he 
professes to have been the first to accomplish. 
In such estimate of his work, however, wc do 
not altogether concur, it being rather frag¬ 
mentary in its arrangement than regular and 
consecutive. This peculiar appearance, we 
should add, partly arises from his fixing his 
attention more on the moral characteristics of 
the Reformation and on the temper and genius 
of those who conducted it, than to the precise 
historical ev^ts which marked its progress. 
Wliiit wc fi^ most to commend in M. de 
F(;lice’s work is the temperate tone that per¬ 
vades it. Tiiough zealous and uncompromising 
in liis advocacy of the principles of the Refor¬ 
mation, he rarely allows himself to be betrayed 
info that acrimony which is the rcproacli of 
inHn 3 ' who tread these fields. 

T/ie Trite Law of Population ehewn to he 
connected with the Food of the People, By 
Thomas Doubleuay. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., Cornhill. Bombay; Smith, 
Taylor & Co, 1853. 

Mn. Doubleday promulgates, in his present 
work (of which this is the third edition), a 
theory, to the cffeQt that the increase or de¬ 
crease of population varies in an inverse ratio 
with the increasc^r decrease of food. 

If is proposition he thus states:—“The 
GHGAT OBNERAL LAW, regulating the increase 
or decrease both of vegetable and of animal 
life, is ibis,—that whenever a species or a genus 
is endangered, a corresponding effect is invari¬ 
ably made by nature for its preservation and 
continuance, by an increase of fecundity or 
fertility*; and that this especially takes place 
^'whenever such danger arises from the diminu¬ 
tion of proper nourishment; so that the state 
of depletion is favourable to fertility, while, on 
the other hand, the state of repletion is un¬ 
favourable to fertility in the ratio of the inten¬ 
sity of each state; and this probably through¬ 
out the whole animate world, vegetable as 
well as animal.” 

There is ingenuity in the theory, and much 
plausibility in the arguments adduced in sup¬ 
port of it; but we scarcely think that the 


doctrine, however true in some cases, is capable 
of such extensive application as Mr. Double¬ 
day supposes. AVerc it so, the. ragions inha¬ 
bited by the Esquimaux would be densely 
populated, while the territory of India would 
be but thinly tenanted. 

He observes that, “ In a nation highly and 
generally affluent and luxurious, population 
will decrease and decayend ho also advances 
the converse of this proposition. 

But take this small island we inhabit, with 
a community the most affluent and luxurious 
of any that the sun illumines; take the census- 
table of 1831, and that of 1851, and observe 
how cSmplctcly onr author’s assertion is nega¬ 
tived. 

Turn we to the French, an entire nation sub¬ 
sisting upon a much lower and simpler diet, 
living, in every way, far more sparingly. Wc 
licrccivetheir numeric^ increase much less than 
our own, and in individual families, the number 
of children very rarely exceeding two or three. 

We have not space to enter into a minute 
dissertation on the subject, but wc can com- 
m(md the book as an able one, and the author 
as a man of sincerity, and earnest of purpose. 

Once upon a Time, By Chaules Kniout. 

2 Vols. 8vo. John Murray: Albemarle St. 
Two exceedingly clever, entertaining, and 
learned little volumes. We regret that they 
have only found their way to us just as we were 
affixing our imprimatur on the lust sheet of the 
present Number. Wc hope to bo able, how¬ 
ever, to return to them in our next. Wc 
will do them the justice now, to class them 
among the most readable books of the quarter. 

The Life and Adventures of George WihoHf 
a Foundation Scholar, By Georqe 
Griffith. London: Gasli, Bishopsgate 
Street 1854. 

The object of this tale is to call attention to 
the iniquitous perversions of the funds belong¬ 
ing to the endowed Schools of this countiy; 
for the purpose of obtaining the reform of the 
enormous abuses that have crept into the system 
of their management. The writer shews con¬ 
siderable zeal in the cause of the poor, and 
much shrewdness in his observations; but at 
the same time wo detect many exaggerations 
in his statements, and no little ignorance on 
several matters he ventures to discuss with 
the most complacent self-sufficiency. « 

History of the Early Christians, By Samuel 
Eliot. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Bentley. 1853. 
This work was not wanted, unless exquisitely 
done. Names crowd upon us, as we look back 
upon the mass of literature which deals with 
the same subject, and deals with it well. These 
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two loosely printed octavo volumes will com- A Qonpel Hhtory of Oar Lord and Sfivtuur 
press, by and by, into a shilling railway book, Jem ChrizU By TiiouAS Stephen, one of 
but in ineir present form they are not defen- the Librarians of King’s College, London. 

Bible. It is, in fact, not a history, but an epi- London; Dean and Son. 1863. 

tome of histoiy, and the most interesting por- For the purpose of methodizing and fixing in 
tions are always eitbA* slurred over or omitted, the minds of young people the facts of Gospel 
For instance, one of the first points of interest history this is a very useful and excellent book, 
in a %Tork of this pretension should be a care- 'When we opened it we ex|>ected something 
fill history of the labours of the Apostles, with more than this. Strauss' formidable work is 
an assiduous congregation of eve^ scrap of still abroad in t]ml^d; and Neander’s answer, 
information that tradition or liistory have con- abandoning as jHgpes a poi'tion of the solid 
tributed upon this most interesting inguiry. ground whereod*oar'fHith in inspiratioif rests, 

A history of tlic early Christians snould is scarcely less dangerous tliun the book of 
especially offer an historical rhmmi of the the avowed infidel. We had hoped here for a 
authorities upon the disputed subj^t of St. critical and learned work. But such was not 

Peter's presence and martyrdom at Home. Mr. Stephen's o^ect. He has taken the four 

There is a beautiful legtod of the Roman- Gospels and the Prophecies, and he has adopted 
Catholic Church, that Peter, dreading the per- Mimpriss and Greswell as aids: from these 
secution which was aiising against nim, and these oidy he has worked out tlie hbtory. 
again overtaken by cowardi^, w'as escaping 
from Rome, and had already left the city, when IWmcalJ^ciurez^Qp 

he met our Lord bearing bis cross. Peter was 'f/By Thbophilus Thomson, M.D. F.R.S, 
ashamed, and said, “ Domine quo vadis?” Tlitv !*■ Churchill, Prince’s Street, Soho. 1864. 
answer was, “ Bo ad Romam crucifigi rursus," IThesb lectures, originally delivered at the 
and the rebuild Apostle returned to his duty ^*07ompton Consumption Hosuiial, have already 
and his martyrdom. appeared in the Lancet or 1851, and have 

Now it is natural to return to a history of materially enhanced the reputation of their 

the early Christians for some information upon aatlior. 

points of dispute between the Roman and the His style is clear, simple, and concise; liis 
Protestant Chui'ch, so interesting in their explanations are intelligible to the humblest ca- 
character as these, especially os every English- parity; and his observations arc in every re¬ 
man who goes to Rome is shewn ther Church spect adapted for popular circulation. This, in 
of “ Domine quo vadis? "and is told the le^nd. some I'espect, arises from their colloquial cha- 
Mt, Eliot, upon all these matters, has on^ the racter, and from the care that has been taken 
following scanty phrase— to abstain from the discussion of recondite and 

Botn St. Paul and St. Peter are numbered disputed questions, 
amongst the martyrs of a pei'sccntion excited We would draw particular attention to the 
against the foreign sectaries ofRomc.” fifth lecture, in which Dr. Thomson entera 

We must nof in fairness omit to add, that fully into the subject of cod-liver oil as the 
the author, in a note to this sentence, cites the most efiicacious remedy for phthisis, 
following authoritics—Clem. Rom. od Corinth. The extent to which th» oil is used at the 
djDionys ap. Eus.ii.25;Origenap. Eus. iii. 1; Bromptou Hospital may pe deduced from the 
or that he states, in the same note, that Am- fact that GOO gullona are ajnuuully administered 
hrose (Serm. contra Auxent. p. 867, tom. ii. there. ' 

ed. Benedict) relates the tindition of St. Peter’s The records of that esiablishment afford an 
meeting with Christ at the gate of Rome.” excellentopportunity of cpmparing the effect of 
But if the reader only wanted to know wliere treatment conducted on (general pj'inciplcs, irro 
' to find the materials for a history of the early spcctive of the use of tlys remedy, with treat- 
Christians, he certainly need not go to this Mr. inent in which it has pccupicd an important 
Eliot for the information. place. It must be admittctl that in those latter 

There is no preface to the work, and no cases the results are truly I'cmarkable*. 
word of explanation as to who the author may In almost every insUince we find the patiems 
happen to be. Judging from these very bus- gradually but uiiifornily increasing in weight; 
picious symptoms, and nidging only from these, the pulse at the snm^ time improving, and in 
and from the unscholarlike character of the the majority of instifnccs their unfavourublo 
hoof, wc should guess this to be a reprint of symptoms are found to abate, 
some American work of small repute. Tnis increase of Weight amounts, in some 

Wc beg to odd, however, that we have no cases, to as much ^ 6^ lb. in 4*2 duys, where 
information whatever upon the subject, and there had been previously a rapid diminution, 
judge of the probable origin from the nature of Experiments on bigs and oxen have shewn 
the production. that 2oz. of the coai^t kind of oil, daily ad- 
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xniniBtei'ed to pigs, and 4oz. to^xen, aided ma* 
tcrially tlic fattening process. / ^ 

Dr. Thomson is zavourabU to the exhibition 
of cod-livcr oil in corabinalTon with liquor po- 
tasscBy and an^ ingenious meovy is adauoea to 
support this riew. We hare not space to enter 
upon tlie many interostmg topics introduced 
into this valuable work J but we can cordially 
and most conscientious]/ r^ommend it^ study 
to all classes^to th^a jegfif^ ll as the 
profes^ionc^^^decr'.X-/ 

'Ducoveryy^ K Poem byHIfl^ARo'A ldau 
Lbathah, M.A, Tiondon; Walton and 
Maberly, Upper Qower Street. ]jB53. 

This little unpretending volume, egmes before 
ns in so meek a guise, that we cannot bring 
ourselves to speak of it in the same terms as 
wc might, had its author ushered it before the 
public with an air of greater pretension. Mr. 
^ward Aldnin Leatham informs us on hii 
title page that he is a Master of Arts of the 
University of London, an institution of which 
we know nothing, nor are we aware what arts 
and sciences are there imparted. Wo should 
simply infer, from the specimen before us, that 
Poesy is not of the number. 

The annual prize poems of Cambridge and 
Oxford have never aspired to any very great 
amount of excellence, though occasionally we 
have noted in them passages of marvellous and 
transcendent beauty. “ Discovery,” we must 
own, has hitherto baffled our researches. If, 
therefore, it be an average ^ecimen of the 
verifying powers of young London, M'e can 
only say that the "crcjwMSfler” of Gower 
Street is not so congenial to the Muse, as the 
breeze that ripples the Isis, or that plays among 
the sedges of the Cam. 

Mr. Leatham displays more poetical feeling 
in his conception than in his execution, which 
lacks both brill ianc/and power. 

Ho has, no doubt, talent, which, if cultivated, 
would enable him to produce work of a far 
higher order than this. We select at hazaid 
a passage in which there arc undoubtedly 
pleasing and graceful lin^, but their effect is 
sadly marred by the common-place character 
of those that follow:— 

STlAJf. 

Oft seen the timid vaponr creep 
• With btealthy tread along the unconscious deep, 

Or, at the earliest scent of morning air. 

Walk the smooth wave and leave no footprint there; 
And often have I watched it from the hiU 
^teal through onr evening vale when tdlwas still, 

And, like the. spirit of pervading peace, 

Proclaim an universal armistice; 

And 1 have wondered how a giant^s might 
Could dwdl embodied in a form so slight, 

Or whence Discov^ framed her artfw plan 
To mould the mist into leviaUian, 

With brazen curb her snorting steed restrain, 

And scour the continent and skim the 


Knit into sinews of omnipotence, 

At her dectee the roving mists‘condense« 

And docile still, as erst when uncoafined 
They shrank in timorous wreaths before the wind, 
Each nice behest or sturdy task obey, 

Knead stubborn adamant like potter's clay. 

Speed the huge disk of die reiving wheel, 

Or wind the fragile cobweb from t& reel. 

The ideas conveyed by the first ten lines arc 
highly poetic^ and gracefully expressed, but 
what can an impartial reader say of the rest ? 

Brilannic Researches; or, New Facts andMec- 
tificatib/is of Ancient British History, By 
Bbale Posts. J. It.Sniith. 1853. 

A vohUMR of learned trifling, which may be 
criticised by the professed antiquarian, but will 
scarcely attract any'othcr reader. * 


Isaac T* Aoppci\ A true Life. By N 

Maria Child. Low and Co., London. 

1853. 

A nisTOUY of a Yankee quakcr, whom our ^ 
readers will immediately recognise when we 
tell them, in the language of Ifls biom'aplier, 
that he was “the Napoleon of the Hicksite 
controversy.” If any one should have the 
least curiosity to know what the Hicksite 
Controversy was, we beg to refer them to the 
volume. 


• __ 

Adams* Pavliame^itary Handbook; a key to 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, Adams, 
9 Parliament Sti*eet. 

Onk of the most useful and acceptable books 
of the qiuu'tcr. Its arrangement is admirable; 
its accuracy, which wo have tested in nume¬ 
rous instances, unimpeachable*; its size most 
compendious; and its j)ricc moderate in the 
extreme. 

This* new edition conbiins much additional 
matter, and its contents are admirably adapted 
for facility of reference. It comprises a concise 
peciuge, all the titles, personal and political 
status of each individual peer, his family, con¬ 
nexions, town residence, and country scat. 

The alphabetic list of the House of Com-« 
mons presents at one view the constituency, 
population, and registered electors, of the 
places represented, the polls at the last elec¬ 
tions, and all tlie particulars that can be re- 
quii*^ of the sitting member, his family, and 
his particular tenets, together with a brief but 
complete sketch of his public career. 

Clouded Happiness, A Novel. the 

Countess jD’Orsay. London: Caarke, 
Beeton, and Co. 

Many of our contemporaries have been b^ 
gulled into reviewing tiiis translation as an ori- 
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giiial work. The readers of the Nbw Quab^ 
TEULT ” will, however, remember tliat it was 
published in French, under the name UOm- 
bre dll Bonheur,” more than twelve months 
ago, and %vRfl duly reviewed at the time. The 
notice will be found at page 211 of our first 
Volume. 

Highley*s Lihrmg of Science and Art—Unr 

qefr's T3ota7iical iLecUn'es, Tinnslated by 

I). B. Paul. London: Samuel Highley. 

1853. ^ ^ 

FAUBupeiiov to the ordinary run of lueTO popular 
works, so much in demand at the preseut ilny, 
this little volume enteifi fully and scieutifioally 
into the dctnils of that iiitoresting study, unon 
W'hich, within the lust few yeai's, the rcsearclies 
of so many eminent naturalists and microsco- 
pists have shed a flood of light. 

It would seem, indeed, as though the reve- 
ations of the microscope wuuld eventually 
conduce to discoveries iii the vegetable world 
as astonishing as those of the telescope upon a 
more exalted und stupendous scale. To our 
fund of botanical knowledge every year, new 
and important facts arc added : many of these 
are alliulcHl to, and commented upon with gi'eat 
ability, by l)r. Unger, who is evidently an en¬ 
thusiast in his pursuit. * • 

After describing in a lucid manner the elc- 
meiitaiy parts of plants, lie proccetls to describe 
the first ibimation of cells, their union, and 
the change resulting from their gi'owth. 

With some claim to poetical feeliug he ob¬ 
serves— 

But vlion the cell has onco advanced so far in its de¬ 
velopment that it has no ruoiii either for a marriago-bed 
or tho apparatus of chcnucal and physical activity, for 
retorts, balances, and pomps, it may bo well ima¬ 
gined as little more than a sepulchre, in whicli life and 
lure lie buried and motionless for ever. So in truth it is 
iu the plant-organism, and iu all its integrant parts; 
and it is especially those parts which have, in tho highest 
degree, enjoyed tho pleasure of existence that full iuto a 
death-slumber from whicli they never wake again. In 
the midst of tho beautiful green temple one beam after 
another breaks in, one column falls above another; and 
long beforo the proud structure has ceased to wave its 
leafy crown joyously in tho breeze, tho death-worm has 
bc'en gnawing at its heart. At lost the whole decays ; 
and just as it was built up, imperceptibly making a 
world of life dependent upon its existence, so it passes 
away without leaving a vestigo behind. 

His observations on tbe- chemistry of plants, 
the absorption aiul distribution of theii* iood— 
on the phenomena of assimilation—-and on tho 
fundarscntal organs of vegetables—merit every 
attention; us & his reflections on tlic cliro- 
nological aspect and history of the plant 
world. 

One of the engravings (and there arc many, 
well executccl, interspei'^ throughout the 
work) represents a catamite forest of tbe re¬ 


mote coal ijci'iodwe say remote, because-r- 
thougli preologically speaking recent— in nil 
prabability tens or hundreds of thousands of 
years have rolled away, since this strange vege* 
tation flourished. Wq hero behojd an impe¬ 
tuous iorrent overthrowing the lofty, .tapering, 
and hollow trunks of the calamites, increasing 
the mass of vegetable matter below, to be gra¬ 
dually convciied into coal a subsequent pro- 
ccs-*, and, by a later and mighty convulsion of 
nature, to be then entombed hundreds of fa¬ 
thoms bcnc^|h the surface of the earth's crust. 

A dreaiy wild, these forests doubtless would 
have been deemed, had any hum'an eye ever 
been permitted to behold them. Utterly des- 
titiUo w'ere they of animal life: they -exhibit 
evident traces of having been, for countlciss cen¬ 
turies, the scene of storms and hurricanes. 

The records of thos^ primaeval elemental 
wars still exist: the student may botanize on 
tho vvrecks they have left, though countless 
ages may have intervened since last' they be¬ 
held the light. 

yfe cordially welcome the appearance of 
this Number of Air. Higldey'a seientiflc 
library, aud commend it for study and reflec¬ 
tion. * 

^Livree de luxe — Presentation Doolts—Annuals 
"^Christmas Poohs, &c. 

FpiiEBfoST among this class, we may cite 
'^The Pilgrijn- Fathers of New England,”* 
ilhistratcd by* half a hundred beautiful steel 
engravings and woodcuts, many of them per¬ 
fect gems of art: indeed, when we observe that 
they are mostly executed by such men as 
Willmorc, Cousen, Brandard, and J. T. Armi- 
tngo, we need say little more in the way ot 
laudation. This volume appears to us espe¬ 
cially adapted for presentation ; since, inde¬ 
pendently of its artistic attractions, it presents a 
faithful history of one of the most singular 
emigrations recorded in the annals of the world. 
However much we may differ in our views, 
our feelings, and our convictions, from tliis little 
band of sectaries, driven from their homes at a 
time when toleration was as yet an unknown 
principle, it is impossible to deny for a moment 
their sincerity, their earnestness, and their zeal. 

The details of this story arc almost unkno^ to the . 
mass of English readers: on the other ride of the* 
Atlantic they are familiar to almost ovory child—at 
least, in the {few-England States—and numerous are 
tiic works that hare been published in illustration of 
iliem. Many an American pilgrim has sought out the 
churches of Boston or Leyden where hik pious fore¬ 
fathers worshipped, and endeavoured to trace out every 
footstep of their chequered career—from England to 
Holland, and from IToltaad again to the Kew World. But 

• By W. IT. Bartlett, author of " Forty Bays in tho 
Desert.” London: Arthur HsU, Virtue, aud Co., Pater¬ 
noster Bow. 
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tbese pubUeatioDi tod retetrehea are alnioat unknown 
in England; and it baa therefore occurred to tho writer 
of thia volume that it might net be altoMtber aninte« 
resting to eompresa the acatterad partieulara of the 
tale into a continuous naiTative« ana to giTO it addi¬ 
tional clearness by illuitrationa of the different locali- 
tiea connected with it These he has accordingly 
sought out in England, Holland, and America; and ft 
is from these pen-and-peucil memorials, and these 
alone, that his work can lay claim to any distinctive 
originality. 

Mrs. Hall*s “ Pilgrimages to English 
Shrines/’ is a Christmas book at once attractive 
and unobjectionable. It contains a pleasing 
admixture of history, gossip, Ad art, and 
much that may be Vead and remembered with 
profit. Next comes a ** Life of Martin Luther, 
in fifty pictures,'’ by Gustav Koni^.* Of the 
pictures we arc unable conscientientiously to 
speak in a commendatory tone, though they 
are said to have made no little sensation in 
Germany. They are tame, fiat, and meagre in 
the extreme, and display themselves in sorry 
contrast with the brilliant and spirited illuatra- 
tions to which we arc daily accustomed, in 
works of iar less pretension. * 

To ascertain whether or not the “ Nigger 
mania” has altogether died away, an enter¬ 
prising publisher has brought out angw edition 
of Black Tom's history. To be in character with 
the taste of tho gentry whoso fabled history and 
woes it depicts, this volume appears in the 
most resplendent and polychromatic guise. 

Wo doubt much whether the speculation 
will prove a profitable one. The worthy British 
public must surely, long ere now, have been 
glutted with the sixpenny copies of this ephe¬ 
meral production ; and though wc are ready to 
admit the existence to an almost unlimited ex¬ 
tent in the folly of mankind, still we have a 
better opinion of the discrimination and general 
enlightenment of the age, than to anticipate an 
extensive sale of this new issue of a work, the 
improbabilities and exaggerations of which 
have already been sufiiciently exposed. 

Pass wc on to Mr. Humphrey’s “ Coinage 
of tho British Empire.^f There is much in¬ 
struction and interesting knowledge to be dcr 
rived from this book. It is a complete cum- 
peiidium of the history of coinage in tliis 
country, from the days when it was effected in 
tlio rudest manner until tho present time, when 
*^it has almost attained perfection. The illus¬ 
trations ore not mere delineations in black and 
white, but actual fac-similes of the coins they 
r^rcsent, in gold, silver, and copper. Mr. 
Humphreys institutes chronologically com¬ 
parisons between the coins of this and of other 
countries, shewing the distinctive peculiarities 
and the relative difference in artistic execution 


* Htll, Virtue, sod Co., price 21 j*. * 

t Cooke end Co., price 1&. 


betweea each. Novelty and skill arc both 
displayed here* 

“ Cherry and Violet,” by the author of 
Mary Powell,” is a light tale, belonging to 
that class of which Dickens first gave the type. 
It is better than most of its compeers, but that 
conveys no high amount of praise. Christ¬ 
mas Da^; and how it was spent by Four Per¬ 
sons,” IB another work of the same cla^s, 
written in a pleasing, unaffected style. It con¬ 
tains several illustrations, but they possess no 
very great merit. 

Tho rage for Annuals and gaudy Albums is 
passed; and it argues well, perhaps, for the 
public taste that tuey should ho longer be 
sought with that morbid avidity, so remarkable 
twenty years ago. The ** Book of Beauty ” is, 
we believe, no more;—that memorable volume 
in which luibile young ladies, who had sufficient 
confidence in their own attractions, periodically 
offered themselves as candidates for permanent 
alliances. How came the undertaking to fail? 
Was it that the rougher sex sought rather gold 
than brass, or preferred broad acres to dimpled 
cheeks ? Or was it, that on the death of its 
fair editress none could be found to accept her 
office ? It gives us occasion to suspect that, in 
this iron age, Beauty, is yielding to more solid 
attractions. 

Beauty and the Beaet,”| by Miss Corner 
and Alfred CrowquUl. This is the first of a 
scries of little plays for little actors, opening a 
new field for juvenile delectation. 8uch pas¬ 
times have long been knotvn and appreciated, 
in France, and wesee no reason why-recreations 
so innocent and lively should not be more in 
vogue here. As it was at this season that the 
^'Miracle plays” of bygone times were celebrated 
w ith more than usual zest, so has it been appro- 
pi-iatcly selected by MissCoruer fuf the introduc¬ 
tion of a diversion, novel to the present genera¬ 
tion, but against which no reasonable objecliun 
can be alleged. If,” as she very rightly ob¬ 
serves, “ proper subjects be selected, and enre 
be taken that they convey some useful or moral 
lesson, 1 am convinced from experience, as well ’ 
as refieciion, that such performances would be 
calculated to do good rather than harm.” Wo 
hope, with her, that they may pi'ove not only 
acceptable, but beneficial to our young friends. 

Acceptable presents may be. selected fi-om the 
following illustrated works, ‘‘Feathered Fa¬ 
vourites,” “History of tlie Art of Writing,” 
and a “ Sketchcr’s Tour round the World;” 
the last, published at a Guinea, we thifik deci¬ 
dedly the best and most interesting *of any of 
the Christmas books. 


t Cooke and Co., price 2U. 

$ Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1854. 

Routledge and Co., 1854. la. 

Bean and Son, Threadncedle Street,1854, price la. 
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Auckland^ the CapUal of New Zealand, and 
the CoufUry adjacent: including eome ac¬ 
count of the gold diecovety in New Zealand, 
with a Map of the Aucliland dutrict, from 
recent' surveys^ London: Smith, Elder, 

. & Co. 1654. 

This book, we understand, is from the pen of 
Mr. William Swainson, the well-known and 
accomplished Naturalist, resident at Auckland. 
It is by far the clearest and the most valnable 
compendium on the subject that has yet 
appeared. The information on every point is 
complete, whether os regards climate, agri¬ 
culture, &e gold discoveries, the city of Auck¬ 
land, ite commerce, its shipping, or the social 
condition of its inhabitants, Ac. Ac. 

We cannot point out a more valuable book 
to any emigrant proceeding to Jtho antipodes, 
nor one more interesting to the friends they 
leave behind. 

The Revealed Rconomy of Heaven and Earth, 
T. Bosworth, 215 Regcmt Street. 

The aim of this work is to solve a problem 
proposed at its commencement —** Why a set 
of tacts relating to man, which are duly aiithcn- 
ti^mted, and which have long been intelligibly 
made known, are not universally taken account 
of in every view of his histo^ and prospects." 
Thus, the Christian scheme is examined, not in 
its most refined and earnest sense, but simply 
as a system, developing truths already known, 
and, to a cm'tain extent, acknowledged. Tlu; 
first chaptei* has for its title ** Hivine Order,’' 
but the thread of its argument is speedily lost 
in the inexplicable mysteries and mazes of in¬ 
finitude. An attempt is made to trace the pro- 
gi'ess of Creadon, and to follow the cailicr oc¬ 


cupants of our planet until'they were led 
astrav by fallen seraphim, when the harmony 
which had hitherto existed between the Divine 
and created natures received its deadliest shock. 
This calamity,* we are told, may have resulted 
in part from the natural development of that 
system of Divine law by which the universe is 
upheld. An economy of compensation, it is sug¬ 
gested, was next introduced by the intervention 
of a Mediator. The division of mankind into 
different nations was part of the mediatorial 
administration, and aided in the development 
of the scheme for oiir final ixistoration. The 
Mediator continued, through many centuries, 
to identify himself with humanity ; and at last 
more penectly to work out his views,*Iie jour¬ 
neyed himself along the thorny path of life, 
and shared its woes. 

The dissolution of our system, it is affirmed, 
was contemplated at its creation. The mate¬ 
rials of the present world will eventually be 
constructed into new forms, and the termination 
of the existence of our earth will involve the 
destruction of many dependent spheres. We 
are then led to consider the mysteries of the 
Resurrection. Nor does the author stop here: 
his groat delight, indeed, seems to be, to at¬ 
tempt to sound depths, which the wisest of us 
must admit arc utterly unfathomable. 

We have thus given a short sketch .of the 
contents of this anonymous volume, and in so 
doing have, of course, refrained from touching 
ill any way on docti-inal points. Many pas¬ 
sages are shrouded in dim mysticism; while 
the work, taken os a wliolc, is too visionary to 
prove of extensive liencfitto mankind, and it is 
not sufficiently philosophical to excite 11101*6 
than the passing interest of the enlightened 
few. 
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RESUMiB. 


A aHEAT many French hooka hare founcLtheir 
way acruBS the water this quarter, and some of 
them deserve more elaborate notice than we 
fear we can afford. Among these are the 
“Causeries de Lundi,” by Sainte-Beuve, of 
the Academkf a collection of historical, biogra¬ 
phical, literary, and critical essays, which have 
now reached their eighth volume, which have a 
solid popularity in France, and are becoming 
known here. Of course they arc all reprints 
of newspaper articles; for the French, with the 
single exception of that miserable thing called 
L^Athenteum Fran^ais,” have no exdusively 
critical journal; even the ^'R^viie dcs deux 
Mondes ” being more an essayist than a critic, 
and being, moreover, as wc believe, much more 
read in England and America than in France. 
M. Saintc-Beuve, therefore, writes in a News¬ 
paper, and reprints in volumes. In the eighth 
of these, which has just appeared, there arc 
several articles interesting to English rcadcra. 
Perhaps we shall care little for the Cardinal 
de B^rnis, and not much for the criticism upon 
Malherbe and his school; but the biographical 
sketch of Gui Patibr ought to interest us, and 
that of Sully must. An article upon Gibbon 
shews much more English reading than many 
Frenchmen possess; and pronounces a French¬ 
man’s judgment upon tbe stylo of the *‘Essai 
sur r^tude de la Litterature”—“ Le Frangais est 
de quelqu’un qui a beaucoup lu Montesquieu 
et qui rimite; e’est du Frangais correct, mais 
artinciel.” Upon the great work Saintc-Beuve 
is very short and very superficial, but he yet 
finds room for a sentence to point out to his 
compatriots the merit of the celebrated note 
upon Theodora. 


Saintc-Beuve, however, is not always very 
correct, even in dealing with his own country¬ 
men and his contemporaries. We have a sketch 
here of Rccderer, wherein we naturally looked 
for some notice of the history of the Code 
Napoleon, wherein Roederer took a most active 
art, and for which, if for any thing, he will 
e remembered by posterity—certainly not for 
his Memoirs of the Hotel Rambouillet. So 
far as we can gather from what Sainte-Bcuve 
says of him, however, this writer is not even 
aware that Roederer was a member of the Com¬ 
mission bv which the Code was prepared. 

Louis Reybaucl can no longer send forth 
rumc Paturot in search of la malhcur dcs 
r^publiqucs,” nor can he continue M. Robicbon 
in his perpetual candidature for the presidency 
of the Republic. He consoles himself, how¬ 
ever, with the reflection, that Sous quelque 
gouvemement que I’on vive, m^mc le phis par^ 
jaitf n’y h-t-il pas quel(|uc8 travers i railler et 
quelques ridicules a pcindre So M. Rey- 
baud wntes two volumes called “ Moeurs et 
Portraits du temps," and v^e confess that we 
find them quite unreadable. There is no broad 
farce in them, and Rcybaud can write nothing 
else. 

" Lcs Deux Am^riques, histoire mosurs et 
voyages," by Xavier Eyma. This is an essay 
upon America, not a history. We recommend 
it to the English reader as very smart, epigram¬ 
matic, not at all infected by Americomania 
or Anglophobia, and curious os the impressions 
of an obs(Tvant stranger. 

The Biographies and Memoircs we shall no¬ 
tice separately hercafier, and also tibe Novels, 
which arc more numerous than usual. 
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Mifnoires «» Bourgeois de Paris, Par Le Docteur L. Veeok. Paris: Gonet. 1808. 
Mimoires d'Alex, Dumas, Deuxi^mo S4rie. 3 Tom. Paris. 1803. 


If any one wishes thoroughly to estimate the 
taste of French men and women for writing 
their own M^moires, let him cast his eyes upon 
the interminable shelves of volumes which make 
up Petito's edition of the French memoir 
writei's. Let him then remember that the 
prince of the order—the Due de St, Simon— 
u not included in the collection. If he would 
fbrthcr estimate the avidity with which such 
works are bought up by the French public, let 
him recall to mind the proved fact, that Paris, 
a few years since, contained a large class of 
authors of no contemptible powers of writing, 
whoso sole occupation it was to forge M4* 
moires. So clever were these people in their 
vocation, that it required no small amount of 
historical learning to track their steps and dis* 
cover their true character, by detections of 
minute errors which made genuineness impos¬ 
sible, We have, however, already dealt with 
this subject in an earlier Number, and must not 
repeat ourselves. 

But in other days Memoircs were reserved 
until the contemporaries spoken of were dead; 
or, at the worst, they were only passed about 
in manuscript from hand to hand, occasioning 
much private scandal and occasional quarrels, 
as in the case of Bussy Rabutin and Madame 
de S^vigne. Now, however, we have every 
one writing his Memoircs for his own living 
profit, and gibbeting his friends without fear 
of cutting or caning. 

Here is the Doctor Veron. In royal octavo 
volumes and large type ho publishes every let¬ 
ter he has received daring a long life. This 
man began as a medical student, very nearly 
made his fortune by saving tlie life of a por- 
teross, but hopelessly shipwrecked his medical 
reputation by failing to draw blood from the 
fat arm of a rich old lady, attracted to him by 
the fame of his first achievement. 

Disgusted with medicine, the Doctor took to 
literature, and established the^'RevuedePoris,*’ 
an adventure whtc^ introduced him to all the 
writers of that day (1829), and enables him to 
tell of them many anecdotes, and to print many 
of their letters. 

Meanwhile he had attached himself much to 
that heaven of gauze, and catgut, and war- 
blings. and oglings, and fitful amourettes, the 
Frencn Opera. M. Veron, in 1831, became 
director, and even as he had the writers in his 
pay; so he now had all the fast men of Paris 
and the danseuscs of the second order at his 
feet. As to the indispensables, they, of course, 
plagued him to death—ce2^ va suns dire. But 
M. v4ron was a powerful man. 

In 18^ he became editor of the Constitu^ 


tionnelf and was so great a person, that when he 
had scolded M. Thiers through a couple of 
columns, that invasion-hatching minister only 
sent a friend to . tell him'that he might have 
any thing he liked to ask for. 

We find that M. V4ron bought an estate in 
1837, and he is now Depute of the Depart¬ 
ment of the S< iiie.. He was born in 1798. 

Such is the man who is now^mblishing to 
the world sketches, anecdotes, conversations, 
and correspondence appertaining to every man 
and woman lie has ever met. He has hitherto 
got Hot very far into his work. His first vo- 
fuine brings it down to 1822, and, judging by 
the heavy medical dissertations, he has a strong 
intention of spinning it out to a rivalry with 
St. Simon, or even with Dumas. Tt was in¬ 
deed necessary that he should make promises 
of what was coming, and give us specimens of 
what remained behind, or we should have been 
inclined to say that the Frenchman’s vanity 
had overlaid his wit. 

We have among these specimens three let¬ 
ters, which are so characteristic of the writers 
that we cannot keep them from our readers. 
They were addressed to V^ron, as gerant of the 
Constitutionnel, 

The first is from the great Dumas. 

LETTRB DE M. ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

“ Mon CHER y^RON, 

Void comment les gens qul ont du talent travail- 

lent. 

“ Je Tous envoie cent ringt pages do papier blane, vous 
le ferez t'mbrer par totre g ireon de bureau, dans un coin, 
celui oppose aux num^ros. Vous me les renverrez Jeudi 
matin par le premier convoi. Vous trourerez votre to- 
lume commence en venaiit eu diner chez moi, jeudi 14, et 
jo vous le reporterai fini en aUant diner cbei vous, 
jeudi 21. 

“Atous. “A. DnuAS.’* 

This letter is well contrasted with one from 
Madame Dudevant, the subject-matter being 
the same. 

LETTRE DE MADAME GEORGE BAND. 

Monsieur, 

** Vous mo I'liagriucz extreruemeut en me (J^mandont 
un roiuau un rnois plus tot que no comportent nos ongago-^ 
incuts r^iproques. 11 y a un grand incoiivduient pour 
ma sante et un grand danger pour Ic m4rite da Itvre d 
travaiiler ainsi d la bate, sans avoir eu le temps demurir 
moil sujet ct de faire los rccliercbes udccssaircs, car il n'est 
si petit sujet qni n’exige beaucoup dc lectures et de rd- 
dexiuns. Jo truuvo quo vous me traitez un pen trop 
cumme un bouche-O'ou; nion amour-propre u'en souffro 
pas, et j’ai trop d’estime et d'axnitie pour Eugene Sue, 
pour ctro jalouse do toutes vos preferences. Mais si vous 
Jui donnez le temps nocessaire pour developper de beaux 
et grands ouvra^, il mo faut aussi le temps de soigner 
mes petites etudes, et je no peux pas m'engager a me 
trouver prC-te, quand les coupurra du Juif*£irant I'exi- 
geront, non plus qu'd avoir termind, quand 
sera pidt d se remettre en route autour du mondo. Tout 

H2 
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ee qneje pqUyou promettre* c'est de f^re tout xnon pos¬ 
sible, parco quo le d6sir sincero de Totu obliger. Jo 
passe BOOB silence la contrari6t6 de me remcttre au tra- 
rail, qnand jo comptais encore Bur im mois de repos bien 
n6cmairo. J'j ai d6j4 renonc^, Je traTaille d(^a depuis 

r j*ai re^ votre .lettre, mais pourrai-je tous envoyer 
s six semoincs un ouvrage dont Je Bois satisfaite et 
dontrons soyes Tous-meme content. Je ne penscpaa 
qne I'intdrCt do Totro journal Roit de me prcsser ainsi. Je 
suis done nn peu en col^re contro toub, ct, pourtant, jo no 
refiiso pas do faire ce qui me sera humaiueincnt possible. 

**MUle compliments empressds, accompames de 
qnelques reproebes. ** Georqk Hakd.*' 

The next is from Eugene Sue. 

LETTRK DE M. EUGENE SITS. 

**J'ai pens6, mon chor Ydron, que Martin Fen/anh 
trouve serait un meiUeur titre, et il cst tr^ imporla^ quo 
cettc rectification ait lieu; tous tcitcz pourquoi. Je 
▼oub enverrai a la fin de cotto semaine un demi-Tolume 
environ. Tons mo feriea composer uno double ^preuve 
sur mon papier. Vous lirex et me direz votre avis par 
notes, en m'envoyant mes deux ^preuves. Jc crois are 
dons une asscz bonne voie; da restc, vous jugerez et me 
ditez/ranehmentt comme toujours, car le commencement 
est trtt important, vu qu'il faut pretidre lo lectcur. . • 


** Je suis heurenx comme dix rois; j’ai des chiens excel- 
lents; je travaille beaucoup; et mes sorres sonten pleino 
floraison.—Je vous assure quo dix heures du soir arri- 
▼ent avec une incroyable rapidity, et asix heures, jour ou 
non, je suis sor pied.—Mais la grande affaire est toujours 
]^r moi le travail, ct quand je suis content de ce que j‘ai 
ecrit le matin, je monte k cheval, ou je chasso avec un 
double plaisir.—Voild, j'espere, uue fameuso vocation. 
^Adieu, mon clier y6roD, unc fois lo chemin de fer 
6tabli, il faudra qne vous veniez voir mon etablissemont. 

Croyez & mes sentiments, bien sinc^rcs, bien affcc- 
tneux. 

** Tout et bien i vous. £. Sue.*' 

**Qae dit-on du titre des Mamoiret (Fun Valet de 
ehamiref'* 

The fourth is from the author of the ** Phy- 
Mologie de Marriage.** Balzac, the unpitying 
Archilochus of the married state, has just been 
married, and his wife has bought a necklace 
of pearls that would send a saint into extasies! 

LETTJIE 1>K BALZAC. 

«*Dresdc,H Mai 1850. 

“ Mon CHEn V^ron, 

** On so marie & 7^0 licues de Paris, dans un pays de 
gouvemement absolu; on so croit a Fabri du pillage, et 
me voUa pill6, abimd dans ma consideration, ot train 
comme un roi. 

** lA lettre ci-jointe vous dira combien Je suis furieux, 
et je vous prie de I'ins^rer dans le Conetitutiannel des que 
vous aurez cettc lettre. 

*^£zcu 80 z le giiiTonnage; j‘ai une maladie nerveuso 
qui s’est jotde sur les yeux ct sur le emur; je suis dans 
un 6tot afireux ponr un bomme nouvelleinent marie; 
mais il y a dans cette miserable atfairo une compensation, 
c'est que je puisseme rappeler & votre bon souvenir k tra- 
vers mon voyage. 

**Oh! quelles belles clioses ilyaici. J’en suis deja 
our une toilette dc 25 a 30,000 fr., qui cst millc fois plus 
eltc que colic de la diicliesse de Parme. TiCS orfC'vres du 
inr)yeit-''ge sont bien sup/rieurs au uotre, et j'ai deeuu- 
vrrt di'K tableaux inngnifiqucs. Si jo reste, il n*y aura 
jiluR im liard de la tV'rtuiio de ina feninio, car olle a aclietd 
un c'oUler do porles a rendro folic une xaintc. 

*• Mille ainiti's et bioutot: je vous renrreierai moi- 
mime dan?. Irs Tuihrira, car jc ne peux pas uiontcr plus 


de vi^ marches; le ecenr s'y oppose. J'esp^ qne vons 
et le &neiituU<mnel vous allez bien. 

« De Balzac.*' 

But Yeron forgets to tell us that Balzac’s 
wife was a lady who not only bought thirty 
thousand francs worth of trumperies, but had 
wherewith to pay for them. 

We have alluded to an anecdote told of 
Thiers. The Doctor’s remark upon it is very 
naive. 

M. Thiers fait appeler mon ami Rosman: ** Tenez, lui 
dit'il, lisez ce quVerit votre ami V5roD, rien n'est plus 
inconvenant! Un dirocteur de theatre oso fairo la le^n 
5 un ministro et il sc r^pand contro moi on paroles des 
plus vives et enjtraits des plus amers. Mon ami Rosman 
n'en pouvait mais! £ufin, apr5s toutes ces violences, 
M. Thiers retrouve nn peu de colme, puis, changeaiit 
brusquement de pliysionomie et de ton: ** £tcs-vous tou> 
jours bicii avec Vdron ? dit-il d'une voix tris rodoucio.— 
Oui, monsieur le xiinistre.—Apris tout ilmene bien VO- 
pera; dites-lui que s'il a quelque chose k me demander, 
4e feral tout ce qu'il voudra.” M. Thiers ne d^pense ni 
sou temps, ni §od esprit a nourrir des rancunes, a couver 
des vengeances. Il y a de I’Auguste dons cct homuio 
d’£tat. 

We think our readers will be amused and yet 
disappointed with this work. Perhaps the 
later volumes may have more point and ance* 
dote in them. 

As to Dumas, we have already quoted so 
often from his Memoircs that we fear to con¬ 
tinue the practice. Every one knows what 
manner or book it is; how light, how gos¬ 
sipping, how amusing, how vain-glorious, and 
how utterly false. 

If, however, we venture’ on an extract, we 
must pass over his fighting and his politics, and 
give his description of reading a new play— 

Anthony”—to the. actress who was to have 
the principal character. 

THE READING OF ** ANTHONY." 

Je rcviiu Ic soir. Dorval 6tait scule: olio ni'atten- 
dait. 

— Ah! ma foi! m’ecriai-jc, jc n'esperaJs pas un tete- 
ii-tote. 

— J'ai dit que j'avais une lecture. 

— Et as-tu dit qui lisait ? 

— Oh! non; mais, d'abord, vions, t'asscoir ici, ct 
ocouto-moi, mon l>on chien. 

Je 1110 laissai conduire a un fautenil. 

Je m'assis. 

Elio rosta debout devant moi, scs deax mains dans 
les mieunes. , 

Ellc me regarda de son bon et doux regard. 

— Tn m’aimes, toi, n’est-ce pas ? me dit-elle. 

— T)e tout mon coBor! 

— Tu m'aimes v^ritablement? 

— Pnisque je te le dis. 

— Pour moi? 

— Pour toi, 

— Tu ne voudrais done me faire de la peine ? 

— Ah! grand Uieii! 

— Tu di sires que je joue ton role ? 

— Puisqiie je to Tapportc. 

— Tu ne veux pas ciitraver ma carrifre? 

— Ah qu, mais tu cs folle! 

~ Kh bien, nc me tourmente plus comme tu as fait ce 
matin. Je n'aurals pas la force de me dtfendre, moi, et 
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... et Jo Bttia houreuse commo je Buis; J’aime de Vigny, 
il m'adorc. oais, il y a des liommes quo Ton no 
trompe pas, ce sont lea hommes de genie, on, hi on les 
tronipe, nia foi, tant pia ponr colics qui Ics trompent! 

Ma dbere Marie, lui dis-Je, tu es & la fois I'^rit le 

{ dus ^lerd et le loeillenr coeur que Jo connaisso. Touche 
u, je ne suis plus que ton ami. 

— Ahl entendoii8«nous, Je ne dis pas qne cela durcra 


Jo lus 1o troisieme acte; elle Tdconta toute frisson- 
nanto. 

1^ troisieme acto sc termine, on le salt, par la tHre 
ca886e, par le mouchoir sppliqu^ snr la boncne d'Addle* 
par Adele T^ns86» dans sa chambre; apres quoi, la 
tolle tombc. * 

£b bicn, me dit Dorral, maintenant? 

— Tu no te doutcs pas de ce quo lui fait Antony ? 


tonjours. 

— Cela durera, da moins, tant que tu ne me rendras 
pas la parole que Je to donne. 

^ C’est dit. Si, nn jour, cela m'ennuie, Jo i'^crirai. 

— A moi ? 

— Atoi. 

— Avant tout autro? 

— Ayant tout autre; tu sais bien comme ie t'aime, 
mon bon cliien ... Ah! nous allons done lire ceU; on dit 

3 uo c*est superbe. Pourquoi done cette mijauree de ma- 
cmoisello Mars n'a-t-elle pas jouc le role ? 

— Ah! parce qu'ello avait fait fairo pour quinze cents 
francs do robes, et que le lustre n*eclairait pas asses. 

— Tu sais que je n'en feraipas fairs pour quinze cents 
francs, de robes, moi; mais Sois trsftiquille, on trouvera 
moyen de s’attifcr! C*est done nne femme du mondc, 
hein ? Quel bonheur de jouer one femme du mondc, mais 
unc Traie, comme tu dois saroir Ics faisp! Koi qui n'ai 
Jamais Jouu que des poissardes ... Allons, Titc, mets-toi 
U, et lis. 

Je commensal t\ lire, mais elle u*ent pas la patience de 
roster sur sa chaise; elle se leva, et vint s'appuycr snr 
mon dos, lisaut cu memo temps que moi par-dessus mou 
cpaulo. 

AprC’s le premier acte, Je rclevai la tCto; die m’em- 
brassa au front. 

Eh bicn ? lui demandai-je. 

— Eh bicn, mais il me scmbleque celas'engrcnedrdlc- 
ment! 11s vont allcr loin, s'ils marchent toujours du 
u)emo pas. 

— Attends, ct tu vas voir. 

Je coinmeii^ai la second acte. 

A niesurc que j'avant^ais dans ma lecture, jo sentais la 
poitrinc de Tadmirable actrice palpitcr coiitre mon cpaulc; 
a la scene entre Adele et Antony, one lanne tumiba sur 
mon mauuscrit, puis unc seconds, puis une troisieme. 

Je Tolcvai la tCto pour Tembrasser. 

— Oh! que tu es ennuyeux! dit-elle; va done, tu me 
luisscs au milieu de mon plaisir. 

Jc me remis a lire, ct elle se remit a plcnror. 

A la tin de I'acto, on sc le rappelle, Adele s'cufuit. 

— Ah! dit Dorva) cu sanglotant, en voUa une femme 
honneto! Moi je ne m'en irais pas, va! 

— Toi, lui dis-je, tu cs un amour! 

~ Non, monsieur, jc suis ange! Voyons le tfoisleme | 
ah! mon Dieu, pourru qull la rejoigne 1 


— Comment, il la viole? 

~ Uu peu! settlement, elle ne sonne pas, elle. 

— Ah! ... 

— Quoi? 

— ! cu voila une An do troisi^e acte! Oh! tu 
n*y vas pas do main morte, toi! CTest 6 gal, il est un p^ 
joli a jouer, cct actc-la. Tu verras comme Je dirai: 

Mais elle no ferme pas, cettc porte I” et ” Il n'ost ja¬ 
mais arrive d’accidciit dans cettc aubergo?”*’ Il n*y a qm 
lo cri, quand jc Tapercevrai; il me semblo que cela doit 
fairc tant do plaisir a Adele de rovoir Antony qa*eUe ne 
peiA pas crier. 

— n faut pourtant qu'ello crie. 

— Otti, jo sais bicn, c*est plus moral... Allons, va, 
va, mon ^n chien! 

J'eutamai lo quatriemo acte< 

A la scene do Tinsulte, elle me prit le cou entre scs 
deux mains: ce n’eUit plus sculcment son sein qui s'file- 
vait et s'abaissait, e'etait son coeur qui battait centre 
mon 6 paulc; jo le sentais boudir a travers scs vctcmcuts. 
A la scene entre la vicomtesso ct Adele, scene dans la- 
qucUo Adele rep 6 te trois fois: “ MaU jo no liu ai rien 
fait, a cette femme!” jo m'arrGtai. 

— Sacr 6 nom d'un chiou! me dit-elle, pourquoi t*at- 

rctes-tu done ? , , 

_Je m'arrCte, r 6 pondis-je, parce quo tu m otrangles. 

_Tiens, e'est vrm, dit-eUe; mais e'est qu’aussi on n*a 

Jamais fait do ces choses-li au theatre. Ah! c’est trop 
nature, c’est bote, 9 a 6 toulFe, ah!... 

— 11 faut pourtant bien quo tu ecoutes jusqu a la no. 

— Je ne deinando pas mieuz. 

J’achevai de lire I’actc. , 

_Ah! me dit-elle, tu peu* ctre tranquule but celui- 

Ia,j’cu reponds. Ah! jc dirai drolcment cela; “C’est 
sa ma tresse!” Cc n’est pas difficile a jouer, tes pi^; 
sculcmcnt, 9 a vous broie te cccur ... Oh I la la, laisse- 
moi plcurcr un peu, hoin ? ... Ah! grand chien, va! od 
as-tu done a^pris Ics femmes, toi ? tu les sais un peu bien 
par cocur! 

Voyoiis, lui dis-je, un peu do courage ct Anissons-en. 

— /Jluus, va! 

Je commen 9 ai le cinquiomo acto. ^ 

No wonder that in Paris folk arc becoming 
very shy of people who are Buspected of keep¬ 
ing diaries. 


Oraziella, Par A. de Lamartine. Bruxelles. Mcline, Cans, and Co, 1853. 


A REPiUNT of one of M. do Lamartine’s works 
has juBt been laid before us, and offers a good 
opportunity of proffering a few remarks on 
Tjamartine as a novelist, a character in which, 
in England at least, he ig not well known. 
We are more accustomed to think of Lamar¬ 
tine us the youthful politician, appearing later 
ns the matured and thoughtful statesman. We 
associate his name with the fabulous but elo¬ 
quent “Histoire des Girondins,” and with 
“Tllistoire de la Restauration,” so superior 
to it in the correctness both of its style and of 
its statements. We remember having followed 


him, while we were refreshed by the .poetry rf 
his descriptions, through the climes of the 
east, lie i*eformcd the poetry of France, even 
as Chateaubriand re-modelled her prose j and 
notwithstanding M. Didot’s early censure, 
which he retaliated in a manner as sarcastic as 
it was gpirituelf his name will endure, and will, 
by future generations, be proudly remembered, 
when tlie existence of Delille, Pumy, Alichaud, 
Raynouard, and Luce de Lancival ore no 
longer known. “Jocelyn” is one of M. do 
Lamartine’s feeblest poetical efforts. The com¬ 
position is careless and unfinished, while the 
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opinions it conveys indicate a strange admix¬ 
ture of Romanism and Calvinism. The sim¬ 
plicity of the portrait of the mrk de campagne 
is the only reaecming quality, but the functions 
of the critic are suspended while we share the 
deep emotion, the exquisite mce, and the 
kindred sympathy with his fellow-inon, which 
flow in his “ Meditations ” and his “ Hm-mo- 
nies.” The tone which pervades the work 
throughout, fell gratefully on the ear after the 
cold materialism of the school which preceded 
him. Where, indeed, shall we look, in. the 
dry, steiile poetry of tlie eighteenth century, for 
verses raplete witli the waim inspiration, the 
religious enthusiasm of the “ Pocte mourant,” 
or of many other of the pieces contained in 
these volumes of poetical gems ? To say La¬ 
martine's poetry is faultless would be untrue. 

Hntez vons leutemcut; ct saus perdre courage, 

Yiagt fois sur le metier remettez TOtre ouvrage. 

Polissez le sans ce&se, ct Ic repoUi»t<ez: 

Ajoutez quelqucfois—^ sourent effacez. 

is wholesome advice, which, fi'om the rapidity 
of his composition, he has altogether neglected. 
He thus degenerates, falls into carelessness, and 
is not unfrequently guilty of palpable repe¬ 
titions. 

As the author of “Mes Confidences” and 
“ BepWl,” J.amartine is seldom alluded to, on 
this Bide of the channel. In these works his or¬ 
dinary defects become more glaring than in his 
poetry. His great aim seems to have beSn to 
paint every thing in its brightest and most 
glowing colours. In this manner he soon quits 
the realms of probability, and exhausts his 
reader by exaggerated pictures, hyperbolic epi¬ 
thets, inappropriate images, and by a wearisome 
supertibundance of descriptions. -Were the 
reader not occasionally aroused by pages in 
which the true poet bi'caks forth in all his most 
vivid freshness of fancy, he >vouId be inclined 
to cast aside the book as little better than a 
dreamy and monotonous reiteration of a few 
ideas. The continued tendency to exaggera¬ 
tion in these volumes proves that they anord 
no true description of the author’s life, his sen¬ 
timents, or his feelings. He loves to embellish 
scenes in which he has been a transient actor, 
and to dfck with Betitious attributes characters 
with whom be has been temporarily associated. 
Numerous, however, and frequent aa are the 
faults everywhere discernible in these noveh (for 
we can scarcely attach to tliem a more serious 
pame), they contain passages of transcendent 
beauty and exquisite simplicity, where the poet, 
by the refinement and deligacy of his ideas, 
proudly and unquestionably asserts his pre¬ 
eminence over the host of imitators who have at¬ 
tempted to copy him in the peculiar field he so 
justly claims as his own. “ Graziella,” tho little 
volume before us, is less tinctured with ftdse 


sentiment than '^Raphael,” and is decidedly 
the best of M. de Lamartine’s novels. The 
plot is slight and sketchy : rob it of its orna¬ 
ments, and little remains but a story of every¬ 
day occun'encc in both Fai'isian and London 
life. 

M. dc Lamartine and his friend M. Aymon 
de Yirieu, are passing some time in Naples. 
Wandering ontne Margellina while tlieiislier- 
men are preparing their frail barks for sea, 
they are seized with a sudden wish to share 
for a wliilc in their <langcrous employment. 
TJiey consequently make the necessary arrange¬ 
ments, and that very night embark with an old 
man and a little boy. Enchanted with their 
novel existence, for many successive nights 
they repose under no other canopy than the 
dee]) clear azure of an Italian sky, occupying 
no other tenement than their fragile boat. A 
storm at length arises, and, as though flelineatcd 
b^ the limii^r’s graphic art, it is brought vi¬ 
vidly before the mental eye by M. de Lamar¬ 
tine’s able pen. 

XtGHT ON THB OFEP. 

Mais pour aborder A Procida, dont uoufi aperccrions 
les feux du tsoir briller 4 notre druitc, il fallait prendro 
obliquement les lames et uoiis glissor, pour aiusi dire 
dans Icurs vallees Ters la cote, cn pr^sentant lo flanc ula 
vague et les minces bords de la barque au vent. Cepen- 
daut, la necessite no nous pormettait pas dliesiter. Lc 
pr ebeur, nous faisant signe de relever nos rames, profita 
de I'iutervallo d'uuo lame a Tautro pour virer de bord. 
Nous mimes lc cap sur Procida, et nous voguomes commo 
un brin d'berbe marine qu’unc vague jette a Tautre vague 
et que le flot reprend au dot. 

Nous avancious peu; la nuit 4tait tomb^. La pous- 
siere, I'^cume, les uuages que le vent roulait en lambeaux 
dcchir^s sur le canal en redoublaicut Tobscurito. Le 
vicillard avait orduune b Tcnfant d’allumcr unc de scs 
torcbes de r6$ine. soit pour 6clairer uu peu sa manceavro 
dans les profoudeurs do la mer, soit pour iudiquer aux 
marins de Procida qu’uno barque etait en perdition dans 
le canal, et pour leur demander non Icurs sccours, mais 
leurs priercs. 

C'etait un spectacle sublime et siuistro que cclui dc ce 
pauvre enfant accrocb4 d’unc main au petit mot qui sur- 
montait la proue, et, de .I’autre, ele^’ant au-dessus de sa 
t£tc cetto torcbe do feu rouge dont la damme ct la fuin^o 
se tordaient sous le vent et lui brulaicnt les duigts et les 
ebereux. Cette etincelle dottante apparaissant au som- 
met dcs lames ct disparaissant dans leur profondeur, tou- 
jeurs prete 4 s’4teiuure et toujours rallumee, etait comme 
le symbole de ces quatre vies d’hommes qui luttaient 
entre le salut ct la mort dans les ombres et dans les an- 
goisses de cette nuit. 

Trois Leures, dont les minutes out la dur4e des pen- 
64es qui les mesurent, s'^coulerent ainsi; la lune se leva, 
et, comme c*Mt I'habitude, le vent plus fiirieux se leva 
ayec eUe. Si nous avions eu la moindre voile, il nous 
eut ebavires vingt fois. Quoiauo les bords tris-bas de la 
barque donnassent pen de prise k Fouragan, il f avait 
des moments od il semblait d^raciner notre qnille des 
dots, ct ok U nous faisait tournoyer comme une feuille 
seebe arracb£e k Tarbre. 

Nous embarquioDS beaucoup d'eau: nous ne ponvions 
sudlre a la vider aussi vite qu’ello nous envahissalt. Il y 
avait des moments od nous sentions les plancbM s’affais- 
ser sous nous comme an cercuril qni oescend ig 
fosse. 14 poids de I’ean rendait la barque moins 
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ob^uifMM* ^ pouTait la rendre plui lente i se relever uue 
eo^ ^nx lamM. Une seule seconde de retard, et 
tout dtait fini. 

vieillard, Sana pouvotr patler, nous fit signe, les 
lanui auz yeoz« dejeter ila mer tout ce qui encombrait 
le fond de la bwque. Lea jarrea d’eau, lea paniera de 
poiisona, lea deux groaaea Toilea, Tancre de fer, lea cord¬ 
ages, jusqu'^ sea paquets de louzdes bardea; nos capotes 
nicnie de groaae laine trempdea d*eau, tout passa par- 
deasna le bord. Le pauvre nautonier regarda un moment 
anmager toute aa riweaae. barque ae releva et cou- 
rut Idgerement aur la crete dea vagues, comme un cour- 
aier qu*on a ddebargd. 

Koua entramea inscnaiblement dans une mer plus 
douce, un peu abritee par la pointe occidentale de IPro- 
cida. Lc vent faiblit, la flamme de la turche ao redressa, 
la lune ourrit une grande porcoe bleue entre Ics nuoges; 
Ics lames, en s’aUonmaut, s’aplauirent et cesserent d'&:u- 
mer aur nos tetes. Peu d peu la mcr fut courte et clapo- 
teusc comme dans une ause prosquo tranquillo, ut Toin- 
bre noire de la falaisc de Prucida nous coupa la ligne dc 
rboriaou. Nous dtions dans les caux dii milieu dc TjIu. 

l.<a mcr dtait trop grosse d la pointe pour en cliercber 
le port. II fallut nous idsoudre k aborder Tile par sos 
flancs et au milieu de ses ecueils.—**N'ayons plus din- 
quietude, enfants, nous dit le pecheur cq recouuaissant 
le rivago u la clarto de la torcho; la madone nous a 
sauvds. Nous icuous la terro et nous couchcruns cette 


miit dans ma niaUoii.”—Nous crumes qull avait perdu 
I'csprit, car nous ne lui counaissions d’autre deineuro que 
sa cave sombre de la MargeUinut ot pour y reveuir avant 
la nuit, il fallait rejeter dans lo canal, .doubler le cap et 
affronter dc nouveau la mer mupssanto k laqucUe nous 
veuions d’^ebapper. 

^ Jdais lui souiiait de notre air d’etonnoment, et com- 

^preuaut nos pensees dans uos yeux: “ Soyoz tranquilles, 
jcuotis gens, repritll, nous y arriveruus sans qu’une seulo 
vague nous monillo.” Puis il nous expliqua qu’il etait 
de IVucida; qu’il possedait encore sur cette cote do I’llc 
la cabauc ct le jardin do son pure, et qu’cu jco momeut 
nu'ine sa femme ague avec sa petite fine, sccur de Bep- 
piiio, noire jeuuo mousse, et deux autres petits enfants, 
utaient dans sa maisuo, pour y seeber les figues et poor y 
vendauger les trcilles dont ils veudaient les raisins d 
Naples.—Encore quelquos coups de rame, ajouta-t-il, 
ct nous boiroDS de I’eau de la source qui csi plus limpido 
quo lo vin d’Iseliia.” 

Ces mots nous rendirent courage; nous ramamos 
encore pendant I’cspace d’environ une lieue lo long dc la 
cote droitc et dcumeuse de Procida. J)e temps en temps, 
I'enfant elovait et sccouait sa torcbe. EJlo jetait sa lueur 
biuistre sur Ics roclicrs, et nous montrait partout uno 
muraille iuabordable. Enfin, au tournant d’uuc pointe 
do granit qui s’avau^t en forme de bastion dans la mer, 
iious vimes la faJaise fldchir et se creuser im peu comme 
uno breche dans un mur d’enceinte: un coup de gou- 
vernail nous fit virer droit a la cote, trois derniem 
lames jetercut notre barque harussde entre deux Ecueils, 
ou r6cumc bouillonnait sur uu bosfond. 


By this incident they escape, and during 
some weeks the stormy state of the weathei* 
obliges them to make the fisliei'man’s cabin in 
the island of Pi*ocida their home. There they 
become acquainted witli Grasiella, die old 
inan’s^grand-daughter. M. de Lamartine has 
not in any way attempted to ituse her abo^e 
her sphere: she is a well-drawn portrait of on 
Italian peasant-girl. Three boolu alone were 
saved wnen the storm compelled them to aban¬ 
don the boat;—a “Tacitus”—in those days 
Ltunartine’s constant companion, and one he 
recommends ail fathers to place in the hands of 


their sons; “Paul et Virginie,” the/avourite 
hook of his childhood, exercising as it did 
much influence over his imagination; and the 
novel of “Jacopo Ortis.” The poet com- 
meifts reading aloud to his humble associates, 
but they are neither politicians nor philosophers. 
Tacitus does not interest them, ana they cannot 
enter into the wild passion of “ Jacopo Ortis.” 
At last he begins tlic translation of “ Paul et 
Virginic” into familiar Italian; and its eflect 
upon these illiterate rustics is one of Bemar- 
din de St. Pierre's gmtest triumphs, whilst it 

forms the best scene in Lomartine^s book. 

# 

OENUIMfi rBEUMG. 

Je n'avais encore la quo quelques pa^, et dk^k vieil- 
lar<ls, jcuno iillc, eufant, tout avait cminge d’attitude. 
J. 1 O p^ubcur, lo coudo sur sou gcaou et roroiUo peueb^ do 
moil cote, oubliait d'aspirei la fumee do sa pipe. La 
vicille grond'-nierc, assise cn face de moi, tonait ses doux 
mains joiutes sous sou menton, avec le geste des pauvres 
femmes qui dcoutent la parole do Dieu, occroupies sur lo 
pavu dos temples. Beppo 6tait desceudu du mur de la 
terrasso, od il etait assis tout k Vheure 11 avait placd, 
sans bruit, sa guitare sur le plancher. 11 posait sa main 
tt plat sur lo inauebe, de pear quo le vout no fit r^sonner 
SOS curdcs. Graxiclla, BO tenait ordinairement un peu 
loin, se rapproebait iusensiblemcut do moi, comme si ello 
cut ot6 fascineo par uno puissanco d'attraction cacbeo 
dans lo livre. 

Adossee au mui do la torrasse, au pied dnqnel j'^tais 
etondu moi-mtme, ello se rapproebait do plus en plus do 
mou cole, appuyec sur sa iiiuiu gauebe, qui portait h 
terro, dans Tattitude du gladiateur llcsse. Ello regardaiC 
avee dc grands yeux bien ouverts tantdt le Jivre, tautot 
mes l^vrcs d’od couluit lc rceit; tantofc lc vide entre mes 
levres et lo livre, cuiuine si ello cut eberebd du regard 
rinvisible esprit qui mo riiitcrpreiait. J’euteiidais son 
soufilc iuegal s’intcrruiiipru ou se procipitcr, suivaut left 
palpitations du dranie, coiiime Tbalcinc essoufii^e do 
quelqu'un qui gravit une moutagne ct qui se repose pour 
respirer de temps en temps. Avant que Je fussc arrivd 
au miliou do rtustoirc^ la pauvre enfant avait oublie sa 
r^ervo un peu sauvage avec moi. Je sentais la cbaleur 
de sa respiration sur uies mains. Ses cbeveux frisson- 
iiaient sur mou front. Deux ou trois laniies brulautes, 
tombecs do ses Joucs, tachaicut ks pages tout pres do mes 
doi^ts. 

Excepte ma voix lente ct monotone, qni traduisait lit- 
t6ralcmcnt u cette famillc do p6cbcarB co poi me du occur, 
ou n’enteudait aucuu bruit que les coups suurds ct 6Ioigu& 
de la mcr, qui battait la cote l&-bas sous nos pieds. Cc 
bruit mi-me 6tait en barmonie avec la lecture. C’etait 
comme le denoument pressenti de i'bistoire, qui grondait 
d’avanco dans I’air au commencement ct pendant Je cours 
du r^it. Plus ce r6cit se d^roulait, plus il semblait at- 
tacber nos simples auditeurs. ^uand j’bdsitaiv, par 
basard, & trouver rexpression jiiM pour rcqdre le mot 
franqais, Gruiella,*qoi, dopuis quclque temps, tenait la 
lampe abritoe centre le vent par sou tablier, Tapprochai^ 
tout pres des pages ct brulait presque le livre d^s sou 
impatience, comme si elle eut pcns6 que la lumiero du feu 
allait faire jailUr le sens intellectuel a mes yeux et dclore 
plus vite les paroles sur mes levres. Je repoussais en 
souriant la lampo de la main sans d^touruer mon r^urd 
de la page, et je sentais mes doigts tout chauds de see 
picurs. * 

Quand jo fas arrive an moment od Vir^ie, rappelde 
en France par sa tante, seuti, pour ainsi din, le d4- 
ebirement de son ctre en deux, et s’efforce de cousolor 
Paul sous les bananiers, en lui parlaut de retour ct en lui 
montraut la mer qui va I'emporter, jo fermoi le volume ct 
je remis la lecture uu lendemain. 
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Co fut un coup au ccdut des pauTres gens. Graaidla 
t>e uiit a genoux devant moi, puis dorant mon aini, pour 
nou& supplier d'achercr lliistoire. Mais ce‘ fdt en rain. 
Ifous roulioDs prolonger Tintdr^ poor die, le charmo do 
r^prenve TOUT uous. £llo arracha alors le Htt^Hb mcs 
inaius. Eile TouTrit, eomme si die eut pu, i forcaoe to- 
lont6 cn com^ndie les caract^es. lui parla, die 
I’cmbrassa. £lle le remit respecteosemoat sur res genoux, 
cn joignant les mains ct en me regardant en suppTiaiite. 

« * * « * 

Tout le jour, la maison fut triste eomme s'il 6tait arrird 
un ^Tdnemcnt douloureux dans Tbamble famillc. On se 
r^unit pour prendre les repas, sans presque so parler. 
On se sdpara. On se rctrouvra sons sourire. On Toyait 
quo Graziella n’ayait point le coeur d ce qu'elle faisoit en 
aoccupant dans le jardin ou sur le toit. Kile regardait 
souTcnt si le soleil baissait, ot de cette journde, u dtait 
yisible qu'dle u’attendait que e soir. 

Quaud le soir fut Tonu et que nous eumes repris tons 
nos places ordinaires sur Yastrieot je rourris le liTre et 
i’acbevai la lecture au milieu dcs sanglots. Pere, mere, 
enfants, mon ami, inoi-meme, tous participaient d I'dmo- 
tion gundrale. son inome et grare de ma roix so 
pliait, ft mon Insu, ft la tristesse om ayentures et ft la 
grayitd dcs paroles. Elios semblaient, ft la An du r^it, 
?cuir de loin et tombor de liaut dans I’ame ayce I’accent 
ereux d'une poitrino vide uft le cceur ne bat plus, ct qui iic 
narticipe plus aux choses de la terre que par la tristesso, 
la religion et lo sourenir. « 

The angry waves at length arc stilled, and 
the two fnends return to Naples. Soon after¬ 
wards M. de Virieu for France, and 

Lamartine, solitary and friendless, ialls ill of 
“le mal du pays.” Ue remembers the poor 
fisherman’s family, who have anived on the 
Margellina from Procida for the winter^ and 
he sends to ask old Andrea to come to nim. 
Graziella alone is at home wlicn the messf^e 
arrives, and she instantly goes to tend the 
ailing stranger. Tlie sight of tlie beautiful 
peasant girl revives his fading spirits, and be¬ 
fore the next day’s sun has set, lie is established 
as one of tlio family in Andrea’s humble dwell¬ 
ing. He passes most of his time in study; 
but when his books ;4re closed, and his writings 
laid on one side, Graziella is his constant com¬ 
panion. She is a coral worker by trade: he 
assists her in her employment, and tcaclies the 
ignorant girl to read and write. Unclouded 
happiness is theirs, until Cecco, a rich cousin of 
Graziella’s, asks her hand in marriage. Hours 
of sorrow and creeping are passed in solitude 
by the unhappy maiden, for she does not love 
Cecco. ,She is,^wcver, at length overcome 
^by the importunity of her fanrily, and yields a 
reluctant consent to their union, though at the 
same time she resolves to prevent its consum¬ 
mation by flight. She escapes fh>m her home 
in the dead of night, leaving a note declai'atory 
of her intention of brooming a nun. The whole 
family, overwhelmed in ^|pf, starts in search 
of the fugitive; but Lamartine alone thinks of 
going to the cabin at Procida. Aridved there 
in a night of storm and darkness, he finds the 
door ikiTcd, and hears Graziella moaning 
within. Overcome by the sound of his welt 


known accents, she faints, and he is compelled 
to force the door in order to obtain admittance. 

TUK DECLABATIOK. 

Je n'b^sitai plui *, je donnai un coup d'^ule de toutes 
les forces de mon impatience et de mon inquldtode ft la 
yicille porte; la sernire cftda ct sedfttacha sons I'effort, et 
je me prftcipitai dans la maison. 

La petite lampe rallumfte derant la madone par Gra¬ 
ziella iftcloirait d*uue faiblo lueur. Je courus au fond 
de la seconde chaiubre oft j'ayais entendu sa toix et sa 
ebute, et oft je la croyais dvanouie. Elle ne I'fttait pas. 
Seuloment sa faiblesse arait trahi son effort; elle etait 
retombfte sur le tas do bruyere seebe qui lui serrait de lit, 
ct joignait les inaius cn me regardant. Ses yeux animfts 

f iar la fierre, ouverts par ffttonnement et allanguis par 
'amour, brillaicnt fixes eomme deux dtoiles dont les 
lueurs tombent du cieil, et qui semblent yous reorder. 

Sa ttte, qu'elle cliercbait ft relerer, retombait do foi- 
blesse sur les feuillcs, renyersde en ariiiTO ct eomme 
si lo cou fttait bris6. EUe f>tait pale eomme I’agonie, 
excepte sur les pommettes des juucs tcintes de qucl- 
ques viyes roses. • Sa belle pcau 6tait marbree de t^cs 
(to loriuGs et de la poussiere qui s'y fttait attacbfte. 
Sou Vitemeiit noir so confondait ayoq la cuuleur brune 
des feuilles rftpandups ft terre ct sur Icsquelles elle fttait 
coucli^. Ses pieds nus, blancs eomme Jo marbro, dft- 
passaient de toutc lour longueur le tas de fougftr<» ct 
reposaient sur la pierre. l)w frissons couraient sur tous 
ses membres ct faisaient claquer ses dents eomme des 
castagnettes daus une main d’enfont. Le moueboir 
rouge qui eureloppait ordinaircmeiit les longues tresses 
noires de ses beaux elicvcux 6tait detacbe et fttendu 
comine un dcmi>yoilo sur sun front jusqu’au bord de sos 
yeux. On Toyait qu’cllo s*en etait serrio pour cnsevelii 
son risage ct ses larmcs dans Tombre eomme dans Tim* 
mobilito anticipfte d'uii linccul, et qu'elle ne ravait re- 
levn qu'en entendant ma voix ot cu so pla^-ant sur son 
scant pour yenir m'ouvrir. 

Je me jetai a genoux ft cote de la bruyere; je pris ses 
deux mains glacis dans les miennes; je les portal ft mes 
lerres pour les r6cbauffer sous mon Iialcinc; quolques 
larmes de mes yeux y tomberent. Je compris, au serre- 
ment conyulsif dc soi doigts, quelle ayaii sent! cetto pluio 
du occur ct qu'elle m'en remcrciait. J'otai ma capote dc 
marin. Je la jetai sur ses pieds nus. Je les enveloppai 
dans les plis de la lainc. 

Elle me laissait fairo en me suirant senlement des 
yeux ayec une expression d’beurcux d^lire, inais sans 
pouToir s'aidcr dle-meme d'aucun mouveinent, eomme un 
enfant qui sc laisse cmmaillottcr ct reiourncr dans son 
berceau. Je jetai ensuito deux ou trois fs^ts de bruyere 
dans le foyer de la premiere chambre pour ftebauffer an 
pen fair. Je Ics almmai ft la flamme dc la lampe, et je 
revins in'asseoir ft terre ft cotft du lit do feuilles. 

** Que je me sens Men!" me dit-cUe en parlant tout 
bas d'un ton doux, ftgal ct monotone, conune si sa poitrino 
eut perdu ft la fois toutc yibration et tout accent et n'eut 
plus (WDScryft qu'une seule note dans la yoiz, ** J'ai youlu 
en ymn me le cacher ft moi-inuine, j'ai yonlu en yain to lo 
coeber toujours, ft toi. Jo peux mourir, mais je ne peux 
pas aimer un autre que toi. Ils ont youlu me donnor un 
fianed, e’est toi qui es lo fianed dc mou ame! Je ne me 
donneroi pas ft un autre sur la terre, cor Je me suis 
donndo cn secret ft toi! Toi sur la terre, ou IKeu dans le 
ciel! e'est lo yoeu que j'ai fait le premier Jour oft j'ai 
compris que mon coeur etait malade de toi. Je sais bicn 
que je ne suis qu'une paurre fiUe indigne de*toucber 
senlement tes pieu par sa pensde. Aussi je ne t'ai jamais 
demandd de nraimer. Jo no to demanderal jamais si tu 
m'aimes. Mais moii je t'aime, je t'alme, je t'aime!" Et 
die semblait concentrer toute son ame dus ces trois mots. 
*< Et maintenant, mdprise moi, raille-moi, foule-moi aux 
pieds! Moque-toi de moi, si tu yeux, eomme d’uue folle 

g ui rcTO qu'dle est reine dans ses haillons. Liyre-moi ft 
i risde de tout le monde. Oui, j« four dirai md-mlmt: 
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Oui, je Taime! et si tous avies k lua place, vuus auric/, 
fait commo moi, tous scries znortes ou tous Tauriez 
aun6!” 

Lamartiiio and Graziella return to Naples. 
The marriaG^ with Cecco is given up^ and some 
months of uappiness succe^, interrupted at 
lust by l^martme's sudden recall to France. 
After nis departui'e he receives seveiul letters 
from Grazi^; then a long silence intervenes, 
when the melancholy tidings arrive of lier 
death. The studied and derisive coldness with 
which Lamardnc wiitcs of this young girl’s 
generous and ardent love, as tliough he were 
speaking of the moon, or of something equally 
indifferent to him, certainly does not enhance 
our estimation of his character as a man of 
ehivah'ous or of hononible feeling, whilst it 
affords convincing evidence of Gallic heartloss- 
ness, and of a dire amount of that vanity and 
miserable self-conceit for which Ins countrymen 
ai'c unhappily too celebrated. 

Little do tlicy beed or know that woman's love 
Is botli a lovely and a fearful tiling; 

For all of tlicir’s upon that die is thrown, 

And if His lost, life has no more to bring 
To them, but mockeries of the past alone.*' 

There is, nevertheless, more youthful sim¬ 
plicity pervading, this episode to the “ Con- 


fidenccs” than is to be found in the Con¬ 
fidences’’ themselves; while “Raphael” is the 
most inharmonious of this scries of novels, 
owing to the peculiar conversations detailed in 
its pages, in which love, materialism, and re¬ 
ligion are mingled together on a decidedly 
novel system. One short extract more will 
suffice. 

*‘l>ieu! Dieu! DieuP’ s’ccria-t-elle encore; **commo 
si ello eut voulu s'apprcndre 4 die memo une longuo 
nouvelle. Dieu e'est tous! Dieu e'est mor pour tous! 
Dieu e'est nous! Raphael, mo comprenes toub? Non 
tous ne serez plus itaphael, tous ties mon eulte do 
Dieu!” 

This sort of half conversion of the sceptic 
Julie, is scarcely natural; such could never 
have boon the cry of an awakened heart. 

Anachronism, too, is apparent in many ^ts 
of M. dc Lamartine’s works; a result of the 
rapidity with which they arc improvised. M. 
de Lamiulinc is endowed with a powerful ima- 
gination,^in whose labyrintlis he fi'cquently 
mses himself—a defect which study, labour, 
and meditation- alqpc can correct; but he is 
not in pecuniary case, and l>efore hss ideas arc 
matured by the assistance of a ricli Row of poe¬ 
tical language, lie commits them to paper, and 
publishes them^for money I 


1. Un Grand Comedien. Par le Marquis de Fottdras. 2 Vols. Paris. Cadot, 1853. 

2. La Marquise de Norville, Par £lie Bertbet. 2 Vols. Bruxelles. Melino, Cans, ct 

Cie. 1853. 

3. Les Pai've^ius. Par Paul Fdval. 2 Vols. Bruxelles. Mcline, Cans, ct Cie. 1853. 


Three novels highly suggestive of certain 
peculiarities of French literature! 

1. “ Un Grand Comddien” is another instance 
of the constitutional undtness, which we re¬ 
marked in our last Number, of the modem 
French school of fiction to deal with veritable 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, or to depict with 
resemblance the manners and customs of a 
circle possessing the tradition of race, or the 
i^fincments of intellectual culture. The au¬ 
thor, discreditably notorious for his “Caprice de 
Grande Dame” (anovel too infamous for criti¬ 
cism), is said to write himself qentilhomme by 
virtue of descent, and to move in the best ranks 
of French noblesse. If that be so, let us hope 
that his powers ofobservation are unequal to his 
opportunities; for it is precisely of those ranks 
that he professes to treat, and from them that 
he derives all his illustrations. We are willing 
to believe that it is the soi^isant Marquis de 
Foudras himself, and not any of his aristocratic 
acquaintances, who sits for every one of his pic¬ 
tures of Parisian high life; and that the snob 
—the engrained, inveterate, and incurable snob 
—who iurniflhes forth the material of all his 
marquesses and marchionesses, his dukes and 


duchesses, his princes and princesses, is the 
Marquis de Foudras himself. 

The story of ** Uu Grand Com6dien ” is 
soon told. Roland], an Italian smuggler, has 
amassed a large sum of money in his contra¬ 
band commerce, and he destines it to venge¬ 
ance. It is on Paris that he has to avenge 
himself—Paris, whore, under the name of Tu- 
lipano, be liad for some years led tlic life of an 
actor, a vagabond, and a convict. His idea of 
vengeance is to return to Paris under a false 
name, to spend money en grand seigneur^ to 

f et admission to the best ramilics, and, when 
is money is quite gone, to say, ** f am Tuli- 
pano whom you persecuted.” A grolesqub 
kind of swindle this! but which, to the “ noble ” 
author of the novel, appears very tragic and 
grand. 

In furtherance of this scheme, he takes bis 
niece Rosita, a precocious opera girl, into his 
counseb, and demands her assistance The 
young lady is avaricious, and, to obtain her 
aid, he is obliged to undertake that the stroke 
which gratifies his passion shall enable her to 
satiate her own. In short, she is to make a 
good man'iage in Paris under the auspices of 
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Lis recommendation, and also fkme as a weal¬ 
thy opera singer (!), and a spurions reputation of 
nobility, with which she is furnished. It is 
with these views and helps that tho adventurers 
commence business in Paris, he as ** the noble 
Count Roemer,” and she as “ the Signora 
Norini, the star of Italy," Their plot is veiy 
successful. All the world bites, and asks no 
questions; they have too much to do with the 

illustrious nobleman’s " larder and cellars for 
that; and the higher the rank, the baser the 
prostration before the belle et noble vie of their 
fortunate entertainer. In the end, he makes 
himself known. The story ends, and the mo¬ 
ral remains to be discovered ! 

“ La Marquise de Norville ” is also a talc 
of French aristocracy. The interest of the plot 
consists in the strong yet virtuous passion of 
the Marchioness and her daughter for a certain 
young “gentilhomme" of the snob stamp. 
This gentilliomme" is equally attached to 
them ; first, to the daughter, becausashe saved 
his life in a storm at the hazard of her own ; 
and secondly to the mother, because she rc- 
iniiids-himPso powerfully of the daughter, that 
he deliberately forsakes the latter, and courts 
her mother before her face. This conduct, 
which would be considered strange amongst 
English gentlemen, is presented to us by M. 
Berthet as a subject ibr pity rather than for 
condemnation; and we are even invited to join 
our tender emotions to his own, in contem¬ 
plating a most sentimental scene in a ruined 
castle, where the daughter “ assists " unseen— 
we use the verb in a French sense—at a pri¬ 
vate love passage of a most equivocal kind be¬ 
tween her faithless “ M. Adrien ” and her mo¬ 
ther the Marchioness. But the mother is 
afierwards shot accidentally by a sentimental 
madman (a most interesting person, by the 
way, as uniting the characters of fraudulent 
trustee and French gentleman of honour!), 
and, the obstacle being thus removed, “M. 
AdHon" marries the daughter, and all ends 
well! 

M. Paul Feval, with far higher capacity 
than that of the ordinaiy French novelists of 
our day, has wisely avoided this seemingly 
perilous subject of Parisian high life, and, in 

Les Parvenus," has pven us a tale, which, 
for skilful perception of character, elegance of 
language, and artistic management of plot, may 
be safely pronounced to be the best of the 
quarter. It is a tale of French society, as it is. 
In that society, the aristocratic clement, pro¬ 
perly so called, cannot be said to exist; for 
now can aristocracy flourish in a country 
where the foundation and transmission of family 
property have been prohibited for more than 
sixty years 7 French society must be composed 
of a stream of parvenus, frothing up for a mo¬ 


ment in the whirl of commerce, to disappear in 
a bubble! 

The Richards,"-—a name punningly chosen! 
—are the parvenus of M. F^val's novel. They 
are distinguished by their properties. The head 
of the mmily has bon^t the Chateau of 
Garonnes: he is therefore M. Richard des 
Garennes. 

If tho Louvre had been for sale, and M. llichard could 
have bought it, money down or on credit, that notable 
man of commerce would have had uo more shame to call 
himself M. Kicbard du Louvre than M. Kichard des 
Garennes. Suruaino it os you will, there is nothing 
above Richard. Why should llichard have the suTOrsti- 
tious respect of past glory, whilst his own brightness 
is as fresh as a mushroom. Defore Richard there were 
emperors and kings, counts, barons—what not! Richard 
has replaced all that. Kichard is neither emperor, nor 
king, neither baron, nor count: he disdains it. Uo is 
Richard; even os Rohan was Huhan! . . . The origin 
of all great races' is lost in the darkness of ages. Tho 
Richara-tribe, perhaps, had its fabulous source, like tho 
old Atridcs—like the modern Lurgiians. M. llichard 
des Jardins, who possessed historic acquirements, would 
sometimes speak of ** a natural sou of Kichard Cieur dc 
Lion, who had left England for hunonrablo causes, an<I 
settlf^ in the country of Saumur.*’ M. Kicimrd des 
Jardins had, in his Paris that royal bastard’s por¬ 
trait ; and he had accustomed his wife to weep in her 
])uckot-haudkcrchiof when llio Tenor at tlio Opera 
Coinique sang “ IJiie lievre brulaiite.” Nobody is igno¬ 
rant that llichard Piantageuet was Count of Poitou, as 
well as King of England. “ Now, Sauinur,” U. des Jar- 
dius would remark, is vrr)'near Poitou.” Be that as 
it may, the folk of Treves, of 'J'utfuous, and of Saint 
Jjambert des ].('nf'Cs—across the Loire - scarcely able to 
carry back their recollections to the tliirteeuth century, 
attached no very prijicely idea to tlieir roiiiembraiice of 
the Richards. The Richards were well known in tho 
country, on both banks of the river. Certain old fanners 
said, ill an undertone, that V'inceiit Richard, father of 
Al. de Taillis, had pas.sed many wei‘ks hi the watch- 
house for deeds of larceny. When haymaking time 
came round there wore a whole caravan of Richards, 
who scoured the country, all in rags, without hearth or 
home, aud too little discriminating between 7»etwi and 
tuuin. The Riehaxds “dc St. Lambert des Lences 
were iu a different way of business. They sent their 
children to tho great Paris road to wait for the Dil^cncty 
and run by the wheel for some half-a-league, until 
they bored the passengers out of the expcclcil oholvs. 
If they e^o back without the obolxta tliey were well 
licked. Jt was to this clan beyond I..oiro that tho pre¬ 
cious du Gucrct, Madamo Augusta Massouneau (aine), as 
also M. dc la Luzerne, belonged. As for des Garennes, 
he was the son of a good sort of man, poor, like all the 
rest of tlio family, but honest, aud who followed, iu the 
town of Treves, the profession of wooden-spoon maker. 
That man, wo may affirm, as he scooped bis skimmers 
and ladles, thought little about his illustrious ancestor, 
the rival of Philip Augustus. People forgave him for 
being a Richard; nrst, because he was nut at all like his 
cousins; and next, bemuse he was married to a woman 
whom idl tho world loved aud respected. Of that union 
there wore issue two sons—T'bomas Richard, who was 
destined to make a fortune under the name of H. des 
Garennes, and Jean Richard, the wauvaU auJeU who had 
left his son Roland to tho country-side, and gone the 
deuce knows whither. Goodman Richard, maker of 
wooden ^oons, was dead long since; but his widow was 
still living, and dwelt with her son Thomas in the castle 
of Garennes. 

It is upon the fortunes of th^i Bolan$l; son of 
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the numvQi$ and etronsly tiniBtored with 
the same qualities as those which procured for 
his father that dubious distinction m the eyes 
of the tribc-Richard, that the interest of this 
charming little novel is made to turn. Where¬ 
fore, and in what way, we shall not attempt to 
explain, for that would be to deprive our read¬ 
ers of a very great treat, if they mean to enjoy 
the novel itself; and if they do not, they are 
not worthy of hearing another word on the 
subject. What light, moreover, they can de¬ 
rive from the interpretation given by the tribe 
itself to the term mauvais mjet they arwwel- 
come to use for the better understanding of the 
system of the author and the probable issue of 
the plot. We are “ assisting at the cottage 
of tne good Maman Richara, in the park of 
Garcnnes; for Maman is vulgar and not pro* 
smtahhiy and her daughter-in-law, Madame 
Richard dc Garcnnes, thinks it better on 
every account that she should not live at the 
castle.’’ The charming .grandchild, Camille, 
daughter of M. Richard de Garennes by his 
first wife, and imprudently attached to her 
pauper cousin Roland, is beside her, and Ro¬ 
land himself joins them. Daring their dia¬ 
logue— 

Sho stooped and gavo a long kiss to Camille's beautiful 
fair hair. “ MaHaino do Oarennos,” murmured she, “ is 
right, and it is I who am in the wrong. Hoee I not 
always stood hy those who were worth nothing ? They all 
told me, long ago, that Jean was a mawoait wjut; that 
he had a hole iu his pocket; that he would empty out his 
little purse tu the first beggar he found huddling himself 
in his neighbourhood. Ah, well, 1 stood by him!** She 
turned her eyes away from Camille, who smiled as she 
looked at her, ** I did ill, my little girl,” continued she 
with au eifort; ** it was a naughty child. That is not tho 
way that people ,mako a fortune. Boland is the same, 
is’nt he? Plan'd has not a farthing; Roland's hand is 
always open. All, well! Roland will end badly too.” 
“Oh!" uttered Camillo reproachfully. “Ves, yes!” 
cried Maman Richard, seising abruptly her spinning- 
wbeel: “ such like, my little maid, wo women like them 
well, because we are silly. But see this, they never do 
any good. Talk to them of economy, wisdom, prudence, 
they kiss you and laugh iu your face, Uko my son Jean, 
the mauvais s^jet.** Her spindle shook in her hand, 
whilst she went on, with a voice far from firm, “I—I 
was his mother, and mothers are blind. 1 did not see 
much fanlt in him. But it seems that he had—that he 
he had--my poor little maid—nearly as many faults as 
this Rolana.'^ “ But, good mother,^' protests Camille, 
“ Roland has no faultsHaman Richard shook her head 
gravely. “ losten,” said she; “ 1 do not knov^tbat he 


hu many, it islmi, bat I am so old 1 ean see no longer. 
Madame de GarennM, my daughter-in-law, sees for two. 
I know what she has told me: Roland is mauvais sufet 
even more than his father.” “But after all,” cried 
Camille, “ of what did they acense bis father P" “ What 
did they accuse bim of!" exclaimed the good woman, 
letting go distaff and spindle to lift her two hands towards 
heaven; “ My God 1 rather ask what didn't they accuse 
him of? He had every kind of wickedness seemingly. 
Here, now, my little maid, is one which often comes l^k 
upon me; that was disrespectful, child, to meaud a 
tear came to the eyes* of Maman Richard. “ Xo,” she 
continued, “ they all made mo see tliat, and it was very 
true, as thou wilt see. When be bid me go^ morning of 
a morning, or came to kiss me at the end of tlie day, 
instead of taming respectfully his cheek, as a polite cbild 
would do, didn't he seize my head into his fVo hands—' 
his two hands, my little maid—great fool as ho was.” 
She smiled amid her tears, and, though spoke in the 
sincerity of her heart, it was very clear that she would 
liave given all the days of her old age to taste once again 

that wild and delicious embrace.“ Do J know why 

my heart always comes back to my absent son ? Roland, 
tby mother was on angel, a sweet angel of God. When 
my son Jean married her, everybody had a fling at him. 
Perhaps everybody was right, for people don’t live upon 
love, my children, and some die upon it. Thou didst not 
know her, Rnland: God took her from thco in thy cradle. 
My son Jean came to me and said, 'Tlicyhavo killed 
her!' Tliey had been harsh—they had bcqkcniel—it is 

true; but a wife who brings no fortune- ^ Her heart 

failed her, and she could not fiuish her pbraso. “ Jeau 
went off,” pursued she again, “ that he might not take 
tho blood of those who had killed his kife. Jean em¬ 
barked in a ship, and died God knows where.” A sob 
tore Roland’s b^om. “But lie is dead, very surely,” 
concluded Madame Richard, who heard him not; “ for 
he has never sent news of himself to his old inotlier.” . . . 

Commonly," she continued, hiding as well as she could 
tho changes in her voice, “niolliers brag nlx^ut Uieir 
sous who are no more, even when they have had cv» ry 
reason to find fault with them. ]f 1 had not been put on 
my guard against that sinful weakness 1 might have 
fallen into it like tho rest. But, thank God, Jliave my 
lesson done for me: I disown every day the memory of 
my favourite son. Ali! I make no dispute about— I 
forget tliat he had tho best heart iu the world, and 1 cry 
to all who like to hear it, ^ He was a jnativais aujet ! ’ 
There is Roland,” resumed she in a louder tone, “ Ro¬ 
land, my son's son, a poor youn^ man who is abandoned 
by all. Ah, well! last of ml I come aud finish him by 
saying, * Mauvais si^et i mauvais siyet !’** “ Mother ! 
mother! ” cried Camillo. “ Why ?” continued the grand¬ 
mother, following her thought. “ Alas! 1 know nothing 
about it. Cleverer people than me have shewn me tho 
way. I follow the steps of my daughter-iii-law faith¬ 
fully, as a woman of my age ought. In return, very 
likely they will let me end my days hard by the last son 
that is left me.” Her tears at length welled forth. Bo¬ 
land and Camille hugged her iu their arms, moved ^en 
to anguish. • 


Made^omtte Luctfer, Par Xavier de MoNTis>iN. Bruxelles. Meline^ Cans, k Co. 1858. 

So long as French writers of fiction will per- in the most unqualified terms, against the per¬ 
sist in adopting exclusively for their themes nicious tendency of such novels as the one 
the vices denounced in the nineteenth verse of before us. 

the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians, We have frequently had occasion to question 

so long must they expect us to spegk ofthejr the tqorality of this author’s works^ out we 
productions with reprobation, ana to inveigh, may coDBcientiously affirm that this is by ftr 
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the worst of the many evil books he has of late 
obtruded upon the Parisian public. Indeed, 
our only reason for adverting to it in any way 
is to warn our readers against its perusal. 

Its defects are not redeemed by any merit, 
either in the narrative or in the dialogue, nor 
are the characters by any means of inviting 
aspect. The plot is meagre in the extreme; 
in fact, in lieu of any connected story, we are 
])rcscnted with a series of isolated pictures, 
mostly of a painful or revolting character. In 
one, we have a minute description of a Parisian 
usurer's den, some two centuries ago. In ano¬ 
ther, we behold the inteiior of a midnight 

Hell," with its revolting orgies, the com¬ 
mingled joy and desperation of its victims. A 
third pourtrays a nocturnal attempt at assassi¬ 
nation ; while a little further on we have a vi¬ 
vidly-depicted scene between the fair bride of 
an elderly nobleman, her quondam lover, a 
wild and dissipated youth,* ** and an old sage 
feinvhe, whose attendance he has procured for 
the nonce—not, it must be owned, ere it was 
needed. ^ 

The tlffcc arc in the young lady's cliamlier, 
in a room only separated by a door from that 
of her unsuspecting lord, who, after an absence 
of long duration, has just returned fi'om Spain. 

TUE BITTEE AOONY. 

Hien nc so pourait Toir dc plus jeane, de plus frais, dc 
plus coquot, et cn mcme temps de plus somptucusciiicnt 
riche quo cette ciianibro & coucher, toute tendue de soie 
iilanclie sur laquclle sorpeutaieut dc touffes de roses ct de 
chevrefouillc brodees & latguUlc. 

IjC lit etait d baldaquin, drape de soic parcillo u cclle 
dc la tenture, 

Les colonncs dories de ce lit formaient uii delicieox 
melange de grappes dc fleurs rt dc petits Amours ailes. 

Une pcndulc et des cauddlabras eo porcelainc dc Se¬ 
vres, pate tendre, devancaient cn quelquo surto la tiiodo 
et faisaient pressentir les eldgantcs ct gracicuscs fan- 
taisicH quo devaient un ^u plus tard inventer les artistes 
de ccite epoquo pour les maitr«>sc8 do Louis XV. 

Lno lampe d’albatrc, suspenduc au plj^oud par one 
chaitic d*argent, 6clairait toutes ces mcrveillcs dc sa lucur 
douce ct voOec. 

£t cependant, par Von dc ces contrastes dtranges dans 
lesquels scmble so complaire le basard ironique, cette 
ehambre charmante 6tut une chambre do tortures ct 
presquo d'agonio! ... 

Ce lit coquet, cette couchc parfam4o ct volnptueuse qui 
scniblait appclcr les amours ct sourire aux plaisirs, etait 
un lit do^ufTrance, une couche do douleur. 

Une jeune femme, dans tout le d^sordre d'une nudite 
comply, tordait sur les draps do toUe de Hollande son 
b^u corps aussi blanc qu'euz. 

Scs grands chereux, d'un noir d'dbtoor misselaient 
autour d'clle et tranebaieut violemment sur la Uaneheor 
mlatanto de sa poitrine et de ses dpaules. 


* The description of this gentleman is thus given:— 

** 11 6tait joueur comme les cartes. CoUro ji»qu*& la 
fureur, buveur plus que les Templiers de bachique md- 
moire Libertin... oh libertin, comme un coq ou 
comme un Carme. Pour un mot, pour un Mte, pour on 
regard souvent pour moins encore, il mettalt d la 
main et tuait son homme, six fo^ sur lept, en moin de 
qoatre ndnutes,” Ac. 


De brusque tressaillements agitaient par instants les 
membres delicate do cette femme. 

Alors ellowassemblait de ses deux mains les draps de 
son lit, olle les approchait de sa bouche, et afin d'dtouffer 
ses oris, ellc les mordoit avee une violence convulsive. 

C'dtait vainement, et, malgrd tout, les gdmissemente 
dtouffds que nous avous eutenmis ddjd, se fiiSaient jour de 
nouveau. * • 

Madame Clodion s'approcha vWement du lit. 

Kile appuya sa main sur les flancs «>nfl6s de la jeune 
femme, et, apres une ou deux seconaes d'examen, olio 
lui dit d'une voix qu'cllo s'efTor^ait do rcudro douce ct 
caressante: 

— Allous, ma petite dame, du courage. Vous n'avez 

E lus ;qu'un instant d souffrir, et tout d I’heure tout ira 
ien.'.. . 

The rest of the scene is too detailed for tran¬ 
scription. The infant (the future Mademoiselle 
Lucifci*) is bora, the sage femme carries it away 
from the castle where it first drew breath, and 
for a moment^, the lover congratulates himt^elf 
on the perfect success of his daring arrange¬ 
ments. 

Scarcely had he quitted the house, when an 
unexpected circumstance rouses his suspicion; 
he rushes back to the room of his inietresn, 
whence strange sounds issue. 

THE DEADLY MEETING. 

Et voici qucHc phrase terrible vint frapper sou oroillo 
d travers la purtc ferm^j 

~ Mon nom . .. le uom de votro amant. .. ditos-lc- 
moi. .. il lo faut... je le veux . .. dites-lc-moi.. . ou 
jc vous tuo ... 

La voix qui parlait ainsi, voix stridenio ct gutturale, 
etait cclle du marquis du Koqueverde. 

Aucune r6ponse nc fut faite d cette demande imperi- 
euse. 

— Farlcrcz-vous!. .. reprit lo marquis d’une voix 

E lus haute encore ct plus meua^onte, parlcrcz-vous, nial- 
curcusc femme!. .. 

Ucuriette sc taisait. 

Co silcucc dtait eflrayant. 

On euteudit M. de Koquoverdo frapper du plod avec 
furour. 

Hcnriettc poussa un gemissomeut douloureux. 

Puis lo silcuce rccommenqa. 

Peut-etre le marquis venait-il d’accomplir son horrible 
menace ct de tuer la pauvro femme qui s'obstinait d no 
point parler. 

H. de Haugiron n'y tint plus. 

Chancelant, lividc, les yeux plains do llammo ct I'dpdo 
d la main, il parut sur le seuil de la porte. 

Quel spectacle B’offrit d lui! 

Uenri^to, a dcini iiue et mourante, s'dtait traiude 
jui^u'au milieu de la chambre aux genouz do son marl 
qui lui menrtrissoit le poignet droit entre ses deux mains. 

Kilo semblait pri'te d perdro connaissance, son regard 
s'eteignait, ct sa tete, renversee eu articre, roulait d’une 
dpaule d I'autre. 

£n apercevant Henri, ses yeux se louvrirent. 

Kile TOussa un cri ddt^irant. 

Kile nt un effort penr se rdever et courir d lui. 

Hais ses forces la trahirent et clle retomba. q 
T out cela s’dtait passd en beaucoup moins de tmnps 
que nous u’eu avons mis d Vecrire. 

Nous savons ddjd quo le marquis de Roqueverde etait 
nn vieillaid, et nous avons rendu hommage d la noblesse 
et d la loyautd habituelles do son caraetdro. 

Ajoutons que sa liantc toille et son front pale entourd 
de beaux cheveuz blancs donnaieot d son aspect* quelquo 
chose de patriarcol. 

En ce moment ce n'dtait plus lul-mCme. 
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La fuftar dficomposait ses traits et le rendait mdcon- 
naissable. 

— Ah! murmura-t-il en ladiaat le poignet d*Hea- 
riette, je demandaU son nom et le ToUa lui-mime . •. 
c'ost Dieu qui me I'enToie! 

Et il marclta Jo^u'd Henri, qu*il rcgarda en face et 
qu'il reconnat anssitot. 

— Vous ... oria-t-il ensuite arcc un rire pareil d 
eelui qni doirent arotr les damncs dans Tenfor, tous, le 
comte de Mangiron! l*bommo perdu ddbanclies!... 
I’homme de tous le vices ... de toutes les fanges. .. 
de toutes les hontcs!... Tamant des plus boueuses crea¬ 
tures de la rue llibaude! •.. J'aurais du m'en dou- 
ter!... Quel autre homme que celui-ld dtait digne de 
I’amour de la marquise do Roqueverde !... 

Tj'injnre ne s’addrcssaut qu'd lui aurait glissd peut- 
Ctre sur M. de Maugiron. 

Mais, en mcme temps qu’clle le frappait au visage, clle 
atteignait Hcnrictte au cocur. 

11 s’dcria done d son tour, indignd et mena<^aiit; 

— Taises-YOUB, monsieur!.. . taisez-vbus t... 

T/audacc de Henri scmbla stupdiier M. de Roqueverde 

dans le premier moment. * 

Hais il se remit presque aussitot, et il reprit: 

—^Vous osez .. . miserable!.... vous osez me paricr 
alnsi!.. . vous osez m'iinposcr silence!... 

— J'(se vous dire, iiitcrrompit M. de Maugiron, j*oso 
vous dire quo, 8*il y a ici un miserable, c'ost vous I... 
vous, lo bourroau de cetto femmo, vous, I'infeme vieillard 
qui, aprt’S lui avoir fait subir votre horrible amour, I'as- 
sassinez sans pitib!.. . 

gi^Unc ^ume blanchatre vint aux levres du marquis. 

Il fit un pas de plus on avant.... 


Il leva sa main droite ot il la laissa retomber sur In 
Joue de Henri. 

Ce ^rnier brandit son dpde pour frapper lo vieillard. 

Mais il I'abaissa aussitot en balbutiant d’une voix 
6tranglde: 

— Une ame 1... prenez nne arme ot d£fendcz-vous ! 
•. • Je ne suit pas un assassin comme vous, moi.. . un 
assassin et lo bourreau d’uno femme! . 

M de Roqueverde 6tait entrd dim« la cliombre d'Hen- 
lietto avec une dp6e. 

Cette psait sur le seuil, d quelqucs pas en ar- 
ridro. 

Il la ramassa, et il se prdcipita sur Henri avec nne rage 
furieuse et avec toute I'impdtuositd d*un jouno homme. 

M. do Maugiron se mit en garde. 

Le combat cominenva. 

Henriette avait complutement perdu coun^sanco. 

The lover expiates his sins by death; the 
unhappy lady dies at the same moment of grief 
and shame; and the marquis ends his days in a 
monastery. 

This episode, perhaps the leoBt objectionable 
we could have selected, will convey a fair idea 
of the character of the novel, which is, we are 
informed, to be continued under a new title. 
It will indeed be a happy epoch in French 
literature whei^ such baneful twaddle, instead 
of being hailed with gratification, shall only 
meet with unmitigated abhorrence. 


Jiaes Qansendonchf Hhtoire Cam'pinot^y traduH du Flamand de Mendiih Consciimee, Par 
G, JoTTHAUP. Bruxelles: l^abroue and Compaigne, Uuo dc la fourche 30. 1803. 


Thir, qs above appears, is a translation from 
the Flemish. It is a tale of no great preten¬ 
sion, nor of any very high aim. 

Boos Gansendouck, a few years since, was 
the host of the inn of 8t. Sebastian, between 
Iloogstraaten and Calmpthoiit. He was a wi¬ 
dower, with a very pretty daughter, Lise, whose 
beauty is the topic of conversation throughout 
the vicinity. She was betrothed, at a very 
early to Charles, a young brewer in her 
native village, by whom she was tenderly 
beloved. Baes, however, has unluckily a do¬ 
minant and sinful passion—pride—overween¬ 
ing, ineffable, and indomitable pride. The 
darling object of his life is to appear what he 
is not, to ape the manners, di'ess, and conver¬ 
sation of the gentry around, to affect the airs 
of a grand seigneur, and to treat all who chance 
to be beneath him in social position with the 
most unqualified contempt. The union of his 
daughter with a brewer is an event that he 
cannot patiently contemplate, and he strives, 
by every means in his power, to break off that 
alliance, and to wed her to the son of a baron, 
a w'ealthy landowner of the neighbourhood. 
Hence arise all the incidents of the tale. The 
visits of the young baron are encouraged in 
every possible way: he is treated with a degree 


of consideration that savours of the most ful¬ 
some adulation, hut his attentions resemble 
rather too strongly those of the Yankee swain, 
whoso wooing was described by its object as 
sorter honest courtship, sorter not, ^ a 
deuced deal more sorter not than sorter.” Baes 
does not scruple to insult Ahc poor brewer and 
to forbid him the house. His rival, meanwhile, 
advances in intimacy at the St. Sebastian, till 
the tongue of scandal is busy throughout the 
country side. At length the eyes of the inn¬ 
keeper are opened: he demands 

AN EXPLANATION. 

— £pou8ez-voo8 Lise ou non ? s'teria lo Baes cn lo 
menacaat du poiog. 

T.e Daron etendit la main et tiradeuz fuis agec force le 
cordon do la sonnetto. Aussitot dos pas rapidcs sefirenf^ 
entendre sur I'escalier; Bros Ganseudonck treniblait do 
houte ct dc d^pit. J.a porto s'ouvrit; trois domestiques 
paruront dansle salon. 

— M. le baronasonnd? demond^rcnt-ils tous ensem¬ 
ble d'un air empressd. 

— Reconduisez M. Gansendouck jusou'A la porto du 
chateau, ordonna le baron avee tout le caluie dont il 6tait 
encore capable. 

— Comment, vous me mettez A la porte! s'Acrla lo 
Baes d*un ton de lOgo concmitrAe. Vous me lo payerez, 
tyran, fourbe, sAductcur! . . . 

Faisant aux domestiques un si|pi6 de la main, le baron 
se leva et quitta le salon par une porte latdrale. 

Baes Gansendock 6tait comme frappe de la foudre, et 
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ue larait s'il derait crier on pleforer. Les domeatiqnes le 
pooBs^nt areo politesse, male d'un nonrement irrt^is- 
tiblo, jusqu'a la porte, Bane s'arrCter d ses menacOB. 

Ayant de bien savoir au Juste ce qu'on lui youlalt, le 
Baes 6tait au milieu de la route et rofait la porte da 
chateau se farmer derribre lui. 

Pendant quelques instants, il alia droit dorant lul 
comme un areugie qui ne salt od il se trouye, et courut 
enfln se Jeter la titB centre nn arbre; le cboo parut le 
r^eiller, et il se rejota yiTcment dans le chemin. Tout 
en avau^ant, il ^panchalt sa col^ et sa douleur en pa¬ 
roles injurieuses centre le baron. 

Au coin d*un petit taillis, 11 s'arr6ta pour in6ditcr, et 
aprte un quart uheure de p^nibles r6flexiuns, il se mit 
Boudaln u so tapper le front dc la main ct du poinj;, eii 
B'inta^Ilant K cnoque coup do la fa^on suivante: 

■^Iriple ane! oscras-tu encore rentrer cbez toi, main- 
tenant, oison que tu es ? Tu mcriterais d'etre fouett^, 
sot animal! Cela te fera conn^tre l«i barons et Ics 
messieurs! Mets encore mainteuant un gilet blanc et 
des gants jaunes; un bonnot dc fou t'irait bien mieux! 
Tu es tellement stupido, tollomcnt bite, que dans un 
moulin d vent»tu te noiorais encore! Va to cacher, ren- 
tro sous terre de honte, lourdaud! brute dc paysan! 

Enfin, avaut 6puis6 coutro lui-mfmn touto sa coldre, 
les iarmes lui Jaillireut des yeux; et, pleurnnt, soupirant, 
plein de honte et de tristesse, il s’achemina iVun pas 
tramant vers sa demeure. 

Tout d coup il aper(,-ut de loin son domestique, qui ac- 
courait vers lui avec des cris confus d'alarme. 

— Baes, Boos, venez vite! s’ocria Kobe des qu'il fut 
assez pres do son maitre, uotre pauvre Lise c$t dims uno 
crise ae convulsions mortcUc! 

— Mon Dieu! inon Uieu! soupira Bacs Ganscudonck, 
tout m'accablo en mcme temps! £t tout Ic monde 
m'abondonne. Yous aussi, Kobe ? 


— Tout est oubltd, Baes, ^t le domestique aree nne 
douce compassion, vous dtes malheureux; jo dsmeurerai 
pres de vous, tant que Je vous serai bou d quelque ohrae 
. . . Hals venez, vdnez! 

Pleins de tristes pressentiments, ils h&tdrent les pas 
vers le village. 

But the trial has been too severe for the poor 
girl: she sinks broken-hearted into the grave^ 
and the lover of her childhood, whose hopes, 
happiness, and affections had been from his 
earliest years centred in her, loses his senses 
when he finds that his idol exists no more. 

THE tfOBAL. 

Tjectcur, si jamais vous venez d traverser le villago otj 
s'est pais^ cetto triste bistoire, vous vorrez devant la 
brasserie deux hommes ossis sur nn bane de bois, occupds 
d jouer ensemble comme deux enfants. Taj plus jeune a 
fair morne et hdbetd, qiioique bch yeux brillent de Tdclat 
de la folie; I'autre est un vieux domestique, qui le soigne 
avec mie pieuso tendresse ct cbercbe sans cesse d I'dgaycr 
un peu. 

Bemandez au domestique la cause du nmlheur de son 
mattre; le bon Kobe vous racontcra do bien tristes 
choses, et vous montrera la fosse ou Baes Gansendonck 
dort d jamais aupres do son enfant; et, soyez-en sur, il ne 
manquora pas de terminer sa narration par ce pro- 
verbej 

l'dROUEIL XST le pilRE PK TOUS LES MAUX. 

The narrative, though simple, is not un- 
ploasing, and there is a naivete about it, which 
contrasts strikingly with the meretricious taw- 
diness of too many of the French novelists. 


Etudes sur trois f&ninnes celkhres du seizikme Sihcle, Paris: J ules Daoneau, 23 Rue 

Fontaine-Moliere. 1859. 


A SECOND edition of Madame D’Arlinconrt’s 
work lately appeared in Paris, and has met 
with a rapid sale. It appeared originally at 
Florence, in 1847, under tlie title of “ Mes 
Loisirs en Italic,” and was then well received. 

Vittoria Coloiina, Properzia de’ Rossi, and 
Tullia D’Arragona, are tlie three illustrious la¬ 
dies whose characters Madame de Larnaze has 
here delineated with considerable fidelity and 
cleverness. She has evidently collated with 


care the authorities capable of aiding her in 
licr self-imposed task; and, by frequent refe¬ 
rence to the sources whence her information is 
derived, enables her rcadci's to judge for them¬ 
selves of the dependence to be placed in her 
statements. 

These sketches are wiltten in an easy, enter¬ 
taining style, are unquestionably entitle to our 
commendation, and none are likely to look back 
with i^ret upon the time spent on their perusal. 


Mkmoires et Correspondence^ politique et militaire, du Uoi Joseph; publles, annotes et mis 
enordre, par A. duCasse, Aide-de-Camp de S. A. J. Le Prince Jcr6mo Napoleon. 2 tomes. 
Paris: Perrotin. 41 Rue Fontaine-Molidrc. 


These Memoirs comprise an historical notice 
of Joseph Bonaparte; an historical fragment 
written by himself; his correspondence with 
Napoleon from 1796 to 1806 (the period when 
Joseph was directed to take the command of 
the army destined to operate against the king¬ 
dom of Naples), and also dupng the memo¬ 
rable campaini of 1814. We are then pre¬ 
sented witn we Gorrespoiulence between the 
two brothers in 1815; an account of the 


departure of Joseph for America—of his I'esi- 
dence in the new world, until the revolution of 
1830—his proceedings in favour of the Duke 
of Reichstadt, and liis correspondence with 
many illustrious personages, up to the time of 
his death in 1844.* 

■ One important epoch in the career of Joseph 
Bonaparte has not been adverted to in the 
present Memoirs;—we allude to the period 
when he was entrusted with the negociadons 
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Ill 


of the peace of Morfontaino, of LuneTillo, 
and of Amiens. At first we felt inclined to 
regal'd this as an uiipardoliablc omission ; but 
it seems that the editor of the book before us 
proposes shortly to bring out, in a separate 
form, a complete history of the curious nego¬ 
tiations by which these treaties were brought 
about, as, had they been introduced here, they 
would have inconveniently swelled the bulk of 
these Memoirs. 

Napoleon's letters are given without altera¬ 
tion; tliose of Josepli Bonaparte, and of in¬ 
ferior personages, have been iudiciously re¬ 
trenched, whereby various useless repetitions 
have been avoided. Tlie epistles in question, 
together with the official and hitherto unpub¬ 
lished dociuncnts by which tlicy are accom¬ 
panied, have been made use of t^ cxplaiu'facts, 
to verify or to disprove historical statements 
hitheito unqucstione<l, to repair omissions, or 
to refute the ciTors lliat appear in many im¬ 
portant works. 

It is imjiossible to peruse without interest 
many of Napoleon’s eniisions, containing, as 
tliey frequently do, expressions which one 
would scarcely have considered likely to liavc 
emanated from a personage of his msposition 


and character. For instance, in writing to liis 
brother Joseph, during tlie stirring summer of 
1795, he says, speaking of Paris— 

“Ici seulcmcnt, de tous les lieux do la terre, les 
femmes ni6riteut do tenit le goarornait; aussi les 
hommes en sont-ils fom, ne pensent-ils qu'd elles, et ne 
Tiyent-ils quo ^r, et pour dies. Uue femme a besoia 
de six mois de Faris, pour connaltre ce qui lot est dd 
Gt quel est son empire." 

♦ « « 4c 

Ce grand pcnple se donne an plaisir; les danses les 
spectacles; les femmes, qui sontici les plus belles du 
monde, deviennent la grande aifaire, L'aisauce, le luxe, 
le bon ton, tout a repns; Ton ne se souviont plus de la 
terrenr, quo comme d*im rcTe. ^ 

Much of the above sentence is os applicable 
to modem Paris as to the Lutetia.of sixty 
years ago; so five the following lines extracted 
from the succeeding letter:—Tout est ici 
horriblcmcnt clicr.—L’on est ici tranquilic, 
inais les orages se pr^paront peut-^tre.” But 
the most important document of the whole 
collection is a letter addressed by Napoleon 
to Joseph Passeriano, and bearing date the 
29t]i September 17t)7: it affords a key to 
the whole of his policy, and shews how, having 
reiidcrcfl himself master of the destinies of 
Fmnce, he proceeded to execute his designs 
upon Italy. 


Ze Baron la Oayette* Par A. de Gonduecourt. In 3 Vols. Paris; Alexandra 

Cadot. 1853. 


M. DE Gondrecourt has contributed much 
already to the amusement of the readers of the 
New QuarterIiY, wha know him favourably 
as an author. 

The work before us is not likely to depreciate 
his raputation. The subject—the Wars of the 
League”—though overcropped by the Dnmases 
and De Vignys of France, and the Jameses of 
Bngland, is still unexhausted, and even fertile; 
and M. de Gondrecourt is one who knows how 
to till it to advantage. It is a historical novel 
which he lays before us; and when wo have 
said that it opens with the difficulties of Henri 
Qiiatre, cons^uent upon the murder of Henri 
HI. by Jacques Clement, and closes with the 
Te Beam in Notre Dame, which celebrated the 
triumphant entry of the Bearnais king into bis 
long beleaguered city of Paris; and that the in¬ 
cidents which intervene between those two lead¬ 
ing eras in the romance, and connect them, are 
drawn* with tolerable fidelity from the more 
authentic narrative which the historians of the 
time had left behind them—we have told our 
readers all that they need Jpnow, and, if thev 
are novel readers, more tlma they will thank 
ns for telling them, of the by-plot of ** the 
Baron la Gayette.” 

We say the &i/-plot, for in these cases fiction 


is always the main^ and history an adjunct and 
subordinate. It is quite unfair, when one really 
wishes a novel to be read (as we do here), to 
anticipate the invited reader in the discovery 
which he will make for himself when he cn js 
the third volume; and we shall therefore merely 
say of the main plot thus ifiuch, that its interest 
consists in the funny adventures of its hero la 
Qayettp, a brave but eccentric Norman adven¬ 
turer, very ambitious of the title of Baron, pro¬ 
mised him by Henri Quatre in return for 
expected service, and those of his noble and 
not less gallant friend and colleague the Bailli 
de Clermont, in their common enterprise; which 
is no less than the very hazardous one of a five- 
years’ plot within the walls of Paris* for the 
Burren^r of that city of the Guises to the* 
Huguenot king. They proceed by different 
ways. La Gayette has the mere address of a 
military partisan of the period, and De Cler¬ 
mont that of a mignon oi the Louvre; but 
though their methods of intrigue are wide as 
the poles asunder, it is hard to say which of the 
two gets himself into more scrapes, from the 
time they set out on their enterprise, until that 
of their occupying, each unknown to the 6ther, 
^'Nob. 1 and 2” of the reserved caclUUes 
of the Bastille. * In their friend the Chevalier 
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de Painpelonne wc hare a magnificent, but not 
exaggerated Gascon; and in au three we recog¬ 
nise many old acquaintances. The Bailli de 
Clermont, in particular, is little likely to be 
forgotten by those who remember him in a for¬ 
mer novel of the series as the proprietor of a 
right of duel in another hero oi the time, and 
perpetually asserting this claim in that character 
to prevent his intended victim from falling into 


whatever dangers to life or limb may chanoe to 
present themselves. 

In these days it is something to be able to 
say that a French novel may be read by decent 
eople. Of this novel we not only say so much, 
ut we add—although a little too long, for it 
ought to have stopped at the end of the sepoml 
volume—that it will well repay perusal. 


IHtudes litteraires sur le» Etrt'voainst Francais de la R^rmation, 

Paris. 1854. 


Par A. Savons. 2 Vols. 


Thb sixtbenth century was fecund in events of 
no small liistoncal importance. It was towards 
the close of that momentous epoch tliat the 
French character commenced to develop itself, 
with a degree of vigour that it had never 
hitherto displayed, and that, bursting the fetters 
in which it had os yet been bound, it advanced 
with resistless progress to the fhiition of its 
golden age. It was at this period that the vio¬ 
lent conflicts between Romanism and its anta¬ 
gonistic principle first agitated the minds of 
the multitude, and the sword and the pen were 
engaged with equal acrimony in the service of 
the hostile ci'ecds. On cveiy side raged foreign 
and internecine war: theological disputes and 
philosophical discussions resounded daily on 
all sides. Calvinistic divines showerod in pro¬ 
fusion learned treatises, whose pages were 
o’crladen with the wildest allegory, with unin¬ 
telligible rhapsodies, obscurely illumined by 
classical quotations; while the “ Bible ’* and 
the “ Pope ” were the respective war cries of 
the contending hosts. Yet from these discor¬ 
dant elements—from this turbulent chaos— 
there arose in majesty and beauty the serene and 
unclouded blaze of that reign—the most bril¬ 
liant in the annals of France. Tlie work now 
under consideration, by a series of articles on 
the Protestant French writers of the sixteenth 
century, tends to prove the influence of the 
Rofoimation on succeeding ages. It com¬ 
mences with Guillaume Farel, who, suddenly 
throwing off all belief in the doctrines of Rome, 
started as a Missionary through Switzerland, 
and was' the first of those who succeeded in con¬ 
verting to the new faith that city destined to he 
the Jerusalem of Calvinistic reform. There he 
was joined by the youn^ Doctor Calvin him¬ 
self, who, under his auspices, began the life of 
action which he dedicate with an untiring and 
intolerant zeal to the cause he advocated. Cal¬ 
vin’s works were numerous, and written with 
a terseness, precision, and correctness, that 
entitle him to be considered one of the best 
prose writers of the sixteenth century. 

ityte de Calvin est de la meme trempe *<pie sa 


pens£e; precis, nerveuz, dudolgneux dos graces super- 
dues et des inntiJit^s de laugage, il est reflet exact do la 
partaito nettet^ de son intolligoncc. Predicateure ou 
ecrivaint 1' expression juste et fortement ddcoupde lui arri- 
vait sans effort, frapp6o du coup, pour ainsi dire, par lo 
poids de la peiis^; et sos sermons improvises, scs 6crits 
dietds a la vol6o ou tracees au courant de la plume, sont 
tous egalemcnt mari^ues do cetto memo empreinto de jus- 
tesseet de viguoure. C>omme tous les hommes qui ecri- 
vent vite et facilcmeiit, il no se donnait pas la peino de 
resserrer sec moyens, cn Ics groupant sous un petit 
nombre de points do vue, dioisis avee etude; aussi y a-t-il 
chez lui, exeds de premees et distribution surabondante 
d'arguments; mais ces defauts sont dos ddfauts d'ordou- 
nance et de composition. T.a phrase de Calvin csfc, dans 
la contexture de ses parties et dans lo chuix dcs termes, 
exempte do cetto surabondance qui, chez lui, engendre 
quelquo fois rincoheronco par raccumulation de puriodcs 
trop prolong6os; lo plus suuvent die oiFro mCmo ces tours 
brofs et precis qui, mis d Venergie du sentiment, font la 
force du lungago. 

Wc pass on to Pieii’c Viret and Tlieodoro 
Beze, tlie minister and successor of Calvin, 
who as a poet, a theologian, an orator, an his¬ 
torian, and a biographer, usurps a prominent 
place in the annals of the Reformation. Thesti 
four men exercised a powerful influence, 
by introducing not only a new religious 
creed, but a new literature to aid its pro¬ 
pagation. They wero succeeded by men of 
teaming, warriors, and statesmen, worthy to 
be clas^ with those of any age. They, too, 
aided powerfiilly in extending the new doc¬ 
trines. Among them were Hotman, whose 
erudite writings form the subject of several 
clever pages in M. Augustin Thierry’s “ RIcit 
dcs temps M^rovingiens,” and Robert and Henri 
Estienne, who was censured by the ** Consis- 
toirc de Geneve ” for admitting into his writ¬ 
ings some of the scandalous opinions promul- 
mted by the Rabalaieien school. But the 
Cur4 de Meneton himself, although far from 
b(dng recognised as a fellow-worker by Calvin 
and Lis party, contributed largely to thb cause 
of roligious reformation by his satirical pages 
on men and manners ; and he establish^ for 
himself a brilliant place in the striking history 
of the century. ** H ^osse bien au deld du 
pire quand il est mauvais, et, quand il est bon, 
il va jusqu’k Texquis et r^xcellent,” was a re- 
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iqfiark made by La Bruy^re on bis writinp;s, 
Next follow FranQois de m None and Diiplessis- 
Mornay, who, both as scholars and writers, 
ecverally contributed to the great work of the 
day. 

The last, and perhaps the bmt renicmboi'ed 
among this galaxy of glorious names, is that 
ofD'Aubign^. We track him thmugh his 
wondcrftil childhood, then discern him sustain¬ 
ing with honour the varied characters of cour¬ 
tier, poet, satirist, historian, and leave him 


with a regret that his great genius wanted 
talent to guide it, and that “ ce notable ^cri- 
vain, Tun dt^s originaux qu’ait prodiiit la 
France, est comme perdu dans ses propres 
oeuvres,” 

Witli a retrospect of the influencoB of the 
century on suoeoediiig ages, M. A. Sayoiis 
concludes his labours. The lM)ok possesses 
consfd(*rablo interest, and is indicative of much 
learning and of diligent res wch. 


Comedies et ProoerhBn, D’Alfiied dk Musset, 2voIs. Paris; Charpentier.' 1853. 

Alfred be Musset is a successful Faud^- hied at St. James's theatre. All his plays are 
v'dlUte* Many of his works—such as "II here collectfd, and our playgoers will rocog- 
faut qifune porte soil ouveric ou fermee,” tiisc in them the original of many of the new 
On lie saurait penser h tout,” and " Bettiiic” pieces they have liissed or applauded. 

—are well known to the English public assc in- 


JIhtoire de la Rholufion Frangaise, Par M. Lours Blanc. Tonie Cinquihne. Edition 
Fran^aisc. Paris: Langlois et Leclorcq, Hue do Matliuriiis, Saint Jacques, 10; Pagnen*e, 
Hue de T^inc. 1854. 


After the preceding sheets had passed through 
the press, wc received from M. JiOnis Blanc a 
cojry of the above volume. Our space having 
been already pre-occupied, we have it not in 
our power to do mora than to acknowledge the 
receipt of the book, and to promise a fuller 


notice wlien the work is complete. We may 
observe, paronthelically, that Volume V. of 
M. Louis Hlaiufs Uist«)ry of llu! Hevolutiou 
compris(’fl the period between the first ris(5 into 
notice of young Bonaparte and the Massucrc of 
the Chamj)s de Mars. 


SWEDISH LITEIUTURE. 

Carl XII.’b Page, Af, L, D. G. Forf. Till S. H. T. M, II. 2 vols. Stockholm. 


Tegner’s singular as beautiful poem, the 
“ Frithiofs Saga,” being now some twenty 
years old is of course forgotten ; and Swedish 
literature in this country, is unknown, or known 
only by the every-day-life novels of the 
Froken^ Bremer and Carlcii. I'heir po})u- 
larity has, we must say, surprised us; for if 
we admit the “Vicar of Wakefield” to be the 
pink of novel perfection, these ladies do not 
write Vicar^of-Wakefields; and if a peep at 
households, so different fiDm our own as wc 
might d priori presume the Scandinavian to be, 
interest and amuse us for once in a way, the 
moment we are familiar with them it becomes 
as ddll as it would be to look through the party- 
wall into a neighbour's house. Accordingly, we 
have long cea^ peeping. But the other day 
an untransl&tcd Swedish novel of a different 
class was put into our hands; one of that class 
which Scott, with so liberal a hand, has scat¬ 


tered through Europe—(lie historic novel. At¬ 
tracted by the name of that modern Berserkir, 
Charles XII., we opened the book, read, found 
originality, with considerable artistic skill, to¬ 
gether with, occasionally, an almost childisli* 
simplicity; read on to the end, and resolved, 
since the work, if no longer actually new at 
Stockholm is quite new here, to introduce it 
our rejidf^rs. 

The most romarkahle of the historical cha¬ 
racters with which it tmiis are Cliurlcs XIL 
and Swedenborg. The former, though not 
much upon the stage, being killed in the 
firat chapter of the second volume, is well 
portrayed, with all his faults; neither fiat- 
tei*ed nor caricatured, but made impressive 
and interesting. The latter is depicted 
with historical truths not only us a metaphy¬ 
sician, but ns a firat-rate matliematician, wnom 
diaries employs ns an engineer; whilst his 
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commerce with spirits, whether reel or illusory, 
is left doubtful, and facilitates the licroine's 
justification, A brief sketch of tlio story, just 
to shew its nature, is all for which we can afford 
room; though, os the talent appears ratlior in the 
management than the invention of the incidents, 
we scarcely hope thus to do the author justice. 

Upon a cove of the Baltic, in neighbouring 
country scats, dwell two noble cousins, Baron 
Henrik Burgiier, and Frbkcn Gunhild Rosen- 
felt, as unlike novel hero and heroine as may 
be. He, educated by a timidly ambitious 
father, who having conspired during Clmrles’s 
sojourn in Turkey, secs and hears detection 
everywhere since his return, has been taught to 
detest war and danger, and to regard [)i‘iidciicc 
and self-distrust as virtues aim st surpassing 
truth, justice, and charity. He is generally 
thought, os he believes himself to be, a coward, 
and is desperately in love with the beautiful 
Gunhild. She, the descendant, daughter, and 
sister of somewhat rude soldiers, esteems valour 
and self-reliance the fii*st of man’s virtues; firm¬ 
ness and sclf-sacrificc, of woman’s. She has 
thorough confidence in her own poweivt, per- 
reives not the passion of Ikt cousin, whom she 
likes but undervalues, and is romantii^ally ena¬ 
moured of Charles XI1., or of his heroism. 
Their real education )>egiiis at the SwimIIsIi 
court, temporarily held at the little town of 
Christinehamn. 

Gnnhild’s feelings are first disturbed by flai 
very nnromantie incident of seeing her idol in 
soiled linen, and seeing liim further reject and 
eject a parcel of shirts whicli sh(*, ascribing tlio 
nngentlemanlikc appearance to inattention, 
had made and got slily ])laccd in the post 
sledge ill which lie is going, unattended, to Join 
his army and besiege Fredtn'ickslmll. As the 
sledge drives off, a rough hitter from the King, 
the very reverse of douXf summons her 

to a secret interview outside of the town. She 
wonders, supjioses some business about her 
brother—Charles had noticed her kindly—and 
• throwing the letter, as directed, into the 
nrc. She finds, instiiad of Charles, his bi'othcr- 
in-law, the libertine‘Prince of Ilesse, whose 
confidant, Siquier, a Frenchman in the Swedish 
service, had written the letter. Flying, pursued 
by her Idver, she meets her brother with his 
Comrades. The Prince insinuates that she had 
willingly accepted his invitation, and she, over¬ 
whelmed with shame at her position, is silent. 
Her brother casts her off indignantly, and she 
disappears, hiding herself and her mortification 
in a shopkeeper’s family at Stockholm. There, 
cured oi her hero-worship by the evils it has 
brought upon herself, os also by her disgust at 
all coarseness, she adopts genius-worship in its 
stead and is upon the point of accepting lla- 


kansson,* a very ugly, most talented, and most 
unprincipled police secretary, who is privately 
instigating Siquier to regicide. 

Henrik, meanwhile, is inspirited by a con¬ 
versation with n stran^r he overtakes as he 
oaches Christinehamn, touching moral and 
physical courage, when a large cavalcade issues 
from a cross road, and the roremost horseman 
shouts— 

“ Welcome, Assessor Swedenborg: it is well to see yoa 
again. I have much to talk over with you. Follow me 
to town.” 

The speaker is of course Charles XII., who, 
when the [inrties join, goes on— 

have made some improvement in my scheme of 
substituting eight for ten as the first deciinalyf wlU<^ I 
would submit to your consideration.** 

It amaxea me,** replied tiie Assessor, ** that amidst 
the important cares of government your Majesty can find 
time to deal jiersoiially with science." 

** No flattery! He who has no knowledge of mathe¬ 
matics is hut half a inau. Who is that you h.ave got 
with you, almost shaking with cold as lie sits wrapt in 
that great cloak? *’ 

Henrik, thus unfavourably noticed, follows 
the party to town; upon i*eurhing which, 
Charles, although the spring is far lulvaiiced, 
chooses to rule over the still iVozcii river. The 
iec breaks under the foot of the horse mounted 
by the young Duke of Holstein, son of the 
King’s eldest sister. Charles springs from his 
own steixl, eatclu^s his nephew’s hand, and 
dings him out, hut, in the eftort, fiills in him¬ 
self. All is confusion: all hurry, to the rescue, 
and, breaking more ice as they crowd forward, 
inerease the danger. Henrik recollects having 
just piissLMl a long pole or plank, and, fetching 
it, pushes it before him over the ice, which he 
thus avoids overburthening, whilst affording 
the King the means of extricating himself. 
This done, he remounts, sods Charles waiting 
to thank ami reward his deliverer when ho 
shall have ('rested the ice to him, and goes in 
search of a bridge; when Charles, indignant at 
any thing like shirking danger, rides off. 

Notwiihstanding this unpromising end of so 
promising an iiitrodnctiou, Henrik is re¬ 
warded, sorely against his inclination, with the 
post of iioyal Page, which he foresees must lead 
him into ail manner of perils; a well-founded 
apprehension, for he attends Charles to the 
siege of Fredorickshall. There Swedenborg 
devises the means of dragging some vessels 
over a nock of land, in order to surprise the 
Danisli fleet. Tlie operation begins at dusk ) 
and whilst Charhis superintends other mapmu- 
vres, Henrik, who has been sent with orders, 
and is to share his bivouac, paints to Sweden- 

—-—' ■ ■ I ^ ,1 I ^ 

* The Swedish ddiflers totally in sound from the ft. 
t We translate what we find, bat believe the King a 
idea was to substitute an octenary for the decimal system. 
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borg the king’s seeming mcl&nclioly, and liis 
own devoted atiaclimeiit to him. At night 
Charles so paternally spreads his cloak over 
the apparently sleeping page> that he, over- 
owcred by his feelings, starts uj) and imploi’es 
im to make peace; and Charles, instead of 
knocking him down, gives him the reasons 
which, tor the moment, hinder such a step. 
In the moming the ships arc ncM' launched, 
the men busy embarking guns, masts, &c., 
taken out to lighten them, and the King is 
looking on. llcnrik, while in atlondunce, 
hears an officer s|H‘ak lightly of Guiihild, and 
is about to challenge him, when checked by 
her brother, who coutimis her dishonour. Just 
then a Danish vessel, crowded with fighting 
men, is seen to steal in: she seizes a sloo]), 
whose re-equipment is not yet begun, and is 
towing her away. No vessel is ready to pui-sne 
and n'BCuc her; a sharp fir<j of musketry j»roves 
more efiectivc on the Danish side than on the 
Sw'edish; and the King, now ^*orking hard at 
the re-equipment, is wild with nige, for her 
loss will be both a disgince and an omen dis¬ 
heartening the troops. But Henrik, who has 
been shrinking behind liis neighbours from the 
bullets, sees the remedy. He runs to u point 
entirely exposed, and, wliilst balls whistle 
around him, takes deliberate aim, fires, and 
severs the towdng-rojje. The sloop is saved, 
and Charles extols the deed; when Henrik 
intemipts liis^ promise of reward by asking 
leave of absence upon family afiairs; anil 
Charles, tlioiigh doubly angered by the intrr- 
ruption and its cause, assents. Henrik, wliilst 
seeking Gunhild, of whose iiinoceneo he is 
certain, gains more and more confidence in 
himself: he sc'cs through the plots of Hakans- 
son, and opens Gunhild’s eyes just in time to 
prevent her ‘ Yes.’ 

The lady, having now leanied humility, and 
the gentleman self-reliance, tlie natuml relation 
of the sexes is established, and a mutual fiume 
bums bright. But HHkausson is enamoured 
of her beauty, and wants vengeance on his 
triumphant rival. By skilful calumny he gets 
an oi^er for the Page’s immediate return to 
camp, which he witliliolds, and prepares to 
arrest him for disobeying. In attempting to 
avoid the arrest, that he may return freely, Hen¬ 
rik lights u})oii Swedenborg, discussing meta¬ 
physics with the ghost of Aristotle. He will not 
interrupt his conversation; but, when the invi¬ 
sible ^nilosopher takes leave, directs IlcnriJ^ 
on his way, and tells him, on the authority of 
a child’s ghost, where the forged letter of 
Qharles, wliich the living child had through 
curiosity, snatched from the fire, is hidden. 
It ailerwards appears that Sw'cdenborg hud 
nursed the child in its last illness. 

Henrik, having thus been delayed, is caught 


and eariied in (‘hains to the Swedish camp, 
when ITnkaiisson seeks Chai lcs. The whole 
of ilic ensuing scene we compress and translate, 
us a hotter specimen of the author’s niai'itathan 
several short pie<*cs. 

Charles is alone in the trenches, expecting 
the engineer to proceed with the works. He 
lias been warned of a plot against his life, is 
gloomy, and thus addresses a miniature of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus that he has taken from his 
jioeket:— 

Not, like tliec, bate I vanquished all my enemies, 
but might it lio granted me, like thee, to die the hero's 
death on battle field! Not by a S^vedish hii|^d; that is 
the only fate at which T shudder. 

He half turiud round to catch the last sunbeam on 
the ])ortrait. A human face, enveloped in cloak and collar, 
was at Ills shoulder. Kveii Charles started, and rccoileti 
a step. Tlie next instant his sword was drawn, and in 
wratmul tones ho asked—**>Vho dares to steal upon my 

priMioy ?" 

^*Your MuU sty's most faithful servant,*'was the an¬ 
swer, *‘who, knowing that dniigft thrcati-ns your Ma¬ 
jesty’s invaluable life, would watch all who approach your 
Majesty.” 

*" It looks more as you would watch me,” said the 
Ring, who had slieathc^ his sword on recognising Ha- 
kaiisson: ** what brings you from Stockholm 

** Your Majesty’s command that young Uaron Burguer 
rhoulil 1)0 brought here." 

My command was to send, not to bring him. I will 
hope it has been obeyed. Is he here ?” 

llSkansson now dilates upon tlie danger of 
If'aving a conspirator at liberty; gives a per- 
verl<!d account of Henrik’s proceedings, repre¬ 
senting as taken, steps into which he had en¬ 
deavoured to entrap him; and asks whut his 
Majesty thinks of it. Tlie answer is— 

** Nothing.” 

“ Your Majesty is pleased to jest.” 

If he travelleii through Wernielaud hi search of an 
unfortunate relation, that does not prove his plea of family 
business false; and if a passport he never desired was 
thrust upon him—if my orders were withheld from him 
till the moment of his arrest—<11 what terrible crime does 
all that cout ict biiu 

Hdkaiissou is confounded; and the King, 
who had his information from Gunhild, silently 
watches him. But the silence gives him leisure 
to appreciate his situation, and determine his 
course. With a passionate burst of shame ho 
pours forlli Ills confession of the love that had 
impelled him to get rid of a successful rival. 
But Charles has no sympathy with lovers, and 
coldly observes— • 

**Kcop your explanations till they arc called for; 
’twill not 1)0 long. Where is Baron Burguer?” 

“ In the village near head-quart* rs." 

** Haste thither; restore him his sword, and I bid him 
present himself here instantly. Bemembcr, if yon obey 
not punctually, you arc hangc-d to-morrow.” 

H&kaiisson was not bl<<w to escape: the earth seemed 
to bum under his feet. But no sooner was he out of the 
monarch’s sight tlian he paused, turaetl round, and shak¬ 
ing bis clenched list, internally ejaculated— 

** Fooll thou threatcncstmylite, leaving me at liberty I” 

Hurrying on, thus regicidally attuned, he 
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meets Sifjujor iiitii his comriido Maigi'et, 
aimflirr rnmeh ndyeiiturer^ who thinks tlie 
royal sister’s libertine spouse would prove a 
better iiiiieh cow than the rough as royal war¬ 
rior. 

Tboir ronrorsation was diort, but accompanied by ve¬ 
hement gesticulation. None heard what was said; but 
when the talk, was over the three dark forms were scon 
to separate aud take diflereiit paths. 

Hfikansson, imiideriiig upon the French- 
im;n*s proft*8sod horror of regicide, and hoping 
tlidt it proves their determination to perjwtrnte 
the crime, hurries to obey his orders, aud for- 
W'Hrd his plots. Siquier and Maigret, after a 
little ftirtlier conferenct*, |mrt. Then— 

Siquier, his face pule and determined, his hand toying 
with his pistoK approaclied, but did uot enter tiiu 
trenches. Matgret went straiglit to the King, wlio yet 
stood where lie was left i)y ITakansson, and rwpectfnily 
accosting him, said—" It is time to slake out the new 
linos. Have 1 your Majesty’s iierniission to l) 0 gin T 

" Yes; J’ve been loiig;.'3tjH?cti«g you. All moves slowly 
nuw-a-days.” 

"Within eight days tlio fortress is your Majesty’s, op 
iny head—” 

“ We shail see.” 

As the working party is about to take up their ground, 
the 1 bines disjierso the, to thoin, objectionable darkness, 
by kindling liasins of pitch upon tiic walls, and throwing 
up tlrc'baUs to illiuninnte the more distant parts of liio 
Swedb-li lines; when Maigret said- " Hut that your 
Majesty would he exposed to their balls upon the breast¬ 
work, 1 should iiave sulicited your Majesty',s witnessing 
the despatch with wlilch we will have tJie new line ready.” 

Whwver knew Charles knew that a warning of per¬ 
sonal danger was the surc'St mean to make him expose 
liimself. Accordingly, he stepped u|Hm the breastwork, 
wrapped his cloak round him, and lay (low'n, ro&tiiig his 


arm upon the top and hit head upon hit band, in a poii- 
tiou that commanded the fortress, witlt its fireworks and 
the soldiers at work in the trenches. 

The author supposes that the severe cold, 
and the Avhistling of the balls—his early chosen 
music be it remeinberetl—being con^nial to 
his nature, awoke in Charles Xll. su^ tender 
thoughts as sighing groves and murmuring 
streams awaken mother mcnf tlmt he medi* 
tated on love and marriage. 

But we cannot longer follow the flights of his imagina¬ 
tion, for only bit corse lies senseless on the ground. 

^And thus our novelist disposes of " the 
Swede^^; leaving it doubtful whether the ball 
that ended his wars and his life came from 
tlie fortress, to which Maigret lured him to 
shew himself, or from the pistol that Siquier 
was toying with. Wc are only told, towards 
the end of the tale, that the French adventurer, 
ill a brain fever, was raving of regicide, 
i* . We have not space to say more of the re¬ 
mainder of the story than that Henrik’s two 
rescucsofthedcspairiiigGuiihild from Hdkans- 
son’s clutchcH—the first tlirongh the coerced 
intervention of the Prince of Hesse, who, duped 
by Hftkansson, believes her ensnared for his 
benefit, arc skilfully managed; that (Tiiiihild’s 
soldier brother is well dmwu if a little cari¬ 
catured; and that thei-e is a great originality 
in the mode of making the render acquainted 
with a variety of necessary matters great and 
small, through Henrik’s propensity to air-castle- 
huildiiig. 
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Qtdkhte. Von Nicolaus Delius. Bremen; 

Heyse. 

Dr. Delius, if we mistake not, is tlic gentle¬ 
man, who is already known to part of the Eng¬ 
lish public by his eminent critical labours on 
Shakspere and the poets of his time, has, by 
the publication of this Toluine, established a 
claim to rank first among the promising talents 
of tlie youngest branch of young Germany. 
When we last adverted to one of the produc¬ 
tions of the jioctical muse of that country, we 
submitted to the decree of dire necessity ; and 
ill animadverting on the illiberal tendencies, 
and the vicious and unoriginal versification of 
Redwik’s “ Amaranth ” we did our duty, 
though at what cost to our feelings it would be 
difficult to say. Far different from **Ainarantli” 
arc the poems of Nicolaus Delius, breathing, 
as they do, a fine, exulting spirit, and thoughts 
whose boldness delights and astonishes, since 
their expression gives unmistakeablc proof of 
a complete and almost triumphant mastery of 
fonii. While other German poets (for iu- 
stanee, the Suabian school) are mere slaves to 
form, and while they inundate the world wdtli 
their haeknied thoughts, expressed in hacknied 
rhymes, Dr. D^ius lords it over the language 
in a manner which even Platen might envy, 
while he certainly would admire it. None of 
the litei*atui‘6 of civilized nations is so much 
ill want of poets of this stamp us the Ger¬ 
man. Their language is but partly cultivated. 
Like the auriferous plains of Australia, it has 
its “ diggings,” where every inch of gi’ound 
^ has been turned up by eager adventurers, but 
vast tracts of land mnain unexplored, and 
treasures neglected; while the crowds of aspi¬ 
rants perversely stick to the old and worn-out 
regions. The Germans repeat the same 
thoughts over and over again because they 
find It difficult to find a new set of words for 
a new set of ideas. It is not too much to say 
that one ffalf of the ti*aBh which is annually 
turned upon the world from Leipsic fairs, 
owes its existence to the marvellous ease with 
which cei^in writers can handle a certain used- 
up set of words, and the ignorance and absolute 
incapacity which deters them from turning the 
treasurdb of their language to account. Gennan 
literature is most modem: it dates hardly one 
century back. The emperor Charles V. 
thought the Gennan language was fit for 
horses, and Frederick of Prussia found it mani¬ 
festly unfit for polite conversation^ Since that 
time much has been dope, and much remains 


still to be done. The poets and writers of tlio 
latter decade of the 18tli century fashioned a 
language for their ibonghts, and ci^ted 
tliouglits fit for that luiigiiuge; hut many of 
their successors sought rather to imitate their 
forms, fiiulty and incomplete as they were, tlia»i 
to struggle on and work with tlu; same s])irit 
and zeal us the early worthies of theiu litera¬ 
ture. Platen, indeed, made an exception, for 
it was his aim to embody thesublimest thoughts 
ill the most jHilishcd language; and jt is to 
Platen's school that Dr. Delius belongs. 
Not that he imitates liis mastor, but he does ns 
his iiiast(‘rdid : in point of diction he iiiiprovt's 
on his predecessors. The result is, a collection 
of poetry embodying the last new ibrms which 
have been reclaimed from the waste of the 
Gennan language, and a purified and polislnid 
expression of forms which wero liefore familiar 
to the ]mblic. We earn<»stly rt'coinmend the 
poems of Delius to the few who may be in¬ 
terested in the progress of the poetical art in 
Germany; and wo arc happy to find that so 
much spirit, sentiment, elegance, ami humour, 
still suiwive in the uiiforuinute country wdiich 
bore the Berlin Klrcheniafj after tlie sixteeu- 
fold infliction of “ Amaranth.” 

Rvise nach JJrusilkn, Von Dr. II, BuR- 
METSTKH. Berlin. 

Dr, Burmeister, jiartly known as the author 
of a “ Ilistoiy of Creation,” made, in 1850 
and 1851, a scientific excursion into the Brazils. 
He proceeded from Rio de* Jamaro to the Rio 
dcs Vilhns, and to the 19** north. His work 
is valuable and interoating, and will doubtle.ssly 
be rmd with advantage by geopmplicrs, geolo¬ 
gists, antiqiianans, and botanists, to whom we 
recommend it. The general reader, too, will 
find many chapters, and parts of ehaj)tei*s, wel^ 
M’orthy his attention. Among tliem are the 
descriptions of forest scenery, and the account 
Dr, Bunneister gives of the various wliite and 
coloured raetjs wliicli inhabit the country. We 
extract some of the most curious passages. 

Tbo number of abori}(ines in tlie Brazils amounU to 
about 5(10,000; the white ami coloured rocen exceed that 
numW at least twelve times. The Curoados were for¬ 
merly the leading tribe in the province of Hio de Janeiro. 
They are no longer savages, and perish in the consuming 
atmosphere of civilization. They have adopted the dress 
of Europeans, and they do nut any longer manufacture 
their own weapons and cooking utensils. They live from 
the produce of the chase, and the words of Aristotle, 
that **man is a political animal,** do not appiv to them, 
for each family lives by and for ittelf. father 
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of a family is its mazier; Itis \rife and children aro 
devoted to liis K];ecinl ^service. I'liry do uot, to all 
appearance, conform to any religion— indeed ^ey do 
not tor religion. 1'ho negrora are at leaKt inw 

prri^eArith tlie splendour of Divine M-rvico; hut tho 
Coruado parses the church doors 'without turning round, 
and without even touching his hat. Civilixation gave 
them nothing but the hrandy-bottlc. The lifjuor wTiicli 
cicites and invigurateK the natives of northern countries, 
acts as a cunsuiniiig poison on the red skins under tho 
tropics. 'lliR Coroadu ge ts so beastly drunk, that tlie 
very negroes look down iqioii him. 'llie negro, indeed, 
is very successful in his courtship of Indian women, 
while the uegress and the Indian despise one another. 

The black slaves are tolerably well oH' in the Brazils. 
Tliey have their nurryniakiiifi^ and ft-sti^-als. Tlieir most 
famous festival is the feast of Nossa (^eiihora do Itozariu, 
a sort of blurk rariiival, on which oeeasion the ** niggers," 
as our republican cousin.H would call them, elri't a king 
and queen, and feast, dance, and sing at the expense of 
the slave owner. The dancing of tlie negroes is rntlier 
exjiressive than graceful, and tlie impressions conveyed 
by their mnveinents arc not of a sort to be popular with 
strict moralists. 

IJorr Uumu'ister has iiotliinjr whatever to 
Hay agiiinst tho frt'alinont wliich tlie negroi*8 
njccivc at tho lisimls of* their ninstorH. TIkj 
B mzilH, it appears, aro a bari'en field for the 
lovers of the howlin^s and ^uashing^H of toolh 
of the Uncle Tom’' school. An anecdote 
is mentioned of a nnin who was killed byli^ht* 
iiin^ hticuuse (so the blttcks tohl Dr. linr- 
meistor) ho wan a liad master, and had put nil 
iron collar on one of his slaves, and left him to 
wear it, althoug^h a white man had actually 
asked him to jiardon tho culprit. This was a 
heinotis crime, callin*r for the spccitil interven¬ 
tion of Dcaven; for it is an old eustoni in the 
Brazils, that the master must always pardon 
the doliiKpicncies of the slave wdienover a free 
man asks him to spare the poor fellow. 

lVandlup(fen„ Roman von Fanny Lewald. 

4 Vois. Braunschweig: Vieweg. 

The Germans walk on the path we arc just 
leaving. The Minerva Press delighted in 
four-volume novels, and, during the last twenty 
or thirty years, no woik of fiction had any 
chance of f>ucccs8 with publishers and readers 
unless it filled the three volumes post ouiavo 
prescribed by the faws fur that purpose made 
and providid by the keepers of Murine Libra¬ 
ries. We have just emancipated ouraelves; and 
it is understood that, in the age of railroads and 
electric Iclegiaphs, a work, no matter whether 
of fiction or science, should be large enough to 
hold the author’s thoughts, hut certainly not 
larger—no, not by a single nheet. The Ger- 
nnans, on the other hand, take just now a spe¬ 
cial delight in many-tomed and cumbrous 
romances. Jutzkow spread the meagre plot 
of his “ Ritter von Geist ” over miles of Leip- 
sig blotling-paper, to the extent of nine vo¬ 
lumes; the last novel of W. Alexis filled four 
volumes; and Miss Lewald, who would not 


on any account be behindhand in matter, comes 
out %villi a work of “ Wandlungcn," or Meta¬ 
morphoses, to the full as large as W. Alexis’ 
books. We have reason to fear that but few En¬ 
glishmen will care to read through so lengthy 
and ponderous a romance; and we mean, there- 
fure,to Hct Miss Lewald an example of brevity, 
by simjily stating that in her four volumes she 
siieus what might have been more advan¬ 
tageously shewn in one: that conservatism and 
progressive tcnilcncics must needs be at war; 
that persons-of an advanced a^e are either ad¬ 
mirers of the past, or champions of existing 
institutions ; that young men and women push 
fbrwaid in quest of change, and with a view to 
improvement; that crabbed ago must needs be 
antagonistic to hot youth ; that contrasts give 
rise to very animated discussions; and that 
Miss Fanny Lewald, and her friends and ad¬ 
mirers, arc always right, while her opponents 
and detractors are always, and more than 
always, wrong. All these obvious tniths are 
inculcated with an overwlielming amount of 
circumstance, and enlivened with, here and 
there, a touch of dry pertness, which Fanny 
Fern might possibly claim as her own, and 
with Woman s-Right Convention sallies, wor¬ 
thy of the praise of tliat good strong woman, 
Lucy Stone. We know that Miss Lewald is 
much liked in Germany; we are sure her 
works would command the admiration of the 
i\nioricaii.s ; and wc are positive that every one 
of her works, not even excepting the “ Wand- 
lungen,” would prove most wearisome to the 
British public. 

Roman von Theudou Mugue. 

1 Vol. Frankfort: Meidinger. 

One volume of 553 closely-printed pages,con¬ 
taining the matter of a three-volume novel, and 
giving a full account of that interesting 
nation the Laplandcis, whose manners and cus¬ 
toms, strange sorceries, fierce loves, and cruel 
wars, are detailed with a minute circumstan¬ 
tiality which would do Herr Miigge great 
cn dit if cuibodied in a work on ethnography, 
but which is certainly o^ectionable in a work 
of fiction. The fact is, Herr Miiggp, like his 
countryman Kdnig, is not a novel-writer: he 
is 8 traveller, and a writer of travelling sketches; 
and it is a pity that he should have mistaken 
his vocation. Our readers bad better leave 
**Afraja” alone if they wish to be amused; and 
if desirous of information on Lapland and the 
Laplanders, they will have no difficulty in pro¬ 
curing it from other quarters* 

Welt utidJBuhne, Roman von Louise MDhl- 
BACU. 2 Yols. Berlin; Janke. 

A CORRECT gccount of the wicked doings and 
horrid crimes, and the final reformation of a 
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rake. The rake—course a young man of high 
family—is represented as treading in the foot¬ 
steps of a certain gallant captain, of whom it is 
said and sung that he lived nt Halifax, and in 
country-quarters, and victimizing an unsus¬ 
pecting young lady of the Miss Bailey stamp, 
with this difference only, that the Miss Bailey 
of the ballad hanged herself in her garters,” 
while Mrs. Muhlbach’s heroine hides her shamo 
and sorrow on the stage. We are very much 
afraid that the talented and respectaldc au¬ 
thoress of "Welt und Biiline” intended the 
whole intrigue for the purpose of getting, in a 
decent manner, rid of a large number of thea¬ 
trical anecdotes, which had accumulated in her 
common-place book. Perhaps, also, Mrs. 
Muhibach owed a heavy debt of spite to cer¬ 
tain actors and actresses, and, as a prudent 
woman, she thouglit it right tQ pay off old 
scores. She gives her readers plenty of good, 
round, womanish abuse of the theatrical pro¬ 
fession, and says—what nobody ever suspected 
before—that there is a vast diifei'cnco hi tween 
real life and life on the stage. Add to this, that 
she deals in scenes of horror which arc not very 
much inferior to those contained in the works 
of Sue and Feval, and which arc evidently co¬ 
pied from those French writers; and it imi-t bo 
evident that Mrs. Muhlbacli’a work cannot but 
prove highly interesting to young persons of 
nmve minds, a corresponding want of expe¬ 
rience, and a delightful ignorance of the current 
literature of Europe. If any such should be 
among our readers, wc have great pleasure in 
recommending to them the perusal of Mrs. 
Muhlbach*s " Welt und Biiline.” 


Zwei 8chwestem. Roman in SBiinden. Ber¬ 
lin ; Veit und Co. 

Another sfoeUil novel, as the Germans love to 
call this sort of production, and this, too, evi¬ 
dently the work of a female hand. Alas ! there 
is but lUtle of head in it; for tlie fair author is 
evidently of opinion that accumulation of hete¬ 
rogenous matter must be excellence. The plot, 
as usual in such works, is meagre in the ex¬ 
treme, and the working it out most slovenly 
and lax. Two sisters, the daughters of a 
wealthy Jew, are unmarried and miserable. One 
of them, Betty, has thought proper to elope 
with a Christian nobleman, who has the advan¬ 
tage of being possessed with all ima^nahle and 
unimaginable virtues, and whom Betty loves 
with a devotion, tenderness, and constancy un- 
paralleWd even in the most sentimental of 
novels. Need wc say that the tender Butty’s 


eyes are as the fish-pools of Heshbon, and that 
she is consequently idolizcMl by her husband 7 
Of course wc need say no such thing : all that 
is understood. But is Betty, therefore, happy ? 
Alas, no ! Her father is an orthodoi^ Jew; 
he disowns her; and Betty, sick of the sweets 
of conjugal bliss, siglis for the tranquil pleasures 
of parental Hebrew affection. She is a happy 
wife, and a wi*ctchcd daughter. Hence her 
tears! Betty^s sister is beloved by her father 
and her husl)and,and if she could but love that 
husband she might lie the happiest of Jewesses. 
But poor Leah married to please her father, so 
of coui'se she did not please herself; and the 
reader has the satisfaction of knowing fliut the 
two ladies are miserable, from the first page of 
the first volume to the last ]>age of the thinl. 
It is all howling and gnashing of teeth—the 
wail of women, and curses loud and deep from 
the lips of bearded men. But the chief busi¬ 
ness of all these dismal personages seems to bo 
the discussing the great social questions of the 
day, with a special regard to tlie affairs of Ger¬ 
many, and a still more succial regard to tho 
views and opinions which the fair author of the 
^<Two Sisters” happened to entertain at tlic 
time she wrote her book. Tlic general politics 
of Europe—the Eastern question—the consii- 
tiitional crisis in Prussia—the revolution of 
1848—the emancipation of the Jews—the social 
relations between Jews and Christians—Chris¬ 
tian prejudice and Jewish orthodoxy, aristo¬ 
cracy, burcaucrncy, liberalism, radicalism, 
scepticism, and indifference,—all these matters 
and subjects are much talked about by the suf¬ 
fering persons of this Life drama. Tho two 
conteinpliitive martyrs, Betty and Leah, are 
represontatire women, victims of social im¬ 
perfections, and their sufferings arc tho more 
acute since they are very common. Such, 
at least, arc the views of tl«c lady, whoso 'opi¬ 
nions on life, the world, and mankind, are con¬ 
tained in the " Two Sisters.” We are unfor¬ 
tunate enough to bo altogether at variance with 
that lady. To be simply happy or unhappy is 
no one’s business: the earth is so heautifiil, 
life is so varied, and the hiqiincss of life so im¬ 
portant, that it is mere insanity to represent 
persons who cat and dnnk, sleep, who marry 
and are given in marriage, who underat^nd, or 
endeavour to understand the events of the time, 
as supremely wretched and miserable at all 
hours and at all times, merely because, out of 
their own free will, they have placed themselves 
in a position which they feel at times that they 
like not. 
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♦Youth and Womanhood of Helen Tyrrel. By 
llic Author of “ Brampton Rectory.” 6s. 

Maud, a City Autobiography. Three vols. 12s. 

Blanche Neville, a Record of Married Life. 6s. 

♦Life and Adventures df George Wilson, a 
Foundation Scholar. By George Grif¬ 
fith. 5s. 

♦Linny Lockwood, By Catherine Crowe. Two 
vols. 7s. 

Cherry and Violet, a Tale of the Great Plague. 
By the Author of Maiy Powell.” 7s. 6rf. 

•High and Low; or, Life's Chances and 
Changes. By the Hon. H. Coke. Tlirce 
vols. 1/. 11s. 6</. • 

Ruth Earnley. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniels. 
Three vols, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

♦John; or, Is a Cousin in the Hand worth Two 
Counts in the Bush ? By Emilie Carlen. 
Two volsr 18s. 

Young Voyageui's; or, the Boyhunters in the 
North. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 7s. 

Clouded Happiness. From the French of the 
Countess D'Orsay. 2s. 6d. • 

Walter Evelyn; or, the Long Minority. Three 
vols. 12s. 


K 



LIST 07 TEIE FRINCIPAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE PAST QUABTER* 


ATillion, and other Tales. By the Author of 
the Head of the Family. Three vols. 

1/. 11s. 6d. 

Sayile House^ an Historical Romance of the 
Time of George the First, By Addlestose 
Hill. Two vols. 7s. 

Hermit. By Emilie Carlen. 4 vols. 2L 2$, 

Roses. By the Author of The History of a 
Flirt" Three vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Margaret; or. Prejudice at Home and its 
Victims. Two vols. 7s. 

•Hope, a Story of Chequered Life. By Alfred 
W. Cole. Three vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Alderman Ralph; or, the History of the Bo¬ 
rough and Corporation of Willowecre. 
By A. Hornbook. Two vols. 7s. 

•Ailicford. By the Author of ** John Dray¬ 
ton.” Three vols, 1/. 11s. 6rf. 

Hewcomes. By W. M, Thackeray. Three 
Nuin Bel'S. 

Mabel. By Emma Warbnrton. Three vols. 
1/. 11s. ed. 


POETRY. 

Hero’s Child, and other Poems. By Anna M. 
Debenham. 

Ruins of Many Lands. 

Poems. By Nicholas Michell. Fourth Edition. 

Plaint of Freedom. 

Poems. By Matthew Arnold. 5s, 6d. 

Letters of Laura D’Auverne. By Charles Swain. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Blue Jackets; or, Chips of the Old Block; 
a Nanative of the Gallant Exploits of 
British Seamen. By W. H. G. King¬ 
ston. 7s. 6d. 

Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon. By S. W. 
Baker. 14s. 

•Once upon a Time. By Charles Knight. Two 
vols. 10s. 

•Speeches of the Right Hon. T; B. Macau¬ 
lay, M.P. Corrected by Himself. 12s. 

Lights and Shadows of Artist Life and Cha¬ 
racter. By James Smith. 10s. 6d. 

Turk and the HebreW. 10s. 6</. 

Last Fruit off an Old Tree. By Walter Savage 
lAindor. 10s. 6d, 

Theological Essays, By F. Denison Mau¬ 
rice, M.A. 

Romance of Military Life; being Souvenirs 
connected with Thirty Years’ Service. By 
Lieut.-Col. Cameron. 6s. • 

Kismet; or, the Doom of Turkey. By Cliarlcs 
Macfarlane. Gs. 


Stones of Venice. By John Ruskin. Third 
Vol. The Fall, 1?. 11s. 6d. 

Defects, Civil and Military, of the Indufti Go¬ 
vernment. . By. Lieut-General Sir C. J. 
Napier. Second Edition. 7s. 6A 
Discovery. By Edward Aldam Leatham, M»A. 
Lond. 

Becturtt on Ancient Ethnography. By B. G. . 

Niebuhr. Translated by Dr. S. Schmitz. 
True Law of Population. By Thomas Double¬ 
day. Third Edition. 

Human Hair. By Alexander Rowland. 

Beauty and the Beast By Miss Comer and 
Alfred Crowqnill. 

Treatise on Music. By David M, G. S. Reeves. 
Pantropheon, By A. Soyer. 


LIVRES FRANCAIS. 

Le Memorial de Famille. Par Emile Sou-' 
Ycstre. 4s. 

Fernand Duplessis, ou Memoircs d’un Mari. 
Par Eugene Sue. 2jdmo et didme Series. 
Three vols. 7s. 6rf. 

Les Mafties Sonneurs. Par George Sand. 
Three vols. 5s. 

Mccurs et Portraits du Temps. Par Louis 
Reybaud. Two vols. 7s. 

Contes et Voyages. Par Edmond Texier, 3s. Gf?. 
Le Baron La Gazette. Par A. De Gondre- 
coiirt Three vols. 10s. Gd. 

M6moti«B d’un Bourgeois de Paris. Par Le 
Docteur L. Yeron. Vol. 1. 6s. 

Baes Gansendouck, Histoire Campinoise. Par 
Hendrik Conscience. 2s. Gd. 
Mademoiselle Lucifer. Par Xavier de Mon- 
t^pin. 3s. 

Les Orpbelins'. Par la Comtesse Dash. Two 
vols. 5s. 

Les Parvenus. Par Paul Feval. Two vols. 5s. 
Les Etuvistes, ou Paris dans ce Temps-ld. Par 
Ch. Paul de Kock. Four vols. 14s. 
Contes d'Etd. Par Champfleury. Ss. 6d. 
Nouvelles Nouvclles. Par Mery. 3s. Od. 
Avcntiircs dn Temps Passd. Par Paul de Mo- 
Idnes. 3s. 6d. 

Los Deux Amdriques; Histoire, Mosurs, et 
Voyages, Par Xavier Eyma. 3s. 6d. 

Les Valets de Cceur. Par Xavier de Montdpin. 
Two vols. 7s. 

Le Neuf de Pique. Par La Comtesse Dash. 
Four vols. i4s. 

Lettres de Joseph Bonaparte. Three vols. 1/. 
•Histoire de la Revolution Fran^aise. Par*M. 
Louis Blanc. Tome Cinquidme, 



NEW QVARTBKLY ADVkRTISSR. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY 

JOHN MITCHELL, 

BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER TO HER MAJESTY, 

33, OLD BOND STREET. 

ILEOANT FKESERTATION WORK 

In Imperial Quarto, handsomely hound, price Two Guineas, 

PARABLES OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR 

JESUS CHRIST. 

Illustrated in Twelve Designs by Johx Franklin, and Engi'avcd in Line by Lightpoot^ Watt, 

Blanchars, Jocbert, Goodall, and Nusser, 

The Text of the Parables and Title-page engraved by Becker. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

' ^'This volume, for beauty and form, for importance as an artistic production, cannot bo surpassed in 
the typographical annals of any country.''— Observer, 

** One of the handsomest and most costly books for the approaching Christmas season."— Spectator. 

** This splendid volume is destined, wo apprehend, to excite universal admiration."— Herald, 
** A volume worthy of all commendation."—TAe Art Journal, 

This magnificent volume claims our highest admiration."— The Ghbe, 

One of those magnificent works of art upon which the eye Hngers with a never-satisfied delight."— 
Morning Chronicle, 

This superb volume is one of the richest specimens of artistic illustration which the present season 
has producra: a more appropriate Christmas gift it would bo difficult to find."— John Bull. 

** The work reflects great credit upon the artists, as well as the Publisher."— T'he Times, 

** Nothing in the shape of a Christmas gift has ever been produced that can stand in comparison with 
tilts noble produclion.’c'. —Morning Best, 

** A reaal work! Seldom has a work passed through our hands that more warmly delighted and 
surprisea us.'’— Sunday Times, 


.E MOIS DE MAI A LONDEES, 

ET L’EXP(5SITI0N DE 1861, 

Par JULES JANIN. 

One Volume, Octavo, doth, 7s, 6d, 

TEAVELS IN SOUTHEEN EUSSIA & THE CEIMEA, 

THROUGH HUNGARY, WALLACHIA, AND MOLDAVIA, 

BY PRINCE ANATOLE DE DEMIDOFF, 

With a coloured Map of the Route, and a Geological Map of the Crimea, by M. Huotj 
A Portrait of the Emperor of Russia, engraved in line by Liobtfoot ; 

And Twenty-four Illustrations by Raffet; with numerous Woodcuts, 

Two Vols., Royal Oct^yo, bound in cloth, £2,its, 

2 






WSV QUARTBUT ADVBRTX8KR. 


rOBTBAITS OF ROYAL AND DISTINGUISHED 

PERSONAGES. 


ROYAL PORTRAITS, 

From Paintings by Winterhalter, by Permission of, 

And Dedicated to, Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
H.E.H. The DUCHESS OF KENT. 

H.K.H. The DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 

H.R.H. The DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 

H.R.H. The GRAND DUCHESS OF MECKLENBURG STREILITZ. 

H.R.H. Tho PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE. 

Drawn on Stone by Lane and Maguire. Five Portraits, on India Paper, 
in a Wrapper, £2,2s.; or separately, Proofs, Prints, 12^’. 


XHifi DUKE OF KORFOUK 

A fine Equestrian Portrait of His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, K.G., Earl-Marshal of Englanil, 
and Master of the Horse to the Queen; engraved in the Mezzotinto, by Zobel, fi'oxn a Painting 
by T. M, Joy, Esq. Proofe, before letters^ £5.&r. Proofs, with writing, 4;3.«ht. Prints, £2,2s. 

THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

An Authentic Portrait of tho late Duke of Wellington, from a picture recently painted by tho 
Count D’Orsay, and engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by C. E, Waqstaff, Esq.* 

This portrait has been recently executed by the Count D’Oxisay, from sittings granted by tho 
late Duke; and the publisher is permitted to announce, that several nicnihers of His Grace's 
family, and many of his personal acquaintances, liave pronounced it to he not only excellent 
as a work of Art, but highly superior, as a faithful and familiar portrait, to any thing that has 
yet been executed of the illuBtrious Duke. Proofs, with Autc^raph, Proofs, £1.1^. 

Prints, 10^.^. _ 

Mr. Mitchell respectfully announces that be has been favoured with permission to publish 
with the sanction of His Grace the Du kb of Wellington, 

THE BUST 

or THE LATE FIELD-MARSHAL HIS GRACE 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 

DESIGNED AND MODELLED AT WALMER CASTLE 
BY MR. KENDALL, 

Fitr vers many years the 'persontU Attendant upon the late Ulustrious Duke. 

It was never intended to make this work public, it having been executed by Mr. Kendall 
as a private souvenir of his revered master; but, in compliance with numerous requests, 
and with the sanction of His Grace the present Duke, and of other members of His 
Grace’s family, it is now offered generally to the Publiq. 

The Bust is now pnblidied, Price One Oninea; or, with Pedeital, One Guinea and cuHalf. 

THE fart, of UALMESBUKY. • 

A Portrait of the Right Hon, The Earl of Malmesbury, late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
engraved by Zobbl from a painting by G. J. Middleton, Esq, 

Proofs before letters, £2,Proofs, £1.11«, o</. Prints, * 


LOSD TRURO. 

A Portrait of the Right Hon, Lord Truro, Lord Chancellor of England, engraved by 
ZoBV> fb>m tlie fine picture by Francis Grant, Esq., 11.A. 

* Proofs before letters, £2,&. Proofs, £l.lr. Prints, 12«. 


EARL BROWNLOW. 

A Portrait of the Right Hon, John Earl Brownlow, G.G.H., Lord Lieutenant and Cnstos 
Rotulorum^f the County of Lincoln, engraved in tho finest style by Samubl Cousins, A,R.A., 
fi^m the pAntingby SirM. A, Shsb, P.R,A. 

Proofs before letters, £3.3«. Proofs, £2.2s. Prints, £l.ls. 

HADlii. 

A Portrait of the eminent Tragedienne, Madller Rachel, in the Tragedy of Polyeucte, ^graved 
by Richardson Jackson from a painting by Edouard Dubuffb, Proofs, £1 .Ir. Prints, 12s. 
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NIW aVARTBBi:.y AOyBRTISBA. 


HEW BOOKS OH THE CE OBCH OF BOHE. 

FooUcap Octavo^ Price 6a, 

THE HISTORY OF POPISH TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

By John Cosin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 

Bishop Cosin concludes with . • • ony reflecting person may easily see that Transubstantiation is a 
mere novelty, not warranted either by Scripturo or Antiquity. Invented about the middle of the twelfth 
century, out of some misunderstood sayings of certain of the Fathers, and confirmed by no Ecclesiastical 
or Papal Decree before the year 1216. . . . Imposed upon all under pain of an anathema, to be feared 
by none; and so spread too • . . too far, by the tyrannical and unjust command of the Pope. 

Uniform toU/i the above, Price 6a, 

THE RISE OF THE PAPAL POWER 

TRACED IN THREE LECTURES. 

By Robert Hvssry, B.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 

Professor Hussey, in these Lectures, traces the gradual rise of the Papal supremacy, and at the s^e 
time, from authentic documents and contemporary writers, exposes its fallacy. And in conclusioxfhe 
shews that the doctrine of supremacy is simply that ** it must bo received undoubted and entire, such as 
the Popes have declared it, and acted upon it. To attempt to qualify or modify it, is to deny the autho* 
rity of it altogether; . • . unless it be in every thing the divine ordinance of our blessed Lord and Saviour, 
IT 18 FAtSE, A FIOITON, AND AN 1MF08TURB.'' 

In FooUcap Octavo, Price 6s. 

THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE CHURCH OF SPAIN. 

By the Rev. Frbdsriok Meyrick, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

** Two valuable works ... to tbo truthfulness of which wo are glad to add our own testimony. One, 
and the most important, is Mr. Mcyrick’s * Practical Working of the Church of Spain.’ This is the 
experience—and it is the experience of every Spanish traveller—of a thoughtful person, as to the 
lamentable results of unchecked Romanism. Hero is the solid substantial fact. Spain is divided between 
ultra-infidelity, and what is so closely akin to actual idolatry, that it can only bo controversially, not 
practically, distinguished from it: and over all hangs a lurid cloud of systematic immorality, simply 
frightful to contemplate. We can offer a direct, and even personal, testimony to all that Mr. Meynclc 
has to say.”— Christian Femembrancer. 

“ I wish to recommend it strongly.”— T, K, Arnolds a 7'hcohgieal Critic, 

** Many passing travellers have thrown more or loss light upon the state of Romanism and Christianity 
in Spain, according to their objects an<l opportunities; but we suspect these * Workings* ore the fullest, 
the most natural, and the most trustworthy, of any thing that has appeared upon the subject since the 
time of Blanco White’s * Confessions.’ ”— Spectator, 

This honest exposition of the practical working of Romanism in Spain, of its every-day effects, not 
its canons and theories, deserves the careful study of all, who, unable to test the question abroad, are 
dazzled by the distant mirage with which the Vatican mocks many a yearning soul that thirsts after 
water-brooks pure and f"ll.” —Literary Gazette, 

BEFOBMATZON IN THE BOIMAN COMMUNION. 

FooUcap Octavo, Price 6a, in cloth, 

SYMPATHIES OF THE CONTINENT; OR, PROPOSALS FOR A NEW 

REFORMATION. 

By John Baptist Von Hirsoher, D.D., Doan of the Metropolitan Church of Freiburg, Breisgau, and 
Professor of Thedlogy in the Roman-Catholiu University of that city. Translated and edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by the Rov. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, M.A., Rector of St. John’s Church, 

Hartford, Connecticut, U.S. 

PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF THE OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS: 

A New Series of the Greek and Latin Classics for the Use of Schools. 

The want of a good Series of Greek and Latin Classics, suited to the Use of Schools, with the English 
mode of punctuation, and under English editorship, has long been felt; and it is a matter of wondfr that 
our Schools should so long have been obliged to depend on uermany for accurate Greek and Xiatin texts. 

To meet this want, the ” Oxford Pocket Classics” were commenced some years back, ond each year 
has added some three or four authors to the collection. 

The Series now consists of about Thirty Volumes. 

The advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are printed from the best texts extant; and not 
only this, but each volume has, during its progress through the press, been superintended some com¬ 
petent member of the University. There nave also been supplied, whejre neeessary, Summaries, Chro* 
nological Tables, Biographical Notices, Indices, and the like—aids which are often wanting in other 
editions.^ Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and on a firm, fine paper, capable of receiving 
writing.inks, for notesi, and at the same time they are supplied at moderate prices. 






NBW QPAETERLY ADVIETIMR. 


It is hoppd that the advantaj^es which the Oxford Pocket Ciaseics” poeseu over other Series will 
not fail to increase the circulation which they have already attained in noth our pubUo and private 
achoolSj aa also in our Universities. 

PRICES OF THE OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 


p 

APER. 

9. d. 

BOUND. 

9. d. 

JEschylns . . . . 

2 

0 

.. 3 

0 

Aristophanes, 2 Vols. 

5 

0 

.. 6 

0 

Aristotelis Kthica . 

1 

0 

.. 2 

0 

Cfesar. 

2 

0 

.. 2 

6 

Cornelius Nepos . . 

1 

0 

.. I 

G 

Demosthenes do Co. ^ 





ronaot.£3chinesin V 

1 

0 

.. 2 

0 

CtesiplionU^m. ) 





Euripides, 3 Vols.. . 

5 

0 

.. 6 

0 


. _ .. ttOXtXD. 
$. d. i ti. 

EuripidesTraecsdiieyi.d 0.36 
Herodotu^ 2 vols. .50 .50 
Homori IJias . . .30.30 
Homcri Odyssca . .20 .30 
Horatius . . . .20.20 
Juvenalis rt Persius, 10.10 
Livius, 2 Vols. . . .50.50 

Lucanus.2 0.20 

Lucretius . . . .20.30 


rAPXIU BOVKS. 

«. d, 9. d. 

Pbfiedrus ^ . • . 1 0 .. 1 4 

Sallustius • . . . 2 0 .. 2 6 

Sophocles . . • . 2 0 .. 8 0 

Tacitus, 2 Vols. . • 4 0 .. 6 0 
Thucydides, 2 Vols. . 4 0 .. 5 0 
Virgilius . . • • 2 0 .. 2 0 

Xenophontis Me- Jin 14 
mornbilia . . i 
R)ctee Scenic! Groeci, 10 0 21 0 


A liberal discount is allowed from these prices to Schools, and where numbers are required. 

Short Notes, to accompany the Texts of the ^‘Oxford Pocket Classics*’ are now in course (^publica¬ 
tion, calculated as well for the use of Schools as for the junior members of the Universities, 

Cjf Sophocles are already Published — 

The AJAX (including the Text), Is. The ELECTRA (ditto), Is. The (EDIPUS REX (ditto), Is. 


In (he Press, 

THE CEDIPUS COLONEUS. 


The other Plays arc in preparation. 

Of Msehylus is already Puhlisited, Price One Shillmg, 
THE PROMETHEUS VINCTUS (WITH TEXT). 

In the Press, 

THE SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. 

THE PERSiE. 


The other Plays are in preparation. 

The Six Plays of Euripides are also in preparation. 

JOHN HENRY PARKER, OXFORD, AND 377, STRAND, LONDON. 


Published Monthly, Price One Shilling^ 

HUNT’S YACHTING KAGAZINE, 

ILLUSTRATEB. 


" Wc have received this excellently well got-np Periodical, which reflects much credit on the spirited 
and onterpri.(ttng proprietor, as well for tho neat and artistic manner of its arrongements, as for the value 
and nautical information of its contents. Wc are aware Mr. Hunt had for a length of time to stem the 
torrent of comparative indiflerence; but having with much skill and perseverance steered his little craft 
over a course which indicated the existence of breakers ahead, wu tru.st ho may soon roach the haven of 
independence.”— BelVs Life, 

** This is a well-conductcd Periodical, which is devoted entirely to tho interest of Yachting. AH the 
Matches appear in full detail, together with such news and information as may be (•ilfior instructive or 
amusing to the Yachter. The Magazine will bo found reph'to with interest.”— Weekly Times, 

“ To the large class of English Yachting Amateurs this MoMzino is indii^ensahlp, forming^as it does, 
a complete record of the Regattas and n(itiatic proceedings of the Yachting Clubs of the United Kingdom. 
The articles, all bearing upon Nautical Bfiorts and Adventures, are well written; and information upon 
Yachting affairs ample and correct.”— Sunday Times, 

* VOL. L, IN OBNAMENTED CLOTH, FBICE 10s. 6d. 

LONDON: 

HUNT AND SON, 6, NEW CHURCH STREET WEST, EDGEWARE ROAD; 

SiHPKiir, Mabshall and Co., Stationere’ Hall Court; and all Booksellers in Town and 

Countiy. 




KEW QUARtBALY AAVEAT18BR. 


Nm Series, 8vo., Price Is. 


THE CHEMIST; 

a Jfiantfilij Snnrnal 

OT 

CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 


RDITED BY 

JOHN AND CHAllLES WATT, 


ASSISTED IN 

AGKICULTURAL, PATHOLOGICAL, AND INDUSTETAL CHEMISTEY; 
METALLUEGY, PIIAEMACY, MINEEALOGY, PHOTOGEAPHY, 

AND PHYSICS, 

BY GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE DEVOTED SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
. EACH OP THESE DEPARTMENTS, 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD. 


LONDON: 

SAMUEL IIIGHLEY, 32, FLEET STREET. 



KEW QUARTERLY ADTERTISBR, 


TO THE LOVERS OF NATURE, AND THE WORLD AT LAROE. 


Now in coune of Monthly Puhlieation, price 1«« 6<f., Post free li. 9(t 

(Being the oxlt exUfttng Work of tlie kind,) 

KIDDVS JOUENAL OF NATURE, &c. 

THE UNIVERSAL FAMILY PAPER, 

tCmCULATEB WIDELY IN ENaLAND, AMERICA, AND THE COLONIES.) 

Conducted by Me. WILLIAM KIDD, op Hammersmith, 

Author of the Popular Essays and Treatises on Natural History, Ac., in the Oardenert* ChronicU, which 

are now being REPRINTED in his OWN JOURNAL. 


SELECTED OPINIONS OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 

**RiDP's Journal' !■ s Tory amtuing end iDstraetlTO Ihiblieation; one from which we sntioipste nneh Tslaa&e snd nseftit 
informatloa on tiie rabjoet of * Dowbbtic Fare ’ of all klnda. Theee, and other family matter*, are (|nlte idonUlied with the wm of 
Kiud (of HammertmiUi), and are treated by him in hii niual light, playful, bat eollil style, which cannot (Ul to seenre him hoita of 
Bunportere: fur who ii there that has not some fortnnate or anfortunatc * pet,' the happiness of whieli may be Increased or eeeitiod by 
following the adTlee that is and wiUbegiTdbln 'Kidd's JockwalT* Many highly luterestlng aaecduteshave already appeared, and 
many more are promised In thU *Fablio Journal of Consultation.' * * The noalthy and proper tendenoy of Mr. Kidd s wriUnn l* 
woll known t and we are happy in being able to say that his ' Jodrm al ' 1* a sArs addiuon to our domestle uterature—no mean deaids- 
return now-a-days."—Dr. UuBais (in uie “Natpralisw "}. 

" Whoever loves Nature, and the works of Nature, ean hardly fidt to love the Editor of * Kidd's Jovrhal * also. He Is a tma Driend 
to evety thing that hoe lill% and be is nneeaeing In his endeavours to make man and womankind * hamiy.' Ho writes very aweetly,—not 
only upon Birds, Insects, lowers, Ae., but upon subjects of universal Interest. His writings In Uie Qahdkmrrs* Ciihoxxclr would 
alone have immortalised his name.''~WxEXLr Cbroniclr. 


" The eharaeterlstles of tills most amiable Periodleal are,—a reflned taste, an intimate aequsintanee with the human heart and an 
extraordinary aifection for Naturx in all hervarioni opcTuUons. If tiie world do not speedily become better and wiser, no foult will 
there be chargeable on the Editor of Kidd's JiiuRKAL. Hie diction is at once dmple and foselnating; whilst his ceaseless idm is tha 
regeneration of soele^. The field he has chosen is a wide one, but his energies appew fully eiioal to Uie task he has uudertaken."— 
Cloer. 


"'Kidd's Journal OP Natori* progresses right well; and it eonlinaes to deserve our warmest commendation. It treats on a 
multitude oF the most Interestlog matters; and In all Mems caleulated to taxr tiik lead. The extended fome of the Editor as a 
Naturalist, and the recollectiMi of the many elever Papers he baa written on the habits of Birds, Animnls, and ' Things In General' 
(QUOTED AS Titxr 11AVS RX8M BT ALMOST RVBRT JouHMAL TiiRouaifouT THR Kinudom),— ate au ample earnest for the past; and a 
guarantee for the superiority that may ^ anticipated from Hr. Kidd's future riTorts."— Bell’s MBSSRNaikR. 

"'Kidd's Journal* is a work loudly called for by the public, and one which, from the great ability With which lU nnmerons 
uttelM are written, should oommand a very extensive eale.**-~BuN. 

" If merit can secure raeceas, then will * Kion's Journal ' flourish exceedingly. It displays throughout great good taste and 
inflaita taot, nor U it surpassed in the interest of its contents by any one of Its eonUmporaries."— Morninu Auvrrtxsnr. 

N.B.—With the view to seenre a wide and increasing rireulation for Kidd's Journal, the Proprietor divides the Cost of Postage 
with Persons resident in the Country. 

On the receipt of Postage Stamps, value le. 9d. (instead of Ss.) the Journal will be despatched by the First Post, The advantages 
resulting from this arruigemeot are very ennriderable: and are daily becoming apparent 

The Numbers, Pact^ and Volumes, will always bo kept in print 


Lmidon: Pnblished by W. SPOONEIl, 370, Strand; and B. OBOOURRII>GE and SONS, 5, PotUIBoster Bow; of whom may ha bad 
Vdls. I. and IT., price 8r. each, rioth, (imt free Oe.): and Vol. III., price lOe. 6d. (TOit free lie. dd.) 

•e* AppUeaUons tor Back Numbers mid Parts should be made to U, Great Cutle Street, Bagent Street, London, 


TO ADVERTISERS; 


Thr OfiJBOtl to whieli tbU fivourite Periodical U devoted, neceisarily and *' Bi^rally '* secure it an intro¬ 
duction in the most respectable and wealthy Families,—most assuredly among the bust tbicfbbbd classes of the 
communito. It has ever been a welcome guest in the Drawing-room; and it is held in high estimation ^ t^ 
Heads of Families generiliy,—^who,witha parent's caution, study the welfare of their children's minds. Ming 
free from all traces of Sectarian taint, and a decided enemy to cant, it is found in the Cottage, the Mansion, and 
the Palace; whilst it has " taken up its freedom " in nearly every City in the empire. Its motto is,—** Lovo to 
God and His Creatures.” Its Mm,—to make people wise, good, chbbrful, and " iiAPrT.” 

To point out the eligibility of suen ■ medium, in which to give currency to RBsrBCTABLB Advbrtisbmbxts 
of whatever kind—wonld be superfluous. 


SEDUCED TEBH8 POB ADVEStlSlKCI. 


Right Lines, (in a single column), or Sixty Words.050 

Rverj additional Idno...006 

Half a Column. .....lOO 

One Column ..... 1 15 0 

A Whole P^^.3 10 0 

Ditto, if on the Wrapper, or Outside Pages . ..4 4 0 

Bills, or Catalognes, (not exeming 8 pages).2 10 0 


AavnvmifeaWTM BliMld be sent In ne eavlj In the menth na poMlUe; nnfl newer 

inter then the a«Ut— to 

Thb PROPRIETOR; 12; Qreat Castle StrbeT; Regent StrbeT; London. 
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COBDBN AND B18 PAMPHLET CONSIDERED. 

Bv ALFRED B, RICHARDS, Esq. 

WITH A NEW HISTORICAL PREFACE, AND A MOCK DEDICATION TO "BUMBLE,” 

OF THE " ASIN^UM.” Fourtb Edition, Price 2#. Cd. 

This reply, to which the epithets of "vigorous,” "admirable,” "patriotic,” "powerful,” "rpcy,” "clever,” 
"extraordinary,” and "doquent,” have been freely applied by the Press, is still in course of publication. 

Bally, Brothers, Royal Exchange Buildings, Gornhill; Aylott and Co., Paternoster Row. 

Works hy the same Author, 

POEMS, ESSAYS, AND OPINIONS. 

4 Vols. 8yo., Price 10s. Aylott and Co., Paternoster Row. 

"His style is remarkable for great terseness and vigour, and frequently displays a degree of 
eloquence rarely met with in modern times .”—New Quarterly Nevlew, 

" Each topic end current event of the day, every object of our national policy and economy. Is 
vigorously and fearlessly discussed.”— Taifs Atagazine. 

"They are a mulium inparvo: to quote what we admire would be to transcribe the whole.”— Critio, 

"The variety of the topics touched on proves the versatility of bis mind and the fertility of his 
fancy.”— 

" A powerful advocate.”— Circular to Bankers. 

” A bold and able writer. . « « May his liberal views spread and become household 

word? of his countrymen getiorally .”—American Vaper^ U.S. 

BRITAIN REDEEMED AND CANADA PRESERVED. 

By F. a, WILSON and ALFRED B. RICHARDS, Esqns. 

Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 

** Tlie object Is the public health, the national honour, glory, and w^elfare. Most unquestionably it 
is a suggestive book.”— Globe, 

This work, publisliod in the early part of iRoO, fully pointed out to English statesmen the im¬ 
portance of securing for ourselves the trade of Chinn and the East by an Atlantic and Pacific ^ilroad 
through British North America. The projects therein developed were treated, save by a few more 
olearsightod persons, as a chimera. The Amoricans, as tlie authors feared, ere now about to anticipate 
us in this very scheme, which, if they accomplish it, will cause England to dwindle in proportion to the 
giant growth of the United States. Tlie jealousy between the Free and Slave States of America as to 
the route to be adopted may still give England time to be the first in the field, whilst her tract of terri¬ 
tory from Halifax to Yancouver’s Island is fur more favourable, from its natural lake and river facili¬ 
ties, than any which the United States can boast of. They have savage tracts to conquer in their path: 
we have the desolate fertility of the tiudsou’s-Buy Company’s territory lo make use of. The incoi^ra- 
tiou of the Cunadas, tiiu occupation of Japan, the employment of convicts, the relief of paupers, the 
junction of the two oceans, und the exact iiibuns of efiecting it, were all treated of in this work, 
which the American press attributed, Avith slriingc misapprehension, to the patronage and encourage¬ 
ment of the British Government! The significant expression of ” Jonathan Avill see about it,” then 
used, is noAv receiving interpretation. Such a Railroad across the United States Is the foremost 
speculation in America.— Vide Times,** July S3d. 

VANDYCK; A PLAY OP GENOA. 

Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 

" Abounds In humour and pathos.”— "Colhum*$ New Monthly Afagasine, 

" Wo gladly transfer to our columns the following noble panegyric on the genius of Shake8peare.”-^^tfn. 
** Cast in a mould somewhat ancient, but possessing an iuefiable charm for all that .”—Weekly DUpaich. 

CllOMWELL, A DRAMA. 

" Mr. Richards, we have little doubt, if he proceed in his present course, will achieve for himself a 
high place in the literature of his country.”— Si. James's Chronicle, 

CRCESUS, KING OF LYDIA, A TRAGEDY. 

" Perhaps the finest thing In the whole play is the concluding speech of Croesus. This is simple* 
grand, and touching. * * * No one can deny his (the author’s) claim to great power and 

poetic feeling.”— l^mes, (Second notice.) 

Also, THE DREAM OF THE SOUL, &c.; DEATH AND THE MAGDALEN, &c.; A MODERN 

VISIT FROM THE DEVIL. 

OXFORD UNMASKED, Fifth Edition. Aylott and Co , Paternoster Row, 

** The philippics of Vicosimus Knox against the college system of education are milk and water corn- 

ion.) 


Will shortly he 'Puhlishedf 

A WREATH OF CYPRESS AND MYRTLE: 

Inscribed to the memory of the late departed heroes of Britain. 

BY ALFRED B. RICHARDS. 


pared with the boiling lead of the author of this pamphlet.”— Br^hton Herald, 1843. (On first edit! 
** This is a siua.shing pamphlet. No honest man need condemn this pamphlet.”— Era, 1851. 

** We recommend * Oxford Unmasked * to the Royal Commissioners.”'—Xeodisr. (On filth edition.) 
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AEGHER 0T7RNEY''S POEMS. 

N<m ready, small Svo., prke 2s. Gd. 

POEMS, 

By ARCHER GURNEY, “ Clerk iu Orders.” 

“SPRING.” 

faithful child of nature, he has tracked the steps, and watched the looks, and learnt the lore, end 
ac(^uired the language, of the * Magna Mater.’ AY ell do wo romomber the exulting admiration with 
which we first hailed the appearance of a great Poet .”—Engllah Eevimo, No. XXXfli. 

LONDON: T. BOSWORTIF, 2IG, REGENT STREET. 

Also, price One Shilling, 

A SATIKE FOR THE AGE. 

“TEE TRANSGENDENTAL1ST8.” 

•dedicated to the public, 

BY ARCHER GURNEY. 

LON DON : B03YYORTH. _ 

ROBERT COCKS AND CO.^ 

STANDARD MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 

MARX’S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 1 vol. I6s, 

MARX’S SCHOOL OF COMPOSITION. (By AVehrhan.) Vol. I. 1/. 1 j». 

GOTTFRIED AVEBER'S theory OF composition. (By Bishop.) 2 vols. 1/. lie. 6d. 
ALBRECHTSBERGER’S THEORETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. 21.2#. 

CHERUBINI’S THEORETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. 1/. ll#.6d. 

CZERNY'S SCHOOL OF COMPOSITION. 8 vols. 41. 14#. Gd. 

KALKBRENNEU’S HARMONY FOR THE PIANIST. 10#. 

MOZART'S PRACTICAL THOROUGH BASS. 0#. 

HAMILTON'S MINIATURE COURSE OF HARMONY, &c. 0 vols. Each 2#. and 8#. 
BOYCE'S CATHEDRAL MUSIC. By AVAIlREN, 3 vols. 01, Gs. 

CZERNY'S ROYAL PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 4 vols. 6/. 6#. 

HAYDN'S TWELVE GRAND SYMPHONIES FOR PIANO. By CZERNY. 81.6#, 
HAYDN'S EIGHTY-TIIREE QUARTETfS FOR STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 6/. 6#. 
HANDEL'S MESSIAH. (By Bishop.) Folio, 15#. J 

HANDEL'S ISRAEL IN EGYPT. (By Bishop.) Folio, 15#. - 

OCTAVO EDITION OF MESSIAH. (By Bishop.) Fine paper, G#. Od. 

HAYDN'S CREATION. (By Bishop.) Folio, \os, 

OCTAVO EDITION OF HANDEL^S SAMSON. 0«. Od, 

KENT'S ANTHEMS, complete. (By Sturges.) 2 vola. 2/. 2#. 

HORSLEY'S VOCAL HARMONY. 0 vols. 6/. 8#. 

BEETHOVEN'S SEVENTEEN QUARTETTS. (By Rousselot.) 01 0#^ 

BEETHOVEN’S NINE SYMPHONIES (for Piano.) 8Z. 8#. 

THE COLONIES.—MUSICAL EDUCATION—HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUC'flONS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 44th edition, fingered by CZERNY, large muiio folio, 4#. “ The veriest 
child may learn from Hamilton's book, 'i'he instructions arc nioro like the oral commanication of a 
person conversing with the learner than like the essays of bookmakers."—Vide Berwick Warder, 

TO ORGANISTS.—Third Edition, very much Enlarged, of HAMILTON'S CATECHISM OF THE 
ORGAN, 4#.; postage free, 4#. 6d. Warren's Hints to Organists, 8#. Every Organist should consult 
the above two most useful works. Rinck's Great School for the Organ, translate by S. Wesley, and 
reviged by John Bishop, 30#.; Warren's very Bumv Instruction Book for ditto, 4#.; Appendix to mtto, 
8# ; and Mendelssohn's Six Grand Sonatas for Pedal Organs, Price 31#. Od, 

TO ORGANISTS, AMATEURS, icc.—BOYCE'S CATHEDRAL MUSIC. By WARREN. 
3 vols. large music folio, 61 6#. No library is complete without this matchJeaa edition. It waa exhibited 
in 1851 as a specimen of Music Engraving, Printing, &c. A few copies of the origiuidiniproBsion remain. 

viAworoATsa xw wnw wAmiSTT. 

CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE. 

London: ROBERT COCKS k Co., New Burlington Street, Fublisheni to the Queen. 





NSW QUARURLT ARTIRnSBR, 


Puhliahed on OcL 1, Price !»., 96 Pages 8ro., No. IV. qf 

THE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PROGRESS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


I. The Raiiotude of Electro-Biology. 

II. The Recent Election Committees. 

III, Thackeray’s English Humourists. 

IV. The Delirium of Intoxication — Concluding 

Paper* 

V. Natural History of the Maguey of Mexico. 


CONTENTS: 

VI. Investments for the Working Classes. 

VII. What is Education doing? 

VIII. Hiring Markets. 

IX. Notices of New Books. 

X. Statistical Compendium. 

Prefaob, Titlb-Paou, and Index, to Volume I 


When ordered from the Publishing Office at Glasgow, a single copy will be sent. Post free, to an^ 
Address within the United Kingdom for Five Shillings per Annum. 

THE FIRST VOLUME 

Is now ready for delivery, Cloth, Price 5s. 


CONTENTS OP NUMBER I.. JANUARY 1853. 


I. Bitter Beer, Pale Ale,; Indian Palo Ale, and 
their Puffers* 

II. Bums. 

III. Emigration. 

IV. The Forests of India. 

V. The Molt Tax. 


VI. PauperismThe Present State of the Ques 
tion in Britain. 

VII. The Story of the Covenanters. 

VIII. Social Progress. 

IX. Reviews of Books. 

X. Statistical Compendium. 


CONTENTS OF NUMBER U.. APRIL 1853. 


1. Dr. Chalmers. 

II. Gardening in its Social Aspect. 

III. The Delirium of Intoxication. 

IV. Australia. 

V. Better Houses tor the Working Classes— 
Bothies and Farmers’ Cottages. 


VI. Pestalozzi—His Life and Labours. 

VII. Chemistry in its Relation to Diet. 

VlII. Notes on Refreshment Rooms for the 
Working Classes. 

IX. Notices of New Books. 

X. Statistical Comjiendiam. 


CONTENTS OF NUMBER III.. JULY 1853. 


I. Literary Men, Philosophers, and Men of 
Action. 

II. The Delirium of Int«.:;cation. 

III. The Heroic in History and in Life. 

IV. Blackwood on Temperance and Teetotal 

Societies. 

V. Juvenile Delinquents. 


VI. The Laird of Allenders. 

VII. Lord Jeffrey. 

VIII. Signs of Social Advancement. 

IX. Better Houses for the Working Classes ii 
Cities. 

X. Notices of New Books. 

XI. Statistical Compendium. 


Just Published, 288 Pages, Crown 8no. Cloth, Price Gd» 

TEMPEfiAHCE UEUORIALS 

OF THE LATE 

ROBERT KETTLE, Esq, 

With a Sketch of his Life, bt the Rev. William Reid ; to which is prefixed a 

HAKDSOME PORTRAIT ON StEEL. 


SCOTTISH TEKPEEAHCE LEASDE, 

OFFICE, 30 , srr. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW. 

Edinburgh: John tKckson* 2D, NicolaonStreet. Manchester: W.Biemner, 16, Piccadilly, 
Lmon: Houlaton A Stminon, 66^ Paternoster Row; W, Tweeffie, 837, Strand* 
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STANBAED SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


AN EASY GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE; with Exerciras and Dia- • 
logaes, for the Use of Schools and Private Stndcnfs. By John CbristisoNi Teacher of Modem 
Langtiages in the Dundee Public Seminaries, Thirteenth Edition, price Is. Ad. cloth. 

H<nias bem eminently sncceasful in rendering it simple—perspicuity and concisenesB being its leadiim 
features: all that is reqnim to be known is told m the fewest and plainest terms. The examples are well 
chosen, and t^ exercises very appropriate. Nothing better could be put into the hands of b^ianers.'’— 
John o*Gro(U Journal, 

KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN CHRISTISON'S EASY GRAMMAR OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE; ^fer the Use of Teachers. ISmo. sewed, price 8(f. 

RECUEIL DE FABLES ET CONTES CHOISIS A L^SAGE DE LA JEUNESSE. 
Third Edition, price Is. Ad. cloth. 

^'Iliese are toe simplest, clearest, cheapest, and best elementary works that a teacher of French can put 
into the hands of his pnmh,**’^Editiburgn Advertiser. 

L’HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, RACONTEE A LA JEUNESSE. PairM. Lamb 
FnBURT. With copious English Notes, by John CitnisrisoN. Tbinl Edition, foolscap 6ro. price 8s. Ocf. 

This is tne only Edition of Henry in which all the idiomatio phrases are translated. 

AN EASY GRAMMAR-OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. With copious Exercises 
and Dialogues. By John Curistison. Second Edition, price Is. Ad. cloth. 

RACuONTI ISTORICI E NOVELLE MORALI. Ad uso di Giovani Studiosi della 


lingua Itoliano. Price Is. Ad. cloth. 

^ We have no heritarion in recommending it as calculated to render very efficient aid to the young in the 
acquisition of the Italian language.*’—GloMoto CottrUr, 

THE PUPIL'S GUIDE TO ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY,containing the principal Roots 
from the Latin, Greek, and other lonmages, with their Derivatives; together with Citploas Exercises in 
Prefixes and Affixes. By Gborqk Manson, Head Master of the General Assembly’s Normal School, 
Edinbutgii. Twelfth Edition. Price Is. quarter-bound. 

* 1 ,* This popular SchooUbook is recommended by Her Majestv’s Committee of Council on Education, fer 
use in the Government Scliools, and is extensively used in England and Scotland. 

FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. For the Use of the Junior Classes in 
Schools. By George Rab, Master of one of the Burgh Schools of Stirling. Now Edition, price Od. sowed. 

A SCRIPTURE MANUAL; comprising the Prophecies with the Accomplishment respecting 
the Messiah, and Questions for Exercises annexed to each Chapter; togctlier with references to tne Pro¬ 
phecies, the Miracles, Parables, die Discourses, and the Discriminative Names, of our Saviour; to which 
u added, a Vocabole^ of all the Proper Names, accented, which occur in the Manual. For the use of 
Schools and Private Failles. By Alexander Greig, Parochial Schoolmaster, Aberdour, Fife. Four^ 
Edition, 18mo. price lOd. cloth. 

* A useful work, which will recommend itself to families, and must soon find its way into every Sabbath 
School In the kinTOom.”— Edinburgh Advertiser, 

GEOGllAPflY OF THE HOLY LAND ; or, a Brief Description of Palestine, especially 
in the time of Christ, with Notices of its present Condition and Prospects for the Use of Schools. By the 
Rev. D. Esdaile, Minister of Rescobie. Ninth Edition, price 3d. w 

“ The largo circulation which it has already attained—having now reached its Ninth Thousand—suffl* 
ciently attests the favourable estimation in whidi it is held by the public. It is neatly print^ possesses a 
good map, and is very cheap.”— Witness. 

Just PuhUshed. Tenth Edition, price 3d., or per post od«, 

THE FALLACIES, ABSURDITIES, AND PRESUMPTION OF THE " COMING 

STRUGGLE,” and similar Millenarian Vaticinations. ^ 

A HAND-BOOK OF DEVOTION; or, Prayers for Families and Individuals, by Robert 
Lee, D.D., Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh. Square crown Svo, price 7s. Qd. 

Edinbnm: Myles Macpuaxl, 11 St. David Street. Glasgow: Murray & Son. 

London: Sihpkin, Marshall, A Co. And of all Booksellers. 


EKPEEIMENTAL CHEUISTBT ANALYSIS, &c. 

MR. STATHAM’S 

NEW ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ? 

of Chemical Cabinets, Portable Laboratories, &c. (shewn in Great Exhibition, 185U, is now ready, and 
fonraided.^^, on reeript of stamp. Youths' Cabinets^” 6s. 6d., 7s, 6<t, 10s. M; Book of Mxperimenta, 
6di ^^Studento',” 21s., 81s.6d., 43s., 63s., 168s. Economic Laboratory,” 105s.,110s.; **A^ienltutu 
Test Chest,” 68i., lOds., 168s.; Toxicological Test Chest,” 42s., 63s., 106#. 

Of sole Proprietor, WILLIAM E. STATHAM^20, Rotherfield Street, Islington, London* (If from 
Country, on reeript of Poet Order.) Also of Chemists, Optidans, ke. 
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NEW W0EK8 TUBLl^HEB B7 CLEAVER, 

46, PICGARILLT. 

« _ 

I, A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By the Author of "Tale* of Klrkbeck,’* &o. 1 VoL if.M 

а. BLANCHE MORTIMER; or, UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE. ATale. 1 Vol. 6$. 

' 3. COUSIN EUSTACE. By the Author of “A Common-Place Story.” a Vola. 8«. 

4. AUNT ATT A. By the Author of “ Cousin Eustace.” 1 Vol. 4s. 

б. COUNSELS TO THOSE WHO ARE LIVING IN THE WORLD. From Fbmbm)W. 1 Vol. 8». 
e. BENNETT’S (REV. W. J. E.) LAST SERMONS at St. Paul’s and St. Barnabas’. 1 vol. IBs. 

7. BENNETTS (REV. W. J. E.) PRINCIPLES OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

1 Vol. fis. (W. 

8. BENNETT’S (REV. W. J. E.) EUCHARIST; ITS HISTORY, DOCTRINE. &c. 1 VoL 0s. 
0. BENNETT’S (REV. W. J. E.j DISTINCTIVE ERRORS OK ROMANISM. 1 Vol. I3s. 

10. WILSON’S (BP.) INSTRUCTION ON THE LORD’S SUPPER. The only Edition printed 

entire, with Notes, Ac. 3s. Ocl, 

11. WILSON'S (BP.) SACRA PRIVATA. Printed entire, with Notes, Ac. 3s. 

la. LIFE AND DEATH. Meditations from the French of Nouet. By the Rev. C. C. Spemcbb. 
1 Vol. 8s. 

18. NEALE’S (REV. J. M.) LECTURES ON THE CHURCH DIFFICULTIES OF THE PRE¬ 
SENT TIME. 1 Vol. Os. 

14. NEALE’S (REV. J. M.) SHEPPERTON MANOR. A Tale. «s. 

16. NEALE’S (^REV. J, M.) VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. Stories from Church History, as. 

16. BIBER’S (REV. DR.) LIFE OP SAINT PAUL. 1 Vol. 4s. Orf. 

17. A COMPANION TO THE CALENDAR, AND CEREMONIES OF THE CHURCH. Od. 

18. THIRTY-SEVEN PLAIN SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By Clkbqymbm of the 

Chukck of Enoland. 1 Vol. (by Post, 4s.) 3s. 0<f. 

LONDON: CLEAVER, 46, PICCADILLY. ’ 


THE LONDON MAIL. 


A FOETNIGHTLY (STAMPED) NEWSPAPER. 


Published on the 8th and 24th of every months to meet the requirements of the Commercial^ 
Military, Civil, and Naval Interests of India, the Cape, Australia, and the Colonies. 

The London Mail consists of 1C pa^es, or 64 columns, the latest size permitted by the Act 
of Parliament. 

In General Politics, the London Mail is conducted on strictly independent principles: ad¬ 
vocating liberal views on**!!!! public questions, irrespective of party. 

The London Mail will pay especial attention to the aspect of the Indian Question at Home; 
and record with fidelity the progress of the views of the Public, the Parliament, and the Ministry, 
on the future Government of India. 

The want of a concise record of the passing events of the day, to the exclusion of much matter 
of a character that it has eithei* never possessed, or has lost much of its interests ere it reaches a 
distant point, is still mucii felt, especially in India. It will be the study of the Editor and Pro¬ 
prietor, as much as possible, to correct this objection to existing publications, to piesent as complete 
a reflection of Home facts and circumstances us will be welcome and useful, and to avoid heavy 
and uninteresting articles* 

That part of the London Mail Avhich is devoted to the Literature of the day will be confined 
to Reviews of the most important and interesting of the New Works. 

The Mercantile Intelligence—including Markets, Shipping, and exchange—is very fully and 
accurately reported. < 

Terms—.£1.4«. per annum, including the Marseilles postage of on each Number. 

The London Mail is an advantageous medium for the purpose of giving publicity to Ad¬ 
vertisements. The terms are—Eight lines and under, fis., and Qd, for every adoitional line. Ad¬ 
vertisements must be sent in not later than the moi-nings of the 7th and 23^ of every month. 

Offigb— No. 9, Crane Court, Fleet Street. 

London, Ju/y, 1853. 






MBW QUARTERtT AOVBETtSBE. 


aUARTERLY JOURNAL 

OF • 

MICROSCOPICAL SCIINCE. 


PuhlUhed in January, April, July, and October, 

In Farts, 48. Each., 

This Periodical, started in October 1853, to fill a hiatus in Scientific Literature, has mot with an nnM- 
cedented success and circulation; and os to the delicacy and truthfulness of the Illustrations by MB. 
TuPFBir WssT, it has been pronounced to be unsurpassed by any other Journal, 

Volume I., Octavo, doth, 178. 

ILLUSTBATCD WITH NCMBOOUS WOODcnTS, A PH<mK2RAraiC, AMO 15 UTHOORAPniC Pr4ATES, 

CONTAINS ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS FROM 

Ur. P. B. Ayres; T. K. Aymot, Esq.; O. Busk, Esq., F.11.S.; Dr. Golding Bird, F.R.S.; Dr. L. Beale. 
J. Brightweil, Esq.; Dr. T. S. Gobbold; J.'Delves, Esq.; P. H. Gosso, Esq.; J. Gorham, Esq.; Dr. J; 
£. Gray, F.R.S.; Professor Gregoi^; T. U. Huxley, Esq., F.B.S.; Dr.T. S. Holland; S« Hig|hley, Jun.; 
Dr. Herepath; Arthur Henfrcy, Msq.,F.R.S; Dr. Inman; George Jackson, Esq.; J. luster, Esq.; 
J. B. Mummery, Esq.; Dr. £. A. Parkes; Protessor Quekett; G. Rainey, Esq.; Dr. P. Redfem; 
Professor Riddell; J. a. Simmonds, Esq.; G. Sliadbolt, Esq.; Ren. H. Smith; S. J, A. Salter, Esq., M.B.; 
John Tyrrell, Esq.; Professor Williamson; Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; £. G. Wright, Esq. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE PAPERS OP 
Kolliker — Schacht — Siebold — Leydig — Horbst — Montague. 

REVIEWS, NOTES AND MEMORANDA, ETC. 

INDEX. 

Tse Tuan Editzon of No. I. bumo out op print, a New Issue is raEPAUMO, aed wzlz. oe asAor 

I.V A FEW DAYS. 

LONDON: SAMUEL HIGIILEY, 32, FLEET STREET. 

SECOND EDITION, COBBEGIED TO THE PBESENT DATE. 

ADllis’S 

PARLIAMENTARY HANDBOOK: 

A KEY TO 

THE HOUSES OF LOBBS AEB COMMONS. 

So many changes hare taken place since the commencement of the Session J952-Q3 in the 
Peerage and Uie House of Commons, from various causes—among others, the change of 
Ministry and the results of the General Election Petitions—that this Edition is almost a new 
work; and as it exhibits a complete view of the personnel of the Government, the Officers of 
State, Her Majesty's Household, and the Public Departments, as well as the present state of 
Parties in Parliament, it will be found an indispensable companion to all who takq an interest 
in public affairs. From the fulness and variety of its contents, it combines a 

POCKET PEERAGE 

WITH A 

PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION 

at one-eighth of the price of books containing a similar amount of information. 

Price 4w.; by Post, 4r. 

* * The Handbook may be obtained through all Booksellers; but it will be forwarded by 
Mr.*ADAM8 immediately, by Post, on receipt of an order to that effect- 

LONDON: HENRY ADAMS, 9, PARLIAMENT STREET; 

a rT . ATtfT\ ATT 'RfTOITSWT.T. 
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WESTEBTON’S, 


ao, BT^wonm'm wtMW, vroa-VAWB cownm. 

stationery department. 

At this EBtabliahmeni, Papers of the most costly description are kept; nlso the chcaprat Writinf; Papersi 
Envdopcs, and General Stationery, of such a quality as are not to be equalled for the price elsewhere. 
Arms, Crests, and Coronets engraved. 

No charge for stamping Writing Papers and Envelopes except in colours. 

Mor^% Gold ana Silver Pencil Cases and Pen Holders, Pen and Pendl Cutters. 

A great variety of Viriting, Engagement, and Note Books. 

Pocket Ledgers with or without Locks. 

De La Rue^ Goodall’s^ Hunt's^ and Reynolds' Superfine Playing Cords, the newest pattern. 

Drawing Pencils, by Mordan, Brookman and liongdon, Ackermann and Rowney. 

Pearl and Ivory Paper Knives, elegant Pearl Card Cases, beautifully inldd Vesta Match l^xcs of every 
description. 

A g^t variety of Inkstands in Ebony, Glass, Papier Mochd, and varioua Metals, for the Hall, Library, 
and Dining-Room Tables. ' 

Gillott’s, Mitchell’s, and other Steel Pens, Letter Clips, Pmer Weights, &c. 

Wedding Stationery, Coloured, Silver, and Lacc-boroered iHoto Papers and Envelopes. 

Iland-cut Quill Pens by the b^t makers. Ditto in Fancy Boxes. 

Card Plate engraved in best style, and 100 Cards printed for 4«. 6d. 

A great variety of Church Smrvice BiMes and Prayer Boolu in elegant Binding, suitable for Presents. 


BASS'S PALE ALE, 

nr IMPERIAL PINTS, 6b. PER DOZEN; GASES, IS GALLONS, 30s. 

JESSE HOBSON AND SON are now prepared to supply their Friends and the Public 
with BASS’S PALE ALE, LONDON STOUT, and PORTER, in Pint Bottles, war¬ 
ranted to contain Imperial Measure i also in Casks of 18 Gallons. 

JESSE HOBSON AND SON, 45, LEADENHALL STREET. 


RELIANCE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 

THE ENTIRES PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. 

VERNON ABBOTT, ESQ. I A. LESLIE MELVIiLE, ESQ. 

• JOHN LEDGER, ESQ. I JAMES TRAILL, E^. 

GEORGE WHITMORE, ESQ. 

ADVANTAGES PRESENTED BY THIS SOCIETY. 

LIFE ASSURANCES may be effected upon Equal, Half Prenunm, Increasing or Decreasing Scales: also 
by Single Payments, or Payments for limited ^riods. Tables have been specially construoted fiar the 
ARMY,^Avr, East-Imdia Company, and Mebobamt Sbbyicbs; also for persons voyaging to, or residing 
in, any part cf the world. 

Sr.B. VO GBAMX TOM VOXACT BTAMVO. 

Endowments for Widows-and Children, Pensions for retired Officer^ and Civilians, Immediate or De- 
PXRRED AvNuinxs and Svrvzvorbbips. 

E. OSBORNE SMITH, Aetutoy and Secretary, 

71 King William Street, Manrion House. 







XBW QVAVmht ADVXETI8IR 



HAUB-m-HAIlD FIRE AND LIFE 
mSURANGE SOpiETT, 

No. 1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKPRIARS, LONDON. 

INSTITUTED IN 1096.—EXTENDED TO LIFE INSURANCE, 1886. 


Immediate, Delbxied, and Snrvivonihip Annnitiee Granted. 


SUertonf. 


THE HON. WILLIAM ASHLEY. 
THE HON. SIR EDWARD CU8T 
ARTHUR EDEN, ESQ. 

JOHN LETTSDM ELLIOT, ESQ. 
JAMES ESOAILE, ESQ. 

HARVIE M. FARQUHAB, ESQ. 


JOHN GURNEY HOARE, ESQ. 
£. FULLER MAITLAND, ESQ. 
WILLIAM SCOTT, ESQ. 

JOHN SPERLING, ESQ. 
HENRY WILSON, ESQ. 

W. ESDAILE WINTER, ESQ. 


LIFE DEFABTMENT. 

The important advantages offered by the plan and constitution of the Life Department of this Society are 

Tliat Insurers are protected by a largo invested Cimital, upon which there is no Interest to pay, and for 
which no deduction of any kind is made, wluch enables the Directors to give the whole of the Profits to 
insuring Members. 

That the Profits are divided annuoUy amongst all Members of five years’ standing, and appUed towards 
reducing Life Insurance to the lowest possible rates of Premium. 

The allowing Tabic exhibits the abatement of Premium that has been made for the past Twelve Years 
to Members of five years’ standing:— 


Yean of Division. 

> 

Rato of Abatement. 

Years of Division. 

Rate of Abatement. 

1842 

£45 per Cent. 

1848 

£50 per Cent 

1843 

45 „ 

1849 

621 „ 

1844 

45 „ 

1850 

621 » 

1845 

60 „ 

1861 

621 „ 

1846 

60 „ 

1862 

621 » 

1847 

60 „ 

1853 

621 „ 


Tliat persons insuring their own lives, or the Uvea of others, may become Members. 

That persons who are willing to forego participation in the Pr^ts can insnre at a lower rate than that 
charged to Members. • 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Insnnnces are effected on every description of property at the nsnal rates. 

(By order) RICHARD RAY, SECBETAny. 


THE MOST INTERESTING GROUP EVER MODELLED. 

THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PBINCE OF WALES, THE PRINCE ALBERT, 
THE PRINCESS ROYAL. THE PRINCESS ALICE, PRINCESS HELENA, 

PRINCESS LOUISA, PRINCE ARTHUR, 

WHXOH HAS BBBN BOKOVBBJ> WITH THB HiaHBST BBOOHIUXa. 


HADAHE TUSSAUD AND SONS’ EXHIBITION BAZAAR, 

BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 


A9IKXMIZOV ora EBSUarO. 

















NXW QUABTERtY AOVERTlSBil. 


ASHBEE AND DANOEEFIELD, 

i:it!j0grtt)ijrrr3, fngrow, nnh ^rmtera. 


ILLirSTBATIVE UTHOOBAFHT. 

Abrbss and Dakobrfibld, having the assistance of the first Artists, can undertake the illustration 
of any description of PubUoation in the most superior and ofibctivO manner; while at the same time the 
large resources of their printing department enable them to execute orders of any magnitude with 
great rapidity, and on the most moderate terms. 

FURNISHED TO ILLUSTRATE WORKS OF FICTION, POEMS, Ac. 

LANDSCAPES, MASINE VIEWS, ARCHITECTURE, 

ANATOMICAL, ZOOLOGICAL, BOTANICAL, AND OTHER SUBJECTS, 

AmCB«>&OaiOA3b BBAWnrCM, Ac., 

IN PLAIN OB TINTED LITHOGRAPHY. 

EFFECTIVE DRAWINGS MADE FROM THE ROUGHEST SKETCHES, 

PORTRAITS 

DIRFXT FROM UFE, OR FROM ANY DESC^RITOON OF COHES. 


mUKlNATED BOSa, DECORATIONS, ENBIGHMENIS, 

IN GOLD AND GOLOUllS. 


HERALDIC DRAWINGS, MONUMENTAL BRASSES, STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, &c. 

FAC-SIMILES 


OP 

AUTOSRAPH LEHERS, DEEDS, CHARTERS, OLD PRINTING, ENQRAVINQ8, 

WOOD-CUTS, MAPS, Ac. 

Made with the utmost fidelity and exactness, also mthout the aVghieat ixgury to the originaU» 

Ashbbb and Damobrpibli), having devoted very particular attention to this branch of the business, 
are able to execute works in fac-aimile with a success unsurpassed by any other house in tlie trade. 
Specimens may be inspected at the offices, and Estimates obtained there, or will be forwarded on 
application. 

EiiAiPs, iPMKS, 

AND EVERT VAEIETY OF PLATES EEQUIRED FOE WOEKS CONNECTED WITH THE 
‘ AETS AND SCIENCES. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN, AND CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO, FOR THE ILLUSTRATION OF 

PERIODICAL AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

Every Description of Oommercial Iiithogra]^y, Engraving, and Printing, 

on moderate terms. 

PARTICULARS AND ESTIMATES MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


22, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 




ITBW aVARTERLY ADVERTISER* 


L I T H 0 G R i( P H Y. 


BEN* QEOBGE, 

IITHOGBAPHEK, 

*1 HATTON GASDEN, LONDON. 

FAiTHTTJtiiT executes every description of work to which the Art is applicable, 
and by the engagement on the premises of Draughtsmen, Writers, and Printers of 
known ability, possesses every fecility for promptly completing all work entrusted 
to his care. 

Ornamental and Pictorial Illustrations for Books, Landscapes, Architecture, 
Shipping, &c., in plain or tinted Lithography. PoHraits on Stone from Life, or 
from Paintings, Drawings, or Daguerreotypes; and Medical and Scientific 
Drawings all rendered carefully on Stone by the most qualified Artists. 

OEBOUO LITH0QBAFE7, 

• 

FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF PRINTING IN GOLD AND GOIODRS. 


COMMERCIAL LITEOGRAFRT. 


Circulars, Fac-Similes, Bill-Heads, Pattern-Books, 


Engineering and Mechanical Drawings. 


I 


Elevations, Maps, Plans, &o. 

* 

Show Bills for Railway Station, Carriage, and General AdverCising, 


leMoni given, and every Material in the Art supplied. 




NEW aVAETEBLY ADVERTISBE. 


COLTS' REVOLVEBS, 


OR 

PATENT BEPEATIN& PISTOLS, 

iRt—ARMY, or HOLSTER PISTOL. 

2nd.-^NAVY, or BELT PISTOL. 

And FOUR POCKET SIZES, viz. THREE, FOUR, FIVE, and SIX-INCH 

BARREL. 

The Bullet'inould, Nippl«*wrencU and 8creW‘driver, Powder-flaslr,« and Box of Cape, with printed 
directions for loading and cleaning, tbrm the only Attings necessary for tho Pistol case. 

The peculiar excellencies of Co]^s“ Revolver*' are well known. For safety, simplicity, durability, 
accuracy, and celerity of fire, force of penetration, and si'^rity of tlie charge against moisture, they possess 
important advantages both for public and private service. 



COLONEL S. COLT, THE INVENTOR AND PATENTEE OP THE CELE¬ 
BRATED REPEALING PISTOLS AND FIRE ARMS, encouraged by tlio weat de¬ 
mand, not only for Officers in both Departments of Hei- Majesty’s Service in Great Bntain and 
in the various British possessions abroad and for private use, has established a manufactory of 
his Patent Fire Arms at 

THAMES BANK, NEAR VAUXHALL BRIDGE, LONDON; 

And is now ready, and respectfully solicits orders for these weapons, the peculiar excellences of 
which have been tested by long and actual experience of Officem and men, both Naval and 
Military, and received die ajpproval of the most scientific and distinguished persons throughout 
the World. The demand for, and sale of, Colt’s weapons, is unprecedented in the liistory of 
Breech-loading‘Fire Arms, 

The Arms may now be obtained WAoIf^alc and Retail, of the Manufacturer and Patentee, 

SAMUEL COLT, 1, SPRING GARDENS, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON. 

4 





















NEW^ QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


A NEW DISCOVERT. 


UB. HOWA^, 

SURGEON DENTIST, 52, FLEET STREET, 

Begs to introduce an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without brings, wires, or 
ligatures. They soperfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be distiiiffuiBlied from the originals by the 
closest observer. They will never change colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will sop- 
port and preserve teeth that are loose, imd is guaranteed to restore articulation and niasticatiun. That Mr. 
Howard’s improvements may b«e within the reach of tho most economical, he has fixed his charges at the 
lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication. 52, Fleet Street. At 
home from Ten till Five. 


BILLIARD TABLES, 

SOLID OR OTIlERWIgB, TO SUIT ALL CLIMATES—IMPERIAL PETROSIAN 

OR SLATE TABLE. 


MESSRS. THURSTON & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 



14, CATHEBINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 

Caution their friends and the public against- spurious imitations of their Tables, lately advertised hy men 
professing to have left their establishment. They beg to say that TflEV HAVE NOP PARTED with 
any of their workmen WHOSE SERVICES WERE WORTH RETAINING. 

CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, is the only house whore Thurstonli Tables can be 
obtained. Messrs. T. and Co. are the Patentees of the Improved Vulcanised Cushions, which retain their 
elasticity in the coldest climates; also, Manufacturers or the Central Revobt^ng Lamp, the best light 
ever constructed for Billiard Tables. 


MR. BEARD’S ENAMELLED DAGUERREOTYPES, 

ARE TAKING DAllY AT 

85, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY; 34, PARLIAMENT STREET; AND AT 
THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT STREET, 

LONDON; 

ALSO AT 

24, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

The sreat improvement introduced by Mr. Beard (and exclusively adopted by him) of Enamelling 
Daguerreotype Portndts, is of immense value in respect to the security of the silver plate from tarnishing. 
It dflo enables the colourist to produce a deeper tone and more artistic effect than is possible in ordinary 

The Stereoscopic Portraits, illustrative of binocular vision, are still exciting astonishment-being the 
moat fidthfiil and mathematically correct delineations in the world of art, lunce the flatAeaa peculiar to a 
Picture gives way to the nrandness and perspectiTe found in Nature. 







KBW QUAETBELY AEYBETISBE. 


JusUPtMUhed^ Price 4«. 

THE ART OF REASONING: 

A POPULAR EXPOSITION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC, 

INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE. 

WITH AN INTRODtCTION ON THE HISTORY OF LOGIC, AND AN APPENDIX ON BECENT 

LOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 

LONDON: WALTON AND MABERLY, 

SCOTTISH AND IRISH LINEN WAREHOUSE, 

261, OXFORD STREET, NEAR NORTH AUDLEY STREET. 

I 

'DAVID BIRRELL,inanufactuTerof Table Linen, DuDfennliue,hafialwaTBonhandalftrge asBortmcnt 
of damask table-cloths and napkins, ana every description of HOUSEHOLD LINENS, blankets, flannels, 
window hollands, &c., at moderate prices. For damask table-cloths andnapkins D. B. obtained the Prize 
bledal at the Great Exhibition.—Carriage paid of all orders firom the country, when the order amoonts to 
i*6 and upwards. 


NO MORE GRET HAIR. 


LNWIN AND ALBEKT’S COLUMBIAN HAIR DYE 



is acknowledged throughout the world to be the best 
in use. Its a})plieation is most easy ; and it iixime- 
dintely imparts to grey hair or whiskers a natural 
and permanent Brown or Black, without staining 
the skin. 

The great success of lliis never-failing Hair Dye 
has produced a number of imitations; but to pre¬ 
vent such base impositions, be certain that UNWIN 
a^ ALBERT'S names are on all the outside and 
inside labels. Mr. and Mrs. Unwin may be con¬ 
sulted daily, at their private Hair Dyeing Rooms, 
w’hcro the Head of Hair is dyed in an hour, or 
Whiskers in a few minutesi Sold wholesale and retail . 
by UNWIN and ALBERT, Court Hairdressers ? 
and Wig Makers, 24, Piccadilly, London, and 112, 
Rue Richelieu, Pans. In cases, at 6^., 6'/., 

and 10s. Forwarded on receipt of a Post- Office 
Order. 



SCARLETT’S PORTABLE MOCK TURTLE SOUP. 

SCARLETT AND SON respectfully inform the public in general that the MOCK TURTLE 
made by them, of acknowledged delicious quality and flavour, is by many pronounced equal to 
the real. Forwarded to all parts of the country, free of package, on the receipt of a Post-Office 
Order or Stamps. Ss. 6d. per quart. 

*56, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 






nw QUARTBRLY ADYBRTIMBR. 


Ji T. BOWDEN, 

TAILOR AND HAB^T IBAKBR, 

2, CITY ROAD, 

(OPPOSITE COWPER STREET), 

FINSBURY SQUARE. 


a 


Black and Fancy Trowsers.... 
Cambridge and Oxonian Coats 

Frock or Dress Coats. 

Paletots . . 

Fancy Vests. 

A Sait of Best Black. 


lOf- nnd 25:?. 
. from :6l 5 0 
2 2 0 
1 10 0 
0 10 0 
9 10 0 


n 

u 

n 


it 


YOUTHS' SUITS, LIVERIES, &c. 


GENTLEMEN'S OWN MATERIALS MADE IN THE BEST STYLE. 

m 


THE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED. 

PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, Tea Merchants, of No. 8, King William Street, City, give the 
Public the full advantage of the Reduction of Duty, as the following List of Prices will show:— 

Good CoD|pu Tea . 

The Best Congou Tea 
The Best Imperial Souchong 


t 

per lb. 

. 3s. Od. — 

— Former Price • 

per lb. 
. dBs. 41^. 

9 

. 3 4 — 

— Former Price. 

.. . ,38 

• 

. 3 8 — 

— Former Price . 

. . . 4 0 

• 

4 8 — 

— Former Price • 

• .’'.50 


The Mixed Tea at 4s. is now very superior Tea, and is strongly rccommendo 


d* 


WE ARE ALSO SELLING 

The Best Plantation Coffee . « . . . . Is. 0<L per lb. 

The Best Old Mocha Coffee . *. 14 „ 

For the convenience of our numerous Customers we supply Pure Sugar at the following Prices 
Pure West-India Sugar . . 4d. & 4|d, St. Croix . . 6d. Refined Sugar, Crf., 6Jd., & 6d. 


Tea or OoBSsOf to tbe value of AOe., eent^ Carrlafo Tree, to any part of Snflanil, by 

PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 

NO. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 

A GENERiVL PRICE CURRENT SENT FREE, BY POST, ON APPLICATION- 

STIFF STAYS SUPERSEDED BY WHITTAEEB’S IMPROVED ELASTIC 

BODICEi 

Elegance of figure is obtunc^ and pulmonary complaints prevented; fastening in front; wom bj 
ladies of rank. Price 10s. to 20s. Waist, Riding, and Accouchement Belts. 

Prosp^oB and S^lf-measurement Paper sent on receipt of a storab. 

Meidamei A andT. WHITTAKER, 6, Gerrard Street, Soho, opposite Rimmell’s, Perfamer. 











NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


t 

« 

r 

TOWERS AND DAVIES, 

Manufa^ctnrers of the Imperial Optime FoM for Boots 

and Shoesi 

25, KING STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

THIS POLISH, unlike any other yet otTcrcd to the Public, is compounded of ingredients, which not 
only add a BlilLLIANT ENAMELLED LUSTRE to Calf Skin, rendering it in appearance equal to 
the very finest quality of Patent Enamelled Leather, hut also very much improves the appearance of 
the latter article. 

It is also guaranteed not to soil the finest and most delicate fhbrlcs worn by ladies. 

OBSERVE!! Ask for TOWERS AND DAVIES*S OPTIME POLISH; also that each Bottle 
bears the Name and Address, ** 26, King Street, Regent Street, London.*’ 

Price Is., Is. 4 r/., 2 s., and 4 s. 6 <f. 

A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 



Models of Ships and Boats made correct to Draft or Order. 


E. FARLEt 

Keturns his most grateful thanks to those distinguished Ofiicers of the Royal Navy, and other 
Noblemen, Gentlemen, Shiji Builders, Merchants, Artists, and Patentees, for their kind encou¬ 
ragement, and begs to inform them he has 


A Variety of Models of Yai^ts, Sdfboners, Brigs, Clippei; Ships, and 

Steam Boats with Working Machinery, &c. 


DOCK YARD, 31, FLEET STREET, 

OPPOSITE ST. DUNSTAM’s CllUROU. 

o 


t^.B. Sections of Ships and Boats, and Models of Machinery for Patentees. 

Repaired. 


Ivory and other Models 


ESTABLISHEl) 1721 








KEW QUAftTERLY ADVERTISER. 


the united SERVICE; OR, NAVY AND ARMY 


HAIB 



DTES, 


for dyeing and softening the hair, beard, or moustache. 

Tnifl Invention is Inslnntancous, Pormanent, and Natural in appearance, eitlier for 
The superiority of these Dyes over others consists in their bem| entirely free from smell, and no 
in tho least degree injurious to the skin. They have the apiioarance of fine filtered water. . 

In introducing these Dyes to tho Public, the Inventor confidently aMerts that -- 

relied on, us its manufacture is superintended by tho Inventor 
ceL ally ad\ ertising 1 lair Dyes); and having practised on the grey and red 

Germany, &c., for the last tAventy-six years, now places tlicni before the British Public w y 

confidence of having brought them to high perfection, both in colour and certainty 
The most distinguished Professors ancT Operators of tho Metropolis have 
nronouncin- theso Dyes the most certain ever introduced for Dyemg ^5 

{iSXrMon to their softening properties, as well as to their beautiful natural colours. Once 

using will prove their permanence nna value. ^ 

The Inventor particularly requests the attention of Ladies to these Dyes for softening and permanen y 

Moining the Ilnir and Eyebrows. •¥%/% m t\ 

Sold at tho Northern Ddp6t, by the Inventor, JOSEPH SIIAYLER, 82, JOUN-STM^^^^ 

near the Angel, Islington, in cases for tho toilet, and sent frw to any rinn^ross or 

receipt of 3s. si.. 55., 8s., or IDs. Drf., in Stamps or Post-Office Order, payable either at Chamg or 

Islington. May be had also of Mr.'E. CONStANCE, ChemUt, sTlt 

Sandgatc; and all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale at tho Western Dp,, 

Street, ^ho. 

N.B. While applying these Dye?, keep all grease away from the comb and brush; but may 

after in tho usual way. * ^ . 

•f* Please soy, if for Brown or Block. 

Toswnx & do., - 

• CieAB WAREHOUSES, 

A, MONUMENT YARD, AND 6, 7, ANIJ 8, PUDDING LANE, LONDON. 

ThcluigeststocksmtheKingdom. Cubas,0s.0(I.and7s.^.per lb. 
ncr lb Cabanas, Silvas, Woodvillc^ Hcgalias, Lopez, and every varwtyf to. Go* V 

Cheroots, MeSis, and Pickwicks, 6s. and 7s. per lli. Genuine Foreign eA^per 1^. 

2to."m, 24s. per lb. Toswill k Co*s. Union, also their Universal Cigars, equal to Fe^tign, 12s. 6* per 

Choice Tobaccos—U takia, 7s, 6d. pe r lb. Turkey, Gs. Orf. per IK, Ac. &c. _ , _ 

RESER.—AFPS’ PALE ALE.—APPS’ XXR . 


general supply, &c. 












NBW QUARTBBLT lOTWTltBB* 


MBaKBBBasaRMB=sssSBSSSSsacsssassBsssssssssasaaaBBaBaaBii^Bsa88sss3saEaBHBMMBi^M^^^^^^ 

TO INCREASE INCOME, to Extend Business, and to Effect Sales, 
ADVERTISE, Apply, prc-paid, to the Contract Ofl&ce for Advertisements, 
2, Lindsey Place, Chelsea, whbre Contracts are made on the most favourable 
terms witii Advertisers and Puit)lishers. Address to Mr. Hudson. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CORNOPEAN. 


HAITE AND DEACH 

Uhvo the honour to submit to the notice of BAND COMMITTEES, MASTERS, PROFESSORS, and 
AMATEURS of the CORNOPEAN, their IMPROVEMENTS in that admirable Instrument, whereby 
the valve notes (including the up])er A natural) are rendered full and'clear, whilst their new Pillar Spring 
greatly facilitates the execution of rapid and difficult passages. 

All hinds of MILITARY INSTRUMENTS d the best quality, and inann&ctured upon a principle 
which comhinA strength and lightness. 

HAITE AND LEACH, 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS TO ITER MAJESTY'S ARMY AND NAVY, 

7, NEW COVENTRY STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 

LONDON. 


UBMONTOM AND FIANOFOBTB MANUFACTOET, 

7, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


WILLIAM SPRAGUE is now manufacturing Harmoniums 
from Eight Guineas, and Pianofortes from Twenty-five GuincsE 
each. Every Instrument is warranted. 

JV.R. Sole Manufacturer of the Organ Harmonium with twe 
one4hird octaves of German Pedals suitable for Places of Wor¬ 
ship. Price Twenty-five Guineas. 

Also, the Unique Folding Seraphine at Six Guineas. 
Harmonium and Seraphine Notes supplied to order. 

“ MR. SPRAGUE, of the Pavement, Finsbury, London 
makes Harmoniums iu plain deal cases very cheap, and none 
the worse for the deal cases. We have pleasure in naming 
thus any man who cheapens music and musical instruments foi 
the people.’’—See Cassell’s “Popular Educator,” Oct. 1852. 

A FULL COMPASS DOUBLE ACTION CONCERTINA, with the newest ilnprove 
ments, and of very superior tone, for Six Guineas. Fj'ench-polished Box included. Othen 
at Two Guineas, Two and a-Half Guineas, Three Guineaii, and upwards. 

MERCHANTS and CAPTAINS supplied on advantageous terms. * 

Instruments carefully packed for exportation. 

WILLIAM BPBAGUE, 7. FINSBUBY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 











NSW QVAIITEEI.Y ABTBBtttUB. 


UNIVERSAL FAMILT BEHEDT.-MEASA|I*S MEDIOAIED naigAM. 

Persons afflicted with Rbeuxnatisnii Sciatica, Gout, Lumbaffo, Tic Douloureux, Pahii in the Chest oxb 
Limto, Stiff Joints, or any derangement of the system from C<uda, &c., should at once have recourse to 
this inestimable remedjr, the triumphant success of which as a cbretive agent has never been approached. 

'' Its properties in removing the above diseases arc truly astonjihiDg, and must be seen to be believed. 
It 18 ejlually eradicative of Ringworm, Erysipelas, S^fula, and every kind of Epidermic Eruption^ 
producing a regular action of the pores: in fact, assisting nature to throw off the superfluous fluids .by 
what is called insensible or gaseous respiration, thereby rendering the skin dear and healthy. In 
bums, scalds, bruises, fresh wounds, as well as old phageasonic ulcers, it has likewise no equal ^ and the 
proprietors would particularly impress upon the public the fact, that it does not in the slightest degree 
partake of the nature of creams ordinarily so called, nor of those greasy applications known as 
ointments or salves, the use of which is repugnant to habits of refinement. 

N.B.—For Bathing and the Nursery its effects are most invigorating and refreshing, especially to 
children, as well as adults of consumptive habits ahd delicate constitution. Sold at the Dep6^ 
238, Strand, next Temple Bar, and by all medicine vendors, in pots, 9d,, and iijM,, wi^ 

ample directions; and family jars 22s., sent, carriage free, on Post-office order. 


TEETH. 

BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT* 
NEWLY4NVENTED AND PATENTED APPLICATION OF CHEMICALLY- 
PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, GUMS, AND PALATES. 

MR. 15PIIRAIM MOSELY, 

SURGEON-DENTIST, 01, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, 

SOLE INVENTOR AND PATENTEE. 

A new, original, and invaluable invention, consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute per¬ 
fection and success, of GIIEMICALLY-PREPAHED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER os a lining to the 
ordinnry ^old or bone frame. The extrlordinary results of this application maybe briefly noted in a 
few of their most prominent features, as the following:—All shniq) rages are avoided ; no springs, wires, 
or fastenings are required; a greatly-increased freedom of suction is supplied; a natural elasticity 
hitherto wholly unattaiiiuhle; and a nt, perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured, while, 
from the sottness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest support is given to the adjoining 
teeth when loose, or rendered tender by tho absorption of the gums. The acids of the mouth exert no 
agency on the chemically-prepared White India-Rubber, and fluids of any temperature may with 
thorough comfort be imbibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste bmng at 
the same time wholly provided against. 

To be obtained only at 61 Grosvenor Street, London; 22 Gay Street, Bath; 84 Grainger Street, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. • 


MOAT’S PILLS, 

BY WILLIAM CROPTON MOAT, 

SURGEON AND APOTHECARY, No. 844, STRAND, LONDON, 

Partner with the late Mr. Morrison, the Hygeist, the Recipes for whose Pills he held for sixteen years 
as they, having origbated with Mr. Moat’s father, came into Mr. Moat's possession on his sneceeding 

to his father's partnership. . 

Mr. Moat’s knowledge and professional experience are guarantees that he has avoided the errors 
which uimualified persons fall into when assuming medical positions, and that his Pills an the best 
possible Family Medicine. In the artificial modes of life, resulting n^m a high state^ of civilization, 
there is a necessity for a pre^ration capable of acting as a gcnoral tonic and corrective, which may 
be taken habitually, as well as in times of illness, with certainty of beneficial effect. Such was the view 
^opted by the late Mr. Moat a quarter of a century a^, when he compounded the most popular medi¬ 
cine of the day: and this particular branch of study^as dovolvtd upon tho Proprietor of Moat's 
Pills," as fflr sixteen years he had possession of these Kecipes, which he has improved by the application 
of the latest advances in science. Mr. Moat can refer to hundreds of respectable tradesmen oi London 
who use and recommend his Pills. There is no disease in which they have not proved beneficial. The 
list of cures embraces—Indigestion, Heartburn, Sickness of the Stomach, Vomiting, Overflow of Bile, 
Gripes, Flatulency, Costiveness, Piles, Sick Headache, Nervous Affections, Lowness of Spirits, Bore 
Throat, Catarrh, Asthma, Dropsy. 

Price Is. 8s. 9d,, 4s. and 11s. the Box; or a Box of Pills sent by post for sixteen postage stamps. 








KEW aUARTERLY ADVERTISES. 


. .EAT, DINSBALE, 

314» OXFORD STREET, 

SADDLER AND HARNESS MANUFACTURER 

TO HER HOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE OUEEN, 

ins ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 

DUCHESS OF KENT, AND THE ROYAL FAMILY, 

Hespcctfully invites the Nobility and Gentry to honour him by an inspection of a very superior Stock of 


SADDLEBT, HARNESS, WHIPS, HORSE CLOTHING, 



And 
Brass 

have every improvement 

as are used by the first huntsmen in the kingdom. 


Silver and 
Saddles 
are such 


e Prices are very moderate. 



NOVELTY IN HARNESS 


MANUFACTURED FUR HE R MOST BRACIO US MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

** Singular Harness. —On Saturday the Sd instant, Her Majesty the Queen and Ills Hoyul Highness 
Prince Albert honoured Mr. Dinsdalc, of 314, Oxford Street, by an interview, to inspect the very beau- 
tifnl harness for four horses, which had been made according to the express command of Her Majesty, 
and wero graciously pleased to express their perfect admiration of the same, tlieir novelty and beauty 
surpassing precedent. The material is furnished by the tail«feathers of the peacock, wrought into the 
most elegant devices, which combine singular elegance with durability July 10. 

** Great Novelty in Harness. — ne were yesterday admitted to a private view of a magnificent set 
of harness, for two carriage-borscs and two out-riders, made by the express command of Her Most Gra¬ 
cious Majesty the Queei^, at Mr. Kay Dinbdalb’s, Saddler and Harness Manufacturer, 314, Oxford 
Street. Of me artistic merit of the work it is impossible to speak too highly, and to Mr. Hinsdale great 
credit is due. This gentleman has the merit of having given an impetus to this peculiar inode of decora¬ 
tive 81 % which was scarcely known until within the last few years. Wo have ^witnessed with admiration 
and delight the work of South-American Indians in small basket-work, and in other forms, and wo had 
Imagined that the working in Squills’ was almost exclusively confined to such latitudes. But it appears 
that in reference to the Mautiful example of quill-work, as exemplified in the marv^ous specimens 
placed before us, that the art is not confined to southern latitudes.- The artists engaged to work out the 
cla^rate designs which beautify the various parts of the harness are Tyrolese; and assuredly their 
artistic taste and their sinp^ar knowled^ of the art of working the peacock’s quills is marvellous. The 
set of harness which we viewed is tho^ivate harness Ibr Her Majesty, and is intended to be us^ oi^ 
when His Royal Highness Prince Aloert drives through 'T^ndsor Park, attended by two out^dors. 

Mr. Kay Binsdale the neatest credit is due, for having matured a very beautiful artistic work. But the 
peculip and singular cnarm of this splendid work of art—for such it may well be termed—is, that the 
materials used to decorate the harness for Her Mqesty are the tail-feathers of the most beautiful pea¬ 
cocks, wrought in most elegant devices. The winkers are surrounded by the rose, shamrock, and 
thistle, and in' the centre the royal motto in garter, surmounted by the crown, with * Y.R.’ in centre, the 
pads and most prominent parts to correspond, and the traces and breechings are a beautiful scroll of 
^gland’s rose, with rose-leaves; in fact, eve^ I>art is diversified with elegant patterns: and the general 
effect is 80 truly elegant as to have all the appearance of frosted silver, possessing all the charms of 
novelty and decorative effect, combined with tne additional advantage or cleanliness and durability. A 
more beautiful work of the kind we cannot imagine. To the ortienc taste of Mr. Binsdale we gladly 
pay our tribute of respect.*’—Pivm MamSfiy HerM <if8ept 1862. 










NBW QVABTERLY APYBBTI8BR. 



FUSE NERVOUS OB UINB COUFLAINTS. 

-:- I • 

If the Readers of “ The New Quarterly Rev/ew,” who suffer &om depression 
of spirits, confusion, headache, blushing, groundless fears, unfitness for business or 
society, blood to the head, failure of memory, delusions, suicidal thoughts, fear of 
insanity, &c., will call on, or correspond witli, 

REV. DR. WILLIS MOSELEY, 

who, out of above 22,000 applicants, knows not 60 uncured who have followed 
his advice, he will instract them how to got well, without a fee, and will render 
the same service to tlic friends of the insane. 

’ AT HOME FROM U TO 3. 

18, BLOOMSBURY STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, 


IKATRIMONIAL INSTITUTION. 

FOUNDED 1840. 

Offices —12, John Stueet, Adelpui, London. 

This Institution has been established many years (with great success) as a medium fur the introduction of 
]>artics unknown to each other, who art desirous of forming Matrimonial Allinncca, but who, from some 
cause nr other, cauuot find partners in their own circle of acquaintance, suitnldn in position, Tlus 
Kfltiiblislmicnt is conducted on the same principle as adopted at the various institutions of tho kind in 
France, llollantl, Gcrinany, Russia, and America. 

^ Thu strictest honour and sccre^^y arc maintained in cver^' case, and none but parties of respectability 
treated with. 

Pros^ctuscs, Application Forms, Rules, and every information, sent free to any name, initials, or address^ 
on receipt of twelve Postage Stamps. 

By order of tho Director, 

LAURENCE CUTHBURT. 

12, Jdlm Street, Adelphi, London. 



J. BBINSSEAD, 


15, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, 

offers a challenge of £100 to any Maker who shaU produce a Pianoforte anperior in Touch, Tone, and Beauty 
of Design to those made by him at tho same prices, and which wore allowed, by eminent jndgesy to be the 
most superb in the Great Exhibition of 1851. J. B. bm to draw attention to the ahwe dengn, price 
Thirty Goineas. Instruments fiom £25 to £150. Soperwr Instruments lent on biro. The Trade supplied. 
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SKETOH1K0 FBOH NATUBE. 

Ths proud position held by the British School of Landscape Painting— the first in the 
woRio—is, unquestionably! mainly owing to the constant study of nature; and erery facility 
given to this necessary and delightfaP branch of the artist’s profession will not only assist in 
supporting and advancing present renown, but will spread among other classes a love for this 
elevating pursuit, With these views, 

JAMES NEWMAN 

wishes to call the attention of all to some recent Registered Improvements, which, by simpli¬ 
fying and adding portabiUty to the articles necessary for sketching from nature, will, he hopes, 
make the recreation more general. 

«PARRY’S DIAGONAL SKETCHING BOX;” 

in its simplicity, recommends and explains itself; the inten* 
ti/'n hf^ to form and placedhe Box or PoUtte in accordance 
with the natural motion of the hand, whicli should, as in Oil 
Painting, take up the colour from Right to Left, and the di¬ 
rection of the angles being in accordance with this natural motion^ 
the annoyance of having continually to turn the Box is re* 
inovad, and not only a greater mass of colour is more freely 
obtained, but none is left in the comers of the cups, and so 
wasted. 

The Economy or Space by the adoption of this principle is 
very remarkable, as 8 whole and 8 hag cups (for tlie less used, 
but still indispensable colours) can 
be contained in a space of 8| in. 
by 22,—10 whole and 10 half, 6 in. 

2^8, 4c. &c. By a farther novelty. 
in the arrangements, the thumb-hole can ho placcu in its natural position, 

(hitherto an impossibility without too much enlarging the Box, or sucriHdng 
space), the covering over which, besides forming an additional palette, pre¬ 
vents the hand from being soiled, and effectually protects the colours from dust when notin use. 




«THE NEW SKETCHING BOARD,” 



made of highly seasoned wood. Mahogany, Deal, &c. &c., which opens at the back with a hinge, enabling 
the Artist to apply the da^p sponge to ine back of the drawb^ paper whenever and wherever he finds u 
neeeseary, the Paper being laid down os on the common Pasting Board. Many contrivances have been 
tried to obtain this facility, but till now quite unsuccessfully. 


NEWMAN S «IMITATION CRE8WICK PAPER.” 


This Paper is now so generally known to the artistio world, that*it would be hardly necessary to 
mention it, except to caution all, that there are now several Papers made exactly like it in appearance 
^ough, and of a slight buff tint), taking colour without any advantage over any other Drawing Paper. 
The true Creswick (ic^icA is kiynon from all others by the initial N in the water^mark) » Qf the 
greatest value to the Artist, taking colour with a greater iheility than any other Paper; ihis quality, 
with other peculiarities, made the old Creswick so Invaluable to the Artist. Afr. iVetcma» will be happy 
to send a simple to any one who wishes to test it against others. 


All the above Articles are manufactured exclusively by Mr. Newman, who will be happy to give any 

information concerning Price, &o. Ac. io. ^ • 

34, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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THE LONDON 

INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 

pjieorporat«4 by Act of FaTUament Tlie trhole FnAu belong to the Aarared.] 

^ 72, LOMBARD STREET, LCpDON. 

Trustebs : 

J. Campbell Ranton, Ea^., M.F. I Ridiitd Spooner, Eaq^ M.P. 

Richard Malloe, Eaq., Q.C. I Jamea Fuller Madox, Eaa. 

William Wilberforee, Esq. 

D1RRCTOR8: 

William Adama, Eaq. Robert Henry Forman, £aq. 

John Atkins, £^. John Hamilton, Eaq. 

Henry Augustus Bevan, Esq. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 

J. Thompson Bramwell, £iq. John Matthews, Esq. 

John Hangerfleld, Esq. C. Octavlna Parnell, Eaq. 

B4NKER8.—Messrs. Spooner, Attwood, and Co. 

FADDINOTON liOCAL BOARD, 24, Connaught Terrace, Edgeware Rood. 

Rer. James Shergold Boone, A.M. Charles Femberton, Esq. 

Captain Creed, Norfolk Crescent. Thomas Jervis Amos, Esq. 

^ * George Y. Hobson, Esq. 

Cbaru» Houguton, Esa., Seoretarff . 

Hie Foucibs issued by this Company being INDISPUTABLE, aro transferable and negotiable Sscuritibs. 
'Iiey may at any Ume be made available in money transactioni, their validity not being dependent, aa in the caae 
f ordinary Policies, upon the Import of other doenments.- Alex. Robertson, Managtr, 

^EQUITABLE 

REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 

10, LANCASTER PLACE, STRAND. 

DiRSCTona: 

Major C. L. Boileau. Edward Legh, Esq. 

John ChippendUe, Eaq. Henry Pigeon, Esq. 

Thomas Curtis, Esq. Thomas Poynter, Esq. 

Jameson Hunter, Esq. Francis Smedlcy, Esq. 

Murmaduke R. Langdale, Eiq. Joseph Woodhead, Esq. 

Auditors. —Frederick Hath, Esq.; Thomas Ketilewell, Esq.; Henry Roberts, Esq. 

SouaiOR.— John Clayton, Esq. Actuary.— Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.8. 

Bankers.- —^Messrs. Contts and Co. 


This Sodety has been formed for tbe purchase of Reversionary Property, late Interests, Annuities, and life 
*olides of Assorance. 

Forma of Fropoaal may be obtained at the Office as above, and of Mr. Peter Hardy, the Actnsry, 39, King 
Itrect, Cheapsido; and every fficllity will be given by the Society to a speedy completion of its purchases. 

* John Clayton, Jaerv/ofy. 


TEE MUTUAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

39, KING STREET, GHEAFSIDE. 

Established 1834, by Deed enrolled in the High Conrt of Chancery. 

Directors: 

8. Adams Beck, Esq. W. C. Harnett, Esq. 

John Clayton, Esq. Valentino Knight, Esq. 

Solomon Cohen, John Mollctt, Esq. 

Charles Coles, Jnn., Em;. Richard Morris, Eaq. 

W. F. A. Delane, Eaq. Samuel William Rowsell, Eaq. 

Rear-Admiral Sir A. Pellet Green, Folliot Scott Stokes, Eaq. 

K.C.H. James Whiskln, Esq. 

Ttustebs: 

Charles Clark, Eiq. I Richard Groom, Esq. 

John Clarke, « | Francia Lyaoni Price, Esq. 

Auditors. —Edmund Haliwell, Esq., M.A., F.R.8.; W, T. Hoopti^ Esq.; James Reeves, Esg. 
Bankers.*— The liondon Joint-Stock Bank. Solmutor.— William Burdiell, Esq. 

pHifxouN.—Alg* Frampton, M.D.' Surobon.— Matildas Rowe, Esq. 

Actuart.—P eter Hardy, Eaq., F.B.8. 


BAJilC OJ? DEPOSIT. 

investment, op capital and savings. 

NATIONAL ASStlBANfE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION. 

ESTABLISHED W 1844. CAPITAL STOCK £100,000. 

Thin Association is compose^ of two ditf inct and separate brwches; the one comprising the business c 
' a Bank of Deposit for the Investment or Capital | too other, the erdmary transactions or Life Assurance 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

The object of this department is to aiford a safe and easy mode of investment, which secures oqus 
advantages to the savings of the provident and the capital of the affluent, and to effect important improve 
ments in the present system of monetary economy, both as regards the security afforded to the public unc 
the rate of interest realised. 

The plan of this Association differs materially from that of cither ordinary Banks or Savings’ Banks 
in the mode of investing Capital. Ultimate profit and security being tlio main objects regarded, tin 
Board of Management principally employ their funds in loans upon vested Life interests and othe 
similar securities, and in the purchase of well-secured Reversions; a class of securities offei'ed nlmos 
daily to Life Assurance Companies, which, although not immediately convertible, it is well known yield, 
the greatest omount of profit, combined with the most perfect safety. 

INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS. . 

_ 0 

Money is received daily at the Head Office, between the hours of Ten and Four o’clock. Partiei 
desirous oropening Investment Accounts may do so with capital of ony amount, or saving as low as 6s. 
which may be increased from time to time, free from expense. A stock voucher, signed liy two Direc 
tors, is given for each sum deposited. 

IMTEBEBT PAYABLE IN JANTJABY AND JULY. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

No. 7, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 

Prospectuses will he forwarded post-free on application; and every requisite information maybe 
obtained, either at the Head Offices of the Association, or at the various Branches and Agencici 
throughout the United Kingdom. 



BRIDGE’S SARSAPARILLA 

Is o Compound Cortical Essence of Red Jamaica SarsAparilla, prescribed by the most 
eminent of the Faeulty as a restorative for Impurity of the Blood, Affections of the 


eminent ot the Jfaeaity as a restorative lor impurity ot tne Blood, Affections of the 
Liver, Indigestion, Scoruutio and most Cutaueous Diseases, Clironic llheuraatism, Loss 
of Flesh, Constitutional Debility, and is used for freeing the Patient from the eflectH 
of Mercury. 

We recommend Bridge's Preparation to all who require a course of Sarsapaiilla.** 
—Afedical Heview. 

** A superior Preparation, that may always be relied on .”—Sir Astky Co^cr. 

Bridge's Sarsaparilla, In consequence oi its high state of concentration, is unim¬ 
paired by age or climate, and Involoablo to those who have resided, or ore about to 
reside, in Tropical Climates .”—Martiiny Chronicle. 

“ Wo ore in every respect satisfied witli iU^-Zancet 


A dessert-spoonful 


imitations 


engraved in the glass on the side of each Bottle. 

BRIDGE’S QUINTESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER, AND QUINTESSENCE OF JAMAICA 

GINGER AND CAMOMILE, 

v 

Celebrated remedies for Indigestion, Flatulency, and restoring Tone to the Stoinacli. 


TEST H* «* 

ELMS'S ORIGINAL AMBOYNA LOTION, POWDERS; AND GUM, 

For the Preservation of the Teeth and Gums, Prevention and Cure of Toothache, and remo^g Impurities 
of t^ Breath, 08 prepued by the late Mr. Elms, 46, Leicester Square. The celebrity and extensive patrono^ 
which ^e above artiolea nave obtained fri>m realty, the nobility, gentry, ana numerous foreigners of 
distinction, for the last fifty years, prove the cffic^ of these prep^tions, and render it super&ons to 
^te upon their invaluable qualities. Sold by BRIDGE and Co., Chemists, 370, Regent Street, London. 
The Lotion, Id bottles, 4a. Oa.; Tooth Powder, in boxe^ 2a. 6d. 

BRIDGE & CO., 270, REGENT STREET, LONDON 
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NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 



ahiittfls 

AT THE CLOSE OF THE SECOND YEAR. 


The Second Volume of the Nbw Quarterly Review is now completed. 

It was projected by a few authors, who had seen so much of the publishing trade, and so many of 
the secret springs of criticism, that they had grown indignant that literature should be sinking to a 
sordid traffic, and that criticism should be but a bookseller’s —— 

Many considerations gave hope that a Quaiferly^eviewT^hich should really be a Quarterly 
HevieWj would receive support from the general public. 

It was thought that there must be many thousattd families in Britain who would bo glad to have, in 
some compendious form, a complete view of the current literature of the time. 

It was believed that, in the distant Colonies of the Empire, the exile would bo pleased to see, four 
times in every year, a reflex of the works tlmt were forming the evening amusement of his friends at 
home. 

It was known that the Book Societies, which cover the land of England like a net-work, were 
without an honest guide—were the most unresisting prey of the least scrupulous of the publishing tribe, 
and the virtims of their coarsest baits. 

It was anticipated that an Annual Register of Literature, would be a volume of convenient reference, 
which multitudes would bo glad to possess at the expense of an annual ten shillings. 

The enterprise was, in itself, promising: with the stuff we had organised it was certain. There was 
but one formidable drawback—to work out the object of its projectors the Review must be Independent, 

This quality of Independence must be an ostracism. It would be an attempt to revoliitionixe 
criticism. It would bo a rebellion against Marlborough Street, New Burlington Street, Albemarle 
Street, and Paternoster Row. It involved the necessity of not being ‘^recognised.” It was equivalent 
to the ])robability, that every prosperous vendor of unacknowledged translations would rush about, 
eagerly asserting to every one who was obliged to listen to him that the New Quarterly could not 
stand,” that it had neither authority nor circulationit abo included the certainty of its being said 
in a whisper, in all these localities, that U must be put down. 

In a commercial point of view it had doubtless been wiser to chain the New Review to the galley, 
and to make it keep stroke. But this was not the object of its projectors. That object was, to quote 
the W'ords of a contributor, **to represent the brains, and not the breeches pockets, of literature;” to 
inform, and not to betray, the])eopIe. * 

Tlie adverse interests are so strong, and their machinery is so complete, that perhaps we should 
have been daunted from the enterprise but for the facilities offered by the Post Office. It rests now 
with the public, and with the public only, what Critical Journal they will take, or what boolu they will 
buy. The most facile method of obtaining a book or a review is still through the neighbouring book¬ 
seller. But, should any Metro])olitan influence delay tlio punctual delivery, it is but the trouble of a 
note to the publisher, and the dweller at John o' Groat's house, or in any remote village in India, will 
regularly receive his book or his Number through a Post-office official, whom no publisher can control. 

After two years’ experience, the New Quarterly Review has realised all our expectations. We 
have a much larger circle of Subscribers in all jiarts of the world than wo could possibly have antici¬ 
pated ; and we are informed that the Publishers hate us with an uncomfortable hatred. We offer to the 
former a touchstone hy which to try us. Whenever they find ouradvertising columns occupied by the 
announcements of the ** great houses,” they may make up their minds that we cither have done, or are 



CONTEirrS OF VOLS. I. AND II. 


exp.'^cted to doj some considerable subserviencies. For ourselves, whenever we find our table covered 
with presentation copies, we shall begin to believe that we are growing slavish. However, we are prone 
to believe that there is no chance of this happening for some years yet to come. But we ofier the tost, 
that every one may apply it. ^ 

We ask no favour but from our Subscribers; and that not for ourselves, but for themselves and for 
literature. It is; that if they approve our object and appreciate our labours, they will, each in 
his several sphere, extend the knowledge of both; that our power may go on increasing even in a 
greater ratio than it has hitherto increased, that while we give to the public a comprehensive view of 
the literature of contemporary Europe, we may also thoroughly purge that literature from the trash 
that corrupts it. 


CONTENTS OF VOLS. I. AND II. 


No. I 


Retrospect of Literature for 1851—4Sir JamOH Stephen's 
Lectures on the History of France—Lord Mahon's His¬ 
tory of England—Kaye's Histo^ of tlio War in Afghani¬ 
stan — Browne's History of Classical Literature — Sir 
Itohcrt Heron’s Notes—Bishop Coplestone's Memoirs— 
Researches in &lagnetism—Lord Kllcsmcre's History of 
the War of the Sicilian Vespers—^Thc Ausayrii and the 
Assassins—Khartoun and the Blue and White Niles— 
Eight Tears in Syria, Palestine, and Asia Elinor—Travels 
ill European Turkey in 1850—Napier’s Administration of 
Scindc: Scinde; or the Unhappy Valley—Faggiit of 
French Sticks —Voyage of 1I.M.S. llaltlesnake — Ma¬ 
deira; its Climate and Scenery — Oolden Dreams and 
Waking Realities—Lord George Beuthick: a Political 
Biography—The Head of the Family—The Convent and 
the Harem—Mrs. Matthew's; or Family Mysteries—Flo¬ 
rence Siickville—Jacob Bendixen—The Fair Carew—The 
Old Engagement—John 1>rayton—CecUc; or, the Pervert 
—Alban—The Tutor’s Ward—Spiritual Alchciii)'—Falk- 
enburg—The Whale—Caleb Field—Revenge—Kossuth; 
Ills Career, Character, &c,—Kossuth and Magyar Land— 
Prince Louis Napoleon Buonaparte—The School for Hus¬ 


bands—The Pursuivant of Arms—Junius and his Works 
—Essays and Opinions—The Greed ofChristendom—The 
Fappenheitners—The House on the Rock—Bertha—Harry 
Brightside—Arthur Conway—Euphranor—The Philoso¬ 
phy of Ragged Schools —The Law of Agricultural Tenan¬ 
cies — Longfellow’s Golden Legend — Reude’s Poems— 
Stories from Boccacio.— French Literature : Etudes 
siir les Forces Produutives de la Kussic—Lc Monde Slave 
—Histoirc de la Rcstauratiou—Histoire de Marie Stuart— 
Etudes sur les Beaux Arts—Meditations et Etudes Morales 
— Portraits Ibditiques et Rijvolutionuircs—Ex|M>sition et 
Ilistoire des D^'couvertes Modemes—Ilistoire des Arabes 
—Les AHiuhes Rouges—Ilistoire des Huit Ans. 1840-48— 
Les Clubs et les Olubistes—L’Anglcterrc Cumimr^e a la 
France—Ilistoire du Directoirc — Le Drame de QuAtre- 
vingt Treize—Les Sept Pcch^sCapitaux—Lo Montaguurd 
—Louis de Gourdon—Lc Chateau des Desertes—La Bonne 
Aventnre—Lc Coureur des Bols—Une Histoire Holland- 
liise—Voyage A Ma FenStre—Les Gnit^s Chainpetrcs— 
Athanose Rubichon—A. P. de Candule, sa Vie et ses Tra- 
vuux — La Chim^rc. — German Literature since the 
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NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 


Thb first of October is a most unpropitious 
ilay whereon to address our peripatetic public 
on matters literary. The island is half empty. 
TJiere are more British barristers at Constanti¬ 
nople than in Lincoln’s Inn. There are more 
representatives of English boroughs in Wasli- 
ington than in Westminster. There arc not so 
many Cadis in Egypt as County-Court Judges. 
Men upon ’Change are seeking change in the 
Palais Royalc or in the Piazzas of St. Marc; 
and so is a formidable body of English sove¬ 
reigns and bank-notes. Even the few home- 
loving gentlemen who scorn the ways of foreign 
travel, and, having no taste tor the amenities 
of Austrian hospitality, or the ^y life of the 
Fort Manuel lazaretto, live at noine at ease, 
are not in that otiose state favourable to literary 
amusement The pheasant is crowing his last 
crow this morning in the covers, and who, with 
that shrill, cheery invitation in his ears, will sit 
down and read about the wares of Mr. Murray, 
the well-puiFed chattels of Mr. Bentley, or the 
heavy speculations of the Messrs. Longman? 
We commence our Retrospect in an uncontident 
mood, and feel like on orator at a public din¬ 
ner, who finds that his turn to speak has just 
come at the moment when the ladies are putting 
on their shawls and the chairman is looking 
at his watch. 

The mateiiats are even worse than the occa^ 
sion. Of the nine hundred works published 
during the quarter, there are not ten that de¬ 
served to he printed. English literature is 
growing sickly and consumptive under the 
baneful influence of our publishers. It best 
answers their purpose to keep up 

One weak, washy, everlasting flow 
of twaddle, produced at the smallest possible rate 


of remuneration, and, with the greatest possible 
speed, by their own familiar literary handicrafts¬ 
men; intended not to be read, studied, or re¬ 
membered, but to he skimmed, skipped, and 
circulated. The common vehicles of criticism 
are so completely in their hand^, or under their 
control, that every fic-sh piece of trumpery is 
lauded as indispensalile to ev(‘ry libmry.” 
If a book be ill-spoken of, the only certain 
conclusion is, that it is the speculation of the 
autlior, and not of the publisher. The s/as 
qiid mm of any notice whatever is, not that the 
book shall be a good book, or an im tortant 
book, but that it shall have been 
to the Can we wonder that, under 

Bueh a dynasty of critics, merit cannot emerge; 
that in such a contiimous fiuxof profitable tm«*h, 
genius becomes slified, cuthusiusm faints, and 
tident, hopeUiss oiiibetter tluugs, stoops to la¬ 
bour for “ small profits and quick returns V* 
Yet this organized system, although it look 
strong as the walls of Jericho, would fall at a 
single blast. It wants nothing but tiiut authors 
should have a little prinhmoe, a little money, 

* An egrogious ioAtaiKO of this occurred a tew muntfai 
back. 1^. Ardrii diKcovored ouo of the lost orations of 
U,vperi(]rs in an Kgyptiau sarropiiagns. Every scholar 
in’ Europe was elated; the University of Cambridge 
printed the work at their press ;• it was brougSt 
rorth in a sumptuous volume, with elaborate/<ie 
and copies were sent to tl)e critical Journals. Bqi. Mr. 
Arden published the work himself, and distribuced the 
copies to purchasers thrnmjh the puet-' tjjine: it w.is not 
“ subscribed to the trade.” We arc informed, that of all' 
the literary Journals of tho Metropolis the N« w Quau« 
TERLV Hkvjkw wus tlio ool. OUO wlicrcinevon the exist-* 
encoof this must interesting and most important pubH-- 
cation was noticed. We allude ahivo only to periodicals 
that aro solely oF a critical character. Tho newspapers, 
not being the property of publishers, are of coarse under 
no constraint of this kind. 
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and a thorough knowledge of thefacWties of the 
Potti-^fficet and the princely houses will topple 
down. The wholesale and retail bo^ksellersi 
^ho now in reality do all the work, 'vfill more 
cheaply occupy their place. Look at this 
New Quartbrlt Review —thriving and 
stren^heuing in the in&ncy of a thim year, 
etrettming itself over India, advancing surely 
in Austrfiia, stepping in quick succession into 
colony after colony, entrenching itself gradually 
in every parish in England: think you this 
could have been done, in the verg teeth of the 
whole trade of puhlUherey ten years ago ? We 
had been mad to challenge such a contest, if 
we had not known, that although all the 
tributaries of Regent Struct and the realms of 
Paternoster Row should rise in arms, and 
even influence the booksellers against us, Row¬ 
land Hill would stand our friend; and that, in 
spite of all the trade could do against us, the 
Post-office could, and would, if necessary, punc¬ 
tually deliver, aye, even to twenty thousand 
subscribers, each his several copy of the New 
Quarterly Review on the day of its publica¬ 
tion. To the prudent and the careful labourers 
by the brain wc say—Go thou and do likewise. 

It b not in wilfulncss nor in recklessness 
that we disre^rd the hostility of this formida¬ 
ble array, and dare to call the attention of our 
literary brethren to these fficts. It is in the 
conscientious purauit of the mission on which 
wc originally set out; it is in the fulfilment of 
our determination to ropi*e8ent the brains, and 
not the breeches pockets of literature.* 

And now to our Retrospect. Wc sweep over 
a wide expanse with few eminences, and not 
one mountain. Some works, however, there 
are, of more tlian average importance, and chief 
among tliese may be named Mr. Ruskin’s 
■econa volume of his “Stones ofA^cnice,” and 
the first volume of Mr. Orchard Halliwell's 
forty-guinea edition of the works of Shake¬ 
speare. Of the fimt of these we have sufficiently 
spoken in another place. As to the second, u 
is published by subscription, and has no pub¬ 
lisher’s name attached to it. For this grave 
oflcncc Mr. Halliwell wouk! have been abso¬ 
lutely ignored, if ignoring could have done him 
any harm; but as his subscription list was in 
a i>rosperou8 •state, the publishers slipped all 
their domestic turnspit reviewers 'at him, and 
these have been snapping and snarling about 
hia feet for several we^. In a pamphlet 

* We th^l. probably in our next Nomber, pnnue 
this snbjecti and reviev, in an article for which we have 
long been collecting materials, the whole of the relations 
ofautbors and publishers. We shall take occasion to eon- 
tnit the actual accounts of publishers with estimates of 
what a work could be produced for, if the author em- 

J loved his own printer and bought hia own paper. We 
Qvlte our literary brethren to eaalst us with their ex* 
perienee in these matters. 


which he calls “ Curiosities of Modem Shake- 
sperian Cridcism,” the beleaguer^ editor at¬ 
tempts to do battle with his persecutors, and 
makes evident their astounding iraorance; but 
who will read his pamphlet? For ourselves 
we meddle not with the conflict, nor shall we 
pronounce any opinion upon Mr, Halliwell’a 
qualiflcadons for the great task he has under¬ 
taken until we have an opportunity of seeing 
some fair proportion of the work. We do not 
profess to be able to judge of a house by a 
single brick. 

Agnes Stricklandf has produced a second 
volume of her “Life of Mary Queen of Scots.” 
The events are, the marriage with Darnley, the 
murder of Riccio, the birth of James the Sixth, 
and the departure of Darnley from hiswife’s court. 
The kirk-a-fleld tragedy is yet untold. Miss 
Strickland does nOt write good English, os the 
recurrence of such droll mistakes as Moray 
pronounced his veto for Queen Mary’s death ” 
will shew; nor is she careful in her choice of 
words, as her describing a difficult conjuncture. 
as “ a ticklish crisis ’’ may evidence; nor is 
she happy or dignified in illustration; but she 
is very amusing. She works out her scenes in 
such elaborate detail, that they lay hold of tlie 
imagination; and tlicn she is, in every page and 
line of her book, so thoroughly a woman! She 
has all a true woman’s good, hoTiest, earnest, 
partisanship—all her capacity for seeing one 
side of a question, and seeing that only—ml her 
contempt tor logical processes—qualities which 
are capital in a wife, and which strongly excite 
our delight in a dear, trusting, all-conflding 
woman, hut which are not quite the essentials to 
history. Thb life is, as wo suspected when the 
first volume appeared, written as a vindication 
of the honour of the sex : C^ueen Mary is peiv 
fcctly right in all she did, said, or thought. 
She was a most affectionate, warm, faithful 
wife, the best of queens, and the most in¬ 
jured of women. As tlnre happen to exist 
witnesses whoso testimony would tend to 
prove the contrary of all this. Miss Strick¬ 
land scolds these vigorously, and calls them 
names, with a most feminine fluency. They 
are Greenacres, Thurtells, and—ill-chosen 
and Bi^gestive word—^they are Mannings, 
As to Darnley, he was a weak-witted fool, 
and laboured under the inexplicable dis¬ 
advantage, in the eyes of the feminine his¬ 
torian, tliat ** unhappily he had a will of his 
own.” We believe, with Miss Strickland, tha( 
the charge against Mary of an illicit intercourse 
with Rizzio u unproven; but Miss Strickland 
discredits at once the formed opinion of the 
English ambassadors to the contrary, (“ I 


t ** Lives of die Qoeens of Scotland and English Frin- 
C88MB,'* hy Agnes Strickland, Vol. IV. Blackwood. 
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know that he knoweth himself that he hath 
a partner in play and game with hint,”) bv the 
woman’s argument, that the Italian was a tittle, 
^gly man. “ 1 know now for certain,” wrote 
l&ndolph to Leicester, “ that this queen re- 
peuteth of her marri^e; that she hateth him 
and all his kin.” Darriley, very doubtful of 
the paternity of the newly-TOm child, left the 
court, and would have left the kingdom, un¬ 
willing to take part in the public ceremonial of 
a christening, it was vital to Mary’s honour 
that he should be present, and she besought 
him to stay. What Damley’s doubts were, 
may be gathered from Mary’s address to him— 
*‘My Lord, God has given you and me a son, 
whose paternity is of none but you. My lord, 
here I protest to God, and as 1 shall answer to 
him at the great day of judraent, this is your 
son, and no other man’s son.” Odd words these 
for an unsuspected wife to use when she pre¬ 
sents her ftiat-born to her husband. Miss 
Strickland, however, is certain that Darnley 
had no suspicion whatever; that refusal to re¬ 
main with the court had nothing to do with the 
patenrity of the new-bom infant; that Mary's 
desire to retain him with her had noUiing to 
do with the public opinion of Europe. The 
lady historian settles the whole matter with a 
woman’s argument. Asking, Why did Mary 
want to retain him ? She answers, “ Is there 
the female heart that has ever felt the power of 
a constant and enduring love—a love which 
neither time or injuries can alienate—that does 
not mentally reply, ‘ Because she was a faith¬ 
ful wife, and a fond, weak woman, whose realm 
would have been to her as a desert in the ab¬ 
sence of the object of her yearning affection, 
unworthy though he were of her regard?* ” All 
this is veiy amusing to hear or read as a spe¬ 
cimen of feminine ratiocination; but it must 
not pass for any thing more than amusing non¬ 
sense. Wc hog to whisper to the ladies who 
read Miss Stric&land's book, that the loss they 
rcsf^mblc this lady’s injured queen, the more re¬ 
spectable they will be in their respective 
spheres. The historical evidence now admits 
of no second decision. Queen Mary was 
doubtless placed in very difficult times, and 
met with very hard treatment; but she was a 
false, treacherous, wheedling woman, an adul- 
tress, and a murderer. 

The memoirs of the last generation con¬ 
tinue to press upon us. The papem of Sir 
Hudson Lowe have been received with great 
disap^intment. It was, however, quite neces- 
Ibry Uiat they should be pUt before the world. 
The casais now concluded, and mankind may 
form its judgment at its leisure. 

But wW should we recall the career of Ben¬ 
jamin R^rt Haydon the painter of large 
pictures ? He was neither good, nor wise, nor 




great. He was a mediocrity, who believed 
himself an Apelles. He a borrower and 
a bore. Yet shall we all read his 'jounu^ 
They wUl interest us, for they contain little 
descriptiTOs of the private life of greater xAen 
than Benjamin Haydon: they will amuse us^ 
for they are the sayings of a sour, envious, dis- 
ajppoin^ man, sjwaklng of his more fortunate 
friends.* Tlie study, also, is iiwtinct with a 
lively moral. How false is the position of a 
man, who, having no intense qualify except 
vanity, fancies himself a genius J Wliat 
meanness, ingraritude, and selfishness spring 
from such a delusion! Yet how certainly it 
spreads. Let the smallest man in creation be^ 
heve thoroughly in himself that he is a giant, 
and he will soon gather a little circle who shall 
believe so too. D^ese are trite truths, but they 
work out well in narrative. Many a foolish man 
and woman who reads this book will miss the 
real moral, and bestow a morbid sympathy upon 
the utterly worthless individual who is its hero. 

The most provoking circumstance about 
Haydon’s Jouraal is his constant assumption 
of a religious clxaracter. His religion was 
nothing but a phase of his vanity: it did not 
make him strive to be a better man, but it con- 
centmted itself into a conviction that the Al¬ 
mighty was specially and particularly bound 
to provide for Benjamin Haydon—all the acts 
of the said Benjamin Haydon, idle, extrava¬ 
gant, or foolish, notwithstanding. What lie 
calls faith and religion was, in fiict, nothing 
but the most grovelling, and at the same time 
the most presumptuous, superstition. For in¬ 
stance, ho gives a penny to a beggar on one 
occasion, and on his return home lie finds that 
one of his own begging lettcm lias been answered 
by a handsome remittance. He connects the 
two events as cause and effect. His religion, 
as regarded liis creditors, was a sort of mtal- 
ism that remiudbus of what we saw in Cairo 
some time since. Abbas Pasba had obtained 
from England, by great exertion, a gigantic 
mastiff, we believe of the celebrated Lyme 
breed, and tbe monster was the talk of the 
whole city. As the Pasha’s private Secretary 
proceeded through^ the narraw streets, accom¬ 
panied by his very docile but very formidable- 
looking acquisition, the Turks did not fly, nor 
did they seek shelter, nor put themselves in 
attitude of resistance. They #tood still and 
trembled. Some muttered only — 

“Wonderfiil! wonderful!” others, what we un¬ 
derstood to 1)0 At Ale ^; and some adopted 
literally the Haydon phrase, ^*Our trust is in 
God.” One old man we heard to exclaim, 
“ Many of the creations of God are terrible !*' 
and another gravely asked the dignified dog. 

Art ftiou sent to consume us utterly ?” The 
general expression, however, was, “ God can 
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protect US even from thee, oh terrible one!” 
atul such us fiiese were tlie cxclninnlions and 
rolipfious confidences of Benjiiniinlfaydon when 
he met n dun, or bad a bill pR'seuted^^or found 
an cx(H;ution in his house. But we must pass on. 
* Next conujs a little seruM of Soldiers' Me- 
moiiv.* Great steadiness, great coolness, imper¬ 
turbable courage, »nd “ dash,” where veed be, 
will probably, in the British or in any other 
army, lead to an early death ora late commis¬ 
sion. There is a story told of King William tlic 
Fourth, that he was one day inspecting a mditia 
r(‘giinent, with the Duke of Buckingham on one 
side, and a sun-burnt Indian veteran on the 
other. The King suddenly found it necessary 
to make a speech, and the natural topic w'as 
the glorious eontingencios of a military career. 
By wav of illustration, he pointed to the Duke 
on his left, and said, “ You see me supported 
here, on one side, by a descendant of the Plan- 
tagencts- one whose liiK'ugo is equal to my 
own; w'hile, on the other, my side is pi'essed 
by a man afn'iintj from rvrii dretja oj the 
prnpfe,'* The veteran thonglit the illustration 
too strong, and we ara not sure that the (hire- 
tons, the Blleys, and othera mentioned in this 
volume, may not think that their progenitors* 
deeds of heroism might have been celebrated 
under a less expressive tille-pago. In good 
sootb, although this is an amusing little volume, 
the title-}>agc is—w'e will not say a deception, 
but—cortinnly a misnomer. Cnrelon and KlJey 
Jiad doubtless touched the King’s money ns 
proffered ^ a rccruiting-o{fic(*r, and so hnd 
Waterloo Ewart; but General Whiteloek did 
not rise from tlie ranks: it is mere trifling 
with words to say that Sir Wobert Wilson rose 
from the ranks. Major Semple Lisle was never, 
even in name, a private. Sir Hudson Lowe 
commenced his career as an ensign in the 
Devonshire Militia. Lord Geoi^e Sackvillc, 
one of the favourite Juniuses,” so far from 
rising from the ranks, was a lieutenant-general 
before the world had an opportunity of dis¬ 
covering that he was a cowanl. The volume 
is a series of sketchy military biographies with 
an inappropriate title. 

There is, among the novelties of the quarter, 
a stranger^ who has learned our language, and 
become a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons; who, if we may credit his por¬ 
trait, wears a long heard and an optrk oriental 
dress, whtM'cbv perchance to cultivate the favour 
of that somcahat iinintellcetual class of British 
females, wlio, if they cannot entice a lord to 
their drawinu-i'oonis, are content to dout upon 
: a Turk, a flowering aloe, a Chinese mundarin, 

^ * ** Iliscn from the Rauku. or, ConUnct versus Caste,*' 

C by the ]tev. Enkine Neile, M A. Longman. 1853 
t ** The Hiistle and the Cedar of TiO^oo." Tty Ha- 
(beeb RUk Allah EtTeudi, M.K.C.S. Madden. 1853. 


or a Piccadilly showman. An effendi, wlio is 
so complaisant as to say of the British isles 
that “ their raligion is the purest, their govern¬ 
ment and laws the best in the world, and thef 
are second to no people in the enjoyment of 
privileges and blessings such as could only be 
enjoyed by a peculiar peofile under the imme¬ 
diate protection of the Almighty Benefactor,” 
is a gentleman who cannot fail to be popular in 
the smaller petti-cdtcrics of this metropolis. 

The volume in question is brief sketch of 
Haheeb Risk Allah's life and travels. Why 
it is called the Thistle and the Cedar of Le¬ 
banon ** we aie not very clearly told. It is, 
indeed,intimated that ibe Thistle is the Eastern 
Church, and the Cedar is the Church of Eng¬ 
land ; but by which of these two vegetables Mr. 
Risk Allah may consider himself typified, is not 
said, and pGrha|>s it is not absolutely necessary 
to inquire. 

Mr. Risk Alhib, be it known to all who are 
interested in the fortunes of the hero, was 
born at Shuwei fdt on the Lebanon, which he 
describes in just such fashion as a man gene¬ 
rally describes a plane where he has nev(*r been. 
As Risk Allah lived there with his uncle (whom 
1)0 di'clares to hen person of some importance)! 
fur ten years, he ought to know soniettiiiig of 
the place, and of the religion of the Druses*— 
still a problem among Eastern travellers. All 
we shall sav is, that if anv one will take the 
first chapter of this book, and com|>are it with 
Colonel Churchill's recently-published ** Ten 
Years’ Residence at Mount Lebanon,” and 
shall, after that comparison, believe that the 
writer ever passed ten years upon that moun¬ 
tain, he will differ very much from us upon 
many canons of criticism. Whether, however, 
the writer he tlieson of a Syrian Sheik,or a Syrian 
peasant, of a Jewish or Christian denomination 


! A propos of Syrian Shoiks, wo may recal to mind 
the following passage in Thackeray's capital littio book, 
*• Cornhill to Cairo *— 

** Among the occupiers of the little bazaar watch- 
boxes, vendors of embroidered handkerchiefs, and other 
articles of showy Ka-stern haberdashery, was a good- 
looking, neat young fellow, who spoke English very 
fluently, and was particularly attentive to all the pas¬ 
sengers on board our ship. This gentleman was not only 
a pocket-handkerchief merchant in the bazaar, but earned 
a further livelihood by letting out mules and donkeys, 
and 1)6 kept a small lodging-house or inn for travellers, 
as we were informed. 

** No wonder he spoke good English, and was exceed¬ 
ingly polite and well-bred, for (he worthy man had 
as^ some time iaT.ngland, and in the l>est society too. 
liat humble baWrdasher at Beyrout had been a lion 
here at the very best bouses of the CTcat people, and had 
actuallv made his appearance at Windsor, wbm be was 
receivea as a Syrian prince, and treated with great hos¬ 
pitality by royalty itself.'* 

We happen to know something of the I.ebanon our¬ 
selves, and could rectify several lutle matters relatud in 
this volume if it were at all worth while. 
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is ot no possible importance, especially as he 
lias the tact to pass over all his own early his¬ 
tory, or to tone it down to the proper hour- 
g:eoisie taste of “ gentility but we cannot get 
rid of the feeling that there is something not 
genuine, nor even very well simulated in this 
volume. There is no air of the East, no East¬ 
ern thought, no oriental expression. There is 
such baldness and poverty of idea and imagi¬ 
nation, that we are instinctively inclined to 
question the possibility of the work being the 
writing of an oriental. Of courac we arc not 
doubting Mr. Risk Allah’s word. If there be 
such a gentleman as Risk Allah, and if he be 
like the individual portrayed in front of the 
book, and if he be a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and if he have really 
written this poor, trashy volume in English, we 
of course thoroughly believe all he says, and 
congratulate him upon hav^g described Da¬ 
mascus in language and ideas as thoroughly 
western as those lust employed upon the s/ime 
subject by the last cockney tourist. Still we 
must he allowed, in our uncertainty, to say, 
tlmt not being assured of the existence of Risk 
Allah, out of hi» booh, we should not be sur¬ 
prised if Mr, Brown, or Mr, Jones, or Mr. 
Robinson, should come forward, at some future 
time, and own the volume. Whenever Mr. 
Brown docs this, we hereby protest that we 
shall affirm that we w'erc not taken in. Lord 
Hurdwicke, as the Persian spy in Athens, was 
much more like a Persian; Montesquieu, as 
the Turkish ambassador, was much more like 
a Turk; Goldsmith was much more like a 
Chinese, than is this Mr. Brown like a Syrian 
Christian. If, however, there be really and 
truly an actual Risk Allah, we beg pardon, and 
congratulate him upon his success in thoroughly 
deorif^ntalizing himself. 

The “Lives of the Laureates” we have dealt 
fully with, in a separate article, and we believe 
wc have now run through every production of 
the quarter which can advance even a colour¬ 
able claim to rank sis a biography; unless, in¬ 
deed, it he insisted tliat we ought not to pass 
uncatalogued an impenetrable mass of ]>rint, 
called “ A Life of Savanamla,” and a “ Life 
of Madame de Stoel,”*-whereof wc have fully 
spoken in our after pages. 

The Right Hon, Geor^ Bankes, in his ca¬ 
pacity of Patron of the Mutual Improvement 
Society of Corfe Castle, has undertaken to 
write a book of the composite order, partaking 
of the characteristics of the history, the memoir, 
find the guide-book.* Not satisfied with provin¬ 
cial plaudits, he has chosen a London publisher, 
and sent forth his “ Story of Corfe Castle ” as 


* The Story of Corfe Castlo, and of many who have 
lived there,** bj the Right lion. George Bankes, M.P. 
for tbs County of Dorset. Iiondon : Murray. 1668. 


a real literary achievement. Now we doubt 
tlie prudenco of this. Tin* “ Story of Corfe 
Castle” is adupti'd to thf climate of Dorset: 
tile county newsp:i|)or there will honestly re- 
venmee^it as an inspiration; tlic farmei's will 
buy “ the Squire’s hook,” and make thoir 
daughters read it to them, in small modicums, 
as the nights grow long: then will they dream 
of invf^lihg Danes, or of Lady Bankes “ with 
her daughters, women, and five soldicra"' 
holding out against uu army of rebels, and 
“ lioiiving over stoia^ and hot embers ” on tho 
assailants ; or, perchance, of Queen Elfrida 
fiogging her son with tlic cnstle-elock! Poach¬ 
ers, pei'chance, may he scannl from trespassing 
in woods wIiei*o Edward the Martyr was 
dnigged by Uie stirrup after being stabbed in 
the back. 

** In tho following year.** Uhe ^Yareham rtt^Uet ioVl 
Ttk'trcuily rctiil'] “ tho bo<iy of tho iniinlored king was 
found; a pillar of firo, dt^comling from above. iUmni- 
natoil the place where ho was liid. Some devout people 
of Warehain brought it to tlie cliurch of St. Mary in 
that village, and buried it in a plain nianuer." 

William of Malmesbury and Roger of Wen- 
dover agix'c, in opposition to Mr, llankes, that 
“ the wic;ked woman, Alfdntha, and her son 
Etliclrcd, orrlei'cd the cor|>s(} of the king and 
martyr, St. ISadward, to bo ignominiously 
buried at Wareham, in the midst of public re¬ 
joicing and festivity.” “ Envying him,” says 
tlie latter, “even holy g)*ound when dead.” 

** From this time.** Mr Bankes proceeds,'* the fountain 
where tlie body Itad lain yielded pure and sweet water, be¬ 
ing calliHl ‘ 8t. Edward’s fountain,* and infirm people were 
daily healed there. The news of these transactions being 
circulated. Alfer, Karl of Mercia, a faithful adherent to the 
deceased king, resolved to remove the body to a more suit¬ 
able place of sepulture. Inviting all bishops, abbots, and 
nubility to assist him, he sent to Wolfrido, abbess of Wil¬ 
ton, to come witli her nuns and ])orform tho funeral rites 
with due solemnity. The noble company thus convened, 
being joiucil by a great number of the country people, came 
to Warehain, where the body, on being taken out of the 
tomb in which it hack lain tlireo years, was found os free 
from corruption as on the day when it was placed there: 
it was carried on a bier to Shaftesbury. Among the 
concourse of people wont two poor lame persons, who 
were cured on approaching the bier. Elfrida, struck 
with remorse, prepared to join tliis noble funeral pro¬ 
cession, hoping tiius to make some atonement for licr 
crime; but her utmost cflbrts could not prevent the horse 
she r^o from running backwards, ahe tried several 
horses, being an intrepid lady, but not one of them would 
advance a stop: she thou attempted to ge on foot, bat 
with no better success.’* 

What “mutual improvement” can be de¬ 
rived from these silly old monkish legends, 
repeated without a word indicative of the causes- 
that led to their invention, it would be vain to 
guess. We must warn the Dorsetshire farmers, 
however, that if they desire to know any thing 
of the History of England, they must not take 
their county memljer os their guide. Tliey 
will get a far better notion of the character of j 
Saint Dunstan even from Hume than they < 
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will from Bankes, and a much clearer view of 
the wars of the Commonwealth fh)m Brodie’s 
« British Empire ” tlian they will from either. 

The three great topics of the quarter have 
been the tv-settlement of the Government of 
India; the Revolution in China; and last^and 
largest, the attempt of Russia upon Turkey. 
Each of these topics has its article in Ae New 
^Quarterly, and its little swarm oi books. 
We here mark them only as they have home 
upon the literature of the quarter. 

The attention directed to India has en¬ 
couraged the publication of two separate jour¬ 
nals of travel in that peninsula by British 
Ladies. It would appear, however, from the 
Governor-General’s despatches, that the next 
works upon Indian soil will be works of a 
very public nature, which will be got up upon 
a very largo scale, and will have a considerable 
run all through British India. 

Among the political pamphlets the most 
generally read has been Mr. Cobden’s hrochnre, 

How wars ore got up in In lia.” “ Public 
opinion,” says the nicml^r for the West Riding, 

has not hiUiorto been opposed to an extension 
of our dondnion in the Eiist. On the contraiy, 
it is believed to be i)rofltal)le to the nation, 
and all classes ore ready to hail with apprt)ba- 
tion every fivsh acquisition of territory.' The 
readers of the New Quarterly are already 
fully aw'arc of the facts and arguments by 
which the fallacy of the money profit of ex¬ 
tended dominion can be exposed. The greater 
the territoiy, the greater the debt,'* is a theme 
we have descanted uj>on too fully in former 
Numbers to render it necessary th^t we should 
shew how Mr. Cobden labours the same point. 

As to China, so little is known upon the 
subject, that all that can be done is to put ibat 
little into readable shape. Hue’s travels in 
Tartary, and the recent correspondence in the 
Tmett, must be the basis of any tolerable nar¬ 
rative of this change in llic government, habits, 
and religion, of one half of the liuman race. 

Of the many catchpennies which the event 
lias generated, the French book we have made 
the basis of our article is undoubtedly the best. 

The Russian question produced a hail- 
stoim of books, some of them as weighty as 
those that fell around the Jesuit Missionaries in 
the mountains of Thibet 

* Mr. Urquharl’s “Progress of Russia*' is 
not, ns its title would ap)>ear to suggest, a 
pamphlet, but a thick octavo volume, containing 
thirty-nine chapters, and treating de omnibus 
rebus et guibusdam aliis. In an Introduction 

* Progress of Russia in the vest, north, and south, hy 
opening the sources of opinion, and ^propriating the 
channels of wealth and power. By Ijaria UrqiOiart. 
London: Trubner, and Cki. 


of forty-five pages the author states his 
opinion upon the crisis in the East; and his 
opinion is, that the present demonstration 
against Turkey is all a stratagem, the real de¬ 
sign being Denmark. Such is the new True 
Faith according to the prophet Ur^uhart. 

Now Mr. David Urquhart is, in some re¬ 
acts, a very kindred mind to the late Mr. 
Benjamin Haydon, of whom we have just 
spoken. He claims to found a school, to have 
his dicta received with an at^o; to be a 
guide infallible. He collected, long ago, a few 
crazy followers, who, we believe, still abide by 
him; and he attract^ also some young men of 
good parts, who out^w their folly, and dis¬ 
covered the real menu of their idol. Unfortu¬ 
nately for this great High Priest of Urquhart- 
ism, his adherents pushed him into thellouse 
of Commons. Tried by that infallible test, 
Ui*(j[uhart at once appeared to be a monomaniac 
and a bore. His ruling idea is, that Russia is 
at the bottom of every thing—that Russia ar¬ 
ranges the bargains upon our stock exchange— 
that Russia briber Lord Pa Inicrston—that Russia 
got up the revolts of 1848—that Russian di¬ 
plomacy rules the world—tliat every thing is 
done by Russia, and that without Russia 
nothing is that is. 

Tliis dwiary, fatuous idea is here distended 
over five hundred pag(». We have Russia in 
Spain, Russia in Hungary, Russia in Scandi¬ 
navia, Russia in Denmark, Russia on the 
Danube, Russia on the Euxinc, Russia in the 
Levant, and Russia in the Reil Sea; in which 
Inst locality we devoutly hope that some chor 
ritable priest will lay the foul Russian bogey 
that so haunts poor David Urquhart, 

All the travcllei's of course press forward to 
tell us about Moldavia and Wallachia, and the 
Golden Horn, and Adrianoplc, and Syria, and the 
Holy Places. Colonel Churchill’s work is de¬ 
cidedly the most important: it is, indeed, the 
only book of Eastern travel which contains really 
original information. Some others, however, 
are much more amusing. Of the fiitters to and 
fro upon the earth, the St. Johns are legion, and 
thrir industry is indefatigable. They skim every 
thing; but woe to the reader who confides that 
the mass is at all like the specimen they bring 
away. “There and Back Again in search of 
Beauty” is a pilgrimage by Mr. James Augustus 
St. John, whose search after beauty is somewhat 
tedious. When Mr. St. John finds beauty in 
a calm at sea we are not disposed to quarrel 
with him; but when he tells us that he “ seems 
to have got within the serene halls of eternity^” 
we inhsde a strong flavour of <X)cktieyi8m. 
However, our readere know what Mr. J. A. 
St- John's book is likely to be. He is, we 
believe, the patriarch of the tribe—a tribe 
which has given us “ Isis/' “ Lybian Desert,” 
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« Lorantine Family,” Village Life in Egypt,” 
“Travels in India,” descriptions of the Ori¬ 
ental Archipelago, and large accounts of the 
central parts of America. To say truth, there 
is to OB an atmosphere of book-making about 
these two volumes. Before we have read ten 
pages we are impressed with the feeling that 
the author, having cut his “ Isis ” out of his 
Egyptian materials, has been stewing down the 
scraps, and serves them up under a fine name; 
or, as he says, “gives uttemnee to the philo¬ 
sophy of travelling.” If our readers neglect 
our advice, and read this book, and become only 
half BO much bored by it as we have been, we 
shall be fully revenged for their neglect of our 
counsels. 

Another of the St. Johns has “ left all 
meaner things ” to settle the fate of the Turks 
in Europe, and somewhat difiiisely, but by no 
means nnpleasautly, proposes, in the compass 
of a volume, to revive the Caliphate at Bagdad. 
But we deal with tins gentleman hereafter; and 
when the render secs what stonj of books upon 
Mount Lebanon wo have reviewed, he will 
probably appreciate our forbetirance, in that 
we do not force upon liim the contents of every 
pretender’s pamphlet upon the Eastem question. 

There arc trevellers, iriorc’over, from other 
parts of the world, who claim our notice. 
Never were they more numerous or less 
valuable. “ The Tents of the Tuski ” is a 
stale account of some part of the Arctic R<!- 
gions;' Miss Bunbury comes frein Sweden; 
Mr. Riidstone Read reads an account of what 
he heard, saw, and did in Australia; Mr. A. 
Smith, himself a jiroof of the indomitable 
energy of the Anglo-Saxon race, has under¬ 
taken to cockneyty and make utterly ridi¬ 
culous that poor old “Monarcli of Moun¬ 
tains” whom they crowned so long ago— 
Miserable Mont Blanc 1 Our English Smith 
has caricatured him in distemper, joked at 
him, punned about him, sung songs at liim, 
told cockney stories of him—which are believed, 
or at least laughed at, to the old gentleman’s 
utter disgrace—^madc money by him, and now, 
at last, he has written his life! probably choos¬ 
ing the title of his book* with a special object 
to some villanous pun as to howmany “ stories ” 
high Mont Blanc is; a neiarious design, 
wherein we are [deased to think wc have an- 
tieijmted nmyhwaited this raiddic-aged man of 
the mountain. 

The inevitable Mrs. Moodic has written and 
urinted another book upon Canada. She calls 
it “Life in the Clearings versus the Bush,” 
Three hundred and eighty-four pages of diluted 
chatter of the weakest and must fiuent kind. 

* The “ Story of Mont Blanc.” By Albert Smidi. 
Loudon, 1853. Bogue. 
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The lady tells us that the people in her neigh¬ 
bourhood come to sec her os a curiosity, and 
wonder to find an authoress, a beiug “ like other 
people.” We should be sorry to spoil Mrs. 
Moodie’s home renown; but if she were to 
whisper to her crowd of Canadian admirers how 
easy a thing such authorship ns hers is, they 
would j^robably go home and write down what 
they have individually seen and heard, and 
nine out of ten of them would produce a better 
and more original book tlian Mrs. Moodie. 
This is the sort of stuff the lady weaves— 

Balk given on public days, sneh as ty Quoen’s birth¬ 
day, and by sociotios, such ns tbo FreeiMsons, the Odd- 
Fellows', and tbo Fircineu's, are composed of very mixed 
company, and the highest and low'ost are scon in Uiesame 
room. They geuorally contrivo to kopp to thoir own set 
—dancing alterimtcly—rarely occupying tlie iloor to¬ 
gether. It is surprising tlio goodwill and harmony that 
presides in these mixed assemblies. As lung as they are 
treated with civility, the lower closes fdiew no lack of 
courtesy to tlio higher. To bo a spectator atone of these 
public balls is very amusing. I'lic country girls carry 
tbcmselvus with such an easy freedom, tliat it is Quito 
ent(>rtaining to look at and listen to them. At a Free- 
ninsotis' bull, some years ago, a very amusing thing took 

I flaco. A young handsome woman, still in her girlhood, 
Kul brought her baby, which sho carriei^with Tier into 
the ball-room. On being asked to dance, sho was rather 

{ tussled what to do with tho child; but, seeing a young 
awyer, one of the Hite of the town, standing with foldM 
arms looking on, sho ran across tho room, and, putting 
tho baby into liis arms, exclaimed—You are not 
dancing, sir; pray hold my baby for me till tho next 
quadrillo is over.” Away she skipped liack to her part¬ 
ner, and left tlio gentleman overwhelmed with confusion, 
wliilo tlio room shook with peals of laughter. Making 
tho best of it, ho danced the baby to the music, and kept 
it in high good humour till its motlicr rctunied. 

“ I guess,” she said, that you are a married man ?” 

** Yos,” said he, returning the child, “and a mason.” ' 
“ Well, I thought as much any how, by the way yon 
acted witli the baby.” 

“ My conduct was not quite free from solflshnett: I 
expect a reward.” 

“ As how V* 

“ Tliat you will give tho baby to your husband, and 
danco tlio next set wMi me.” 

“ With all my heart. T.et ns go a-head.” 

If legs did not do thoir duty, it was no fault of their 
pretty owner, for she danced with all her strength, greatly 
to tl|B amusement of her aristocratic partner. 

Or this— 

A gentleman who was travelling in company with Sir 
A— told me an aiibcdote of him, and how he treated 
an impertinent fellow on board one of the lake boats, that 
greatly amused me. 

The state cabins in these large steamers open into die 
great saloon; and as they are often oedhpied by married- 
people, each berth contains two beds, one placed above 
tho other. Now it often happens, when the boat is 
greatly crowded, tliat two passengers of tbo same sex are 
forced to occupy tho same sleeping room. This was Sir 

A-'s case, and he was obliged, tliongh very relnc- 

tantly,to share his slecpingnpartmcnt with awcll-dress^ 
American, but cvidciitly a man of low standing, from the 
familiarity of his manners and the bad grammar he used. 

In the morning it was necessary for one gentleman to 
rise before the other, as the space in front of their ber^ 
was too narrow to allow of more than one porfwmi&g his 
ablutions at a time. 
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Our Yankee made a fair start, and had nearly com¬ 
pleted his toilet, when he suddenly spied a tooth-brush 
and a box of tooth-powder in the dressing-case his com¬ 
panion had left open on the washstand. Upon these he 
pouncHl, and having made a liberal use of them, flung 
them back into the case, and sat down upon the only 
n:hair the room contained, in order to gratify his curiosity 
by watching how his sleeping partner went through the 
same process. 

Sir A-, greatly annoyed by the fellow'siassurance, 

got out of bed, aud placing the washliand basin on the 
floor, put his feet into the water, and commenced scrub¬ 
bing his toe-nails with the desecrated tooth-brush. Jo- 
natliau watchod bis movements for a few seconds in silent 
horror; at length, unable to contmn himself, be ex¬ 
claimed— 

** Well, stratger! that's the dirtiest nse I ever see a 
tooth-brush ]mt to, any how." 

** I saw it put to adirtier just now," said Sir A—, 
very coolly. ** I always use that brush for cleaning my 
toes." 

The Yankee turned very poen, and fled to the deck, 
but his nausea was not sea-sickness. 

This is not only a nasty story, but it is so old, 
so well known, and so popular among Trans¬ 
atlantic travellers, that we have heard at least 
half a dozen men tell it, and each constituted 
himself the witty hero of the anecdote. 

“ A Cruise in the iEgtiaii,” by Mr. Walter 
Watson, a book we rccomnieml to any 
bachelor who, at the eommencemeiit of the 
next autumn, may be meditating wliei^ ho shall 
Biiend a couple of months. Tt contains Just 
tiiat practical information wliich is useful to a 
tourist; does not dis<hiin to enter upon a con- 
Hidenttion of pounds, shillings, and ])encc; and 
will ho H vcTy interesting compunion in a 
& O.” or “Austrian Lloyd’s” steam¬ 
boat. It is oecosioually a little ambitious in 
the descriptive style, but it contaiqg sound use¬ 
ful facts, that wdll save money, time, and 
patience. 

To the tourists who are just returned from 
Ireland, ami have its seem'jy fri«h in memory, 
we recommend a cupitul little book, called 
“ Lake Ijore; or an Antitpu«fian Guide to some 
of the ruins and recollections of Killamcy.’’ 
There is a great dcnil of learning and research 
in this guide-book on a new plan, and a/und 
of amusement brought together in a v(Ty un¬ 
pretending manner. We cannot exprtJss any 
wann adiniretion of A. B. 11 ’s mefrical le¬ 
gends; hut every page of his prose gives some 
new point of interest to spots that have long 
been fixed in,our memory. 

Several writers follow in the wake of the 
Rev. Mr. Foster and otbera, in tlie somewhat 
dangerous task of bringing all the facts of 
modern discovery into exact correspondence 
with the records of Bible History. Of these, 
the principal is Mr. J. W. Bosanquet, who, in 
a work called “ Tho Fall of Nineveh and the 
Reign of Sennacherib historically and chrono¬ 
logically considered,” attacks Niebuhr for 
having taken his ideas of chronology from a 


Fagan point of view, and insists that the his¬ 
tory of Assyria will soon be as well known os 
the history of England. We give every credit 
to Mr. Bosanquet for Lis zeal; but bmore we 
commit the sacred historians to an identity 
with Colonel Rawiinson’s interpretations, it 
would be well to wait until some formed opinion 
has been arrived at by the lennicd men of 
Europe as to the truth of the gallant ColoneTs 
ti-anslations. At present there is a very general 
idea that Colonel Rawlinson knows mithing 
wiiatever of the Adrian language, and that 
his veraions of the really ancient inscriptions 
are nothing more than rash guesses. 

The traitslations are, of course, veiy nume¬ 
rous, for the publishers get them at a veiy 
cheap rate. One of the most noticealdc is that 
of M. de Saulcy’s “ Narrative of a Journey 
round the Dead Sea, and in the Bible Lands.*’ 
Those wdio can do so should read this book in 
its original language; for although Count de 
Wamai’s translation is very tohjrably executed, 
muclt of tho fr(*shnes8 of his deseri])tioMS eva¬ 
porates in the change of idiom. Perhaps the 
ibllowing account of the Dead Sea may be 
new to some of our rc^dora. 

Yroin tho siimmit of the mountain which wo have ju8t 
descoiidod, thiH strange .sea, which all writers describe as 
presenting the must dismal aspet't, appeared to ns as a 
spleuilid lake, glittering in t)ic suusliine, with its blue 
waves gently breaking on the sands of the softest beach. 
Tlirougli tho transparent water appcaretl a wliito tint 
whirii enlivened tlie shore. We guessed at onec that 
this appearance was owing to the salt crystitlliA'd under 
the water, aud, when near, wo find that unr conjecture 
is riglit. Are we now to bo ruiivlnced that no living 
tiling can exist on the slioros of the Dead vSea, as has 
been so often repeated? Wc ascertain the contrary fact 
tho very moment wo touch the shore. A flock of wild 
ducks rises before us, and settle's on the water out of gun¬ 
shot, where they begin sporting aud diving with perfect 
unconcern. As wo ailvniice, beautiful insects shew them¬ 
selves on tile gravelly beach ; rooks are llv ing and scream¬ 
ing among tho rent cliffs of tlie steep hills which Uirder 
the lake. Where, then, are tliose poisonous vaiiours 
wliich carry death to all who venture to approucli tliem ? 
Where? In tho writings of the poets wlio have oinpliati- 
cally described what they have never seen. Wo are not 
yet flvo Tniiintes treading tlie shores of the Dead Sea, 
and already all that has been said of it appears as mere 
creations of tho fancy, us, then, proceed fearlessly 
forward; for if any tiling is to be dreaded here certainly 
it is not the pestilential influence of tho finest and tho 
must imposing lake in the world." 

This work is really so valuable to the student 
of Biblical antiquities, that we regret the pub¬ 
lisher should not have thought n worth while 
to go to the expense of an Index, in order to 
make its contents accessible. A cheap trans¬ 
lation in one volume, with a good Index, 
would deserve, and would obtain, a very large 
sale. 

Another translation is Miss Frederica Bre¬ 
mer’s Impressions of America,” which would 
probably nave had a very extensive popu- 
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larity had it appeared in a shillinfr volume, 
hut which is scarcelv worth purchasing in 
the expensive three-volume form in which it is 
now pi’oduced. Gibbon spoke of tlm ** Dublin 
Pirates ’’ of his great work as “ at once his 
friends and his enemies;” and there can be little 
doubt that Miss Bremer owes her wide popu¬ 
larity among us very much to the cheap price 
at which her tales were distributed by the 
pirates of Paternoster How. We hope she 
will gain in purse what she loses in fame. 

Come we now to the Essayists. 

We are not sure that we do right in classing 
under this head Proiessor Creasy’s announced 
exposition of the British Constitution. A 
school-book on this subject is wanted. De- 
lolme is become an absurdity; Blackstonc’s 
Commentaries on English law are too ex¬ 
tensive, both in tlunr sulijccl and in their treat¬ 
ment; Mr. liallam’s Ciuistitutional History 
of England is not digestible enougli for child¬ 
hood ; Mr. Bowycr’s Commentanos on the 
Constitution is an elal)orate, learned work for 
men to study. But we want a l)ook for boys. 
Wc liave not yet scon the Professsor’s “ Text 
Book,” but we liav(5 every confidence, from 
wlint he has done before, that this W'ill be 
worthy of his reputation, and equal to his pur¬ 
pose. 

There is an opportunity for a brilliant article 
lost—lost, for ever, by that Bwaihiiig-bHiid 
rule of the New Quartkrt.y Review, which 
ostracises all controversy otlier than literary. 
Why might we not prove tliat Cardinal Wise¬ 
man was St. Augustine, or Dunstan, or Thomas 
k Bechet? or wliy might we not prove tliat he 
is a failure, unequal to the occasion—according 
to our fancy or convictions ? Well, wc refrain; 
and we only dare remark upon the author of 
these essays*, that altliough a cardinal and a 
bisiiop, be, U]>on the very bead and front of 
every volume, re^ierves to himself the riglit of 
tramfatfon. Of the sf t/le of the essays we shall 
choose a litilc specimen—one which must be 
favourable to the author, because no Cltristiun 
can refuse to go with him in the general scope 
of his argument. If any should differ from 
him, it must be a mere question of taste and 
style 

When Jesus was brought before Herod, he wished to 
see him perform a miracle, and Jesus refused to gratify 
his iusofent curiosity. \Vhat fitting miracle could lie 
hare wrought udder such circumstance? He might 
most justly haro struck the profligate idiot with blindnpM, 
as St. Paul did Elyinus; and it would have been a just 
judgment, as well as a true sign. [Wherein the Cardinal 
ap^ars to ditTer from the Sanour.] Yet a sign was 
wrought before him, and a wonder that made angels weep 


^ ** Essays on various subjects." IJy his Einiuenee 
Cardinal Wiseman. 8 Vols. 8ro. Ltadoo : Dolman. 
1853. 


with amaaement; and we seo it, hut thai worthleu irfldd 
did not, &c. dio. 

Wo shall not commit ourselves to any 
opinion as to the erudition disjilaycd in these 
essays, for, in truth, we have not yet had time 
to test it. As a mere mutter of scholarship wS 
may perhaps deal more copiously with the 
Cardinal upon some future occasion. 

“The Adventures of a Gentleman in Search 
of the Church of England ” is of course a 
controversial squib. An individual comes back 
from the colonies, and looks aliout fortlie good 
old Church; tumble’s among a low-Church 
family, and is stunned by the eloquence and 
energy of tlieir favourite exciter; is puzzled by 
the learning and alarmed by the tendencies of 
the very genilcmanlikc and profound Tructarion, 
Mr. Ruhric; and at last finds, as lie supposes, 
the real old Church in a country village, pre¬ 
sided over by a country pastor. 

“Church Experience,” by iheRcvcrcndC.B. 
Pearson, is a religious pamphlet that must be 
considered as somewhat of the High Church 
school, since it recommends daily service and 
intoning tlic Liturgy. But the author also 
recommends an nllcration in the Lifurgy, so as 
to render the morning service shorter by the 
suppression of frequent n'petitions. He more¬ 
over requires an improved education for the 
clergy, a greater number for the service of 
opular parishes, and an order of itinerant or 
omc Missionary priests. 

“ Hebrew Politics in the Time of Sargon 
and Sennacherib ” is a book we shall be cau¬ 
tious how we meddle with. Mr. Edward 
Strachey undertakes an inquiry into the his¬ 
torical meaning and purpose of the prophecies 
of Isaiah, and brings these liislorieal meanings 
to liear on the social and political life of Eng¬ 
land. All the rcidly sane portion of our readers 
— but, alas! how small a proportion of man¬ 
kind are really sfffic-will alremly understand 
what sort of book this is. P6rhnp.«i, however, 
it will be as well to do here, as they do in cer¬ 
tain inquiries at the Gray's-lim Coifi'e-house, 
that is to say, allow tJic Huhji’ct-matter of the 
inquiry to sptMik for himself. “ Why,” asks 
Mr. Strachey, “shnuld Hebrew history alone 
depart from the law of nil other histories, that 
tlic earlier events must be road in the light of 
the later, which arc their necessary dtwelop- 
ments ? Why should prophecy be honoured 
by making it out to be a mere verbal sooth¬ 
saying ? Let us entreat the reader—the Chrisr 
fian reader— and student of the Hebrew pro¬ 
phets, to dread neither of these bughcare, bat 
to see and to reflect for liimsclf, in the firm 
belief that reason and faith are ever in harmony, 
and that neither ettn ever be rightly possessed 
to the exclnsion or neglect of the other. If 
the English poet of the IQlh century claim 
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a vision and a fbcnlty divine for his readers 
as well as himself, we need not hesitate to 
recognise a like power in ourselves for the 
better understanding Isaiah." (p. 106.) As 
we of the New Quarterly are conscious of 
no special inspiration, we of course feel a 
roper humility before such a teacher. It is, 
owever, perhaps right to record, for the in* 
•formation of Colonel Rawlinson, mat Mr. 
Stmehey is of opinion that “ the monuments 
we have from Assyria are couched in the veiy 
plainest and simplest languageand it is also 
proper to allow Mr. Strachey to state the pur¬ 
pose of his work in his own w^ords—“To 
ascertain whether an English squire could 6nd 
in the Bible any political instruction which 
might avail him at Union boards and County 
elections, and in his relation with the parson 
and the magistrate, was my purpose when I 
began the study of the writings of Isaiah many 
years since." Country squii'es should not be¬ 
come speculative upon prophecy—else th^ 
go mad. 

Vfe have a second volume of Lord ingestre’s' 
“ Meliora, or, Better Times to Come.” It 
consists of twentv-onc articles, descriptive of 
the evils existent in the condition of the work¬ 
ing-classes. Such men as Sidney Godolphin, 
Osborne, Montagu Gore, and Dr. Guy, are 
the chief contributors; and Glasgow sewfrs, 
Paris lodging-houses, and the evils of alms¬ 
giving, are the cliief subjects. Tlie working- 
classes themselves also contribute their papem; 
and we must say, that if the foolish people, 
who delude themselves that they are doing 
God service when they give a drunken beggar a 
penny, would read Dr. Guy*s article, and act 
upon it, they would get rid of the guilt of 
maintaining a class of ruffians and reprobates, 
who, without their aid, would be obliged to 
become, if not honest, at least industrious. 

Mr. James Hannay’s “'Sketches in Ultra 
Marine ” would deserve our notice if they were 
new. The volumes, however, are but a reprint 
of articles that have ap|)earcd in the United 
Service Magazine, some of them so long as 
£ve or six years ago. In their collected lorm 
they are now dedicated to4 Mr. Thackeray, and 
are not very unlike, in their style, to that au¬ 
thor’s “ Cornhill to Cairo lacking, of course, 
that quiet, aubdued spirit of fun, and that oily 
satire, which ai*e Thackeray's own, and which, 
though compounded of many imitations, are, 
in their compound state, inimitable. 

Miss Catherine Sinclair, who plumes herself 
upon the authorship of “ Beatrice” and “ Mo¬ 
dern Accomplishments,” with a long sequel of 
et ceteras, has writteti a little book called 
^‘London Homes.” We wish this lady would 
edit an edition of “Joe Miller” at once, and so 
make a clean breast of it. We do assure her 


that every one pf her anecdotes falls upon the 
ear like a grave intimation of the death of good 
Queen Anne. 

The novels are not very numerous. The 
best are the shortest. Mr. Gwynn's Silas 
Bamstarke ” will be found reviewed hereafter. 
“ Cranford,” by the Author of Mary Barton^ 
well deserved a special article, and would have 
received one, but that it has already been 
printed in “ Household Words,” and may be 
presumed to be extensively read and tho¬ 
roughly known. Should, however, any of our 
novel-loving readers have missed this volume, 
we recommend them to send for it, and we are 
sure the^ will thank us for introducing them 
to Captain Brown and Miss Matty. We should . 
be very glad if we could point out some neg¬ 
lected novel of undiscovered power and interest. 
Alas, they are all of the usual common-place. 
Even Comte da Jarnac's “ Eicetra ” is hut a 
jumble of impossibilities: however, let the 
reader turn to the separate reviews, and see whe¬ 
ther he can derive any promise from them. 

Mr. Dickens' “BlcJik House,” which we 
have occasionally mentioned during its pro¬ 
gress, is now completed. It is scarcely a sub¬ 
ject for elaborate i-cvicw in the New Quar¬ 
terly. In the iirst place, it is now twenty 
months’ old. Again, it has been read by pro¬ 
bably every one vrho ever will i-ond it; for the 
trick of writing, which sustains the interest of 
these number-published novels, reiidi^rs them 
difficult to master in a finished form. “ Bleak 
House ” wdll not add gi’catly to the reputation 
of “ Bozbut there arc scenes in the fbrtum^ 
of poor Lady Dedlock equal to any thing the 
autlior has ])reviou8ly aeliievcd; and we are 
not without a hope that Mr. Dickens' on¬ 
slaught upon the Court of Chancery may be 
remembered by the wide public whom lie 
amuses. It should not he forgotten that there 
are still in that Court suits moi'C than thirty 
years old, and, notwithstanding all the so- 
called reforms, these suits seem to be as far 
from ultimate decision as ever. 

There are, of coume, multitudes of American 
reprintssucli a8“Fern licaves from Fanny's Port¬ 
folio,” so fantastically feminine in its title and 
contents: and “ The Old House by the River,” 
by the Author of the “ Owl Creek Letters,” a 
series of stories of a mediocre cast, but which 
have that general degree of interest that at¬ 
taches to all wild tales of daring wherein wild 
beasts and American forests, hold prominent 
place. There are also many such pieces de 
circonstances as “ The Industrial Movement in 
Ireland” which is a very Irish account of the 
Cork Exhibition. But wc tliink wc have now 
mentioned, either in rapid review here, or more 
fully elsewhere, every little chick of the quarter 
that has had strength enough to break its shell. 
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HAYDON AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


lAJh of Henjamin Rohort Saydon^ Historical Painter, fnm his Autobiography and Journals^ 
Edited and Compiled by Tou Taylor, of the Inner Temple, Esq. StoIs. Longmans. 18^. 


The time for an appeal on behalf of Benjamin 
Robert Haydon has been ill chosen. The pre¬ 
sent age has small toleration for the eccentrici¬ 
ties or ^hius. There is no objection to a little 
peculiarity of costume; but the world expects 
that the tailor has been paid. You may turn 
down your shirt collar and shave your fore¬ 
head, if it so please you; but society will not 
tolerate the bleat of an unpaid laundress, and 
the County Court will espouse the cause of the 
unremunerated barber. Youmay borrowmon^ 
if you will; but your man of business will re¬ 
quire security, just as in the case of an ordinary 
mortal, and your friend will nxpect to be as 
punctually repaid as if you had not an ounce of 
genius in your composition. Madness and 
genius are no longer thought to be so nearly 
allied as they were in the times of Democritus 
and of Dryden ; even a poet must pay his wife 
her housekeeping money, or his neighbours 
will cry shame upon him. 

The world has become thoroughly con¬ 
vinced that the highest powers are quite con¬ 
sistent with all the household virtues. The 
law of Philip the Emperor is become the edict 
of modern society—Poetm null& immnnitate 
donantur.'' As to that bona pars which 

Non ungnes ponere carat 
Non barbam; secreta petit loca; balnea vitat— 

the British public is content to shun them as 
bad company, A modern man of genius is 
almost invariably a quiet-looking person, who 
makes close bargains with his publisher, has a 
balance at his banker's^ and insures his^ life; 
he is seldom late for dinner, serves upon juries 
and parochial offices to avoid fines, and goes to 
bed as soon as he can persuade his daughters 
to leave off dancing. Such was Scott, such 
was Wordsworth, such emphatically was 
Soutliey; despite his miserable failings, such 
in many respects was Moore, for he never 
borrows in society, and he employed all the 
spare moments of his life in creating a sort of 
literary life insurance for the benefit of his 
fiunily. Such are the men who live among us, 
and who will live after us—historians, novelists, 
painters, and poets, if any of the last there be. 

Benjamin Haydon was precisely the con- 
i/krj of all this. It is commonly said, and 
sometimes believed, that the Barebones Parlia¬ 
ment entered upon the journals a syllogistic 
resolution, the major and minor whereof were 
thus expressed:— 

^ Resolved—That the Lord hath delivered 
all t^gs to the saints. 


Resolved—That we are the saints.” 
Haydon had adopted a similar curt process of 
reasoning. He would have put it— 

Resolved—^That every thing b permitted to* 
a man of genius. 

“ Resolved—Tliat / am a man of genius,” 
Having settled both these propositions entirely 
to hb own satisfaction, Haydon started forth 
with all the single-mindedness of an apostle, 
making it a duty to dbregard all human ties, 
and careless of what suffering he inflicted or 
endured so long as ho preached his new reli- 

S 'on—There b but one school of art, and 
aydon is its master.” His father, a poor 
bookseller, worn down with sickness, and going 
back in the world, looked to his son for help; 
his mother, poor creature, •de{)ended upon her 
son for solace and protection. But the boy 
“ would be a painter,” chafed under their op¬ 
position, insulted the bookseller’s customers, 
scorned the shop, preferred to be a burden upon 
the old age ot his parents, and started for 
London. 

A life thus begun in renunciation of the most 
sacred ddties had its natural scries of events, and 
its not unnatural conclusion. It was a constant 
war with every one who would not believe in 
Haydon. It was a constant course of vic¬ 
timizing every one who could be persuaded to 
believe in Haydon. It was a career of impu¬ 
dent assumption, importunate mendicancy, un¬ 
mitigated selfishness, and heartless fraud. He 
contributed to the ruin of hb father and to the 


misery of his mother; he robbed honest trades¬ 
men ; he fieeced and insulted hb humble 
friends; he passed^b days in writing begging 
letters to the rich and in staving on the just 
demands of the poor; he consumed his nights 
in querulous complaints to his Maker, which 
were rather the whine of the beggar than the 
prayer of the Chrbtian (and which may all be 
summed up in one formula—“ Pray God give 
Benjamin Haydon 3000/. a year”); he swin¬ 
dled hb pupils by inducing them to sign bills ; 
and having, by these and other means, ex¬ 
tracted from the pockets of his countrymen a 
larger sum than was necessary to maintain 
himself and family in opulence—^having twice 
pused through the Insolvent Court, and attitu¬ 
dinized on each occasion, without shame or con¬ 
trition, as a great man borne down by misfiir^ 
tune, he forsook his duties as a father, as he had 
abandoned those of a son, and died a suicide. 

It b a relief to be able to add, thb Haydon 
was not a man of genius. Hb works, like 
those of Angelica Kauffman and Benjamin 
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Wesf, afflict the beholder with a sense of am¬ 
bitions mediocrity. His best picture is the 
** Judgment of Solomon,*’ which was recently 
allowed a place in the British Institution, whore, 
tVe presume, it was received rather as a curiosity 
than a masterpiece, li is “ Raising of Lazaras " 
is more properly placed upon the staircase of 
die Bazaar in Oxford Street. That the man 
lias worked hard at his art can be seen at once; 
that there is some merit in the conception will 
be readily conceded; that the colouring is not 
very bad will also be allowed; but genius! 
there is not a spark nor a flash to vivify these 
sprawling exaggerations. 

Yet Haydou was a man of very considerable 
talent, and people will read his book who will 
never care to look at his pahitings. The por* 
traits he draws with his pen arc much better 
than those he painted. His energy was un¬ 
conquerable, and forced him into all societies. 
His belief in himself was so sincere, that he 
thought the meanest aef, if done for Benjamin 
Hnydoti’s advantage, was a creditable action. 
Ho never felt humiliated. He would sit next 
a man at dinner whom he had never seen 
before, talk with him for an hour, arfcfwHte 
him a note next day to ask him to*lcnd him ten 
pounds. Yet he would meet the same man 
afterwards without a blush, ptaiso his love of 
art if he had bmt him the money, and perhaps 
scold him if he bad refused it. He had not an 
idea of the sctisiiiveness which accompanies 
real genius, so he pushed himself well in society, 
saw everybody, talked to everybody, and de¬ 
scribed evervbody in his diarv. 

These sketches commence with his first ar¬ 
rival in London in 1804. Of course the ambi¬ 
tious student was anxious to become known to 
the notables of his art. 

NORTQCOTB AND UFIR. 

Prince Hoare called on me. 1 Explained to him my 
principles, and shewed him my drawings. Ue was much 
iuterested in my ardour, and told me 1 was right, and 
not to be dis8ua<led from my plau. i flushed at the 
thought of dissuasion. 

Ho gave me letters to Northcote and to Opie. North- 
cote being a Plymouth man, 1 felt a strong desire to 
sec him first. 

I went. He lived at 39 Argyle Street. I was shewn 
first into a dirty gallery, then up stairs into a dirtier 
painting-room, and there, under a high window, with 
the light shilling full on his bald grey head, stood a 
diminutive wizened figure in an old blue striped dreas- 
ing-gown, his spectacles pushed up on bis forehead. 
Looking keenly at me with his little shining eyea, ho 
opened the letter, rea 1 it, and, with the broadest Devon 
dialect, said, ** So you mayne tu bee a peinter, doo-ee P 
what zort of pointer P” Historical painter, sir.” 

“ Hecstnrical peinter 1 why yee’ll starve with a bundle 
of straw under yeer head V* He then put his spectacles 
down and read the note, again put them up, looked 
maliciously at mo, and said, I remembfr yeer vather 
auu yeer grandvather in i he used tu point.’’ “ So I have 
heard, sir.” ** Eos he peiuted an elephant once for a 
tiger, and he asked my vather what colour the iodzine 


of ’a eara was, and my vather told un reddish, and your 
grandvather went home and pointed un a vine ver¬ 
milion.” 'He then chuckled inwardly, enjoying mv 
confusion at this incomprehensihlo anecdote. ” 1 zoe,” 
he added, ” Mr. Hoare zays you’re studying anatomy: 
that’s no use: Sir Joshua didn’t kuow it, why should 
you want to know what he didn’t?” ” But Michel An¬ 
gelo did, sir.” ”Michel Angelo! What’ahetuduhereP 
You must peint pertrails here 1” This roused me, ttfid 
1 said, ciinchiiig my mouth, ” But 1 won't.” ” Won’t!” 
screamed the little man, ** but \ou must: your vather 
isu’t a monied man, is heP” ” No, sir; but he has a 
good income, and will maintain mo for three years.” 
”Will heP heo’d better make *ec maintain yeezelf!” 
A beautiful specimen of a brother artist, thought 1. 
”8hali 1 bring you my drawings, sirp” ”£u8, you 
may,” said ho, and 1 took mv leave. 

1 was nut disconcerted. He looked too much at my 
head, I tiiought, to be iudlffereiit. ” I ’ll let him sec if 
he ^hall stop me,” and oif 1 walked to Opie, who lived 
in Bornei*s Street. 1 was shewn into a clean gallery 
of masculine and broadly-painted pictures. After a 
minute down came a coarse-louking intellectual man. 
Ue read my letter, eyed me quietly, and said, “ You are 
atudying anatomy : master it Were 1 your age 1 would 
do the same.” My lieart bounded at this. 1 said, “ 1 * 
have just come from Mr. Northcote, and he says I am 
wrong, sir.” “Never mind what he says,” said Opie, 
“he doesn’t know It himself, and would be very glad to 
keep you as ignorant.” 1 could have hugged Opie. 
“Mv father, sir, wishes me to ask you if you tliink I 
ought to be a ]>upii to any jiarticular man.” I saw a 
difleient thought cross his mind directly, os, with an 
eagerness I did not like, he replied, “ Certainly ; it will 
shorten your road. It is the only way.” After this 1 
took my leave, and mused the whole day on what North- 
cote said uf anatomy, and Opie of being .i pupil, and de¬ 
cided in my mind that on these points both were wrong. 
The next day 1 to<»k my drawings to Northcote, who, as 
he looked at them, laughed like an imp, and, as soon os 
he recovered, said, “ Ycc’ll make a good engraver in¬ 
deed." 

1 saw through his motive, and, as I closed my book, 
said, “Do you think, sir, that 1 ought to he a pupil to 
^ body P” “ Nu,” said Northcote ; “ who is to teach 
hereP It’ll be throwing your vather’s money 
away.” “Mr. Ojfle, sir, says I ought to be.” “Hoe 
zays zo. does he P ba, ba, ha; ho wants your vaiher’s 
money!” 

I came to the conclusion that what Opie said of 
Northcote’s anatomy and Northcote of Opiu’s avaiice 
was equally just and true, so took my leave, making up 
my mind to go on as 1 hail begun, in spite of North- 
cote, and not to be a pupil in spite of Opie, and so 1 
wrote home. 

His next visit was to 

FUSELI. 

I walked away with my drawings up Wardour Street. 

I remeiuiiered that Berners Street had a golden lion on 
the right corner house, and blundered on till, without 
knowing how or remembering why, 1 found myself at 
Fuseli's door. I deliberated a minute or two, and at 
last, making up my mind to see tiie enchanter, 1 jerked 
up the knocker so nervously that it stuck in the air. 1 
looked at it so much as to say, “ Is this fair P” and then 
drove it down with such a devil of a blow that the door 
rang again. The maid came rushing up in astonish¬ 
ment I followed her into a gallery or show-room, 
enough to frighten any body at twilight Galvanized 
devils—malicious witches brewing their incantations— 
Satan bridging chaos, and springing upwards like a 
pyramid of fire—Lady Macbeth—Pnolo and Francesca 
—Falatafif and Mrs. Quickly—humour, pathos, terror, 
blood and murder, mot one at every look! 1 expected 
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:1ie floor to gWe woy—I fiaeied FiueU himtelf to be a 

^^"heard bis footsteps, and saw a little bony ftnd slide 
round the edge of the door, followed bjr a little white- 
tieaded lion-faced man in an old flannel dressing- 
rown, tied round his waist with a piece of rope, and 
upon his head the bottom of Mrs. Fuseli's work-basket 
Well, well,” thought I, “ 1 am a match for you at 
my ra^ if bewitching is tried }*' but all apprehension 
rani&hea on his saying, in the mildest and kindest way, 

-* Well, Mr. Haydon, 1 bare heard a great deal of you 
from Mr. Hoare.^ Where are rour drawings f” In a 
fright 1 gare him the wrong book, with a sketch of 
lome men pushing a cask into a grocer's shop. Fuseli 
smiled, and said, ** By Godo de fellow docs his business 
at leant with eneargy.” I was gratified at his being . 
pleased in spite of my mistake. 

** You are studying anatomy t you are right Shew 
mo some drawings. 1 am keeper of de Academy, and 
hope to SCO you dcre do first nights" 1 went away, 
feeling happy that my bones were whole and my breath¬ 
ing uninterrupted. 

• « • « 


My incessant application was soon pereeired by 
Fuseli, who, coming in one day when I was at work and 
all the other students were away, walked up to me and 
said in the mildest voice, ** Why, when de devil do you 
dine P” and invited me to go back with him to dinner, 
licre I saw his sketches, the sublimity of which I deny. 
Bvil was in him. Uc knew full well that he was wrong 
08 to truth of imitation, and he kept palliating it under 
excuse of “ the graud style.” He said a subject 
should interest, astonish, or move: if it did none of 
these it was worth “ noditig by Godc.” He had a strong 
Swiss accent, and a guttural energetic diction. This 
was not affectation in him. He swore roundly, a habit 
which he told mo he had contracted from Hr. Arm¬ 
strong. lie was about five feet five inches high, had a 
compact little form, stood firmly at his easel, painted 
with bis left band, never held bis palette upon his 
thumb, but kept it upon bis stone, and, being very near¬ 
sighted, and too vain to wear glasses, used to dab his 
beastly brush into the oil, and, sweeping round the pa¬ 
lette in tho dark, take up a great lump of white, red, or 
blue, as it might be, and plaster it over a shoulder or 
face. Sometimes, in bis blhidncss, ho would put a 
liideous smear of Prussian blue in his flesh, and then, 
perhaps discovering his mistake, take a bit of red to 
deaden It, and then, prying close in, turn round to mo 
and say, *' By Gode, dat’s a fine purple 1 ii*s vary like 
Corregio, by Gode 1” And then, all of a sudden, be 
would burst out with a quotation from Homer, Tasso, 
Dante, Ovid, Virgil, or perhaps the Niebelungen, and 
thunder round some with “ Paint dat I” I found him 
the most grotesque mixture of literature, art, scepti¬ 
cism, indelicacy, profanity, and kindness. He put me 
in mitid of Archimago in Spenser. Weak minds he 
destroyed. They mistook his wit for reason, his indeli¬ 
cacy for breeding, his swearing for manliness, and bis 
infidelity for strength of mind; but he was accomplished 
in elegaut literature, and had the art of inspiring young 
minds with high and grand views. 1 told him that! 
would never paint portraits, but devote myself to high 
art. " Keep to dat,” said Fuseli, looking fiercely at me, 
** I will, sir. We were more iutimate from that hour. 
He should have checked me, and pointed out that por- 
tiiait was useful as practice, if kept subordinate; but 
that 1 wts not to allow myself to be seduced by the 
money that it brought in from making high art my 
predominant object. This would have been more sen- 
tible. 


We next note tlie small beginnings of a 
greater man than Haydon. 


wiinB. 

' Jackson wrote to me on bis return to the Academy, 
and 1 well remember bis saying, '* There is a raw, tall, 
pale, queer Scotchman come, an odd fellow, but there ia 
something in him. He is called Wilkie.** 

e a * e 

When tho Academy closed in August,Wilkie followed 
me to the door, and invited me to breakfast, saying, la 
a broad Scotch accent, “ Whare d'ye stay 1 went to 
his room rathir earlier than the hour named, and, to my 
utter astonishmeut. found Wilkie sitting stark naked on 
tho side of his bed, drawing bimsidf by help of the- 
looking-glass. “ My God, Wilkie,” said i, ** where are 
we to breakfasts* without any apology, or attention 
to my important question, he replied It's jest copital 
practice 1” 1 left him, and strolled for an hour over the 
fields where is now tho Regent's Park. When 1 re¬ 
turned 1 rallied him on bis ** copital practice,” and 1 
shall certainly never forget his red hair, his long lanky 
figure reflected in the glass, and Wilkie, with port¬ 
crayon and paper, making a beautiful study. He 
shewed me wouderful picture of tlie “ Fair,” painted 
at nitieteei||«foro he had ever seen a Teniers. The 
colour wa^^^ but the grouping beautiful, and the 
figures fuH elwpression. But at that time 1 waa too 
big with "higlfart” to feel its perfections, and per¬ 
haps had a fueling akin to contempt for a young man 
with any talent who stooped himself to such things. 

Wilkie went on with hi! “copital praetice>” 
and yery Bo.on astonished the town with hia 


yiLLAOK POUTICUNS. 

During the progress of the picture his employer 
called and said towards its conclusion, ** What am I to 
pay you for this picture, Mr. Wilkie P” 

Wilkie, tinya and trembling, said, "I hope yoor 
Lordship will not think fifteen guineas too much.” 
** Fifteen guineas 1” replied his Lordship, ”w!w, that 
is rather too much: you had better coosult your friends. 
Mr. Wilkie.” 

Fifteen guineas!” 1 said when I heard it, ** a hun¬ 
dred and fifty guineas is not too much. Don't yon let 
him have it, my dear Wilkie.” Everybody was of the 
same opinion. In the mean time his iJordshlp had 
heard the picture talked about Suddenly in he popped 
npon Wilkie, looked, admired, and said, “ 1 believe, 
Mr. Wilkie, that I owe you fifteen guineas: 1 will give 
yon a cheque.” “ No,” replied Wilkie, “ your Lordship 
told mo to consult my friends, as you thought It too 
much. I have done so, and they agree that it is too 
little.” Oh, but I considered it a bargain,” said Lord 
Mansfield, rising and leaving the room. On the bang¬ 
ing day the AcMemleians were so delighted that they 
hung it on the chimney, the best place for a fine pic¬ 
ture. On the private day there was a crowd about it, 
and at the dinner Angerstcin took the Prince up to 
see it. 

On the Sunday (the next day) I road in the news:— 
** A young man, by the namt of Wilkie, a Scotchman, 
bai a very extraordinary work.” I was in the clouds, 
hurried over my breakfast, rushed away, met Jackson, 
who joined me, and we both bolted into Wilkje's room. 
1 roared out, ” Wilkie, my boy, your name 'a in the 
paper!” ”(s it rea-al-ly,” aaid David. 1 read the 
putf. We huKsaed, and, taking bands, all three danced 
round the* table until wc were tired. By those who 
remember the tone of Wilkie's ** rea-al-Iy ” this will Iw 
relished. Kastiake told me that Calcott said once to 


Wilkio, ” Do you not know that every one eomplains ef 
your continual rea-al-ly Wilkie muted a momei^ 
looked at Calcott, and drawled out, ” Do they rea-al-ly ^ 
*' You must leave it off.” *' 1 will rea-a f dy d f.^tfyoi 
heaven's adee, don't keep repeating it,” said Oaleott, 
"itannoya me.” Wilkie looked, smiled, and intbo 
most unconscious manner said, ” ^a-al-ly!” • 
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Jaekson, he. and I. made an appointment to go to- 
gather to the Rzhibition the next day t Wilkie waa to 
call on me at 49 Carey Street 
Ah I these unalloyed moments never eome twice: 
our joy was the joy of three friends, pure from all baae 
pasnons, one of whom had proved a great genius, and 
we felt as if it reflocted honour on our ehoieo of each 
other. 

Wilkie called accordingly, looking bewildered with 
his success. Seguler and Jackson met ua at Somerset 
House, and. paying our money, we mounted the stops. 
Wilkie and i arm in amn, Seguier and Jackson follow¬ 
ing us. 1 walked straight to the picture, but there was 
no getting in sideways or edgeways. Wilkie, pale as 
death, kept saying, " Dear, dear, its jest wonderful I” 
Aftor enjoying the triumph, which was complete, wo 
left the Academy and went to dinner, Seguier saying to 
me, " I suppose you MI astonish us nezi*’ 

We dined at ** John O'Groat’a.’* Rupert Street, and, 
going home with Wilkie, we found bis table covered 
with cards of people of fashion, people of no fashion, 
and people of every fashion. ^ XT 

The rush was tremendous. Wilkie ^rane wimir 
with success, and very idle. (\y ^ 

Next year Haydon produced 
into Egypt,” which, as ho says, toole^ipisix 
xnontlis to paint, and “ was a wonder^ firat 
picture.” * / 

THB FIRST HANOIKO. ^_ 

For days I wandsred about in hopsMBHj^A^J 
could not eat nor drink. I lost my ^eiensh^^^^^ 
thing. I could not sleep, I could not point. Called ou 
one friend after anuther, affecting gaiety ; bored Fuseli, 
who, being keeper, saw what was daily doing by the 
Committee, until at last one morning, «when, after a 
timid knock, 1 opened the door at the usual ** Come in," 
Fuseli turned suddenly round with bis lion-head, the 
white hair glistening as the light quivered down upon 
it fi^m the top of bis high window, and roared out, 

“ Wale, is it you P For your comfort den you are hung, 

he Code, and d-d well too, though not in chains 

yet” “Where, sir, for God's saker “Ah I dat is a 
•aerate; but you are in tiie great room. Dry werp all 
pleased. Northcoto tried to hurt you, but dey would 
not listen. He said * Fye, sure I see Wilkie's baud 
dcrc.' * Come, come,* said Westall, Mat's too bad, even 
for you !*" “ Wilkie's hand 1" replied I, “ good heavens, 
what malice 1 I would as soon let Wilkie feed me 
with a pap-spoou st touch picture of mine." But 
what petty malignity 1'' “ Wale, wale," said Fuseli, 

“I told him (Northcote) 'You are his townsman, hang 
him wale.’ When I came back whayre de deyvil do 
you tink be was hanging you P Be Godc, above de 
whole leogts and small figures about eight inches. 

* Why,* said I,' you arc sending him to haven before hia 
time. Take him down, take him dowa, dat is sbamc- 

foll*" • 

And so down I was taken and hung on the right of 
the entrance door in the old great room at Somerset 
House, which, for a first picture by a young student, 
waa a vffry good situation, and obt^ned me great 
honour. 

The original of the mother in Wilkie’s 
" JJlind Fidiller^ was a sort of Madame Roland 
in her ^he picture of artist life in Rath- 
^nePlaydabetter grouped than the Reform 

N artisti. 

MMhiem never was a group of young men so wious 
and eharacterUtic, with Lizzy, the only woman among 
IS, giving a lest and inteosity to our thoughts and our 


arguments. First was David Wilkie—Scotch, argn- 
mentativcL nnelassical, prudent, poor, and simple, out 
kindled by a steady flame of genius. Then Du Fresne 
—thoughtless, gay, highly educated, spealdng French 
and Italian with the most perfect accent, reading Virgil 
and Horace, quoting Shakspeare or Milton, bmieving 
in high art, glorying in the antique, bating modern 
academies, and relishiog music like a -Moaart In per- 
fi'Ct contrast came George Callender—timid, quiet, un* 
obtrusive, but withal well read. Then Dr.'Milllngen— 
a Whig devotee, mad at aWostmiiister electiou, raving 
out a speech of Fox’s, adoring Sheridan, and bating Pitt, 
Last of all, thou not least in our dear love, came B. R. 
Haydon—energetic, fiercely ynbitious, full of grand 
ideas and romantic hopes, believing*the world too little 
.for his art, trusting all, fearing none, and pouring forth 
his thoughts in vigorous language; while Liz, making 
tea at the table, completed the group. My tea waa so 
good and my cups so largo, that they always used to 
say, “ We '11 have tea at Haydon’s in toe grand style," 

• • • • 

>d(fi)attrsctive girl on the second floor of a bouse full 

young men is in rather a dangerous position, and 
what with Du Fresne's fascinating conversation. Will 
Allan's anecdote, Dr. Millingen'a furious admiration of 
Charles Fox, George Calleoder’a sound sense and quiet 
humour, Wilkie's genius, and B. R. llaydou's high 
views and energy of argument, poor Lizzy was so fasci¬ 
nated that she pusitively forswore tier sex, and bccamo 
as much a young man in mind as if she too were going 
to be a student in art, divinity, or medicine. 

She attached herself to the party, made tea for them, 
marketed tor them, carved for thorn, went to tiie play 
with them, read Shakspeare with them, and on one 
occasion I found her studying, with an expression of 
profound bewilderment, “ Reid on the Human Mind." 
To men of fashion there will bo no doubt as to what 
her position must have been with these young men, but 
they are wrong in this case. Suspicion followed suspi¬ 
cion, but she cared not. She bad more pleasure in list¬ 
ening to a dispute on art between Wilkie and me, or 
a political battle between M'Claggao and Callender, or 
an account of the beheading of Marie Antoinette from 
Du Fresne (who used to declare that be saw it, and 
flung his red cap in the air), than in making love or 
having love mado to her. Her position waa anomalous, 
but 1 felly believe it waa innocent. She was a girl 
with a man's mind—one of those women we sometimes 
meet who destroy their fair fame by placing themselves 
in masculine society, with what is perfect innocence in 
them, but could not be innocence in any woman brought 
up to nurse those delicacies of feeling which are among 
the most delightful attributes of the sex. 

Liz was as interesting ■ girl as you would wish to see^ 
and very likely to make a strong impression on any one 
that knew her. However, I kept clear, and she ulti* 
mately married the Frenchman.. 

He waa violent in temper and she bad-great spirit \ 
they quarrelled aa they went to church, and quarrelled 
when they returned.. The marriage was a wretched 
one. They separated. She went to Faria, and he be¬ 
came a surgeon on a slave estate in the West Indies, 
and died from yellow fever. What has become of her 
1 never heard, but have always felt a deep interest in 
her fete. To her 1 read my first attack on the Aeademy, 
and she gloried in my defiance. She sat in my first 
picture, and watched the daily nrogress of “ Dentatus," 
saying when I finished it, “Now, who would have 
thought of little Haydon painting such a work F* 

If Haydon had married Lifexy perhaps he 
had been a better and a hapiner man. He 
wanted a strong spirit to govern him^ much 
more than a heart to sympathise with ii^. 
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Bat all tbistimoour historical painter is pro¬ 
ceeding with his second work. Lord Mulgrave 
had commissioned him to paint an historical 
picture, and ** Dentatus" was the work which 
was to astonish the world and to demonstrate 
Haydon’s supremacy in the regions of high art. 
Alas! '^Dentatus” was a failure: as Uaydon 
thought,because the Hanging Committee placed 
it in the ante-room; as every one else thought, 
simply because it was a failure. It is amusing 
to read the indomitable confidence of the man 
—^his utter incapacity of imagining the possi¬ 
bility that he could be less than an Apelles. 

LOBD MULOEirrB AHD DBHTATUB. 

Lord Mulgrave immediately sent me 160 guineas, 
saying that, notwitfastaudiug the injustice the picture 
had met with, his opinion was nnaltered. He subse¬ 
quently sent me 50 guineas more. And yet dear Lord 
Mulgrave, in spite of bis belief that bis sincere opinion 
was unaltered, negan at last to fancy that" Hentatus*' 
would not have been pieced where it was had it really 
deserved a better place. He did not possess knowledge 
sufficient to defend his opioious; and when he beard 
the picture abused by the Academicians in society, he 
felt his faith in its merits waver. 

Wilkie and 1 continued frequently to dine at his 
I^ordahip’s table, but there was certainly a distant cmU 
ness to me, as if be had been imposed upon. Wilkie's 
picture made as much noise as ever, and now he was 
thq great object of attraction, where before 1 bad been 
the lion. The old story in high life. 

Before *' Dentatus " made bis dSbnt at the Academy 1 
used to be listened to as if I was an oracle, and poor 
Wilkie scarcely noticed: now it was bis turn, and 1 
was almost forgotten. Now he was frequently invited 
without roe. Jackson was not there at all, because 
Lord Mulgrave had parted from him in a pet These 
are the caprices and anxieties inseparable from intro¬ 
duction to the company of a class who are ambitious of 
the khtt of discovering genius, but whose^ hearts are 
seldom truly engaged for it. They esteem it no longer 
when public caprice, or private malignity and profes¬ 
sional envy, can excite a suspicion that my Lord has 
been hasty, and made a mistake. 

• * 

People of fashion were ashamed to acknowledge that 
they had ever seen either the picture w the painter. 
My painting-room was deserted. I felt^ like a morked 
man. How completely the Academicians knew that 
class whose professions of regard and interest 1 had 
credited like a child t Here was a work, the prin¬ 
ciples of which 1 could do nothing but develope for the 
remainder of my life; in which a visible and resolute 
attempt bad been made to unite colour, expression, 
handling, light, shadow, and heroic form, and to cor¬ 
rect the habitual slovenliness of the English in draw¬ 
ing, based upon an anatomical knowledge of (be figure, 
wanting till now in English art, for West and Barry 
had but superficial knowledge ; the first ])icture which 
bad appeared uniting the idea and the life under the 
influence and guidance of the divine productions of 
PfaidtM, seen for the first time in Europe, and painted 
by the ^rst artist ever permitted to draw from those 
remains *, and this picture was ruined in reputation 
through the pernicious power of professional men, em¬ 
bodied by Royalty for the advancement of works of tins 
very description. 1, the sincere, devoted artist, was 
treated like a culprit, deserted like a leper, abused like 
a felon, and ridiculed as if my pretensions were the 
delneioDi of a roadman. Yet these delusions were 
(eunded on common sense and incessant industry, on 


anatomical investigatiun, and on a constant study of the 
finest works of the great masters of the world. This is, 
and has been, the curse of European art for tu'o hun¬ 
dred aud fifty years, ever since the establishineDt of 
those associations of vanity, monopoly, intrigue, and * 
envy, called Academies; and until they are reformed 
and rendered powerless, except as schools of study, they 
will be felt as an obstruction to the advancement of 
art. I 

Haydon’s position in public estimation was 
now pretty well settled. By vociferous pre¬ 
tension, and by gigantic masses of canvas, he 
sometimes startled the wot Id out of its fixed 
opinion for a moment; but the factitious ex¬ 
citement always passed away, and tire histori¬ 
cal painter was again left alone in liis self¬ 
idolatry. 

His father had now maintained him for six 
years, for Haydon scoimed to relieve his sire 
by stoopinR to paint portraits. A letter now 
arrived, telftng him that he must reckon no 
longer upon remittances from home. Hay¬ 
don quarrels with his patron Sir George Beau¬ 
mont, sets to work upon a large picture, “ Mac¬ 
beth,’* and—borrows money. 

It is quite wonderful to mark what success 
he had in borrowing. 

MACUETII UPON CUKDIT. 

I pursued my ardent course day after day and hour 
after hour. Chcre was a friend who came forward 
nobly to the extent of his power. He is a humble 
man, though connected with one who has made noise 
enough—John Hunt, tl>e brother of l^eigh, as noble a 
specimen of a human being as ever 1 met in my life; 
of him 1 borrowed 301. This hod carried me on with 
my mouldings and castings of the negro. Peter Cleg- 
horn, a friend of Wilkie’s and mine, lent mo 3(U. more. 

I called my landlord, and explained to him my situa¬ 
tion, and asked him to wait till Macbeth was done. 
He said, “ You paid me wheu your father supported 
you, and X see no reason not to believe you will do so 
when you can support yourself.” 

Again— 

How could I submit wflo had told the students that 
failure should stimulate and not depress ? Contempti¬ 
ble I How bear iny own reflections—how the-reflec¬ 
tions of others, knowing 1 deserved them P Sometliing 
instantly circulated through me like an essence of fire, 
and, striding with wider steps, 1 determined to bear 
all—not to yield one particle of my designs—to go at 
once for my model—to begin to-morrow, and to make 
the most of my actual situation. "Well done!”said 
the God within, and instantly 1 was ln> incible, I went 
to the house where 1 had always dined, intending to 
dine without paying for that day. I thought the ser¬ 
vants did not ofler me the same attention. 1 thought 
I perceived the company examine me. 1 thought the 
meat was worse. My heart .sunk as 1 said falteringly," I 
will pay you to-morrow." The girl smiled, and seemed 
interested. As I was eseaping with a sort of lurking 
horror, she said, " Mr. Haydon, Mr. Haydon, my nat¬ 
ter wishes to see you.” " My God i” thought I, " it it 
to tell me he can't trust.” In 1 walked like t culprit. 
" Sir, I beg your pardon, but I see by the papers you 
have been ill-used: 1 hope you won’t be angry ; 7 mean 
no offence: but—you won’t be offended—1 just wish to 
say, as you have dined here many years, and always phid, 
if it would 1 m a convenience during your present work 
to dine here till it is done—you know—so that you may 
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not bo obUfTod to ipond your money hero« wben you may 
want it" 1 was going to say “ Yon need be under no ap- 
rcheiision-->hcm I for a dinner." My heart really filled, 
told bim 1 would take bis offer. The good man’s 
forehead was perspiring, and be seemed qnite relieved. 
From that hour the servants, who were pretty girls, 
eyed me with a lustrous regret, and redoubled their 
attentiona. llie honest wife said if 1 was ever ill she 
would send me broth, or any such little luxury; and 
the children used to cling round my knees, and ask 
me to draw a face. ** Now," said I, as I walked home 
with an elastic step,*'now for my landlord.” I called 
up Perkins and laid my des(>crate ease before him. 

He was qnite affected. 1 said, “ Perkins, 111 leave 
you if you wish it, but it will be a pity, will it not, not 
to finish such a beginning P” Perkins looked at the 
rubbing in, and muttered, ** It *b a grand thing: how 
long will it be before it is done, sir P” ” Two years.” 
“what! two years more and no rent f" “Notashil- 
ilog.” He rubbed liis chin, and muttered, “ I should 
not like you to gen-it’s hard for both of ns; but what 
I nay is this, you always paid me when you could, and 
why should you not again when yon are ab^ P” “ That's 
what I say.”—“Well, sir, here is my band/—and a great 
fat one it was—“ I’ll give you two years more, and if 
tilts does not sell’’—affecting to look severe—“why 
then, sir, we ’ll consider what is to be done; so don’t 
fret, but work.” 

These good folk took Ilavdon at hia own 
estimation, ant^ thought they were the humble 
cause of immortal w’orks. Perhaps the fol¬ 
lowing reflection, which occurs in the diary, 
will explain how IJoydon obtained his influ¬ 
ence over his butchers, bakers, aiidjandlords. 

When you find people inclined to treat )ou with re¬ 
spect, never check it from modesty, but rather increase 
it by a quiet unassuming air of conscious worth. 

lie seems to have been at the lowest point, 
both in money, credit, and popularity, when he 
fell in love and got married. The lady w'as 
evidently much too amiable and too yielding 
for Ilaydon. 

On the 18th of March 1822 he reviews liis 
position after a fruitless application for money 
to his munifleent patron, Sir G. Phillips. 

** I left his house,'’ h4 says, braced to an 
intensity of feeling 1 have not experienced for 
rears. I called immediately on some turbu¬ 
lent creditors, and laid open the hopeless na¬ 
ture of my situation. Having relieved ray 
mind, 1 walked furiously home, borne along 
by the wings of my own ardent aspirations. I 
never felt happier, more elevated, more confi¬ 
dent. 1 w'alked in to my dear wife, kissed her, 
and then to my picture, which looked awful 
and grand. *Good God I' I thought,'can 
the painter of that face tremble ? can he be in 
difficult)^ ?’ It looked like a delusion.” 

Here is one of a hnndi'ed similar scenes. 

MAITBR AMD PUHL. 

Just SB I was beginning the head of Lazarus, I was 
arrested by Smith the colourman in- Piccadilly, with 
whom I had dealt for fifteen years. The sheriff's officer 
said, “ I am glad, Mr. !la)don, you do not deny your, 
self t Sir Thomas Lawrence makes a point never to l>e 
denied.” I arranged the afikir as rapidly as 1 could, 
for no ftme was to be los^ and wrote to my old land¬ 


lord for bail. The officer took it, and appointed to 
meet him in the evening, and then 1 set to work. For 
a few minutes my mind, hurt and wounded, struggled 
to regain its power. At last, in scrawlibg about the 
brush, I gave an expression to the eye of Lazarus. 
1 instantly got interehted, and before two 1 bad hit it. 
My pupil, Bewick, sat for it, and as he had not sold his 
exquisite picture of Jacob, looked quite thin and anx¬ 
ious enough for such a head. “ I hope you get your food 
regularly, ’ said 1. He did not answer. By degrees 
his cheeks reddened, and his eyes filled, but he sub. 
dued his feelinj^. Thh is an illustration of the state 
of historical painting in England. A master and his 
pupil—the one without a pound, and the other without 
bread. 

Tlic reader nauseates at the repetition of 
money miseries so entirely induced by the 
mHu’s own recklessness. 

DXALTNGS WITH TIIK IBBRIFP. 

JVW. 12—Out the whole day on business, and settled 
every thing, ^ome home to relieve dear Mary’s 
anxifty. Just as 1 was beginning to finish the right 
band corner, in came a man with, “ Sir, 1 have an exe¬ 
cution against you;’ and in walked another sedate- 
looking little fellow, and took bis seat. I was uto- 
iiished, for 1 had paid part of this very matter in the 
morning. I told the man to bo civil anihquiet, and 
left him in charge of old Sammons, who was ft igbtoned 
as a child, and pale as death. 1 then ran up stairs, 
kissed dearest Mary, and told her the exact truth. 
With the courage of a heroine,she bade mo “never 
mind,” and assured me she would not be uneasy. Tired 

I was, I sallied forth, again telliug the little Ccrellua 
that 1 hoped he knew how to behave. Those people are 
proud of being thought, cajiable of appreciating gentle¬ 
manly behaviour. I find this is the weakness of all 
sheriff’s ofllcers. I went to ray creditor, a miserable 
apothecary. 1 askt'd him if this was manly, when be 
knew my wife was near her confinement, and told him 
to come to the attorney with me. He consented, evi¬ 
dently ashamed. Away we went to the attorney, who 
had assured me in the morning nothing of the sort 
should happen, as he had not given the writ to an 
officer. Ho now declared the man had exceeded bis 
instructions, and wrote a letter to him, which 1 took. 
The man declared he had not, and as 1 was going away 
with a release, he said, “I hope, Mr. Haydon, you will 
give me an order to see your picture when it comes 
out” 1 rushed to dear Mary, and found my little 
sedate man, with his cheeks rosy over my painting- 
room fire, quite lost in contemplating Lazarus, lio 
congratulated me on getting rid of the matter; assured 
me he thought it all a trick of the attorney's; and hoped 
when the picture came out 1 would let him bring liis 
wife. Id the interim some ladies and gentlemen bad 
called to see the picture, and he intimated to me* lie 
knew how to behave. Dearest Mary, quite overcome 
with joy at seeing me again, twned about me like aa 
infant, wept on ray shoulder, and pressed her cheeks to 
my face and lips, as if she grew on my form. My heart 
beat violently; bnt, pained as I was, I declare to Ood 
DO lovers can know the depth of their pasaion unless 
they have such checks and anxieties as these. A diffi¬ 
culty conquered, an anxiety lubdued, doubles love; 
and the soul, af^r a temporary suspension of its feel¬ 
ings from an intense occupation of a diffbrect sort, 
expands with a ftilness no language can convey. Dear¬ 
est love, may I live to conquer these paltry creaturos, 
and see thee in comfort and tranquillity I 

In tbc midst of all this be becomes a father. 

VORS OBAVIUC THAM DKUCATH. 

At night, Leember 12fA—Never to my dying day 
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shall I fbmt the dull, throttled wream of agony that 

{ >reeeded the birth, and the infimt*s cry that aonouneed 
ta completion. Tatham the architect, a worthy man, 
was in the paioting-room; and Mrs. Tatham, who bad 
had fourteen chll^n, waa with my deanst Mary. I 
had been sitting on the stairs listening to the moaning 
of my dearest lore, when all of a sudden a dreadful 
dreary outcry, as of passionate, dull, and throttled 
agony, and then a dead silence as if from exhaustion, 
and then a peaked eiy as of a little helpless being who 
felt the air, and anticipated the anxieties, and bewailed 
the destiny of inexorable humanity. 1 rushed into the 
ante-chamber. Mrs. Tatham came out and said, “ It is 
a boy.” I offered to go in, and was forbidden. I went 
down into the painting-room and burst into tears. 

This is Tery characteristic-7- 

TUB KEY TO HATPOm'b ** MmCOITlFS.** 

Dearest Mary and I were so set agog by Kiehmond, 
that I said as we awoke, *' Let us go to Windsor.” She 
agreed, and away we went with barely money enough, 
but full of spirits. We got there at six, dined at the 
White Swan,” eridcntly the remains of an ancient 
inn, and sallied forth to the Ciwtle, so full of spirits, 
that we laughed at an odd-shaped stone, or any thing 
that would excuse a jest The “ White Swan ” became 
so full and noisy we went to the “ White Hart,” a clean 
neat inn, and were in comfort We went to Eton, and 
sat and lounged in the shade of its classical play-ground. 
Our money lasted well; hti ttnfortuTiaiely a 6ar6er, 
who shaved ms, as he woe fathering eo praised his 
Windsor soap, tiait /, vktiia as I was, took six cakes, 
spent four shillings oitt qf the regular course, and thus 
crippled our resources. The great thing was now, 
whether we should pay tho inn bill, or pay our fare to 
town, and leare part of tbe bill to be sent Mary was 
for paying the bill and part of the fare, and paying the 
rest when we arrived. We did this, and I was reduced 
to sixpence when we took our places on tbe top. Be¬ 
fore the coach set off I took out the sixpence as if I had 
601. in my pocket, and said, ”■ Porter, here's pixpence 
for you flinging it so that it rang on the pavemenl 
The porter, unused to such a present for looking after 
luggage, bwed and thanked me so much, Uiat all the 
asseiigers saw it; and, without rixpence in my pocket, 
got as much respect all the way home as if 1 had 1001. 

And so is tbis^ which closely follows— 

September SOfA^Out all day to battle with creditors: 
some 1 conquered, and some held out. 

Haydon held West in much contempt as a 
skilful sifrn painter.” Yet he was.indebted to 
the steady old quaker for many a kindness. 
The Americans are carefully buying Up West’s 
pictures; but it will be a long time before 
JPlymouth will erect a Haydon gallery. 

WBST. 

While I was drawing there (the Elgin marbles) West 
came in, and, seeing me, said with aorprise, ” Han, hah, 
Mr. Haydon, you are admitted, are you P 1 hope you 
and 1 can keep a secret.” That very day after he came 
down with large canvases, and without at all entering 
into tbe principles of these divine tilings, hastily insde 
compositions from Greek history, putting in the The¬ 
seus, the Ilyssus, and others of the figures, and re» 
stpriog defective parts; that is, be did that which ha 
could do easily, and which be did not need to Icam 
how to do, and avoided doing that which he could only 
do with difficulty, and which he was in great need of 
leamiug how to do. 

• • • • 

While 1 was in this state, the picture (Solomon) be¬ 
gan to make a noise. West called, and was affected to 


tears at the mother. He said there were points In the 
picture equal to any thing in tbe art. ” But,” said this 
good old man, ” get into better air: you will never re¬ 
cover with this eternal anxiety before you. 'Have yon 
any resources?” "They are exhausted.”—•*Do you 
want money P“ "Indeed I do.”—" So do 1,” said m: 

" they have stopped my income tVom tbe Kjng« but 
Fauntleroy is now arranging an advance, and if 1 tue- 
ceed, my young friend, you sball hear. Don't be east 
down: |ineh a work must not be allowed to be fqf" 
gotten.” This was noble of West. 

* Such Is the lot of high art in England. West, whose 
Wolfe bad immortalised his name and hia country, Pre¬ 
sident of the Academy, cut off suddenly from hit 
means of existence to help to make up 10,0001. a-year 
for the Duke of York—witliout a gpiinea—I without a 
shilling: Hilton helping me on tbe one hand, and the 
venerable old President promising to do ao on tb# 
other if bis banker helped him. 

« « • « 

In the course of that day down qamc from West 151. 

I hope this will be read some day throughout Europe. 

I hope it will shew the great nations, bVaiice, Germany, 
Hussia, Spain, and Italy, how England oncouragos high 
art—in what condition it leaves its professors, young 
and old. Whilst 1 write this I have been eight 
years without a commission from the nobility; and of 
the thirty-nine years I have been a historical painter, 
thirty-two have been without an order of any kind. 
Hilton could have told a tale as sad; West, but for tbe 
King, perhaps'worse. At eighty years of ago tbia cele¬ 
brated old man, who had been taught to rely on his in¬ 
come from the King aa long as he lived, bad had it, by 
the hatred of Queen Charlotte, taken from him. 

1 took a survey of my liabilities, and (bund myself 
eleven l^pndrcd pounds in debt—four hundred pounds 
to my landlord, forty-nine pounds to " John O'Groat'i^” 
Rupert Street, and so on. As I tottered down the Hay- 
market 1 leaned on a post and said, *' What shall 1 ao 
if it do not sell ?” " Order another canvas,” said the 
voice within, and begin a greater work.” " So 1 will,” 

I inwardly replied, and thenceforth lost all despondence. 

And yet the public did ,not deceive him, a1- 
thou^rh Wordsworth and Miss Mitford fed hia 
vanity with foolish verses. We hope Mise 
Mitford has the grace to he ashamed— 

Of those master spirits thon 

Art one— a greater never wreathed hie hrow 

With laurels gaffiered in the field of Fame. 

Such flatterers, or fun-pokers, have much to 
answer for when they deal with morbid egotists. 
The public held no such language. 

TBB HATPON MASTEBriSCSB. ' 

Septemher 5M—Saw^elder Reinagle, a nice old fel¬ 
low. . Ho remembered Sir Joshua using so much 
asphaltum that it dropped on the flopr. Reinagle 
said be thought me infamously used, and wonders I 
had not gone mad or died. '* Where isgour * ^lomon/ 
Mr. Haydon P” ** Hung up in a grocer's shop.”— 

• Where your * Jerusalem * P’* " In a warefoorp in Hol- 
bom.”—“ Where your * Ijazarns * P” " In an upboliterer'i 
shop in Mount Street"—“ Where your'Macbeth'P” 
" In Chancery.”—“Your * Pharaoh'?" "In an attic, 

S ledged.”—" My God \ and your 'Crucifixion' P" " In % 
ly-loft.”—" And * Silenus' P” '' Sold for ba1f>priee.” 
Such was the conversation, at which the li^e "fa n 
" Shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff.” 

Yet notwithstanding all this Haydon conti¬ 
nued to agitate for Government coimniesioiu 
for the furtherance of'Miigb art and when 

2112 
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IVtr. Lambton senstblj asked who were to be 
Folectcd, and who were to judgei the modest 
man of genius tlius journalises— 

« HATDOM*B OriNlON OF niMSBLF. 

I think myself the man, and I would venture to pre* 
diet that, if the books were open for the public to write 
the name of the man they think most capable of con- 
dvetinK a great system of art, Ilaydon would pteponde- 
rate fifty to one. 1 can only say, that * Dentatus,’ in Italy, 
w'culd have given me employment the rest of my life, 
and posterity will think so. 

Ilaydon's income was, upon the average^ 
about a thousand a year, yet he never could 
pay his wacor-ratc or his landlord, was always 
being taken in execution, and wns at least once 
a-week in the City “upon cash matters—cursed 
cash matters.” llis sentiments were as fine as 
iliose of Joseph Suiface, and his prayers were 
as fervent as those of that gentleman in “ Gil 
Bias,” who petitioned importunately that a 
good rich traveller might be sent into the wood 
where he kept his amhuscadc.^f^^en he got 
cleared of liis debts hy the Insolvent Court, or 
by public subscription, or liy calling his credi¬ 
tors together, he made multitudes of fine re¬ 
jections, but never in a single instance a re¬ 
solve to live for the future within his means. 
[Je was always, life through, buying those six 
squares of Windsor soap. Mr. Dickens is not 
accustomed to underdraw his diameters; but 
Macauber must be put under a microscope to 
become a Haydon. This is the stylo— 

Header, you see that 1 always trusted in God. This 
day 1 received 75f. from Miller the Liverpool mer¬ 
chant, SiC. &c. 

It is evident in ^every page, that Haydon 
thought it a faith to be proud of, when he 
squandered and promised, and sat quietly down 
“trusting in God” to fill his pockets and pay 
Jtis debts. It was no doubt in pursuance of 
this “faith” that he induced his pupils to ac¬ 
cept accommodation bills fui^him. 

When in the hands of a lawyer, if I wanted time, * Get 
another name,'was the reply. As I wished for secrecy, 

I asked these young men ... I relied on the honour 
and enthusiam of my pupils. 

Of course these bills were not met. 

Bewick hoisted the enemy’s eolour at once; not so 
Lance, Chalfield, Tatham, or the Landseers. JiOnce’s 
friends advanced 1251., Landseer's father 70/., say SO/., 
Chalfield paid im his premium 210/. They all rallied, 
but too late. 

Again, * 

Awoke with 39/. to pay, and only eight sovereigns in 
my anuff-box, where 1 always kept my money. I 
trusted and frayed Before twelve I received 20/., 
then 15/. 15a. on a commission from Sir John Ilan- 
mer, and 4/. As. came by post from Bath, for a proof 
alter letters, making up the money. 

Another, 

Bennoch and Tweotyman advanced 100/. on my 
sketch of George IV, visiting Waterloo; so I have only 
cot. 402.4«. 6d. to make up. 1 trust, where 1 have al¬ 


ways trusted, and shall never trust in vain. How grate¬ 
ful 1 am! 

“ Faith” and “ gratitude” like this do more 
harm to real religion than the blasphemies of a 
whole hell of atheists. 

There are a thousand entries such as this— 

Called on my dear friend Kemp, who helped me to 
get over the difficulties which harrassed me. Thank 
God! 

The next is familiar to every reader. 

1 bad written to Sir Robert Feel, Duke of Beaufort, 
and Lord Brougham, saying I had a heavy sum to pay. 
Who answered first? 

« Sir—1 am sorry to hear of your continual embarras?:- 
meiits. From a limited sum which is at my disposal, 
1 send, as a contribution towards your relief from those 
embarrossmeuts, the sum of 50/. 

** I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Robert Peel.” 

What a sad list of importunities pushed be¬ 
yond all bounds does the following paragraph 
disclose— 

Mackenzie gave me an order; Lord Carlisle sent mo 
5/.; Stanley refused; Feel declined; the Queen Dow¬ 
ager declined; the Duchei^ of Kent never replied; 
the Duke of Devonshire called and gave me a commis¬ 
sion. 

We have passed over Haydon's quarrel with 
the Academy, his letters in the Kxumwevy his 
Reform letters to the Times^ and his lectures. 
Those whom these matters can inte?‘est will 
seek tlioir details in the volumes. We tread 
silently past the closing scene, where the sui¬ 
cide sits with the pistm and the razor within 
reach, finishing the twenty-sixth volume of his 
Journal, and inditing a will “In thaname of 
Jesus Christ!” Let us hope and believe that, 
at a still later moment than this, 

lie mercy sought, and mercy found, 

and let us shut the door upon the hapless 
wretch. 

Wc have done with the painter, but not 
with the memoir writer. In ihU capacity 
Haydon may yet be known to posterity — 
other selections from the twenty-six volumes 
may yet he welcomed—and the author of for¬ 
gotten pictures may yet rank, if not with Ho¬ 
race Walpole, at least with Ilorcshy, Dodding- 
ton, and Wraxull. 

After what we have already written, wc 
fear to enter upon the wide held that remains 
unreaped; yet a criticism of this work must be 
very incomplete, if it convey no impression of 
the autobiographer’s power in describing the 
literary and political notables of his time. 

f> 

JEFFREY. 

Called on Jeffrey, and found him preparing to have 
his face cast. Breakfast was ready, and friends be^n 
to drop in. In spite of all efforts to conceal it, he was 
pleased at having his face cast before others. Can it be 
possible that critics should be liable to the weaknesses of 
human nature? Sidney Smith came in the most play- 
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ful impudent careless cassock 1 erer met. Mrs Jeffrey 
and another Scotch lady vere with us; and Sidney 
Smith began playfully to plague them, by afleciing to 
agree with them, giriog in to all their little prejudices, 
sympathizing with all their little gricTaiices, and banter¬ 
ing all their little nonsenses, m a way the most agroeablo 
and amusing. I saw that be was drawing them out fur 
material, for a good story for the evening, and capital ma¬ 
terials he had. 

By this time Jeffrey's coat was off, his chin towelled, 
his face greased, the plaster ready, and the ladies watch¬ 
ing crery thing with the most intense interest. 

Idrs. Jeffrey began to look anxious. The preparations 
for casting a faco are something like thoso for cutting off 
a man's head. Not liking to seem too fond before others, 
she fidgettedin her seat, aud at last settled on the sofa, 
with her smelling-bottle barely visible, grasped tightly in 
her hand. The plaster was now brought, a spoonful 
taken up, Jeffrey ordered to keep his mouth close aud 
bis nerves firm, and the visitors to be quiet. Sidney 
iSinitb was dying with laughter, and kept trying to make 
Jeffrey laugh, but it would not do. When his face was 
completely covered, up jumped Sidney, mock heroically, 
exclaiming, **There's immortality! but God keep mo 
from such a mode of obtaining ib” Unfortunately, 
Jeffrey's uostrils were nearly blocked up, breathing be¬ 
came difficult, his nerve gave way, and the mould was 
obliged to bo jerked off aud broken. So much for this 
attempt at immortality. 

KOOttK AND WOUDSWONTB. 

Mot Moore at dinner, and spent a very pleasant three 
hours, lie told his stories with a hit-or-miss air, as if 
accustomed to people of rapid apprehension. It being 
asked at Paris who they would have as a godfather for 
Rothschild's child, Talleyrand," said a Frenchman. 
** Fourquoi, Monsieur T' ** Parcequil est le moins Chtk» 
ticn possible." 

Moore is a delightful, gay, voluptuous, refined, natu¬ 
ral creature, infinitely more unaffected than Wordsworth, 
not blunt and uncultivated like Chantrey, or bilious aud 
shivering like Campbell. No affectation, but a true, re¬ 
fined, delicate, frank poet, with sufficient air of the world 
to prove his fashion, sufficient hom^ty of manner to 
shew fasliiotf has not corruptcil bis native taste, making 
allowance for prejudices instead of condemning them, by 
which he seemed to have none himself, never talking of 
his own works, from intense consciousness that everybUly 
else did; while Wordsworth is always talking of his own 
productions, from apprehension that tliey are not enough 
matter of conversation. Men must not be judged too 
hardly: success or failure will either destroy or better 
tho finest natural parts. Unless one hod heard Moore 
tell the above story of Talleyrand, it would have been im¬ 
possible to conceive tlio air of half-suppressed impudence, 
tho delicate, light-horso canter of phrase with wbich the 
words floated out of his sparkling Anacreontic inoutli. 

One day Wordsworth, at a large party, leaned forward 
Bt a moment of silence, and said, " Davy, do you know 
die reason 1 published my * WbiLo Doe' in quarto T* 
** No," said Davy, slightly blusliing at the attention this 
awakened. ** To express my own opinion of it," replied 
Wordsworth. 

Once 1 was walking with Wordsworth in Pall Mall. 
We ran into Christie's, where there was a very good copy 
of tho ** Transfiguration," which he abused through thick 
and thin. In tho corner stood the group of ** Cupid and 
Psyche kissing." After looking some time, he turned 
round to me with an expression 1 shall never forget, and 
said?**The Devils!" 

HA2LITT. 

But in coming round he met me, and, holding out Ins 
two cold fingers, sud, ** Bjr God, Sir, it is a victory 
went away, and wrote a capital criticism in the Homing 
ChronicU. What a singular compound diis man was of 


malice, candour, cowardice genius, purity, vice, demo¬ 
cracy, and conceit! 

Is this gratitude for the capital cmicism, or 
hatred for one who was far too great a man to 
join the little mob of bclicTCi's in llaydon 7 

• * 

liOWfi. 

Saw Sir Hudson Lowe to-day in the streets. Michdi 
and an Italian had stopped me. Micholi's friend had 
sailed witk him, and knew him. Wo all walked by, then 
turned, and had a d~-d good stare. He turned and 
looked fiercely at us, and gave us a good opportunity by 
crossing. A meaner face no assassin ever had. It an¬ 
swered Napoleon's description to a T. 

WKLLIKQTOK AMD JIBLBOD&KK. 

Attended Irisli Church debate in the Loid's closely, 
and with great advantage to tlio picture. 

The Duke spoke well, and without hesitation. There 
was a manly lionour about his air; aud when ho read a 
quotation, to see him deliberately take out bis glasses and 
put them on was extremely interesting, lie enforces 
what he says with a bend of his lierui, striking bis hand 
forcibly, and as if convinced, on tho papers. He finished, 
and, to iny utter astouiblimcnt, up started Ijord Mel¬ 
bourne liko an artillery rocket. Ho began in a fury. 
His language flowed out like fire. He made sucli palpable 
bits, that be floored the Duko of Wellington as if he had 
shot him. But tho moment the stimulus was over, bis 
habitual apathy got a-head. Ho stammered, hemmed, 
and hawed. But it was tlie most pictorial exhibition of 
the night. He waved bis white hand with tho natural 
grace of Talma, expanded his broad chest, looked right at 
his adversary like a handsome lion, and grappled him 
with the grace of Paris. 

* TUB BYBON MANUSCHIPT. 

Called on Leslie in tho nioruing. Talked of Byron. 
Rogers said Moore had scarcely read bis (Byloii's) ma¬ 
nuscript ; that he was occupied, and lent it about; that 
the women read the worst parts, and told them with ex¬ 
aggeration that Moore got frightened ut hearing it 
abused, and burnt it without ever having read it through. 
Irving told Leslie lie had read a part, and there was ex¬ 
quisite humour, though it could not all have been pub¬ 
lished. 

Bclgravo Hopner told me that ho had read it, and it 
ought to have Wn burnt. 

But it would have been justice to have heard what 
Byron could say about his marriage, and now my Lady 
has it all her own way.* 

MADAME DE 9TAKL AND CmRRIPQK. 

liCslie said Culeridgo and Madame de St.ael met, each 
furious talkers. Coleridge would talk. The next day 
site was asked how she liked Coleridge. “ For a mono* 
logue," said she, “ excellent; but as to a dialugim-^ 
go^ heavens !’* ^ 

This reminds us of a current anecdote of a 
very celebrated living conversationist. Aftir 
an eveninf; at Flollund Housc^ S^gdney Smith 

walked homewards with a friend. " M- 

was very great to-night,” remarked the name¬ 
less friend. “ Yes,” replied the witty church- 
man, ** there were occasional flashes of silence 
that were supremely refreshing.” 

Here is a 

COBONATION ANECDOTB. 

1 i^nt an hour last week with my old friend Sir Tlio- 
nas Hammond, who amused me as ntnal. Ho said ho 
knew the late king sent a messenger to Cliarlcs X., aud 
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told him, if ho Insisted on forcing religion down the throats 
of the people, his governmeut would be oTerturued. 
Charles replied that no government could subsist with¬ 
out religion. 

JIp told me an anecdote of the late King, which illus¬ 
trates the * apsides' of a coronation. 'When the bishops 
wL-ic ifisUng the King and doing hom^e, and the music 
v as roaring, the Uishup of Oxford (whom they used to call 
Mother Somebody) approached and kissed the King. The 
King said, Thank'c, my dear.*' This is exactly like 
him. b 

A propos of asides” we cannot refrain 
from a couple of anecdotes of our own. 

Not many years since, we were standing at 
the door of the House of Lords, when the ses¬ 
sion was about to be opened by the Queen in 
person, and the Lord Chancellor of that day 
advanced, full robed, and in magnificent pro¬ 
cession. By bis side, but out of the proces¬ 
sion, tripped two of his Lordship's nearest rela¬ 
tions ; and as he walked into tlio House he 
whispered into the ear of one of them some 
remark heard only by the lady. The reply, 
however, was distinctly audible to every by¬ 
stander : it was, “ Bah! comme tu es bete.*’ 

Such a man, in such a robe, in such a wig, 
and with such a mace, in all his pride and 
pomp of state! and a pretty woman can find 
it in her little iconoclastic soul to call him 
Mte, and he laughs good-humouredly, and 
sef'ms to enjoy the epithet! What a conquest 
of human affections over perriwigs and spangled 
dresses! 

The o^cr relates to the same great lawyer 
and powerful statesman. Many of our readers, 
perhaps, have witnessed the ceremony of bring¬ 
ing up bills from the House of Commons to the 
House of Lords. The Commons advance with 
a succession of bows, the Lord Chancellor 
meets them bowing his wig to his knees, the 
clerks of the House and the Masters in Chan¬ 
cery bow more gravely than mandarins, and as 
frequently. Upon the occasion to which we 
now allude, the Timen of ithe morning had 
announced that the Chancellor's lady had 
presented him with a daughter, and it was no¬ 
torious that he would have preferred a male 
heir. The renowned Billy Holmes represented 
the Commons, and .he brought up a bill to 
enable some country squire to grant leases of 
his settled estates. Advancing with the three 
ceremonial bows, the great ** whipper in ” pre¬ 
sented the hill, saying, in a loud tone, My 
Lord, a bifl to enable—then dropping his 
voice to a whisper—*^you to have only male 
children.” The Lord Chancellor took the bill, 
bowed with imposing dignity, and replied. 
« You be d—d." 

About five persons heard the asides the 
rest of the spectators were much edified by the 
grave ceremonial. 

But wc must hurry on, and turn to Hay- 
don's account of the interviews he obtained 


with the Reformers ofl832, while he was paint¬ 
ing his picture of the ** Reform Banquet.’* 

Many of these men are still utterly unknown 
to their contemporaries. Lord Grey has his 
proper place in men’s memories, but Lord 
Melbourne is entirely unappreciated; Peel is 
not fully understood; O'Connell is but a burly 
outline; Lord Althorpe, Coke, and Byng are 
but names to the present generation ; Burdett 
cannot be judged; Brougham, Lansdowne, 
and Lord John Russell are still living, acting 
men, and long, long years we hope will yet 
elapse before either of them may b^ome sub¬ 
jects of biography. But upon those first 
named we could write many a page, and cite 
many an anecdote, were we limitless in the 
New Quarterly. Haydou saw and talked 
with, and bored all these men, and begged or 
borrowed of most of them. Moreover, he 
wrote down all he saw. 

Lord Grey appeared to Haydon to be 
fine, amiable, venerable, vain man.” There 
are several entries that prove his amiability, 
but none that shew his vanity. Thus, on the 
Istof May 1835, we read, ** Lord Grey’s help 
to-day has secured mo from immediate ruin, 
and, under the blessing of Providence, 1 will 
get through;” but for the vanity we must re¬ 
cur to the painter. Lord Grey had unwittingly 
brought Haydon into contact with an engraver 
at Lord Althorpe’s house. 

What had I in coniinon with an enj^aver. lot him be 
ever so eminent ? I was there by Ijord Grey's desire, 
and as bis representative, and I ought to have been 
treated with marked distinction. However, 1 have a 
scales ^ 

Those noblemen who come to me, 

Those who oblige me tu come to ^em, 

And thoso who do nut sit at all, 
shall all be represented according to their respective ami¬ 
abilities. 

Veiy conscientious, and exceedingly “high 
art” this, and grateful withal! 

chaales fox IK A Dusn. 

Mr. Coke came late, and a most dolightfhl sitting ho 
gavo me. He is full of reminiscences. He told mo a 
story of Charles Fox. One night, at Brookes*, he made 
some remark on government powder, in allusion to some¬ 
thing that happened. Adams considered it a reflection, 
and sent Fox a cliallenge. Fox went out and took his 
station, giving a full front. Fitzgerald said, ** You must 
stand sideways.*' Fox said, ** Why, I am os thick one 
way as the other." ^^Fire" was ^ven. Adams fired: 
Fox did not; and when they said he must, he said, ** I *11 
be d—d if I do: I have no quarrel." They then advanced 
to shake hands. Fox said, ** Adams, you *d have killed 
me, if it had not been government powder." The ball hit 
him in the groin, and fell into his broechet. 

Haydon could not have caught his idea of 
Lord John Russell’s “marked inflexibility of 
purpose” from Moore—whose very opposite 
opinion upon this matter we noticed in our last 
Number, This difference between the estimate 
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of Lord John Russeirs firmncBS by Moore and 
Haydon should make iis cautious in too rea¬ 
dily adopting the opinion of any siugle contem¬ 
porary. 

LORD JOHN BUSSELL. 

Lord John Russell sat to-day. Ho did not say 
much. There is a marked inflexibility of purpose about 
his head. He was pleased with the picture, and thought 
I ought to place the more prominent characters conspi¬ 
cuously. Lord Lansdowue dilfered. Ho thought, liow- 
ever improperly placed the company were, 1 ought to 
be strictly correct as to the first Hue, since the picture 
was to bo an historical record. 1 was much gratified by 
tho honour of his visit. 

THE STATBSNAN AND THE ARTIST. 

November 19</i.~Saw Lord Grey, who was sitting 
Quietly by the fire reading papers. When I came to tho 
aoor (>ol. Grey was talking to Lord Essex. Lord Essex 
saw mo, and said, ** 1 have nearly persuaded Lord Holland 
to sit." 

It would bo a pity if such a strenuous advocate of 
reform should bo out. 

I sent in my name and was admitted. Iiord Grey 
was looking tho essence of mildness. He seemed disposed 
for a chat. In my eagerness to tdl him all ho wanted 
to know, 1 sprung up on my cliair, and began to explain, 
bending my fist to enforce my argument. lA>Td Grey 
looked at me with a mild peacefulness of expression, as 
if regarding a bit of gunpowder he had admitted to dis¬ 
turb his thoughts. Now I should have sat still, and 
cliatted quietly, for that is what he wanted—to ^ re¬ 
lieved by gentle talk. Dut ho b^an to talk to mo 
a^ut tho picture, and touched a sensitive spring. 1 
blazed away, made arrangements for his sitting next 
week, and took my leave. 

I came in like a shot, talked like a congreve-rocket, 
and was off like an arrow, leaving Iiord Grey for five 
minutes not quite sure if it was all a dream. How 
delightfully he looked by the fire! What a fine subject 
he would make in his omcial occupation! 

LORD BROUQHAH. 

__ His eye 

is as fine as any eye 1 ever saw. It is like a lion's 
watching for prey. It is a clear grey, the light vibrating 
at the bottom of tho iris, and the cornea shining, silvery, 
ami tense. I never before bad the opportunity of exa¬ 
mining Brougham’s face with tlie scrutiny of a painter, 
and 1 am astonished at that extraordinary eye.^, 

THE DUKE OP SUSSEX. ' 

March 23df.—Duke of Sussex sat ufftfably. 1 never 
saw any thing like it. Ho exceeds all my sitters for 

f atience and quiet. There ho sat smoking and talking. 

felt quite easy, and sketched with more ease than I 
ever did before. He talked on all subjects. I hit him, 
aud he was pleased. No interruption whatever took 
place. 

25/A.—Finished tho Duke of Sussex till he comes. 
There is literally as mneh difierence between a royal 
person and a mere nobleman as between a nobleman 
and a mere ple^ian. Such is the effect of breeding aud 
habit. 

LOUD PLUNKETT. 



at the candles, ** Tbat*8 bad wax.'* **Why,Sir?'* soldi. 

Because there is too much snuff; no good was has 
any.** 

DANIEL O'CONNEI.L. 

February 22rf.—A very interesting day. At twelve 
I went to O'Cunneirs, and certainly his appearance was 
very different from what it is in tho House of ComykSitf*. 
It was on the whole hilarious and good-natured. But 
there was a cunning look. He has an eye like a weasel. 
Light seemed hanging at the bottom, aud he looked out 
with a s^rchiiig ken, like Brougham something, but 
nut with his depth of insight. 

I was first shewn into his private room. A shirt 
hanging by the tire, a hand-glass tied to the vrindow-bolt, 
papers, hats, brushes, wet towels, and dirty shoes, gave 
intimation of **Dear Iroiund.” After a few moments 
O’Connell rolled iu in a morning gown, a loose black 
handkerchief tied round his neck, God knows ];ow, a wig, 
and a foraging cap bordered with gold lace. As a spe¬ 
cimen of character, ho Itegau, ** Mr. Haydon, you and I 
must understand eacli othor about this picture. They 
say I must pay for this likeness.** Not at all, Sir.’* 
This is tho only thing of the sort that has happened to 
me. He sat down aud I sketched him. 

March Dr.—O’Comiell lias a head of great sentiment 
and power, but yet cunning. Tho instant ho came iu ho 
luokM at the picture, ana said, ** Ah, there’s Stanley,'* 
with a smile I never yet saw on his countenance; ** Mel¬ 
bourne, Graliam, Russell; Grey, but too handsome; 
Althorp, tho bitterest enemy of Ireland, but he shall 
never legislate for her." 

O'Connell was in great good humour, and 1 begged 
him to give me a history of his early life. He did so 
immniiately; explained tlicir first meeting to consider 
tho grievances of Catholics; their being interrupted by a 
company of soldiers, &c. Ac. 1 ho poetical way in which 
ho drtscribed tho crashing of the muskets on tho stones at 
** Order aifhs" was characteristic. 

« ♦ » « 

He told me some capital stories. Some great big Irish 
counsellor said to Curran, ** If you go on so I 'll put you 
ill my pocket." “By God, if you do," said Currati, 
“you’ll nave more law in >our pocket than over you bad 
in your head." 

Upon my word," I said, *'you take up more time in 
tho llouso than yon ought." “Wo can’t help it," said 
O’Connell. “ Don’t you think the Irish people barba¬ 
rous?" said I. O’Connell was shaken, and ho tried to 
explain why they wore not, but did not succeed. O'Con¬ 
nell spoke of bim^cif with great candour. Ho said, 
“ How couhl the Government expect, after the character 
find publicity I gainecFby emancipation, I could rclapso 
into a poor barrister ? HSmau vanity would not per¬ 
mit it." 

This last parngruph reads like an invention. 
The painter could hardly have ventured the 
impertinence, and O’Cunnell was quite incapa¬ 
ble of the frankness,^ 

There are many ‘entries of interviews. with 
Lord Melbourne. That nobleman, so exqui¬ 
sitely sensitive to the ludicrous, seems to have 
amused himself with tlie idiosyncrdcies of Hay¬ 
don, and to have used him as a study. 


27fA.—Lord Plunkett sat very amiably and quietly. 
He has an arch humour. ** When do you sketch O’Cun- 
neli?” said one of his daughters. “ There is ooo thing," 
said Lord Plunkett, “ if yon could take liis hood entirely 
off, you would do great good to society.** 

Lord Plunkett smd “ You have put-between the 

candles. I’ll lay my life he would be thinking of the 
expense of so much wax.’* I thought 1 should have died 
with laughing, because — actually said, as ho looked 


LORD MEl.nOUENB. 

Lord Melbourne (says Mr. Taylor) being now at the head 
of the adniiiiistration, Ua\ don availed himself of bis easy 

f ood-humour aud acccssib'le habits to urge on him, as he 
ad done on his predecessors for twenty years, the duty of 
providing public employincut for artists. But the cliarm- 
iug insouciatice of Lord Melbuuruo was worse than the 
most frigid formality of any of bis predocesson. He was 
always ready to listen when Haydon talked, but as to 
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impressing him with any sense of the importance of the 
subject! Here is one example, out of many, of these 
c'mvrsrsations between the pleasant Minister and the pas¬ 
sionate painter:— 

Sr.ptembfr2Uh .—Called on Ix)rd Melbourne; wasTery 
glad to see him and ho mo. We had a regular set-to 
.'»boiit art. I went on purpose. 1 said, Fur twenty-live 
yeal^ I have l)ecn at all tbo Lords of the 'I'reasury with¬ 
out effect. I'fae first Lord who has courage to establish 
a system for the public cucouragcmcnt of high art will be 
remembered with gratitude by the English iiepple." He 
'‘said, “What d’ye want?’* “2000/. a yearV* “Ah,’* 
said T/)rd Melbourne, shaking his head and looking with 
his arch eyes, “God help thoMinistor that meddle with 
art.’* “Why, my Lord?” “He will got the whole 
Academy on his back.** “ I have had them on mine, 
who am not a ministor and a nobleman, and here I am. 
You say the Government is poor: you voted 10,000/. for 
the Poles, and 20,000/. for tho Euphrates.*’ “ I was 
against 10,000/. for the Pules. These things only bring 
over more refugees," said Lord Melbourne. “ What about 
the Euphrates ?*’ “ Wliy, my liord, to try if it bo navi- 

f able. and all the world knows it is not.” Then Jx)rd 
frlhourno turned round, fuil of fun, and said, “ Drawing 
is no use; it is an obstruction to genius. Correggio could 
not draw, lleynolds could not draw.” “ Ah, my Lord, I 
SCO where you have been lately.” llien ho rubbed his 
hands, and laughed again. “ Now, lA)rd Melbourne,” 
said I, at the iKittom of that love of fun you know you 
have a mine of solid sense. You know the beautiful 
letter you wrote me. Do let us have a regular couver- 
sation. The art will go out.’* “ Who is there to paint 
pictures?” saidhe. Myself, Hilton, and Etty,” “ Etty! 
why ho paints old ——said Lord Mclbourno. “Well, 
come on Sunday at eleven.” 

Novcmfurr U//t.—Sent down in tho morning to know if 
Lord Mclbourno could see me. He sent me back word 
he would receive mo at one. At one I called, and saw 
him. '1 he following dialogue ensued:—“ Well, my Lord, 
have you seen my petition to vou ?” “ I have.” “ Have 
you road it ?” “ Yes.” “ M^ell, what do you say to it ?” 
He afl'ceted to be occupied, and to road a letter. I said, 
**What answer docs your Lordship give ? What argu¬ 
ment or refutation have you?” “ why, we do not mean 


to have pictures. We mean to have a building with all 
the simplicity of the ancients.** ** Well, my Lord, what 
public building of the ancients will you point out without 
pictures ? I fear, Lord Melbourne, since I first saw you, 
you are corrupted. You meet Acadamecians at Holland 
House. I am sure you do.*' He looked archly at me, 
and rubbed his hands. “ I do. I meet Calcott. He is 
a good fellow.” “ Good enough; but an Academieian.*' 
“ Ha, ha,” said Lord Melbourne. “Now, my Lord, do 
be serious.” “ Weil, I am: Calcott says he disapproves 
of tiie system of patrons taking up young men to tne in¬ 
jury of the old ones ; giving tiicm two or three commis¬ 
sions, and letting them die in a workhouse.” “ But if 
young men are never to be taken up, how oro they to 
become known ? But to return. Look at Guizot. He 
ordered four great pictures to commemorate tho barri¬ 
cades for tho Government. Why will not the Goveru- 
meut do that hero ? Wliat is the reason. Lord Melbourne, 
that no English Minister is aware of the importance of 
art to the manufactures and wealth of the country? I 
will tell you, my J.iord: you want tutors at the Univer¬ 
sities.” I was ^ing on, talking eagerly, with my hand 
up. At that moment the dour opened, and in stalked 
luord Brougham. Ho held out his two fingers, and said, 
“Howd’ye do, Mr. Haydon?” While I stood looking 
staggered, Ijord Melhonrne glanced at mo, and said, ** I 
wum yon good morning.” I bowed to both and took my 
leave. 

I cannot make out Lord Melbourne, but I fear he is 
as insincere as the rest. 

We cannot conclude without an acknow¬ 
ledgment of tho manly taste with which the 
editor has performed his portion of these vo¬ 
lumes. We do not, of course, a^ree with him 
in his great admiration of tlie head of Lazarus, 
but we thoroughly coincide in every thing else 
he has said; and we especially thank him for 
having utterly repudiated the office of apologist 
for the vices, follies, or claims to genius of this 
Benjamin Haydon. 
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THE APOLOGY FOR SIR HUDSON LOWE. 

Th€ History of the Cajttivity Napoleon at St. Helena, fram the Letters and JoumaHs of 
the late Sir Hudson Lowe. By William Forsyth, M.A, 3 Vols. 8vo. Murray, 1863, 


On the 16th of July 1815 Xapolcon was 
received on board the ** Bellerophon,” On 
the thirty-drst the letter of Lord Melville was 
read to General liuonaparle, announcing his 
future destination. On the lotli of October 
in the same year the “ Northumlierland ar¬ 
rived at St. Helena, On the 6th May 1821 
the captive dieil. 

To nil up the details of tlic events marked 
by these dates, Mr. Forsyth has compiled the 
work before us. 

Nothing but a very enthusiastic abstract 
love of truth could induce any one to i*esusci- 
tate a controversy so old, so stale, and so ex¬ 
hausted, as is that upon the* treatment of 
Napoleon. Every one rt'sident upon the island, 
except only Sir Hudson Lowe, has written 
his own account of what occuired then). The 
French have a formed conviction that their 
captive emperor wiis tortured to death by petty 
aiinoyaiices, small discomforts, and constant 
insults. Tlie English had, before Mr. Forsyth 
opened his defence, an almost equally settled 
persuasion that the piisoner wus undignified 
and querulous, insensible to such kindness as 
a gaoler could shew, and ever upon the watch 
for grievances. But while the French can 
speak and write of Sir Hudson Lowe only us 
a vul^r rufiian, the English believed him to 
have been a zealous ofiicer, but a splenetic and 
ungentle man, ill chosen for liis office, and 
unfitted to its delicate duties, yet not unwilling 
to treat his captive as courteously as he could 
M'ith security. The Whigs of 1820 used to 
declaim about the sufferings of Napoleon, as 
though be had been a martyr—“ with a thief- 
catcher ferreting his dirty finen, harrassed by 
a hideous complaint, and tortured by insults.^' 
The French of the present day represent him 
in their writings and upon their stage as op¬ 
posing a calm dignity to all the outrage and 
petty persecutions of a mean-minded tyrant. 
History, however, was gradually accumulating 
the atoms tliat went to make up a decision, 
and was gradually amving at the conclusion 
that Napoleon was treat^ with no greater 
severity than was absolutely necessary for the 
object proposed—impossibility of evasion—but 
that these precautions might have been dis- 
gui^ with more tact, and conducted with more 
delicacy, than they were by Sir Hudson Lowe. 

This conclusion is not fortified by the very 
elaborate apology now put forth by Mr. For¬ 
syth; for that gentleman, although he dis¬ 
claims the character of a partisan, has, perhaps 


unwittingly, fallen into tlie tone and manner 
of an advocate. Never, surely, did an author 
so deceive himself os to the tone of his work « 
as Mr. Fomyth Ims done. There is not a book 
in the language which dis[)lays a more laborious 
subtletv, a mo]*e constantly-sustained bending 
of small facts towards a foregone conclusion, 
or a more manifest contempt for the understand¬ 
ing of its readers. It is Just such a case as a 
bold advocate might venture before a Parlia^ 
mentary Committee, or as a barrister might 
address to a jury while the jud^ is out of 
Court. The abuse of O’Meara is overdone, 
and the proofs against him overstated: the 
little Court at Lorigwood is, it is tnie, shewn 
to have been guilty of constant prevarication 
and a good deal of lying; the deposed em- 

f >eror is convictetl of a hundi'cd acts of petu- 
ance at times when contemptuous submission 
would have been more majestic; and the whole 
band of Sir Hudson’s prisoners arc seen en- 
giigcd in a constant conspiracy to magnify 
tlieir grievances, in order to mortify their gaoler 
and to gain for themselves sympathy in Eu¬ 
rope. All* this, if not very dignified, is riot 
very startling. It was Napoleon’s business to 
get away from the island if he could; it was 
Lowe’s duty to keep him there; and these two 
objects were much too conflicting to render a 
good undemtanding between the emperor and the 
baronet very easy to be kept up by the latter. 

To those who have read the works of 
O’Meara and Las Cases these three bulky 
volumes will afford nothing new, except a 
lengthy and tedious amplification of the topics 
there discussed; a deduce, sometimes successful 
and sometimes very unsatisfactory, of the 
charges brought against the governor; constant 
abuse of O’Meara; and a secn^t coriespondence 
between O’Meara and Mr, Croker, now lor 
the first time brought to light. This last topic 
is one of very great intei’est, and is worthy of 
a much more impartiaf conshlcration than that 
bestowed upon it by Mr. Forsyth. 

In his “ Voice fi'om St. Hmcna ” O’Meara 
says he had the following conversAtion with 
Napoleon :—“ Napoleon asked, ‘ Are you to be 
my surgeon, or surgeon d*une gaUre} and 
are yon expected to report what you observe 
or near V I answered, * I am your surgeon, 
and not a spy, and one in whom I hope you 
may place confidence: 1 am not surgeon d^une 
ga&re, nor do I consider it imperative on me 
to report any thing which is not contrary to 
my allowance as a British officer, Ac.* ” 
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Two years luter^ in his report of a conTcr- 
sation with Lowe, O'Meara tells us, that when 
Sir Hudson Lowe said to him he did not think 
a {>crson under a pledge to Nai>olcon Buona¬ 
parte ought to be received into company, he 
*"V;p}ied, “ 1 was under no other pledge to Na¬ 
poleon than one which was tacitly understood 
in every society of gentlemen.” 

Mr. Forsyth insists that one of tjiese state¬ 
ments must l>c false. We do not think so. If 
wc are to trust O'Meara’s statement (“ Voice,” 
vol. i. p. 47), Napoleon said to him, *'A11 I 
want of you is to act os a galant uomo, and 
as you would do were you surgeon to Loi^ St. 
Vincent. I do not mean to bind you to silence, 
or to prevent you from repeating any havardatje 
you may hear me say ; but 1 want to prevent 
you from allowing yourself to be cajoled and 
made a spy of, unintentionally on your part, 
by this governor.” This seems to us to amount 
to exactly that tacit understanding which 
O’Meara mentioned. 

So far as the governor was concerned, 
O’Meara nppeara to have acU'd prop<Tly. He 
told him indifferent mattei's, but utterly refused 
to answer interrogations, or to be used as a 
montonj or spy. Sir Hudson Lowe was much 
enraged, turned him out of his room, and 
threatened to expel him the island Mr. For¬ 
syth thinks his hero was right, but he takes 
what we think a most unfair and efbn unjusti¬ 
fiable advantage of the mere verbal discrepancy 
between the accounts given by O’Meara of his 
understanding with Nanohion. O’Meara re¬ 
lates the scene thus: My refusals to disclose 
Napoleon’s conversations caused me to be 
treated in an outrageous manner. The gover¬ 
nor followed me out of the room, vociferating 
after me in a frantic manner, and carried his 
gestures so far as to menace me with personal 
violence,” Lowe’s account, in his despatch 
home, is not very different, although he, of 
course, omits the toneof voice and the gestures.* 
Mr. Forsyth’s commentary is as follows ;— 
o’kbaba's tledoe to napoleon. 

The intmiev thoa briefly alluded to, and summarily 
dismiss^ deseires a fuller notice. It was not to be 
expected that O'Meara would give a faithful account of 
it. He miffht, indeed, with^no greater dishonesty than 
he has exhibited diroughout his book, have garbled it to 
•uit his purpose; but it was more conTcnient not to at¬ 
tempt any detail of a conversation which covered him 
with disgralCe. For he confessed to the governor on that 
occasion, after much hesitation, and with great reluctance, 
that notwithstanding his frequent spontaneous communi¬ 
cations to himself, and his scries of g^siping and garru¬ 
lous letters to Mr. Finlaison, from May Ifllfl to I)kem- 
ber 1817, a period of nearly twenty months, be wu, 
during the whole of that period, under a pled^ to Na¬ 
poleon not to reveal the conversations that passM between 
them, unless they related to his escape! 

* The disputes between O'Meara and the governor 
will be found detailed in the correspondence printed 
in the Appendix to Mr. Forsyth’s second volume, p. 469. 


Major Gorrequer was desired by the governor to take a 
note of the expressions used by O'Meara, and he put 
them down in the following words 

** Mr. O'Meara says be pledged his word to Napoleon 
Bonaparte not to reveal the conversations that pamed 
between themselves, except they had a tondeuoy to his 
(Napoleon Bonaparte’s) escape, last May was a twelve- 
month." 

He then shewed O'Meara what he had written, who 
read it, and said it was what ho had expressed, and, if 
required, ho would give it in his own handwriting. The 
governor then said, “What, Sir! and you have thus 
pledg^ yourself without consulting me atout it, or even 
thinking proper to apprise me of it until now; and yon 
do not blush to avow it!" 

O’Meara answered, beg your pardon. Sir; I told 
you of it." This the governor immediately denied, and 
O'Meara did not {lersist in the assertion. 

Sir Hudson Lowe afterwards asked, “ If you engaged • 
your promise not to reveal aiu' thing that passed in con¬ 
versation between Napoleon uuuaparte and yourself, ex¬ 
cept what had a tendency to his escape, how come you to 
repeat to me all tliat you have mentioned of those con¬ 
versations which had no tendency whaterer to escape ?" 
He answered,^ Because you have asked me, and I thought 
they might be interesting to Government; but though I 
told you Bomo parts, I did not tell you all: besides, I 
thought 1 might in somo tUiup depart from it [*.e. Uio 
promise] without impropriety.' 

The governor said that a person who had made such a 
promise was not ht to remain in such a situation; and 
after, in warm language, pointing out the impropriety of 
his conduct, wliicli lie characterixed as dishonourable and 
uncandid towards Government and himself, he told him 
he did not wish him to remain in the house any longer^ 
and desired him to quit it. It will however, 1 think, 
be generally felt that O’Meara was more to blame for 
systematically violating his ]>roniiso, when once made, 
than for making it in the first instance. The promise 
miglit be an error of judgment; the breaking it was the 
deliberate breach of a solemn engagemeut. 

Now we submit that this is special pleading; 
and very bad special pk^ading. O’Meara had 
pledged hiinself to Napoleon not to act the spy 
upon him, and Napoleon had replied, “ 1 don’t 
bind you to sccrccy: rcjicut what gossip you 
please, but act like a man of honour.” There¬ 
fore O’Meara was quite right in repeating what 
gossip he thought unimportant, and also quite 
right in stating that he waa pledged to submit 
to no (|ucstioning. 

A further imputation remains. Although 
O’Meara did not play the spy for Lowe, did 
he not do so for Lowe’s masters ? Mr. For¬ 
syth continues thus:— 

On the 23d, O’Meara wrote a long letter to Sir 
Hudson Ixiwe, which is nowhere noticed in his printed 
works. The reason of this no doubt was, tliat it would 
have been very dilHcult to do so without revealing to the 
world that he had given the pledge of secrecy to Napo¬ 
leon which he so repeatedly violated. After saying that 
bis principle was “ to forget the conversations he held 
with his patients on leaving the room, nnless ai far as 
regarded his allegiance as a British officer to his sovereign 
and countryand that, if he had consented to report to 
the governor verbatim his conversations witli Boiyiparte, 
be would have acted “a most base and dishonourable 
part," and, in fact, been “ a spy,” and a “ moutonand 
that “ such conduct would cover his name with well- 
merited infamy, and render him unfit for the society of 
any man of honourbe thus proceeded to develope bis 
conception of the duties of bis omce 
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** He who, dothcd with the spedous garb of & phy* 

I sician, insiniiates himself into the confidence of his pa¬ 
tient, and ayails himself of the frequent opportunities and 
facilities which his situation necessarily presents of being 
near his person to wring, under the pretence of curing or 
alleriating his infinnitiM, and in tliat confidence which 
has been, from time immemorial, reposed by the sick in 
persons professing the healing art, disclosures of his pa¬ 
tients* sentiments, for the purpose of afterwards betraying 
them, descrresinust Justly to be branded wi^ the appella¬ 
tion of ** mouton.** 

To this sentence of condemnation upon the phys'ician 
who violate his trust no exception can ^ taken; and out 
of his own mouth shall O'Jdeara be Judged. We are 
lost in an\azoment at the effrontery of a man who could 
BO write after ho had deliberately, during the whole po- ' 
riod of bis residence at St. Helena, brokeu, not merely the 
implied agreement which, according to himself, tacitly 
subsist^ between the physician and bis patient, but his 
express promise to Napoleon. So far from ** forgetting 
conversations with his patients on leaving tbo room, he 
used to hurry to his apartments, where he was seen 
noting down in his journal all that had occurred. 

Moreover, he did not scruple afterwards to publish to 
the world the sayuigs of Napoleon, which he had heard 
from him solely through means of the access which lie 
bad to his privacy in the character of physician; and 
from time to time he sent off his narrative of conver¬ 
sations with the exile, of tho most confidential kind, to bis 
friend at tho Admiralty, to bo by that friend communi¬ 
cated to tho ministers of tho Crown; so that it was 
clear to demonstration that either he had constantly and 
deliberately been in the habit of violating it. And here 
it may l>e convenient to mention, that not long after¬ 
wards Sir Iluilsnn JiOwc was officially made acquainted 
with the fact that O’Meara continiicd to forward his 
letters to Mr. Finlai-son; for on the 23dof January IBIO 
Mr. Goulburii wrote thus to Sir Hudson I^owe :—** Lord 
Bathurst thinks it proper that you sliould be informed 
that this correspondence is still kept up ; and that it is so 
wiUi Ills lordship’s knowledge ; for as the letters received 
from l)r. O’Meara are regularly submitted to Tx>rd 
Bathurst’s pornsal, he has thought it advisable not to do 
an^ thing whicli, by driving Dr. O’Meara to seek another 
channel of correspondence, might deprive lx>rd Bathurst 
of the knowledge of its contents, aud of the objects witli 
which it is evident that his communications are mode.'* 

Now, albeit not accustomed to interfere in 
a quari'el between two Irishmen—for both 
O’Meara and Sir Hudson Lowe were natives 
of the emerald isle—we feel strongly im{)elled 
to take up the cudgels for the surgeon. 

In the first place, we must admit that he did 
write gossiping aud garrulous letters to Mr. 
Finlaison, and that he knew that the details 
therein given were intended for the amusement 
of the Princo Hegent and the English aristo¬ 
cracy. Mr. Wilson Croker (whose name, by 
some fatality, always crops out whenever any 
secret mine of official dirtiness is discovered 
about this time) appears to have been the insti¬ 
gator and manager of the correraondence. 

On the 3d July 1816 Mr. finlaisou writes 
to O’Meara thus:— 

** Tour letters of the 16th of March and 22d of April 
came duly to hand, and fumiihed a real feast to some 
very great folks here. I also received a letter from you on 
your first arrival, which was considered very intemting: 
not a line of any thing you have written to me since you 
■a-iiftii ever made public. The moment your letters 


came they were given te Mr. Crohert who considered them 
extremely interesting, and circulated copies among the 
cabinet ministers ; and ho desires me to assure you that 
they never have been, nor shall they ever hereafter be, 
seen by any other person. I conjecture, also, that your 
letters have ewn amused His Royal Jlighnsss the Prince 
Regent: they are written with Uiat discrimination, goo^s* 
sense, aud natveie^ that they could not foil to be acee^- 
able; and I am quite sure that they have done you a 
great deal of good at the Board, a proof of which is, that 
t.'aptain Hai^^ilton of tbo Havannah, and Sir £. Thom- 
borough, reported in a public letter that, a few hours 
after the ship’s arrival, a letter was inserted in the Ports¬ 
mouth paper about Bonaparte, and that it bad been 
traced that you were the author of it. Mr. Croker sent 
for mo, and desired mo to request you to be careful in 
rospcct to your private letters to any other person, as 
every thing now-a-days gets into tho papers; hut Jo me he 
repeated his hojtes that you would writs in fuU eor^fidenee, 
and in the utmost possibU detail, all the anecdotes you can 
jrick up, resting assured that none but the Government 
ever will see them, aud to them Uiey are and must ba 
extremely interesting, as shewing ffie personal fdingl of 
your great state prisoner.” 

Mr. FoTByth quotes no more of this letter, 
but we learn from one of the Governor’s des¬ 
patches tliat it concludes with a request to 
pi*ocurc a scrap of Bonaparte’s handwriting 
for Mr. Croker, “ and, on the whole, manifests 
a kind of intei'est in every thing relating to the 
extraordinary personage referred to, which, 
if communicated to him, could notfail, I think, 
of proving in a certain degree flattering to 
him ; and, tgith a personage tflhis artifice, lead, 
through Dr, O'Meara, to communications for 
the ear and observations of the PHnee Regent 
himselfJ’ 

Of the conduct of Mr. Croker and his su¬ 
periors there can, we conceive, exist but one 
opinion. They, at any rate, thought that they 
were suborning a spy who was to jot down for 
them all the agonies of tlieir illustrious prisoner, 
and serve them up as “ a real feast,** to 
the miserable apjicdtcs of “ very great mlks :** 
and all tliis amusement was to be obtained 
for them by a sordid Breach of the most sacred 
confidence. O’Meara’s object, however, does 
not appear to have been one of such unmixed 
baseness as Mr. Forsyth wishes to make out. 
It probably had a threefold purpose: first, 
to obtain better ap]x>intments for himself from 
the ministers; sccondlvj to annoy and injure 
Sir Hudson Lowe, whom he and everybody 
hated; thirdly, to insinuate to tho Prince 
gent and the ministers the causes of eomplaint 
which Napoleon had. 

When he wrote the following, he doubtless 
had the first object in view:— 

“ In fact, if the Government does not choose to give me 
what Bonaparte offered me himself, vis. 13,000 francs, 
and repeats once in a letter from General Montimka, 
which has been forwarded to the Admiralty, 1 must de¬ 
cline holding the situation any longer. H I must be a 

S risoner, it is only tlie hopes of emolum^t which will in- 
uce me to continue in this cage. You will perceive tikak 
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Che greatest part, if not the whole, of this letter would be 
unfit to meet the public eye, perhaps would not be alto- 
ffcther agreeable to the Gurerunient also: however, of 
Siis you are, of course, the best judge. 1 merely tell you 
in confidence of what really happened/ 


''••Tuln the Ion" letter which O’Meara wrote to 
Finlaisoii on the 2S)ih Deetmber 3816 he de¬ 
tailed Napoleon’s desire to be allowc^d to reside 
in Enfriand—his inclination to drop ^lis preten¬ 
sions to a royal title, and to take a mmi de 
voifaffe —his resentment at the governor having 
come in person to convey him news which he 
thought w'ould afflict him, and to enjoy his 
torment. O’Meara then goes on to detail the 
new restrictions adopted by Sir Hudson Lowe, 
and proceeds “ Since these new restrictions 
have been put in force, Bonaparte has never 
been out on horseback. For the last six weeks 
he has not stirred out of the house, except one 
evening for about ten iiiinutos, and rarely quits 
his room or dines at table with the rest. This 
confinement has had a visible effect upon his 
health and appearaiU3c; and 1 have no doubt 
that if he pemists in it, his existences will be 
closed in a fmv mouths, either by hydrothorax 
or apoplexy.” He vindicates the emperor 
from all knowledge of the plot attributed to 
Las Crises; he repeats the emperor’s fears lest 
the governor should seize upon his manu¬ 
scripts ; he slates that Napoleon said, when he 
saw the governor and liis staff guiTonnding 
the housej “ 11 me pamt voir les aiithropo- 
phages des iles de la mer do midi, qiii dans(!nt 
autour de lours victinics avant de les devortT 
he mentions, w'ith a somewhat hypocritical 
show of defending the governor, that that 
functionary had caused Na}>olef>ii great anxiety 
by detaining the papers of the emperor that 
were among those of Las Cases, not to examine 
them, hut because he was too busy to think of 
returning them; and he ends this long letter of 
sixteen pages thus:— « 


** I must confess that I am one of those who think that 
s groat deal of unnecessary rigour has been practised 
towards him, as you may yourself conceive from the na¬ 
ture of the restrictions; and I know that such is tlie 
opinion of every officer on the island, except Sir Hudson's 
personal staff. Sir Hudson himself, iiidc^, appears to be 
conscious of it; within a tcvbdays lie has taken away his 
prohibition against speaking, removed some of the senti¬ 
nels, and rescinded his order about persons not lieing able to 
make use of the same pass to speak to any of his staff, 
and allow them to hold converse with him. Bonaparte 
asks that things should be put upon the some footing 
they were in Sir George Gockburn's time. Few, I believe, 
will doubt Sir George Cockburn's capacity and capability 
of placing him in as secure a petition as any governor 
would deuTO. In fact, he was then Just as secure as he is 
now, and was not tormented with unnecessary, frivolous, 
and annoying restrictions. 

** Sir Hudson has repeated again to me bis prohibition 
of communication, during which, he obesrved that none of 
the ministers had any business to know wbat was going 
on about Bonaparte, except the one with whom he corre¬ 
sponded ; and that such correspondence should go through 


him, and liim alone; adding, that he had written to Lord 
Bathurst, to acquaint him that I had been in the habit of 
corresponding with you, and that I had furnished you 
with every information respecting Bonaparte, in order 
that he might take steps to prevent the same, adjoining 
[adding ?], however, that he had dune it in such a man¬ 
ner os not to do me any mischief. 

** By this you will be able to judm how requisite it 
must be not tu uiako known to his Lordship that I still 
am a channel of communication; though it appears a 
little strange and unaccountable to mo that Sir Hudson 
should be so dreadfully alarmed at the idea of His Ma¬ 
jesty's ministers being made acquainted witli the truth of 
what occurs with respect to a man who has made so 
much noise in the world, wliilo lU the same time ho sends 
*Piuutkowski and three others to disseminate, uot only the 
truth, but gross exaggerations blended with it, through all 
Europe. Until I came to Saint Helena I never was 
aware that the ministers were not to bo put in possession 
of whatever might regard state prisoners." 

Now there is not one word in this letter 
whieh Napoleon would not liavc wished to go 
forth to England; and although O’Meara is 
very importunate with his correspondent to 
prevent it getting into the papers, lest Napoleon 
should see tV, it is by no nn^ms impossible that 
Napoleon saw the letter, or knew the purport 
of it, befoit! it wai^ sent. 

The same remark occurs upon a subsequent 
letter, wherein O’Meara ti*an«mitted to Croker* 
the substance of a letter which Count Moutho- 
lou wished him to have conveyed to Europe 
for publication. 

In a letter published in the Morning Chronicle** of the 
3d of March 1823, Mr. Finlaison, speaking of a letter 
which ho had received from O'Meara in July 1815, said, 
** Some expressions in tliis letter led me to doubt the pro¬ 
priety of entertaining a correspondence of the nature 
ofiered to me by Mr. O'Meara, M'ithout the authority of 
my official superiors : I tlierefore thought proper to com¬ 
municate the tetter to Mr. Croker, who declined autho¬ 
rising such a correspondence without consulting Lord 
^lelville. His Jx}rdslnp, on being referred to, said that 
he saw no reason why I should not receive the letters 
which Mr. O'Meara might chooso to wrilo to me, and 
that it might even be advantageous to hear from an im¬ 
partial and near observer the situation of Bonaparte and 
his suite. But in order tliat no duplicity should be prac¬ 
tised on Mr. O'Meara, I was desir^ to apprise him that 
his letters would be seen by ^e ministers." 

O’Meara refused to retain the letter, but 
read it. 

“ I told Sir Hudson, this day, that Montbolon had 
done so, and that ho had given me the letter. He was 
very much displeased at tbe idea of its being made 
known, and also with mo for having read it, so that 
1 was obliged in my own defence to mako known to him 
that 1 was authorise to make cuinmunications respecting 
Bonaparte to the Admiralty. He appeared surprised and 
annoyed at this, and said that it was not proper; that 
the Admiralty had nothing to do with what took place 
respecting him; that he did not communicate it to the 

* We say lo Croker; for although Mr. Forsyth makes 
a quibble a^toa the subject, there can be no dispute that 
Croker was the real correspondent who received these 
letters, any more than there can be that he was the writer 
who afterwards so savai^ly attacked O'Meara in 
Q^art$rlyi and called him a spy. 
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Duke of York; that it ought not eren to be made known 
to any of the Cai^net Minitten^ except the Secretary of 
State, with whom he corresponded himself; and that he 
would make some arrangements accordingly. He added, 
that my correspondence ought to go through him. I re¬ 
plied Tery respectfully, that as 1 had been iu the habit of 
obe^ng those received from the Board of Admiralty, 
under whose orders 1 naturally was, 1 had not thought 
it improper to communicate to them such information 
and aneMotes as I thought they might be pleased with, 
submitting to him that it would to much better for mo to 
resign the situation, which I was ready to do. To this 
lie replied, he was far from desiring sucL a step, and said 
that the subject altogether rcauired some deliberation, 
and thus the matter rests. Until, liowever, I have re¬ 
ceived directions from you not to correspond, I will con¬ 
tinue to do so, or will, as 1 told him, resign a situation 
always delicate, and now peculiarly uid embarrass¬ 
ingly so. 

Uiron the whole, we think that Mr, Forsyth 
has failed signally in his elaborate attempt to 
destroy the credit of O^Meam. O’Meara did 
not love the French attendants of tiie emperor, 
but he seisms to have succumlxHi to the in¬ 
fluence exerted over all around him by Na- 
)K>leon. Prudence, lest li^ should be seduced 
beyond safe limits, or fear, lest the Montholons 
and Bertrands should loim his secret, might 
liavc kept him from shewing his letters to 
Kapolcon; but the letters to Finlaison were 
written altogether in the interest of the prisoner 
his patient. 

“ He frequently breaks out into invectives against the 
English Government for sending him to this island, 
which he pronounces (with some reason) to be the most 
detestahie spot in the universe. * Behold the English 
Government,' said he, gaxing around at tho frightful and 
stupendous rocks which encompassed him. * This is their 
liberality to the unfortunate, who, confiding in what bo 
so blindly imagined to bo their national character, in an 
evil hour gave himself up to them.'" 

It was by his agency that exclamations such 
as these reached the cars of the Prince Regent 
and his ministers. O’Meara used the licence 
which the emperor gave him, and, quoad 
Napoleon, w'c tniiik he used it fairly. Ho ro 
poated what, in his opinion, the emperor would 
not havci objected that he should repeat. 

Mr. Forsyth is not less unsuccessful in his 
defence than he has been in his attack. He 
has succeeded in disproving, what no tempemte 
njan ever believed— stories of threatened vio¬ 
lence, of studied insult, and of compelled hun¬ 
ger. No one seriously credited that Sir Hudson 
Lowe, in the presence of a captive, put his 
hand upon his sword as a gesture of menace : 
no one gave much faith to the stories of 
the bust of young Nwolcon, to the tale of 
the sni^-box, or to the complaint that the 
necessanes of life failed at Longwood. It was 
abandoned to the poets to believe and sing 
about 


The palt^ gapler and the prying spy, 

Tlie staring stranger with nis notc-^k nigh: 

Vain his complaint—my lord presents his bill; 

His food and wine were doled out duly still: 

Tain was hi« sickness—never was a clime 
So free from homici<le— to doubt's a crime. 

And the stiff surgeon who inaiiitainod his cause 
Ifath lust his place, and gain'd the world's applause. 

Yet now that Mr. Forsyth’s book has ap¬ 
peared, we ^vondcr to Bud that at least some 
portion of all tliis was true. Tlie pi*c8cnt 
generation had tacitly agretid to disbelieve 
O’Meara altogether. Exaggeration and malice 
were patent in Ids book. We opened this W'ork 
with the full conviction that we slionld find a 
complete defence of the national lionoifT, and 
a decisive answer to all tlie stories of the day. 
Yet we find Mr. Forsyth—not indignantly 
denying that any restriction was ever placed 
upon the quantity of food provided to the em¬ 
peror—but that the Fnmch ladies artt 

j^entlemcn who had ocronipanied their maste\ 
into captivity were gluttons and wine-hibbers \ 
—defending his hero by shewing that even 
O'Meara thought they used too many pounds of 
beef for their —admitting, in Bict, 

that thei'e veere miserable, dirty, dishonouring 
restrictions, disgraceful to the Prince Regent, 
to Lord Bathurst, and to Lowe, and, whether 
suggested by the congenial genius of Crokcr, 
or originating with the governor, equally un¬ 
worthy of tfiis country, Wc liad fully ex¬ 
pected to find that the rc*strictioris which pre- 
ventetl Napoleon from entering a liouse upon 
the island, stopping to speak to any of the 
inhabitants, or tlirowing a coin to a beggar, 
might be Justified by conskint exertions made 
to effect an escape. Nothing of the sort! A 
cock and bull story of some casks jjicreed with 
air-holes, and a couple of anonymous letters 
to the British Government, is all that Mr. 
Forsyth can adduce of this nutui^c. In truth, 
Napoleon does not afipcar to have contein- 
latcd escape. He had nowhitlier to By. His 
owwas,to he allowed to live a liie of jirivacy 
in England, and for that purpose he attempted 
to keep alive the sympathy of JSurope by an 
exaggeration of his persecutions. Now, how¬ 
ever, that we have hciirtl tlie defence, we must 
ive judgment that those pei’si^ciitioris did exist, 
ir Hudson Lowe was unni*cessarily harsh, 
unaccommodating, ungenei’ous, and in(|olicate. 
There arc two ways of doing an unpleasant 
duty. The spirit of Lowe’s conduct spake in 
his answer to the retjuest that the emperor 
might have a wood Bre—Lowe ** did not like 
to Immour any person’s whimsit was de¬ 
scribed, also, by Napoleon, when he said —** Ce 
n’est pas I’hahit qui fait Ic geolier, e’est la ma- 
ni^rc et Ics moeura.” 
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It is now exactly four hundred years since the 
Greek empire was extinguished by the house 
of Othman^ and Mahomet the Second captured 
Constantinople. A liundred and fifty years 
previously a mere mamuder, at the he^ of 
scarce a thousand fighting men, made to him¬ 
self a house and a kingdom in tlic mountaios 
of Anatolia. His son assumed the name of 
Otliman (the bone-breaker), because it was nn 
epithet that was the synonym for the vulture. 
From that time forwafus he and his descendants 
have followed tlic instincts of the bii'd they 
adopted as a tyi>e, and fattened upon the carcases 
of decaying empu^es. Zingis Khan pouml his 
m 3 *riads over the territories of the Seljukian 
Sultans of Iconium, and abandoned the waste 
he had ma<le. The vulture appeared os he 
departed, adopted that desert as iiis kingdom, 
and fed upon tlie relics of the which the 
hunter had left. From Emirs the Uthmans be¬ 
came Sultans; and although the irruption of 
Timour for a moment disturliod the progress 
of their fortunes, ten years sufficed to oblitcmte 
the battle of Angom anti the fate of Bajazet, 
and to give them strength to attack with beak 
and claws the festering ctidaver of the Greek 
empire. 

Rigid in their faith, rigid in their discipline, 
unfaltering in their fatalism, inspired by the 
happiest of fanaticisms, strong in their institu¬ 
tions, which rendered tlie whede race a standing 
army for invasion, and created another frem 
the children of their prisoners, these Turks 
met with contemptuous confidence the hasty 
and tempora^ levies of feudal Europe. On 
the field of Nicopolis the honour of the West 
was lost, and it was told with shame that 
Christian knights had fled before the scimetars 
of the misbelievers. Northward and westward 
rolled the tide of conquest, and even Hungary 
had been reached before Constantinople feu. 

The empire of the world had passed, in name 
at least, from Rome to Constantiiiople. The 
Turk was upon the throne of the Csesais, and 
daimed to have succeeded to their dominion. 
The name of Grand Signior is but the trans¬ 
lation into a western dimect of a Turkish title 
that comprehends this claim. Nor was this 
a mere barren pretension. Mahomet seriously 
undertook to give it full effect. He crossed 


the Adriatic to reduce into decorous submission 
his disobedient city of Home; and there was 
a moment when a Fope was preparing to fly 
beyond the Alps, and the metropolis of all 
Christendom was in danger of becoming on 
appanage to Constantinople, and a provincial 
seat of Molmmmedanism. This claim to em¬ 
pire is still a tradition at Constantinople: it 
has never been abandoned. Although the 
immediate successors of the conqueror of Con¬ 
stantinople tamed eastward towards Persia, 
and southwards to ipgypt, Solyman the Great, 
in the early part of the sixteenth centiuy, in¬ 
dignant that Charles the Fifth sliould assume 
to himself a title inconsistent with his supre¬ 
macy, vindicated the universal sovereignty of 
the house of Othmun, by invading and annexing 
Hungary, reducing to tributary obedience 
Wallachm and Moldavia, expelling t^e Chris¬ 
tian brotherhood of the lance fiom llhodos, 
and besieging Vienna. We are accustomed to 
think lai’gcly of Charles the Fifth, Fmneis the 
First, and their contomponiries on the continent 
of Europe; but Solyman demeaned himself 
amqng them as a powerful Lord-Licutenant 
would bear liim toivards a mob of discontented 
country squires—“ The kings of France, Po¬ 
land, Venice, and Transylvania seek refuge 
under our shadow,’^ was his observation when 
Francis the First made overtures for a treaty. 

But consUint wars in Europe rendered wartare 
a science, and a standing anny a necessity. 
Austria hail, in the seventeenth century, alixiady 
excelled tlie military strength of the Turks, 
and Muscovy was growing into power. 

When Constantinople fell, Ivan the Great, 
who had just assumed the title of Czar, and 
proclaimed himself an independent sovereign, 
married the last of the Greek princesses, and 
assumed the two-headed ei^lo which had been 
the ensign of the Eastern empire. But the 
suggested pretension of the barbarian was 
sogiewhat ridiculous. Had Poland been less 
bigotted, or her form of government more 
reasonable, the kingdom of Ivan Uad soon 
sunk into a province of Poland. But Po¬ 
land was unquiet and intolerant; the Cos¬ 
sacks were driven into alliance with the Mus¬ 
covite ; Peter the Great joined in battle with 
the Ottomans, and was b^ten on the banks of 
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M ^ men of business ” is this time too veil 
established. 

If Lord Ellenborongh enjoys the credit of 
haring procured the amendments on vhicb 
yre hare- bera remarldog to be made, to the 
Bishop of Oxford’s excellent speech on the 
second reading of ihe Bill in ^c Lords ve owe 
an amendment not less im^rtant, but of an¬ 
other land. The thirty-i^th clhuse of the 
Bill proposed merely to empower the Board of 
Control to appoint examiners^ under regulations 
to be made by that Board| for conducting the 
examinations of candidates for admissiou into 
Kail^bury and Addiscombe, and of students 
or persons leaving such college and seminary 
for the purpose of entering into the civil or 
military sendee of the said Company, and of 
other persons entering such mihtary service, 
and of persons desirous of being appointed as¬ 
sistant surgeons in the said ComJ^any’B forces.” 
The effect of this proposed clause would have 
been, to leave the civil service of the Company 
the private patrimony of Haileybury students j 
a monopoly, the evil consequence of which 
the Bishop of Oxford most forcibly depicted. 
Lord Granville yielded to the rctnouatrance, 
and Section 42 of the new Act accordingly ex¬ 
tends the provision generally to all oanmdates 
for appointment to the civil and military ser¬ 
vice rcs|>cctively of the sftid Company,” with¬ 
out regard to the place of education, or any 
otlicr test than tliat of fitness. 

Notwithstanding these decided improvements 
upon the orimnaf plan, it must bo confessed 
that the new Indian Charter Act is a wretched 
failure, and open, with but little modification, 
to evenr one of the vital objections to which 
the Bill was liable, and which, in our last 
Number, we endeavoured to point out. One 
comfort is, that it cannot work, and that, session 
nflcr session, the legislation of Parliament will 
continue to be invoked by the jarring function- 
ari..' and thd a^tuted people of India, and 
likewise by the perplexed and confounded 
occupants of Cannon Itow. Tlie thing cannot 
work; and before Creation, Chaos I 

A somewhat better I'esult might have been 
obtained had it pleased the Young-India 
party,” as Mr. Bnght’s parliamentary liench- 
men absurdly call themselves, to bo rational, 
reflecting, and patriotic. We advised them 
well, wlien we urged them to reserve them¬ 
selves for a series of combined and sustained 
amendments in Committee, and not to expend 
their fire in the vain attem]^ to cripple the Bill 
on th^ second reading. Lord Stanley, an able 
and weU*meaniiu young nobleman, was but 
the cat’s-paw of ms nobte parent and chief on 
oooMion; and the success of ** Vbung In¬ 
dia” under such auspices might have restored 
the ex-mmister to powcTi bht could not pos- 
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sibly have placed his son in a position either to 
gratify the ^pectetions of Ijify. Bright ifHA a 


seat in his father’s cabinet, or to become’ the 
liberator of India. But our advice, tfs though 
it had been pearls, was trodden under th^eriT 
of those before whom wo cast-it. Young 

India,” led by Lord Stanley and Mr. Bright, 
weK sign^y beaten on the second: reading, apd • 
their prUtige rapidly went down. Not a ringle 
amendment, or bad, ever afterwards was 
carried by their strength, or obtained by their 
influence. Their want of intelligence, ipfoma- 
tion, tact, end concert, defeated the few which 
they brought forward; and to those members 
who, not l^ng noted by their confidence, did 
succeed in forcing usefal alterations or ad¬ 
ditions now and then, the support which was 
rendered by “ Young India” may be estimated 
at zero. Sir John Pakington, tor instance, in 
tlie name of his salt-making constituents at 
Droitwich, moved and carr^, in the vary 
teeth of Government and the India House, 
really valuable clause for giving effect to the 
statutory proliibitiou of the Company’s trade, 
by closing the Government salt-works in India, 
and throwing open to all the world the manu¬ 
facture and ^e of that first necessary of Hindil 
existence. Mr. Bright, whose party, by the 
way, seem to have excluded, through some un¬ 
explained whinuy, the Company’s monopolies 
of land, salt, opium, tobacco, and so forth, ii^m 
their favourite category of parliamentary topics, 
allowed the battle to be fought and won by Sir 
John Pakington, without help or countenance 
from him; and, forgetful of Manchester and 
its politicians, sat sucntly and sullenly aloof. 
The Bill, thus improved, went up to the Lords; 
the Lords rejected the improvement, and the 
Commons were thus again called upon to con- 



were nowhere: the former had been lieard to 
say, ”lt is Pakington’s clause, and he may 
pass it if he can; / am off for the country 
and the utm^t exci'tions of the Treasury whip 
had at last succeeded in getting together a 
slender majority for Lcadennall Street. Thus 
deserted, and yet able to extort from Sir 
Charles Wood tlie distinct pledge thpt the In¬ 
dian iegislatuTo should, with all convement 
speed, carry into effect the purpose of Parliap 
ment so long evaded, Sir Jonu Pakington 
wisely resolved to allow the Lords’ amend¬ 
ment to 1 ^ unopposed, and not to incur the 
risk of oimiuishing the force of the censure 
previously pronounced by the Commons against 
the salt monopoly, by inviting an unsuooeisflil 
division on that question, in the last week of a 
long session, and in a thin and enhanito^. 
House. 
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In the meantimei great hi the excitement in 
Leadenhall which of the Dit*ectors shall be 
eliminated^ under Section 4, ^'on the second 
Wednesday in the montli of March?”—which 
'reu.'^ed ? Mr, Wigram, the brewer, an octo¬ 
genarian at the least, will resign quietly, and 
so will old Sir Robert Campbell. But then 
• there will still remain thirteen actual^and non¬ 
actual Directors to be extruded by brute force; 
and who shall they be ? Colonel Sykes, Mr. 
Leslie Melville, Major Olipliant, and one or 
two othei* Director of reforming ])redilections, 
think tliat the unreforming and jobbing ma- 

B ‘ ‘ , of which Sir James Weir Hogg is the 
and his son-in-law, Mr. Mnrjoribanks, 
the youngest Director, is the tail, ought to pe^ 
form a noble act of abnegation, and furnish 
fVom their own ranks the thirteen victims, by 
way of grateful sacrifice to the offended justice 
of their country. But the said majoiity think 
far otherwise, and, being the majonty, arc not 
unlikely to do precisely as they think; and 
the imperious voice has been heard to matter 
his expectation of being speedily rid “ of such 
men as Colonel Sykes,” From that collision 
may light be vouchsafed to irradiate the vaults 
of the India House! 

The Outram and Khiitput papers arc still 
there; a living memorial of the forbearance of 
the disregard^ Parliament. At Vhe rate at 
which these discoveries proceed, the generation 
of wrong-doers will have slept with their 
fathers bnore the last sheet of copy has mched 
the Queen’s printers. The dehiy, indeed, is 
not unaccountable, for the Dii’ectors thrive best 
upon the Fabian policy; but what is really un¬ 
accountable is, the supineness with wliich pro¬ 
fessing inquisitors have sat by and allowed 
them to pursue it. 

But the Indian press, at least, is not idle. 
The valuable document' lately published in 
Bombay, which stands the second on the list 
at the head of this paper, is the crowning 
act of accusation—we nad well nigh said con¬ 
demnation—against the system which Outram 
endeavoured to imroot, and to wdiich he was 
made a victim. Surely* some member of Par¬ 
liament may be found to esepose the foul busi¬ 
ness to the censure of the House, and to i)i*o- 
cure the redress of the wrong and the chastise¬ 
ment of the offender. The friends of Mr. 
Roebuck will be gratified to hear of his com¬ 
plete restoration to health, and of liis confident 
expectation of being able to resume his active 
fhnetions in the House of Commons at the be- 
(pnning of next session. We shall doubly r^ 
joice if these news be indeed certain; for his 
presence there will be the sure earnest of the 
searching inquiry which we demand, being 
instituted and followed with perseverance and 
success. 


The tale of Surat may be briefly told. Arda- 
scer Dhunji8haw,in 18£i5,beld his pi*esentoffices 
of inferior ma^trate and chief constable, and 
Small Debts’ Commissioner at Surat under Mr. 
Simpson,the thcnCollector at that place, but now 
a judge of the Sudder. Ardaseer is described 
in the “Precis” as “a man of consummate 
ability, OTcedy of power, tyrannical, unscrupu¬ 
lous in the means by which he souglit hb ends, 
and perfectly an fait at all the complicated re¬ 
lations of the British authorities and subjects of 
Surat with the potty native chieftains of the 
neighbourhood.” Withal, he was greatly in 
debt, and his principal creditor was a wealtliy 
hanker at Surat. In fact, “he ow-ed nearly 
forty thousand pounds,” says the “Prfcis,” 
“within his own jurisdiction,” whilst liis offi¬ 
cial income was scarcely 800/, a year. He 
contrived, however, to enlist the good grace of 

the English officials of the old school ” on 
his side, by ncgociatiiig loans for them in like 
manner, and also “ by other services infinitely 
more degreding, according to European ideas 
for the luce of “ Brahminised Englishmen ” ^s 
Mackintosh dubbed that “old school” of offi¬ 
cials) was then in full vigour. 

His creditor, the Sumt banker, died in 1838. 
His nearest of kin were his father’s widow and 
hb own half-sister; and the former being, by 
Hindd law, entitled to succeed licfore the latter, 
he bequeathed his jireperty accordingly to them 
in that order of succession. Ardascor, as we 
learn from the report of Mr. Hutt, a judge of 
the Sudder Adawlut of Bombay, finding his 
debt to the bank accumulating laigcly from 
the unpaid arrears of interest, and having been 
obliged to mortgage his property and two- 
thirds of hb pay os a security, conceived the 
idea of ridding himself of it altogether by 
getting the sbter to contest the: right of the 
matter, and by obtaining the appointment of 
himself and a friend to be joint trustees for 
the management of the estate. But his views 
could not be carried out without the help of 
his chief, Mr. Simpson; and it is here that the 
connection of the European officiab with the 
disEpuceful business commences. 

Mr. Luard, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
who was juctec of Surat in 1843, distinctly 
states, that Mr. Simpson, whibt Collector at 
that place, “promis^ to forward Ardaseer’a 
views, provide he would obtain for him the 
person of the half-sbter, who was young and 
pretty; that he obtained hb desire, and that 
he kept hb word by supporting Ai^aseer 
with tne greatest energy against all comers 
in the subsequent proofings, and by writing 
{^ough kimtsef at the time on the Sudder 
Senek) to assure Ardaseer of his support while 
the latter was under trial on a criminal charge 
in an inferior court/’ The half-sister was 
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delirered of a son in Augnst 1839; and Mr. 
Simpson was soon after succeeded by a Mr. 
Elliott, who is charged in Mr. Hutt’s report 
with trusting impliciUy to Ardaseer, with omit¬ 
ting all supervision over his proofings, and 
** with leaving to him the performance of the 
whole of his own magisterial duties.” 

On his side, Ardaseer was not unsuccessful. 
A forged dee^ gave him a pretext for seeking 
the intervention of the friendly tribunal, and a 
suborned native law-officer ” falsified the 
Hindh law of succession in his favour. Mr. 
Luard charged this official with the receipt of 
a bribe of SKXX) rupees from Ardaseer. To 
avoid the inquiry he resigned his post; and 
Government subsequently refused to allow him 
to recal his resignation. But this did not pre¬ 
vent Mr. Andrews, who succeeded Mr. Luard 
as judge at Surat—and whom Mr. Luard, in 
1851, charged with having hifbself received 
from Ardour a bribe of 10,000 rupees—from 
promoting that disgraced native official, and 
employing him at Baroda, where he took a 
leading and an effectual part, as the Outram 
Blue Books shew, in the robbery of tito 
widow Joetabhnee, and the frustration of Colo¬ 
nel Outram*s endeavours to bring the perpe¬ 
trators to justice. 

Ardiisecr and his friend by these means ob¬ 
tained possession of the covchnl inheritance: 
they carried off the books of the firm; its 
business was stopped; and the lavrful owner 
was turned out to starve. She endeavoured to 
appeal to Bombay, but the all-powerful Ar¬ 
daseer prevented the departure of herself and 
her agents. One of them, indeed, succeeded 
in lotting on board of the Bombay steam- 
packet, but he was token out again, and forcibly 
brought back. In tlie language of Mr. Hutt s 
report, ** Sucli a scries of tyrannous and im¬ 
pressive acts could hardly have bc^ supposed 
possible to have been perpetrated under British 
rule; and yet all this is clearly established by 
Ardaseer*8 own records, and under his own 
hand.” 

Mr. Elliott resigned in 1842, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Mr. Ri^ardson, a man of intelli¬ 
gence and honesty, in the Surat judgeshm. 
Ardaseer found it impossible to deceive Mr. 
Richardson, or to obtain bis connivance. He 
died on the 2l8t of May 1843, and Mr. Luard, 
who succeeded him, expresses the belief that 
he was poisoned. 

The unfortunate widow having petitioned 
Mr. Luard to review Ardaseer’s proceedinp 
in her lose, that gentleman, instead of dealing 
with it himself, forwarded her petition to the 
Bombay Sudder, and recommended that a 
case of so much gravity should be tried, not 
by a single judge, but by a commission from 
itself. 


the Sudder 


Mr. llutt, one of the Sudder 


judges, was accordingly appointed, in the be¬ 
ginning of 1844, to conduct the inquiry; and 
the result of hia investigation was, tlic convic¬ 
tion of Ardaseer on every one of the charges 
alluded to, and the reversal of every deci^xf 
given by Messrs. Simpson and Elliott {^ju¬ 
dicial to the rights of the widow. She was 
accordingly restored to her possession, and • 
dasecr wtb suspended from office until the 
final determination of tlic Sudder could be 
taken as to the proper steps to be pursued in his 
regard. 

But Mr. Simpson was himself a Sudder 
jndge, and in his colleague, Mr. Bell, possessed 
a powerful friend. Mr. Luanl’s accusation, 
and their colleague, Mr. lluttV, unexpected 
report, exasponited tiicin beyond all bounds; 
and the coarseness of their strictui'es on their 
colleague’s conduct was such as to draw down 
the marked censui'e of the Directors themselves, 
as being '^niost n^rchensible, exceptionable, 
unbecoming, and inexcusable.” Mr. J^uard, 
however, was otherwise trcatcil. A Mr. Re¬ 
mington, who was ** about twenty phiees beloiv 
Mr. Luard in the Civil list,” was schxUed to 
try Ardasecr’s cose and that of the widow over 
again: the trial whs conducted in English; no 
counsel was allowed to Mr. Luanl; tlic leiidcr 
of the Bombay bar appeared for Ardaseer; 
and Mr. Ifuard himself, aficr pnqiariiig the 
charges, was allowed to take no further part 
in the proceedings. The consoqueaco wns, that 
the report made by Mr. Hutt, tlic jndge, was 
overruled by this young gentleman; Ardaseer 
restored to office; the widow again I'cduced to 
poverty ; Mr. Luard removed to Ahmedabad; 
and Mr. Remington rewarded with the suc¬ 
cession to him in the judgasliip of Sunit. The 
Directors, in tlieir letter to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment of the 3d of March 1847, express the 
opinion, that the trial was so conducted os to he 

at variance with the principles of equal jus¬ 
tice to all parties coiiceriicuand, having 
expressed that opinion, allowed the matter to 
rest wliere the result of the trial had placed it. 

* The triumphant Ardaseer now in his turn 
charged Mr. Luard witli intemperate and ar¬ 
bitrary behaviour, wliTlo at Surat, towards 
himself; and Mr. Luaiil was aroused fixim his 
sick furlough in the hills to meet this new 
charge. To do so with effect, he fouinf it neces¬ 
sary to prefer, on his own part, against Mr. 
Simpson, of the Sudder, specific and formal 
charges of corrupt relations with Ardaseer; 
and these cliarges the commission which was to 
luivc tried Mr. Luard would have had to enter¬ 
tain and investigate.. “But,” says the “Precis,” 

“ the Court of Directors sent out orders that 
the whole pi'occcding should be quashed, as 
being calculated, if further ventilat^, to bring 
disemlit on the administration of justice 

2K , 
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Wt'stera Indiaand so Mr. Simpson remains 
on the Sudder Bench, and Ardaseer at Surat. 
]Mr. Lunrd m(*monalized the Directors, but no 
iui’tiicr attention was paid to his complaints. 

the vain hope of compelling a prosecu¬ 
tion hi the hands of Mr. Simpson, Mr. Luard, 
in 1851, jmblished in the BovUtay Gazette 
- the Surat case, with the names of the actors ; 
hut neither the Government nor tlie. parties 
imjilicatcd took the slightest notice of the accu¬ 
sation. In 1853, however, the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, having dismissed two obnoxious membere 
of the Siiddor, Messrs. Grant and Legeyt, on 
the mere ground of their alleged inability or 
unwillingness to prosecute the Bombay Ga¬ 
zelle for certain reflections on their sujniOHcd 
iiidebte<lncss and lax momlity, Mr. Luard 
naturally concluded that the same rule would 
be (ipplioil to the case of their colleagu<}, Mr. 
Simpson; and he immediately publisheil in 
the papciu, under his own name, a letter charg¬ 
ing Mr. Simpson distinctly with judicial de- 
linriucncy in the aflair of Surut, ami, with him, 
all Ids colleagues of that time, except Mr. Hutt, 
and oflering to make good the charge before 
any tribunal that the accused parties or the 
Government might think fit. 

Tlic Government did not apply their new 
rule to that case. They contimus.1 to williliold 
all inquiry into it, and they pnfdshcd Mr. 
Luard w'itn susjicnsion from his office for liaviiig 
dared to demand it. 

T4itor accounts state that tliere is to be no 
inquiry granted ; that thoaffidris to he hitshed 
up; and tliat, to quiet Mr. Liiai'd, he is to be 
restored to his office without any explanation 
given or demanded in any quarter! We 
should insult the understanding of our readers 
W'ci'c wc to offer one observation on this most 
BcandHluiis case. 

We pass to a mon^ gi’ateful topic, suggested 
by the third work on the list which heads this 

r^Vhat the now degmdwl Hindd, under a 
^ood government and an intellectual nurturo, 
is raorolly and physically capable of betjoming, 
we may learn from the Jiistory of tlie Sikhs. 

It is little more than three centuries since 
tins w'ondorful body of “Disciples,”—for such 
is the iijipoii; of the word “ Sikh,” now their 
iiational ap))e11ation,—came into existence. Na- 
nuk, their founder, was a Hindu reformer, who 
flourished between.thc latter end of the fiiteeiitli 
centuiy and the middle of the sixteenth; and 
the coincidence of date is even less remarkable 
than the sinking analogy of some point of 
his doctrine to that of his contemporaries, 
Iluss and Calvin. Ho proclaimed the unity 
and spirituality of God; he taught the sin¬ 
fulness of idolatry; he denounced ascetics, mi- 
rucloniongci's, and legendaries; he condemned 


the privileges of caste; he vindicated the free¬ 
dom of conscience and the ecjuality of man. 
It was thus, as the late Captain Cunningham 
observes, that “ he extricated his followers from 
tlic accumulated errors of ages, and left them 
erect and free, unbiassed in mind, and unfet¬ 
tered by rules, to become an increasing body 
of truthful worshippers. His reform was re¬ 
ligious and moral only; his care was to prevent 
his followers contracting into a s£t.”* 

But the moral teachings of Nanuk were in¬ 
sufficient to constitute a nation. Arjoon, the 
third “Gooroo” in succ(«sion from Nanuk, 
was the first law-giver of the Sikhs; and when, 
within a little more than half a century after 
NAiiuk's death, Ilur Govind succeedetl his 
father Arjooii in the same office, it appeared 
tliat the mantle of the Indian Calvin had 
fallen u[ion another John Knox. W}icn*Hur 
Govind, the fil^st hero of the Sikhs, appeared, 
he found tlumi a numerous, docile, and united 
baud of bretlinui; yet iiimrmed to ]*esist foreign 
aggression, and knit together by no other tie, 
than their common roverenee for their Gooroo 
or guide, the successor for the time being of 
their first teacher Manuk. From l(iO(> to 
1645 Govind was their Gooroo. It was he 
w'lio first armed them, and gave to their 
“ Khalsa” that military cimracter which still 
distinguislies tliose Covenanters of the Punjab. 
During his ministry the Sikhs increased greatly 
innumbei's; and, in the heart of the Mogliul 
empire, albeit then ruled by the son of Akbar, 
they already constituted a separate state. In 
1G75 another Govind ajipeared, the tenth and 
last of these Gooroos, or Prince Bishops, and 
by him the Congi'egationalism of Nanuk was 
pushed yet further. The practices of Muhom- 
medans and Hindus were declared to be of no 
avail; the readings of Xurans and Purans to 
bo vain; %nd the idolatere and the wor- 
* shippers of dead men to be deprived of bliss. 
“ God,” he said, “ was not to be found in texts 
or in forms, but in humility and truth.” He 
taught his enthusiastic disciples that hence¬ 
forth “the Khalsa (the saved or liberated) 
should alone prevail; the Lord could only 
be beheld by the eye of faith in the ge¬ 
neral body of tlic Khalsa; all must become 
as one; the lowest be made equal with the 
highest; caste must be forgotten; the four 
races must eat out of one vc'^scl; the gi'avcs of 
those called saints must he neglected; the 
Brahmin’s thread be broken.” Many Brahmin 
and Kshutree followers murmurod, but the 
contemned races rejoiced; and GovinU ex¬ 
claimed that the lowly should be raised, and 


* History of the Siklis, by Josepli Davoy Conningliam, 
late Captain of Engineers in the Indian Army. (Sd 
edition, pp. 43, 44.) 
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that hereafter the despised should dwell next to 
himself. “ It was,*' says Captain Cunningham, 
“ in allusion to this design of inspiring the Hin¬ 
dus with a new life, that Govind is also reported 
to have declared, tliat ‘ he would teach the 
sparrow to stiike the eagle.’ ” H is death, which 
occurred in 1708, was of a piece with the 
teachings of his life. He refused to name his 
successor in the episcopate. ^'The appointed 
Ten had fulfilled their mission.” The Sikh com¬ 
monwealth must henceforAvard govern itself 
with the aid of the Sacrc'd Books of Ndnuk. 
** He who wishes to behold the Gooroo, let him 
search the Grunt’h of N^uk. The Gooroo 
will dwell with the Khalsa. Be firm and be 
faithful. Wherever five Sikhs are gathered 
together, there also will I be present.” The 
apostolic succession of Gooroos had ceased. 
Bufthe ecclesiastical authority had devolved 
entire upon the congregation; *and the armed 
theocracy of the Sikhs was definitively esta¬ 
blished.* 

The results have been answerable. The dor¬ 
mant energies of this once-debased people were 
aroused into action by the teaching and ex¬ 
ample of their deliverers, and a fire was en¬ 
kindled which has not been extinguished; nei¬ 
ther is its lustre waning. The Sikh enthusiasm 
is still fresh, because their emancipation has 
not lost its frcsliness. By the valour of our 
countrymen, indeed,—aided most effectually, ns 
Captain Cunningham shews, by a more judi¬ 
cious than honourable distribution of gold, 
amongst the scoundrel ministers of the succes¬ 
sors of Runjit Singh,—the Sikh territories are 
now re-annexed to that empire oiicc wielded by 
the Moghul; but, happily for them, the Com¬ 
pany has not found time as yet to entangle 
them in the meshes of ** Regulation,” and to 
degrade them to the level of its Presidency sub¬ 
jects. They have now much less to fear. The 
ill-jointed and anarchical model which the wis¬ 
dom of Parliament has just devised for the 
provisional administration of India, has at least 
this to recommend it, that it leaves the Home 
Government as incapable for evil as for good, 
and, above all, that it deprives the Company 
of every present motive to maintain that tra¬ 
ditional policy to which it has been hitherto 
wedded. If the Sikhs arc true to themselves, 
therefore, they may consider themselves out of 
danger. 

They are little likely to be else than true to 
themselves. The faitli of N aimk and the deeds 
of Govind have permanently imprinted a new 
charSeter U]M)n these regenerate children of the 
debased Hindd vassals of Akbar and Aurung- 
zeeb, “ Their enthusiasm,” says Cunningham, 
an attentive observer, who knew them well,t 


** is still fresh, and their faith is still an active 
and a living principle. Tlicy are persuaded 
that God himself is present wltli them, that 
he supports them in all their endeavours, aud 
that, sooner or later, lie wdll cwfound (heir 
enemies for his own glory. A livinj^spirit 
possesses the whole Sikh people. The impress 
of Govind has not only elevated and aljyixid 
the coultitution of their iniiids, but has ope¬ 
rated materially [upon] aud given amplitude to 
their physical frames. The features and exter¬ 
nal form of a whole people have been modified; 
and a Sikh chief is not moix' distinguishable,by 
his stately person and free and manly^bearing, 
than a ministtT of his faith is, by a lofty 
thouglitfulnesR of look, which marks the fer¬ 
vour of Ills soul, and liis persuasion of the near 
presence of t^ Divinity.^ Those wlio Iiave 
neard a follu\^r of Gooroo Govind deehiim on 
the de8tiiii<*s of his race,—his eye wild with en¬ 
thusiasm, and every luuseh; (piivei'ing with 
excitement,—can underetand tliat spirit which 
impelled the nakcMl Anib against (lie mail-clad 
troops of Rome and Persia, and wlii(!h led 
our own chivalrous and believing foretlithei*H 
through Europe, to battle for the Cross on the 
shore's of Asia. The Sikhs have now iMteomo 
a nation. Theyoccn])y,or have extended their 
inffuetice, from Delhi to Pcslunvnr, and from 
the plains of Sindh to tlie Karakorum nionn- 
tains. Yet their strength is not to be estimated 
by tens of thousands, but by the unity and 
energy of religious fervour and >varlike tem¬ 
perament. They will dare much, and tiiey will 
endure much,for the mystic ‘Khalsa,’ or com¬ 
monwealth. They are not discouraged by de¬ 
feat: and they ardently look tbrwai*d to the 

* i* ^ 

day, when Imlinns and Arabs, and Peivians and 
Turks, shall all acknowledge tho double mis¬ 
sion of Nunuk and Govind Singh. This feeling 
of the Sikh peophi (^serves the attention of tlio 
English, l^th as a civilized nation aial as a 
paramoun^overmnent.” 

In tins world, and more especially in the 
Anglo-Indian portion of it, that which ought' 
to be, is not always that which is; and we very 
much fear, that if tlieir corapicroi’s have not 
learned long ago to *ap|ireciale the Sikhs, by 
what tliey achieved against us in (he field, the 
spirit which inspired the action may escape the 
official “ attention,” until it becomes once again 
fruitful in great deeds ;~wheu probably “atten¬ 
tion” will be somewhat of the latest. In 1842, 
we hold them “ unequal to eope with tlie Aff- 
ghans;” and, in 1845, they were offieialljr 
styled “ a i-ahble.*' But the victories of Moodki, 


X Captain CunniDsbain hero observefi, in a note, that 
this pliybical change had also boon noticed in their time 
by Alexander Burnes {Travela \. 2U5, and ii. 39); by 
MounUtuart Elphiustune (//rVory of India, ii. 564); otul 
by bir John Malcolm (Sketch of the Sikht, p. 129.) 

2 K 2 


• Id, pp. 61—81. t Jd. pp. 1. 13. 82. 
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Phcerooghuhiir, and Aliwal, secured by a vast 
expenditure of blood in the field, and bribes in 
the council chamber, satisfied the few who were 
capable of observation, that this “rabble,” 
scarcely suj^rior in numbers in any instance*, 
were not inferior to their conquerors in courage, 
discipline, and endurance. Lord Hardingc had 
. bought Tej Singh, and Gholab Sinj^h, the un¬ 
worthy ministers of Runjit Singh’s mVant suc¬ 
cessor; and it was arranged that the key-posts 
of the Sikh lines should Im occupied, not by the 
enthusiastic and faithful troopers of the Khulsa, 
but by Rajpoot mercenaries, aliens alike by 
relation and by blood. A similar understand¬ 
ing was come to, when the unsuspecting and 
dauntless Sikhs prepared themselves at Subraon 
to do battle for the fifth time with their victors. 
Lord Hardinge's letter, of the^Oth February 
1840, to the Secret Committee of the India 
House,—written of course in the full certainty 
of its being sooner or later laid before l^arlia- 
m(*nt,—is naturally silent as to the terms of this 
digraceful compact;—or rather, as Captain Cun¬ 
ningham—who, as a military servant of the 
Company, was unwillingly “ mixed up” with a 
policy which he miglit condemn, hut which it 
depended not on him to frustrate—significantly 
observes, in a note at this passage of bis in¬ 
teresting volume (p. 317),—“those only trho 
irere wixed vp with the negotiatiom tan extnict 
aught indicative of the understanding udth 
Gholab Singh which is alluded to in the text.”t 
At Subr&on he acted as aide-de-camp to the 
Governor-General, and he declares that the 
understanding of that day was,t “that the Sikh 
army should be attacked by the English, and 

* At Mtxxlki, for example, where the^ were the assail¬ 
ants, they were as nearly equal to liortl Gough’s force of 
11,000 men as calculation con make it. {Id. p. SOI ) 

t His brudier, and literary r;cGcntor, Air. Peter Cun¬ 
ningham, to whom the pablication of tUi^dition, com¬ 
pleted by Captain Cunningham before IM death, has 
t»pcn entrusted, here remarks :—** It was for this note 
chielly, if not entirely, that the author was remoTcd from 
political employment by the Kast-India Company! This 
was the author’s own conviction, from careful inquiries 
made in India, and lias been the result of equally careful 
inquiries made by me in England.” Elsewhere, (Ad¬ 
vertisement, p. i.) he also 8ays< ^Tlie author fell a victim 
to the truth related in this book. He wrote History in 
advance of his time, and suffered for it. But posterity will, 
J feel assured, do justice to bis memory.*' Even the 
Court of Directors, it is said, were shamed into the witli- 
drawal of tlie disqualihcation with which thev had noted 
him; but the reparation was inadequate and tardy, and 
he never received it. Captain Cunningham died in Fe¬ 
bruary 185 1. We earnestly exhort bis brother,—than whom 
no living writer is better qualitied, in every way, for the 
porformanco of the task he has imposed upon himself, —to 
allow his ** regard for the living no longer to interfere 
with the truth of History,**—but to publish at once ftie 
damning case against the Company, already written,** 
he says, ** and to be published hereafter.'' (Advertise¬ 
ment, Ac., p. i.) 

X Id. p. 817. 


that, when beaten, it should be openly aban¬ 
doned by its own government; and mrther, 
that the passage of the Sutlej should bo unop¬ 
posed, and the road to the capital laid open to 
the victors. Under such circumstances of dis¬ 
creet policy and shameless treason was the 
battle of Subr4on fought.” 

In all their battles with the British, more¬ 
over, (a fact which ought to be remembered, 
as illustrating above all the wonderful ge¬ 
nius and spirit of the Sikh commonwealth,) 
the Sikh armies fought literally without leaders. 
Unprepared for the extreme treachery, which 
was besetting them, and delivering them over 
irretrievably into our hands, they were yet suf- 
iicicntly distrustful of the valour, skill, and 
patriotism of the boy Dhuleep Singh’s mother 
and courtiers, to take their own conduct on 
those occasions very much into their own hffnds. 
Had they done so altogether — had they dreamed 
of an “ understanding”—had they suspected the 
foul part assigned to the Rajpoot mercenaries^ 
an<l, in short, had the fate of their common¬ 
wealth, in those days of trial, been determined 
by the heads and hands of Wal and honest 
men,—who had to mutiny before they could 
fight for it at all, and who supplied the want of 
officers by “ regimental juries, or Committees 
of Five ”§ chosen, like the Roundhead “Adju- 
tators” of Cromwell’s camp, fi-om the ranks of 
the faithful—it seems to be the deliberate opinion 
of Captain Cunningham, as it certainly is ours, 
that not all the gallantry displayed by Her 
Majesty’s troops and those of the Company— 
at Moodki, Aliwal, Phoerooshnhur, and Su¬ 
braon,—could have saved them from adefeat,— 
or the campaign of 1845-40 fram a termination 
most disastrous to Her Majesty’s Indian em¬ 
pire. But the tr ito^a, ^^oii whom the mainte¬ 
nance of British dominion intact” says Captain 
Cunningham (ji. 304) “ mainly depended,” and 
whose authority had l)(.*cn thus superseded, 
found means to regain it, by simulating the 
patriotism of the men they had plotted to )>etray 
to the enemy. The children of the Khulsa 
were seethed in its milk; and their devotoducss 
to tile free cominonwcdth of Govind became 
the means of carrying into ciTect the atrocious 

understanding,” for its subjection to the Bri- 
tish.ll 

The Sikh army itself understood the necessity of unity 
of counsel in the affairs of war; and the power of the 
regimontal and otlier committees was temporarily sus¬ 
pended by an agreement with the executive heads of the 
state, which enabled these unworthy men to efibet thdr 
base objects with comparative ease. Nevertheless, in the 
ordinary military arrangements, of occupying portions, 
and distributing infantry and cavalry, the generals and 
inferior commanders act^ for themselves; and all had to 
pay some respect to the spirit which animated the pri¬ 
vate soldiers, in their roadiness to do battle for the com- 


§ Id. p. 245. 


II Id. p. 399. 
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monirealth of Gorind.' 'The effecti of this enthusiastic 
unitjr of purpose, in an army headed by men, not only 
imoraot of warfare, but studiously treacherous towanls 
their followers, was conspicuously yfsible, in the speediness 
with which numerous heavy f^ns, and abundance of 
ammunition, were brought across a large river. Every 
Sikh considered tlie cause as his own; and he would work 
as a labourer as well as carry a musket; he would drag 
guns, drive bullocks, lead camels, and load and uuIom 
boats, with a cheerful alacrity, which contrasted strongly 
with tho inapt and sluggish obedience of mere merco- 
narioB,—drillod indeed, and fed with skill and care, but 
ttuwarmed by one generous feeling for their countoy or 
their foreign employers. 

At Moodki, where the Sikhs attacked the 
English camp, and where the opposing forces 
were exactly equal,—• 

the English may, in a military ^nse, be said to have 
been surprised. The Sikhs were repulsed with the loss 
of seventeen guns. But the success of the English was 
not |o complete as should have been achieved by the 
victors in so many battles; and it was wisely determint^ 
to eilcct a junction with the division of Sir John Littlor, 
before assailing the advanced wing of the Sikh army, 
which was encamped around the village of Fheeroosbuhur. 

At Pheei'ooshuhur, where the Sikhs en¬ 
gaged ^‘did not greatly surpass their assail¬ 
ants,'* and where those assailants left one- 
seventh of their own number upon the field of 
battle,— f- 

darkness, and tho obstinacy of the contest, threw the 
English into confusion. Hen of all regiments and arms 
wero mixed together; generals were doubtful of the fact 
or of the extent of their owu success; and colonels knew 
not wliat had become of tho regiments they commanded, 
or of the army of which they form^ a part. Some por¬ 
tions of the enemy's line had not been broken; and the 
UDcaptured guns were turned by the Sikhs upon masses 
of soldiers, oppressed with cold, and thirst, and fatigue; 
and who attracted tho attention of the watchful enemy, 
by lighting fires of brushwood to warm their stifibii^ 
limbs. Tho position of the English was one of real danger 
and great perplexity. Their mercenaries had proved them¬ 
selves go^ soldiers in foreign countries as well as in 
India itself, where discipline was little known, or while 
success was continuous; but, in a W hours, the five 
thousand children of a dUtant land found that their art 
had been learnt, and that an emergency Imd arisen which 
would tax their enemies to the utmost. On that me¬ 
morable night, tho luiglish wero hardly masters of the 
ground on which theystood: they bad no rcsorvo at hand, 
while the enemy had fallen back upon a second army, and 
could renew the figlit with increased numbers «... 
As tho day advanced, the second wing of their army ad¬ 
vanced in battle array; and tho wearied and famished 
English saw before them a desperate and perhaps useless 
struggle. This reserve was commanded by Tei Singh: ho 
bad been urged by his zoolous and sincere soldiery to fall 
upon the English at daybreak; but Ate object was to have 
dreaded army of the KMlsa overcome and dispersed; 
and he delayed,until Lai Singh's force was everywhere put 
to flight, and until his opponents hod again ranged them¬ 
selves round their colours. Even at the last moment, he 
rather skirmished and made feints, than led bis men to a 
resolute attack; and, after a time, he precepitatdy fled, 
leaving his subordinates, without orders and without an 
object, at a moment when the artillery-ammunition of the 
Engli^ had failed, when a portion of their force was re¬ 
tiring upon Ferozpore, and when no exertions could have 
Iffeventol the remainder from retreating Itkewiso, if the 
Sikhs had boldly pressed forward. 


At Buddowk), where Sir Harry Smith com¬ 
manded in person, his left fiank was turned and 
qnfiladed, with immense Joss, by the Sikh 
artillery; and his retirement or retreat upon 
Loodiana,** leaving his wounded and mis¬ 
sing ** to the mercy of the enemy, a 

matter of immediate necessity; but—{ 

the Siklis did not pursue, for they were wUhgat 
leader, or Vitbout one who wished to see tho English 
beaten. That he accompanied them into tlie fight is 
more than doubtful; and it is certain that ho did not 
essay the easy task of improving the success of his owu 
men into the complete reverse of his enemy. The mass 
of the British baggage was at hand, and the tompiation 
to plunder could not be resisted by men, who ^erc witli- 
out orders to conquer. Of the prisoners, some were taken 
to Laliore. Every beast of burthen which had not got 
within sight of r4H)diana, or which had not been taken 
back to Jugroon, fell into the hands of the Siklis; and 
tliey were enabled boastfully to exliibit artillery storo- 
carts, as if they tfad captured British cannon. 

At Aliwkl, where the Sikhs commenced the 
action, the capture of the village of that name 
was stated, by Sir Harry Smith, to be of “ tho 
first importance for he was probably not 
unaware that tlie traitor Tej Singh had place<l 
it in the hands of the Rajpoots. The right 
wing of the British was led against it, and tlie 
necessary battalions who held tlie post,—^ 

raised becanso their demeanour was sober, and their 
hearte indiflerent to the Kh?Isa,—after firing a straggling 
volley, fled confusion, headed by Iliinjor Singh, their 
immediate leader, [the traitor who had aliuwod Sir Harry 
Smith to escape at BuddowalJ, and leaving tho brave Sikh 
aitillorymeu to 1^ slaughtered by tlio conquerors. One 
half of the opposing army was fairly broken and dis¬ 
persed, &c. &c. • 

And finally, at Sithrkon, the Sikhs had kept 
the first division in check, had actually repulsed 
the second, and had placed the diminishing 
lines of their assailants everywhere in great 
jeopardy; when,—thanks to the “ understand¬ 
ing” with Lord llardinge's Government,—1| 

tho traitor, Tej Singh, instead of leading fresh men to 
sustain the failing troops on his right, fled on tiio first 
assault, and, cither accidentally or by design, sank a bout 
in the middle of the bridge of communicatiuu. Grailually 
each defensible position was captured, yet no Sikh oiTered 
to submit, and no disciple of Govind asked fur quarter. 
They everywhere shewed a front to tho victors, and 
Stalked slowly and sullenly away, while many rushed 
singly forth, to meet assuSed death, by contending with 
a multitude, &c. 

The army of the Khalsa was now dispersed; 
<< the road to the capital ” was at length “ laid 
open to the victowand thus the “ discreet 
policy ** of Lord Hardinge, and the “ shameless 
treason” of his Lahore corre^ondents, had 
received their fulfilment. We cannot buy 
that Englishmen are like to feel much pride 
at the recital. We cannot desire, in the lan¬ 
guage of Burke, that this country may coa- 
tiiiue to hold dominion in tho Punjab, by the 
arts which acquired it. Neither can we see 

% Id. p. BU. ^ Id. p. 514. II Id. p. 519 6m. 
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tliat U U now possible to undo the iitrong 
aito^other, by surrendering; back that dominion 
into iiands more worthy certainly to retain, tlian 
ours to withhold. But surely it is possible to 
lind i;.middle course, safe at once and honour- 
uhle; diid, in our future relations with that 
noble race, fitted for sell-goTernment above all 
■ttieH>thGr races of India, to derive, frop^ the in- 
sli’uctivo examples with which the history of 
their conquest is most pregnant, some practical 
w'isdoni for the advantage of our sovereign, and 
also lor that of Her Majesty’s Sikh subjects. 

It must be perfectly obvious, to any man of 
the meanest capacity, who is familiar with that 
history, that, except with their help and con¬ 
curs nee, it will be impossible to govern them 
at all. That anile jealousy, of every thing and 
every body not belonging to the “ Services,” 
which is tiie true spirit of the Company’s policy, 
and has clone so much mischief in every other 
ps/rt of fndia, will be positive ruin in this. The 
Qui'en must trust her subjects of the PunjS.b 
the principal—we might even say, the 
exedusive—administration of their own terri¬ 
tory, if the peace and prosjicrity of the go¬ 
verned he thuuglit to be, in India, as in Europe, 
the aim and object of government. They are 
worthy of their Sovereign’s reliance; for they 
rely nobly on themselves, and continue, in 
their present adverHty, to display mnmpaired, 
the iiuhic spirit uliich gave existence to their 
commonwealth. When their army came up, to 
the Court of the Gpvernor-Genei'ul, to be dis¬ 
banded, says Captain Cunningham, an eye¬ 
witness—* 

the soldiers shev'ed neither the despondency of mu¬ 
tinous relxds, nor the etfrontery and indiflerence of mer¬ 
cenaries ; nud their manly deportment added lustre to 
tii. 1 t valour, which the victors had dearly felt and 
generously extolled. The men talked of their defeat as 
the chance of war, or they would say, that they were 
mere imitators of unapproachaYde masters. Rut, amid 
nil their luiiniliatioii, they inwardly dwelt upon their 
future destiny with unabated confideiico; and, while gaily 
calling themselves inapt and youthful scholars, they would 
sonietiinoR add, with a significant and sardonic smile, 
tluit the Khfllsa itnelf was yet a ehild^ and thaU as the 
commonn’fitiffh of Sikhs grew in stature^ (tooind would 
clothe his disfiylex with irresistible mighty and guide them 
with unei/uafled skiff, 'llius tfrave men sought consola¬ 
tion ! Tile spirit of progress, which coUectively animated 
them, yielded, wltli a imirmur, to the superior genius of 
Kngland aiiij ririlixation, to he chastened by the rude 
hand of ]H)wer, and jierhaps to bo moulded, to noblest 
purposes, by the iiiforiiiing touch of knowledge and philo¬ 
sophy. In March ]fl46, or immediately after tlie war, 
the author visitid the Sikh temples and establishments 
at Kecritponr and Anundpoor—MakhowaJ. At the 
latte r place, the ehosen seat of Govind, reliance upon the 
future was likewise strong. The grave priests or minis¬ 
ters said, by way of assurance, that the pure faith of the 
JKhuha was intended for nil eowdries and times; anda^ed, 
by way of cuinplimeut, that the disciples of Kdnuk would 
ever be grutiful for the aid, which the Stranger English 


Id, pp. .^25, 326. 


had Tendered^ tn subverting the mpire of (he intolerant and 
c^ressive Mahometans / 

The empire, which those ‘^Stranger En- 
lish ” have planted in its place, appears to 
avc reached to the very crisis of its destiny. 
It is no longer the object of hope from any 
quarter of that political horizon. The Moghul 
is gone, the Aifghan feeble and remote, the 
Mahratta subsided into a quiet country gentle¬ 
man. The princes and people of India have 
now nothing to fear, except that misre- 
pi'esentative of British power, the Company’s 
government. She ”—that is, the Company— 

** can never lean upon the enthusiasm of their 
gratitude or predilections,” observes Captain 
Cunningham (p. 327), most truly; fur she has 
done nothing to deserve their thunks or their 
confidence. It is very true that the said Com¬ 
pany is on her jast legs, and that Parliament 
very soon—iierchance before the end of next 
session—will have to busy itself about her tes¬ 
tamentary and funeral expenses. But the new 
Governmeiit—be it the most righteous and ra¬ 
tional in the world—which opens that prava 
krereditaf, the succession to John Company^ 
must be contented to labour for awhile,—it 
may be for years,—under the ill-lame which is 
now, and for the last century has been, the very 
breath of her nostrils. It will take many long 
years, of the best and wisest administration, to 
rid the Queen's Government in India of the 
imputation of cousinship to the East-India 
Company. We therefore earnestly recom¬ 
mend ull who have to do with India now, or 
ma^ have to do with it hci*eafter, to lay up in 
their hearts the concluding admonitions of the 
son of Allan Cunningham, and to believe,that,— 
if even it be possible for Her Majesty to go¬ 
vern India at all, without the assistance of the 
Sikhs,—the strong tendency towards Sikliism, 
now, and for 8(»me time past, ol>8ervable 
throughout British India, is a most material 
element in the question—'*How is India to be 
governed ?” 

Tlie English, like their own stranger Sovereigns of the 
last century, govern in tho East according to law; bat 
they cannot givo themselves a place in tho hearts of their 
subjects, while those whom reason can convince are neither 
numerous nor influential in political affairs. Hitherto 
all her thoughts liave bcon given to tho extension of her 
supremacy. Her rule has hitherto mainly tended to tho 
benefit of the trading community. Men of family name 
find no place in the society of their masters, and no em¬ 
ployment in the service of the state. Tlie peasants are 
oppressed and impoverished, by a well-meant but cum¬ 
brous and inefficient law, and by an excessive and partial 
taxation. The husbandman is sullen and indifferent. 
The gentleman nurses his wrath in socresy. King^ idly 
chafe and intrigue. All are ready to houe for every thing 
from a change of masters. The people have as yet to be 
enlisted in tho cause of justice and order. England has 
carefully to watch the progress of that chiuige, in social 
relations and religious feeUngs, of which Sikliism is the 
most marked exponent. Among all ranks of men, there 
is a spirit at work, which rejects as vain the ancient 
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forms and ideas* wliGtlicr of Brahminism or Malionietan- 
ism* and which clings* for present solace and future happi¬ 
ness, to new intercosKors* and to another manifestation of 
Divine Power and Mercy. This feeling pervades the 
Indian world, and the extension of Siu arms would 
speedily lead to the rccomition of Nunuk and Govind as 
the long-looked for Comforters. England will add fresh 
lustre to her renown, and derive an additional claim to 
tho gratitude of posterity, if sho can. scire upon the 
essential principles of that element, which disturbs her 
inultitu(UB of Indian subiects, and givo to it an impolso 
and direction, which shall surely le^ to tho prevalence of 
a religion of truth* and to the a^ptiou of a government 
of VBEEDOM AKD PBOOKESS.^ 

These are the words of an Englishman, as 
well as of a servant of the Company, and tliey 
stamp the character of the lamented gentleman 
who uttered them. He was not of the com¬ 
mon herd of Indian officials, all redolent of 
Haileybury, Addiscombe, and the ** Presi¬ 
dency/' and ignorant of all beside. Captain 
Cimniiigham was of another vrder—that of 
Outram and Slceman—and of course had to pay 
the penalty of merit. We part from him with 
considerable regret; but, in doing so, we will 
take tho opportunity of making one concluding 
extract from his admirable volume, on another 
topic, wliieh although we have done our best 
to make familiar to our readers, they will not be 
displeased to see it illustrated by the philoso¬ 
phic pen of the historian of the Sikhs. 

APrKNI>lX XVI.—ON TUB LAND-TAX IN INDIA. 

Tlio proportions of the land-tax to tho general revenue 
of British India are nearly as follows: 

Boiigal, I; Bombay, ; Madras* f; Agra, J: Ave- 
rag«=;| of tho whole. 

In somo European states the proportions are nearly as 
below 

England, ^; France, ^; Belgium, ^; Prussia* ft; 
Naples, \ ; Austria, 

In tho United States of America, the revenue is almost 
wholly derived from customs. 

It is now idle to revert to tho theory of the ancient 
laws of tho Hindi's, or of the more recent institutes of 
the Mahometans* altliough much clearness of view has 
resulted from the learned researches or laborious inquiries 
of Briggs and Muuro, of Sykes aud Ualhed and Gal¬ 
loway. It is also idle to dispute* whether the Indian 
farmer pays a “ rent ” or a “ tax,” in a technical sense *,— 
since* practically, it is certain, l.tiiat the government 
(or its assign, the jaghcerdar or grantee) gets, in nearly 
ul instances, almost the whole surplus produce of tho 
laud; and, 2. that the state, if tho owner, does not 
perform its duty,—by not furnishing, from its capital,wells 
and other things, which correspond, in difficulty of pro¬ 
vision, with barns and drains in England. In India, no 
one thinks of investing capital, or of spending money on 
the improvement of Uie land, excepting, directly, a few 
patriarchial chiefs through lore of their homes; aud, 
indirectly, the wealthy speculators in opium, sugar, Ac., 
Birough the love of gain. An ordinary villugo *Micad- 
man,” or the still ^rcr “ ryot," whether paying direct 
to Government or tnrough a revenue farmer, 1^ Just 
so mttch of tho produce left, as will enable him to pro¬ 
vide the necessary seed, his own inferior food, and tho 
most simple requisites of till^; and, as he has thus 
DO means, he cannot incur the expense or run tho risk 
of introducing improvements. 

Id. pp. 528—332. 


Hence it behoves Eugland, - if in doubt about Oriental 
^‘socage” and **freehold" tenures,—to rcriistributo her 
taxation, to diminish her assessment on tho soil, and 
to give her multitudes of subjects, who are practically 
copyholders," at least a permanent intcTcst in tho 
land, as she has done so largely by customary " lease¬ 
holders within her own proper dominion. Then^hould 
likewise bo a limit to which such estates iniglft bo di¬ 
vided ; and this could be advantageously done, by allowing 
the owner of a petty holding to dispose as ho plcg^d,* 
not of thc4and itself but of what it miglit bring wbou 
sold. 

In the three Prcsidounieii, and p^chance in 
the North-West Provmei^s likewise, the mis- 
chhif is too well nccoiiiplishod to admit of a 
tlinrou^h refonimtioii; ami in their tiiinsition 
state of circumstances the conrae pointed out 
by Capt. Cunningham is the only practicul 
road to somctliing better. But the Punjab is 
not yet ruined. The ‘‘ Regulation ” Iina not 
got its nose over the Sutlej. The people con¬ 
tinue to administer tludr own alfiiirs; their ro 
presimtative assemblies are not yet piohibircKl; 
tho screw has not been put on tlu^ ryot; there! 
are no “ balances /' the revenue is not !)ank- 
rupt. If those things lie so, let ns kixq) them 
so; and we can do that if wc will cous(*nt to 
govern tho Punjab as Arjoon and Oovind and 
liunjit Singh governed it, by tlu! wisdom of 
Menu and the righteousness of Akbar. Tlien, 
at least, the trial may be made: it is worth the 
making, »lid it is not as yet too late to make 
it ; but the night eometh! 

We will say nothing of Pegu, our more re- 
c<!nt acquisition, aud, as some say, us rich a 
])rovince by nutui'e as the hivouriMl land of the 
Sikhs. We cannot believe that any Gov(*riior- 
Gciieml who sltall succcinI the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, will dri^nm of retaining that mis- 
cliicvous incumbranec one moment longer tlian 
is necessary to enable him ('flectuully to hand 
it over to its Hiuinese iieighhours, and so rid 
India lor ever of tUe fatJil and wasting cxcjre- 
Bccnce. Geographically and {Politically, it be¬ 
longs to China, or to Tartary, if you will, but 
ctirtaiuly not to India; and it was a givat mis¬ 
take to annex it. Tliere are those, indeed, who 
think that Behring’s Straits are llic uatunil 
boundary of British India to tluf eastward, bnt 
with such we do not argue. They are at least 
consistent; and they have, morijover, this iu 
common with us, tiiat both tlioy and we are 
agreed as to the impossilnlity oi siitfling down 
contented in Pegu, without a frontier on any 
side but the sea, and sijparated by some thou¬ 
sand miles from the basis of operations, iu the 
event of a renewal of hostilities. 

Nor is that event a remote one. It is all 
very well for Her Majesty to congratulate 
Pakiament on the present cessation of arms in 
that quarter, but tue startling fact remains— 
the Government of Ava continue to decline the 
Treaty of Peace, just as they did at tho time 
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of onr last publication. Lord Dalhousie's pre* 
cipitate haste to ‘^proclaim" a peace under 
such circumstances appears to us neither difr- 
tiified nor wise, an<l it was certainly without 
justificution in the proceedings of the enemy. 

enemy desired was, to obtain their 
usual supplies of rice and grain from Pegu, 
and for that purpose they offered Loi*d l)al- 
'holSie to leave his outposts unmolested if he 
would leave free the navigation of the Irra¬ 
waddy. ^t the same time they distinctly in¬ 
formed him that their determination, jireviously 
ex])a'9sed, “ not to sign away one foot of Bur- 
ra(»jc ground,” remained unaltered, and that 
they declined to sign any treaty of peace which 
stipulati'd the cession of Pegu. 

All they sought was an armistice. How the 
Governor-General can, upon his own shewing, 
have fiilt himself authorised, under such cir- 
cumshinccH, to infer the conclusion of a peace, 
and put liis “army of Pegu” on the peace 
cstabfishnient, wo do not venture to surmise. 
The last days of his viceroyalty will have beim 
gilded with but a false splendour, if the speedy 


event of this triumphant proclamation of 
“Peace 1 peace! when there is no peace!” 
should be the re-conquest of Pegu from its 
dimiiiislied British garrison, and another and a 
still more costly and bloody war be undertaken 
to recover the prestige which wc shall have 
lost. Already the suffering of our troops 
from the deadly sickness or that inhospitable 
rc^on have b^n such, that every mail from 
Rangoon conveys to Calcutta, of all places in 
this world, their ardent aspirations for a return 
to that comparative paradise 1 The first occur¬ 
rence of a mortality amongst the regiments 
which are to be lefr in occupation will be the 
signal for the renewal of the war; and the 
inability of Pegu—wasted with the last two 
campaigns—to supply food to Ava is already, 
as we learn from the Calcutta journals, be¬ 
ginning to excite alarm even in official quarters, 
as not unlikely Hi) create a new misunderstanding 
with the Golden-Footed Monarch. 

On the whole, we must hesitate to consider 
Pegu, in any sense of the word, an “ acqui¬ 
sition” to the Empire. 
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Mount Lebanon; a Ten Yeari "Rendencefrom 1842 to 1852, -iHih a full and correct account of 
the Druse Religion, By Colonel Chuhciiill, Staff Officer of the British Expedition to 
Syria. 3 Vols. 8vo, Saunders and Otlcy. 1853. 


On the eastern limit of the Mediterranean, be¬ 
tween Cape Madonna and the mouth of the 
river Leontes (clqpe to Tjrrc) stretches a coast 
which has Beyrout for its centre sea-]>ort, and 
which rises from the shore into a lofty range 
of mountains. The river Lc^nfes passes on the 
inner side of tlie j>eaks, i*cceives their waters, 
and pours them, round the southern base, info 
the Mediterranean. The Jordan here has its 
source, and flows southward towards Jerusalem. 
Damascus lies far away behind. Tyre and 
Sidon are u{>on the coast. • This rocky district 
of our old earth is 100 miles in longtli by thirty 
in br<sidth. The Marenitos inhabit the north, 
the Druses the middle, and the Metuali the 
southern portions; and, together,*the population 
numb(>rs 400,000 souls. 

Tliis is the Lebanon. In the centre nses the 
** White Mountain ” itself, which dominates 
and gives name to the whole range. This is 
tlic Ijcbanon where Solomon kept ten thousand 
men to cut him cedar for his temple—Lebanon, 
up whose sid(» Sennacherib vowed to come 
with the multitude of his chariots, and to cut 
down the tall c(^dar-trees and the choice fir- 
trees thereof—Djbanon, which has given stones 
to the most sacred edifices of the Mahomo- 
dans, even as it gave cedar-wood to the temple 
of the Jews ; wTiich was the reftige of the an¬ 
cient pagans when the Jews under Joshua 
spread in devastation over Palestine; which 
gave shelter to tlie “ Caucasian Arabs ” when 
a like fate befcl them at the hands of the Ro¬ 
mans ; which received the Christian fugitives 
who fled before the great Mahometan inva¬ 
sion, and the Arabs who retired from the 
tyranny of the Governor of Aleppo. This is 
the same Lebanon where Joshua hunted ** the 
Hivites in their fastnesses of Mount Lebanon 
where Sennacherib kindled the fire that de¬ 
stroyed the tall cedars; where passed the Mace¬ 
donian phalanx to the conquest of the world; 
where Godfiey, Bohemond, and Tancred led 
their hosts to the recovery of the holy places 
that lie among the valleys of the azure moun¬ 
tains just visible in the W distance; and where, 
perchance, other armies may again be seen pass¬ 
ing on to play a battle game, whereof distant 
India shall be the stake. 

The cedars of Lebanon have diminished from 
a forest to a sacred grove, guarded by a 
priesf and protected by a superstition. The 
prophecy oi Isaiah has long since been ful- 
nll^ and Lebanon is turned into a fruitful 
field,'’ the rest of the trees of his forest are 
few, that a child may write them.” The 
cedars of Lebanon scarcely occupy a space 


equal to two acres of ground 1 But Lebanon is 
a fruitful field; the mulberry tree yj^Ms its 
luscious finiit, aivl its more useful leaves, with 
graceful luxuriance; and in its valleys thejuv^, 
vests waVb spontaneously in autumn. 

Let us listen to Colonel Churchill when he 
tells us of the present habits of the Christian 
tribes that dwell among those hills. 

TUB CIIEISTIAN SYRIANS. 

Tho wine of the J^banon has e?Gr been ftmons. It 
was much sought after by the Uoinan epicures, and, in¬ 
du'd, jjomo of its wines to this day can hardly bo sur¬ 
passed, for richness of colour and delicacy of flavour. 
Nor is this surprising, when it is consider^ that thou 
arc upwards of tliirty distinct species of grapes flourishing 
in ita inuuntaiiis. Tlie roeky nature of the soil, and tiie 
extreme purity of tho air, no doulit tend to bring this 
delicious buit to a perfection not attainable oven m the 
south of Europe. Iiidepi^ndcntly of the constant toil re¬ 
quired by these employments, the mulberry grounds have 
to bo ploughed at li>a8t three times during tho summer 
months, and to bo watered as often, wlmre there are 
copious spring. 

Toward the end of September and the Ix^nninff of 
October the peasants have a slight respite from melr 
labours, previous to the sowing season, which begins in 
November. This is tho period of the year tliey generally 
appropriate to the celebration of marriages. 

The same gules hold good amount them as amount 
the nobility, with regaid to tho woice of brides. No 
young man can marry out of tho immediate range of bis 
relations, so long as there are any single girls in the 
family; and a deviation from this rule u so fiercely re¬ 
sented, that it is scarcely ever heard of. On the othn 
hand, should a young girl dare to fix her afToctions on 
any young man not her cousin, the whole of her male re¬ 
lations riso up iu arms, and, after having made for her 
what they consider a flt and appropriate choice from 
amongst themselTes, if argument and persuasion fail in 
bringing her to a sense of her impropriety, bring her to 
tho altar by force. Such an occurrence, to be sure, is rare, 
but the exception proves the rule. 

The consequence of this custom is, that there are 
families of one name in the Lebanon so numerons as to 
amount to clans, and who boast of from 100 to 150, and 
even 200 men bearing arms, which is a sourco of im¬ 
mense pride and gratification, ajid confers influenoe and 
importance. A few days before the marri^ takea 
place, the peasant takes a propitiatory present of fowls, 
cofTee, or simar, to his landlord or feudal chiefs and asks 
permission to perfonn tlio ceremony. A week is spent in 
rejoicings *at ms own home by the bridegroom, all 
this time wears a jiolisso of lionour sent him by his land¬ 
lord ; by the bride, in preparations for her nimtialt.* On 
the day fixe^ usu^Iy on a Sunday, the bridq^^m*a re¬ 
lations come for the bride, when all her connections make 
presents, varying from one to five shillings each, which 
ore collected in a purse and given to the bride before the 
loaves the paternal roof. She takes her farewdl by 
kissing tho hands of all the male members of her fiunily 
in succession. 

The procession is now formed, and movea on at the 
slowest pace possible; tho bride walking or riding, ao- 
oording to principles, closely veiled. A halt is made 
every nve minutes, when the party sing soag^ accom¬ 
panied by music, while some perfonn tlm sword 
An hour is sometimes taken up in traversing a hOB^l 
yards. This uncommonly tomous rate of advancing is 
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intended to indicate that the hrido is in no oxtraordinaiy 
haste to reach her future husband, and Is a part of that 
characteristic rescr >'0 and modesty, whether real or ficti¬ 
tious, wtiich distinguishes tlie sex on all such occasions 
in the Kost. 

If the party has to go through a village on their rente, 
the brihvH.-keops her hand to her head, which is bashfully- 
held down all the time occupied in passing through; tlius 
respectfully saluting the inhabitants, who, on their parts, 
>.prinh.'e her with corn and raisins. On re^hiug her 
future home, the bride flings a pomegranaA amongst 
the party, wliich is greedily snapped np and partitioned 
by the young men, and is supposed to giro the marriage 
infi'ctiun. As slic crosses the threshold, she takes out of 
her bw«um a piece of yeast, which slie lias brought from 
her father 'k house, and sticks it firmly on the door-post; 
signifying thereby her |||olutii>a to cleave closely to her 
husband; the latter, at uio same moment, standing on 
the roof, exactly abure the door, witli a drawn sword 
over her head, omblmnutical of tlie absolute sway which 
lie is to hold over her throughout life. 

As soon as the first rains have fallen, in the month of 
November, the peasants are ail at work again in the 
sowing of tbeir crops. Those inhabiting the villages in 
the neiglibourhood of the valley of the Bekaa and the 
plains of Baalber, Eetierally find occupation on the 
government lands of tiiose districts. Koch takes his pair 
of oxen with him, sows as inurh land as his animals can 
turn up, pays a sum of five pounds to the public treasury, 
aud at the harvest takes two-thirds of the produce. 

Ideas obtain, amongst the {lenple of the T^banon, with 
regard to the iniluence of the moon upon certain opera¬ 
tions, which to a stranger appear singular and al^urd, 
but which they uffirni to be grounded upon trial and ex¬ 
perience. lliey divide the progrei-s of the moon, in its 
successive stages, into propitious aud unpropilious days. 

The first five (lays of the new moon are p.*opitious, tlie 
next five unpropitious; four the one, four tlie other; 
three the om*, three the other; two the one, two the other; 
thus completing the twenty-eight days. Nothing will 
induce a peasant to sow any vegetable productions except 
on the propitious days, which he watches and calculates 
with the greatest care; and yet, in sowing corn and 
barley, thu distinction is never attended to. 

The moon in its third and fourth quarter is considered 
especially propitious to taking up the produce of tho 

g arden, to cutting down timlier, and even to roofing 
ouses. Tlic lieams of a house, it is asserted, which have 
been cut down in thu first and second quarter, rot and 
di'cay much sooner than those wliich have been cut down 
during the third and fourth qualter. 

Some of tlieir religious superstitions are even more 
ridiculous. They stand more in awe of Klias, than of 
God himself. There is a church at Unt-Klias, near the 
I)(W Kiver, dedicated to that prophet. A man will cheat 
anil lie with tho most persevering audacity, until 
cliallenged to swear to tho truth of his statement on the 
altar of Mar Klias. This test is decisive, lie trembles 
at the very thought of undergoing an ordeal which will 
expose his treachery aud wickedness to certaiif and im¬ 
mediate punislimcut; for the fate of Ananias, it is firmly 
believed, wiU instantaneously attend every one who dares 
to lie to tho prophet. 

Occasionally a report is raised, that a fountain of 
water has burst forth in a certain locality, possessing 
miraculous qualities of healing. Hundreds of the afBieted 
will reiiair to tlie siwt, whether men, women, or children, 
in confl^t expe^ation of supematnrol relief. After 
days spent in washing aud cleansing, the assemblage 
breaks up, pretty much in the same condition as when 
they arnved; some pocketing their delusion in sullen 
silence, others trying to protect themselves from ridicule 
by asserting loudly the efficacy of the waters, and un¬ 
scrupulously quoting instauces of cures efifccted before 
their eyes; vdiilo tho prifist, who has been present all 
the while, to encourage the faith of the pilgrims, and to 


receive their anxious confessions, walks off with a very 
respectable booty. 

In the chapel of the convent of St. George, near Hat- 
tat, there is a picture of that warrior, with a lititlo cup 
below it, into which the perspiration from the canvas is 
said gr^ually to distil. The Greek Christians greedily 
purchase this inestimable ichor, at uiy price which the 
officiating priest may demand, for its medicinal pro¬ 
perties. * 

The blind superstitions of the Maronites even exceed 
these instances of folly and credulity, aud are far too 
numerou8*to be quoted. But to say that tho Christians 
of the I..obanon believe in the most rhapsodical stories 
about the marvellous interference of the whole company 
of saints in worldly affairs; that they bum lamps night 
and day, and offer up incense before their pictures, l^th 
in the public churches and in their private habitations; 
that they sacrifice an unlimited quantity of their hard- 
wrougUt earnings In votive and propitiatory presents and 
offerings to the various*chapels and convents which the 
saints are supposed more especially to patronise; that 
they are, in fact, the unresisting dupes of priests, who 
are themselves dupes to the system of Christie- Paganism, 
which prevails ova* the mountain; is hut to say in other 
words that they aro still under the yoke of a system of 
fraud and deception, which as widely estranges them from 
the true consolations of the religion which they profess, 
as it robs Christianity itself of that moral ixffiuonce 
which tlie sublime simplicity, and the noble and elevating 
tendency of her doctrine, if fairly put forth in all their 
heavenly purity, could nut fail of commanding, even 
amongst populations to whom tho Cross is still '‘a stum- 
blingMilock,” and **its preaching fooli.slmess.” 

Till witliin tlie last few years tho feudal system which 
has existed so long in tho Lebanon pressed on the 
priusants with peculiar soverily. Uu the slightest pre¬ 
tences, horsemen were quartered upon them, and not 
taken off until they had paid whatever sum it pleased 
their chiefs to exact. The sliglitcst resistance was iiii- 
mediately punished by summary corporal punishment. 
Indeed, tho Kniirs and Sheiks looked upon this power of 
fining as a considerable source of revenue. Under the 
des{K)tic rule of tho late Emir Bccliir, the exactions on 
the pcoplo wero so repeated, as more than once to raise 
them into rebellion, and they obtained tlio reputation of 
being restless and insubordinate. 

How far this is from being the real character of the 
mountaineers is evident from their general conduct since 
the establishment of the more liumaue regime, under tho 
auspices of the European powers, ten years ago. It may 
be fairly asserted that there is no State in Europe where 
crimes are so rare in comparison with the population as 
in the Lebanon at the present day, and tiiis, too, at a 
period when the principle of repression, as exercised by 
the authorities, is by no means such as to intimidate 
evil-doers. 


** The patnarch is our Sultan ” is the reply 
of the Maronites when the Sultan bids them 
tolerate an American Miswonary. The power 
of the priest seems, indeed, to have superseded 
all other authority amoiifr the Maronites ; for 
Turkish exaction and civd wars have broken 
the power of the old feudal Emirs and Sheiks. 


TBK EMIRS OF THE LEDANON. 

“ In tho district of £1 Metten ** sap Colonel ChLrehill, 
** stand conspicuous the feudal residences onKumeille, 
Soleema, El Mettane, llaa £1 Metten, Fcluoga and 
Brumana, all nppertrining to various Emirs of the 
House of Bilemma. The architecture of these effi- 
ficcs is nameless. They aro solid, irregulai masses of 
masonry, without plan or symmetry, built for strength 
and defence. If ever ornament is attempted, it is on the 
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oitrance, which, as at Felooga, displays a verr creditable 
decree of handywork. The gateway and tlie Meedan 
indeed tlie only places where an Emir or Sheik erer 
thinks of making on exMuditure lor mere outward ^how. 
The former, b^use there he exhibits bis state aud 
authority, receiving his vassals and dependants on busi¬ 
ness, and his friends and guests with ostentatious bospi- 
tiUity; the latter, inasmuch as it alfords a ready and in¬ 
viting field for the display of his stud, and of thoso feats 
of horsemanship, which, iu the East, is almost an indis- 
pensible ingredient of baronial reputation. 

The vaiuts, however, are broad and ’ capacious, and 
used in dormer times to be generally well-stored. When 
the plains of the Bekaa were under their control, and its 
well-filled granaries a source of yearly supply, the aristo¬ 
cracy of the Lebanon, whether Druse or Christian, lived 
in alHuence: no inconsiderable portion^of their revenuo 
likewise arose from a per-centage, varying from six to ten 
piastres, on the heads of the male population over which 
they ruled, and which was very carefully abstracted from 
the Miri, together with sundry other deductions nut 
much questioned, before it was paid over to thp govern¬ 
ment. Within tliese last ten years, since the restoration 
of Syria to the Purte, both those sources of territorial and 
pecuniary iiicotne have been abridged. An imperial 
firman has deprived them of the one, and a now political 
and fiscal arrangemeat of the other. Tliey arc now in 
comparative penury. Nearly all the castles abovo 
alluded to were burnt and destroyed in the civil war be- 
the Druses aud Marouites. Their proprietors, with one 
exception, that of the Emir Moosa Bilemma, of K1 Met- 
tane, who happened to have a good sum of money saved 
up, are too poor to rebuild them. The others live in vil¬ 
lages, avoiding rather tliau courting the respects of their 
vassals. 

Tho fiMidal tie, however, which binds them togetlier, is 
not yet entirely broken. Still they aro at the call of 
their chiefs. Still, as of old, on the birth of a sou, or a 
marriage in tho Emir's family, aud on the festtrals of 
Christmas and I'kister-day, the peasantry may be S(»n 
carrying their tribute of fowls, coffee, sugar, to the 
feudal abode; but what was ouce accept^ as a mark of 
dependence, is now anticipated as a means of existence. 

In tlicsu mounhiins the Greek and Greck- 
Catholii! churches dispute with great fervour 
and with ultrii-orthodox hatnHl. A patriarch 
has been shipped of his robes in the sti'<M}tH of 
Beyrout; a Greek-Catholic bishop was Ihtoly 
assaulted at the altar, and owtxl his safety from 
the assaults of his brothA^hiistans to the pt‘o- 
tcction of the Muss^nan police. These 
churches unite only to persecute the Evangelical 
Protestant Chiii'ch, introduced by the American 
Missionaries. The Turks tolerate, ])roteet, and 
restrain all thi'ee. 

The religion of the Druses, who are, as we 
suspect, a mixed race, having its basis perhaps 
in the ilivites whom iToshua could not destroy, 
is a problem that has been worked at with very 
moderate success. Colonel Churchill, after ten 
years’ residemee upon the mountain, has gained 
so little new iivformation upon the subject, tliat 
he Has contented himself with translating large 
portions of the Baron de Sacy’s work, “La 
Religion des Druses,” The Baron, we believe, 
was never out of France in his life; but being 
the most profound of Elastem scholars, and the 
most industrious of inquirers, he wllect^ 
every book and manuscript that existed in 


France upon this subject, and eI)itomized them 
in his work. 

In seventeen chapters, and 24S pages, Colo¬ 
nel Churchill discusses this subject. The pro¬ 
phet of tlie Druses is Hukem, wlio disapi^red 
in 1021 A.D., to prove the fiiith of his^lrvants, 
but who will re-appear in due time, in glory and 
majesty ,^0 give the kingdom of the earth 
fiiithfiil worahippors. 

TIIK DRUSE CKEEf). 

To boliovc that the ** Universal Intelligence ** is the 
first of God's creations—-tlie only direct and immediate 
production of his Almiglity power; that he lias appear^ 
on earth simultaneously with each manifestation of the 
Divinity; and that, lastly, iu tlie time of Hakom, lie 
took tho figuro of Hams^, tho sou of Ali, tho sun of 
Ahmed; that it is by his ministry aud agency that all 
things have been produced; that ho aljiie prasesscs tho 
knowledge of all truths; that he is the first Minister of 
true religion ; that it U he who communicates, di¬ 
rectly or indiroctly, to othor ministers, and to simple 
believers, but in different denees aud proportions, tho 
knowledge and the grace which ho receives immediately 
from tho Divinity, and of which ho is the solo medium; 
Uint he alone has direct access to tho Deity, standing 
as Mediator between tlie Supremo Being aud the great 
family of mankind. 

To ackiiuwleilge that Tlam%e it is to whom Hakem 
will intrust his sword, iu tho last day, to smite all bis 
adversaries, to make his religion triumphant, and to 
distribute rewards and punishments to every one accord¬ 
ing to his r^erts; to know the other ministers of the 
Unitarian religion, and the rank and offices which belong 
to each of them individually, and to render them that 
obedience and submission whicJi is due. 

To confess that all souls were created by the Uni¬ 
versal Intelligence ;** that the number of human beings 
is always tho same—neither increasing nor decreasing; 
but that souls pass from one body to another; that they 
rise, and become perfect iu excellence, or doteriorate, and 
bocumo lost and degraded, according to thoir love and 
attachment to the truth, or their inflect and disregard of 
it; to practise the seven comniaiidmcnts which the reli¬ 
gion of llainzo imposes on his followers, and more espe¬ 
cially those which inculcate a strict regard to truth in 
words, charity towards 4he brethren, entire renunciation 
of all former modes of belief, and complete and unre¬ 
served submission to the will of God. 

And, finally, to confess that all preceding religions 
whatever were but types, more or less complete, of the 
only truly religion—all their legal and ceremonial prel- 
copts and injunctions, but allegories; and that the reve¬ 
lation of the true religion necessarily induces tho com-, 
plete abolition of all anterior ones. Such is an abridg¬ 
ment of tlie principal points of lielicf laid down in the 
religion of tho Druses, of which Hamzo is the founder, 
and tho followers of which are called Unitarians. 

Tlie practical religion of a sect is, however,not 
always ft be lournod from its Koran,* and Colo- 

« The Koran of the Druses is, it would appear, not 
very well known to Oriental schdlars. Among the 
MSS. advertised for sale in Mr. Quaritch's most .recent 
catalogue (No. 65) wo find tho following— 

“33. Koran of the Druses, in Arabic, 4to., very 
distinctly written, exressivoly rare, owing to the extreme 
diiilculty of procuring any work on the religion of thia 
singular r^; origins binding, IL 8«. 

**The above cataloguing is by the emiflht Arahio 
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ncl Churchill admits that he has never been able 
to obtain, from any living member of this sect, 
an account of his belief or his ritual. The Druses 
practise the curious sentiment of Lord Chan¬ 
cellor^ Shnflcsbury, that, ** sensible men never 
tell their redigion is,” The relimon of 
the Druses is left by Colonel Churchill as un- 
colv-ed a problem as he found it. ^ 

The mysterious ceremonial which has excited 
so much European curiosity is thus mentioned, 
and the enigma is thus given up • 

TUB DRUSE CEREMONIAL. 

Every Tliursday evening the Ockals assemble in their 
respective llolow^, for the purpose of reading in their 
sacred books. Should a stranger, and even an European, 
express a desire to ho present, no objection is made, and 
admittance is grantea. On such occasions, however, 
nothing appears but the Koran, which is read aloud witli 
every mark of respect and attention, in order that their 
visitor may go away with tlio inipr^sion that they are 
good Mussulmans; so that, as far as regards any antici¬ 
pated Insight into their real religion, nothing can possibly 
M gained to a looker-on by such inquisitiveness. At the 
comiiiGnccment of the evening, earthenware saucers 
filled with figs, raisins, sugar-plums, &c., are ranged on 
the floor all round the room, for the roireshment of those 

I iTcsent. The Druses, both Ockak and the uninitiated, 
□unge about the door, talk over the events of the day, and 
pass to and fro in the apartment indiscriminately. Sud¬ 


denly, the doors are closed, and the latter disappear. 
The precautions taken by a bo^ of Freemasons are not 
greater than those now used. Smtries are placed in the 
’Uninediate neighbourhood, to prevent the possibility of 
any one intrumng on the privacy of the Ockals* What 
now jpasBu must wfanewd^for iA hot never hevn tettnessed, 
except hy the Unitarian brethren. 

Aa a body of information upon the state of 
this very interesting country, upon the manners, 
customs, and historical traditions of its inhabi¬ 
tants, and upon its position relatively to the 
political questions that still agitate Eurojlc, we 
cannot too highly praise Cmonel Churchiirs 
work. We must, however, warn the render to 
expect no more from it than the qualities we 
have enumerated. There is a want of oi'der, 
an incapacity of generalization, a frequently 
recuiTing prosincss, all which probably pro¬ 
ceed frv the inexperience of the author in 
bookcrafl, but «very much interfere with the 
pleasui'C of the rcailcr. Had the work been 
compressed into one volume it would have been 
much more amusing: it would have been 
doubtless much more instructive in its three 
volume state, but that the absurd omission of 
of an index renders it absolutely useless as a 
book of reference. 


The Ane^freeh and Temaeleeh; a Vi»it to the Secret Sects o/* Northern Syria, with a view to the 
estabiishTnent of Schools. By the Rev. Samuel Lyde, B.A,, late Chaplain pro tern, of the 
Anglican Church at Beyrout. JLondon.-vihirst and Blackett. 1853. 


These pages do not pretend to be a revela¬ 
tion of the secret of the Ansyrech (which pro¬ 
bably consists of nothing more than a few un¬ 
intelligible prayers, a medley of Christianity 
and Mohammedanism, and a trivial, if not ob. 
scene rite) : that could only be discovered by a 
lengthened residence among them.” This pas¬ 
sage from the author's piuface weakens our 
curiosity. 


Mr. Lyde is a clergyman whose ill health 
prevented him from performing clerical duties 
in England. He went to Syria, and proposes 
there to establish a Mission, and to found schools. 
It is a benevolent idea, and of that idea his 
volume is but an expansion. If we had not 
already said much u|K>n the Lebanon, we 
might have dwelt more upon his labours. 


* The Adventures of a Lady in Tartary, Thibet, China, and Kashmir^ By Mrs. Hertet. 

8 Vols. Hope and Co. 1853. 


HAT 1 has an* English .lady been travelling 
those rugged regions, whereof Jesuit Missi- 
■anaries in rnll chase of martyrdom have hitherto 
been the oply explorers? Has a young and 
finely-nurtuim daughter of our aristocracy— 

scholar, Mr. Barker!a native of Syria; other scholars, 
however, told mo tlw this MS. was a collection of re¬ 
ligious essays.*' I 

Attracted by the promise of so great a prixe wo 
examined this volume, and are compel^ to confess that 
we agree with the r other scholars.^ The contents con¬ 
sist of detached t^tises on religious subjects. This is 

a nite evident from the titles; and at the end of several of 
^em is the usual/fomula or, ** End rf the 

Treatise." In gem sooth this ** Koran of the])nueB*'ls 
no more a Koranftban a cookery book. • 


one who can write pages about a pet lap-dog, 
and how beautifully he catches wasps, and then 
buries his little hc^ contentedly m her lap— 
who encamps in healthy places for ^ys, when 
“Princcy” (said lap-dog) is indisposed—^who 
shuddem at the pure rills that flow down the 
mountain side, and will not drink because she 
looks at the necks of the women who stand 
round, and marks that they are swollen ydth 
Ooitre —who exerts her woman’s privilege to 
order a commander in chief and ml his men 
away from the spot she has chosen for her en¬ 
campment—has she been to Thibet and to Tar- 
tary? One understands that Mrs. Pfeiffer, 
whose grandchildren, we believe, are all mar- 
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ried, can jog round the world in tolerable 
comfort; out Mrs. Herrey, differenui 
Has $he been sleeping upon the hot stove ofal 
Tartar-Chinese inn, riding on the bac^ ofi 
camels and oxen, underling all the hardships ' 
which have almost entitled M. M. Gabct and ' 
Hue, and their convert, Samdadchiemba, to ' 
canonization, and which have quite ontitW • 
them to the gratitude of Europe ? Has this \ 
gentle child of fiishion been investi^ting the ^ 
analysis of the Buddhist religion,* visiting the ^ 

• The mention of a subject (ragf^ted by the title of this 
book) 60 interesting, will perhaps excuse the citation of a 
fe4 passa^ from M. Huc*s two volumes. The analogies 
betwWn the Boman-Catholic Church and Buddhism are 
so striking, that no one should be ignorant of the statement 
of the Jesuit Missionaries. M. Hue says.-^* 

** One day we had an opportunity of talkie with a 
lliibetian Lama for some time, and the thing^mtold ns 
about relipon astounded ns ereatly. A brief el^nation 
of the Christian doctrine which we ga^be* to him seemed 
scarcely to surprise him. He even maintained that our 
views dilFercd little from those of the Grand Lamas of 
Ikibet. *Tonmnstnotconfonnd,*saidhc, ‘ religions truth 
with the superstitions of the vulgar. The Tartars, poor, : 
simple people, prwtrate themselves before whatever they 
see. Every tiling, with them, is Borhan^Lamas, prayer- 
books, temples. Lama-series, stones, heaps of bones—'tis 
all the same to them: down they go on their knees, crying, 
Borlian \ Borhan !* *■ But tlie Ijamas themselves admit 
innnmerable Borhans ^ Let me explain,' said our friend, 
smilingly: * there is but one sole soverMgn of the universe, 
the Creator of all things, alike vrithoat beginning and 
without end. In Dcbagar (India) be bears tiie name of 
Bnddha; in Thibet, tmit of Samtche Mitchaba (All- * 
Fowerfnl, Efemal); the Dcha-Mi (Chinese) call him Fo; 
and the Sok-Po-Mi (Tartars), Borhan.* *Toa say that 
Buddha is solo: in that case, who are the Tale-Lama of 
Lba-Ssa, the Bandcfaan of l)jachi-I/>umbo, the Tsong- 
Kaba of the Sifon, the Kaldau of Tolon-Noor, the 6ni- 
son-Tamba of the great Kouren, the Hobilgan of Blno 
Town, tlie Hotokton of Peking, the Chaldron of the 
Tartar and Thibetian Lamaseries generally?* * They are 
all equally Bnddha.* ^ Is Bnddha visible?" *Ho; he is 
without a body; he is a sjpiritnal substance. * So Bnddha 
is sole, and yet there exist mnumerablo Buddhas: the 
Tald-Lama, and so on. Bnddha is incorporeal: ho cannot 
be seen: and yet the Tal6 lAma, the Guison-Tainba, and 
tile rest, aro visible, and have bodies like our own* How 
doyoueirolam all tins ?* doetrihe 1 tell yon is true’, 
siUd the Lama, raising his arm, and; assuming nremark- 
ble accent of authority. *^It is the^'^octrme m we West, 
bat it is of nnfatbomable profundity. It cannot bo 
sounded to the bottom.* 

These words of the Thibetian Lama astonished ns 
strangely: Unity of God, the mystery of the Incarna¬ 

tion, the dogma of we real presence, scemdd to us euve*« 
loped in his creed; yet, with ideas so sound in appearance, 
he admitted the metempsychosis and a sort of pantheism, 
of which he would give no account.'* 

A ga-jq ; Upon the most superfldal lamination of 
tile reforms and innovations intoodneed by Tsong Kaba 
into the lAmanesqne worship, one must bo struck with 
their affinity to Cat^licism. The cross, the mitre, the 
the cope which the Grand Lamas wear on 
thtir jonraeys or when they are performing somp colony 
out of the temple, the sorrice with doable choirs, the 
psalm^, the exorcisms, the censer siapend^ from five 
ehaiTfj aani which yon close at plea8aie,^the 

benedictions oiTen by the Iraas by extending the right 
hand over the heads of the faithful, the chaplet, ecties i a s - 
tical c^biey, spiritual retirement, the ^-orshlp of the 


Kon^ of the thousand Lamas, intcirogating 

living Buddhas/’ penetmting to the great 
Lha Ssa to see the Guison Tanilia newly trans¬ 
migrated ? Not quite. Mrs. Hervey has not 
crossed the line of the Jesuit pilgi'image. Her 
experience of Thibet, Tartary, and Chiiijj^dff tends 
no further than the countnes that lie at the 
northern foot of the Himulaya mountpios* 
Quite enfrush, however, was to be aceomiiushed 
in scaling these mighty barriers; quite enough 
to startlcncrfriends who dwell “ in the monotony 
of well-armyed and well-behaved • society. , 
We sliall offer specimens of the work, rather 
than an analysis. It is tlie journal of a lady 
who " under the pressure of* severe domestic 
affliction, which was paralysing every energy 
ofmind and body, form<;d the piDji^ct or visiting 
these almost-unknown countries, and fimiul no 
means so efflcacious in enabling lier to nsca^ie 
from the demon, thought, us the constant 
change of sceme in travelling.” 

Here is specimen tlie first.— 

JUaADRin. (UAK nUNUALOW.) 

Two marchc^-^DUtancej twenti/^gix miies. 

JfarehZt 1850: Monday — I amvod hero to break¬ 
fast, but finding the Dak Bungalow full, 1 was riding 
away, when one of its occupants, Mrs. (i—, sent me a 
civil message to come into her half of tiio Bungalow. 
We breakfasted and diuetl toget^r, after whieh sho went 
away ddk.\ »She seems a nice IWry little hulv. 

My camp has gone on to Mulaniili, whore 1 breakfast 
tv-morrow. I was nearly drowned in cros.<ing the .f iimna 
trhlcli 1 passed alniut four niih^ from tliis. 1'ho late 
heavy rain carrietl away the bridge of boats nbpiit ten 
days ago, and it has not since been ri'palred, Tiicro were 
sticks to mark tiie ford; but little knowing tlie depth of 
the water, 1 vcr^pxl pi‘rliaps a yard to the riglit, ami was 
carried down by the force of the stream a considerable 
distance. ** Rival '* swum bravely, but tJie gallant steed 
could not stem the current, so that wo wore in imminent 
danger of meeting a watc>ry gr.avc, from whirli we were 
only rescued by tiic courage of a and some ferry¬ 
men, who struck oat to our aitl. Of course I was 
drenched, and my poor sftddle ditto. 

This is two marches (tweiity-foiir miles) from Seha- 
mnporo. The intervening march is Cliilknii.'i, fourteen 
mil^ from this. The road is be.ivy, iliougii broad and 
well marked. There is a largo and thriving mart at 
Jugftdrie, a mile beyond this D.ik Mtiiigalow. I crossed 
the canal by a puckha bridge not far from Schurunpore. 

reader will qiyckly discover that Mrs. 
hud much iitoi'o to do with India than 
with the countni*!? that lit* to the north of it; 
and he will not lie RurpnscMl to find pccsisional 
notices of the doings of our old friend John 
Company. 

saints, the fasts, the processions, the litanies, the holy 
water, all these are analogies between the Bud^ists and 
ourselves." 

t**Dak’' signifies **post.” It is generally used ia 
reference to palanquin travclUng, when the b^ers are 
ordwed before hamb and wait on the toad to relieve eacl; 
set every eight or ten miles. The expressions ** horse- 
d^'* or ** carriage-d&k,” &c., are also used, and imply 
relays of horses on the road 
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HOW TUB RA8T-INDIA COMPANY PHNUH POUOMBM. 

A little more than a year subsequent to the abore, the 
Kajali of Mundy suddenly and mysteriously died. 1 here 
were hoarse murmurs of foul play; dark whispers 
tioison; and the corrupt Gosbain *' was deeply implicated 
by popular rumour. And yet~can it be bclier^—this 
man elected to more than vice-regal power by the 
l) 0 (>uty Gunmissioner of Kangra, and he is tne Regent" 
now, with full scope for his wicked designs. The blood 
•T^ith which he imbued his guilty hands appears forgotten 
—wilfully fomtten —by the moral British rulolv to whom 
the State of Mundy pa>8 tribute and subjection. 

Surely none but an Englishwoman would 
have dared or could have survived, such a peril 
as the following:— 

FALL PEOM A rnRCtPICX. 

The road from die ferry to Chuong is not at all g(K>d; 
steep, stony, and rugged. It winds along the banks of 
the I’arbuttio river the whole way to Munnie Kam, only 
occasionally deviating fur a short distance. Chooiig is 
much higher than Suultanpore, and from B'hun (vhere 
the ferry is) the greater ]»art of the rood is a steep and 
difficult ascent. It lias been “ made,” but it would be 
dangerous to attempt riding a largo horse along such a 
narrow path, flanked by such terri& khu<&. The Parhut- 
tie is a rapid torrent, rising in the snowy hills beyond 
Munnie Karn, and flowing into the Beas a little above 
Buhun. Chuong is situated at a considerably higher 
elevation than the bed of the Parbuttie. 1 arrived there 
at ten o’clock at night, and saw but little of a place which' 
im nearly proved fatal to me. On the road, befure it 
became quite dark, I observed numbers of wild pomc- 
jgranate trees, covered with small unripe fruit. 

My servants, luckily, sent pine-torches to light me to 
my camp; otherwise MMight have had an aecident even 
before reaching the tei^ for the night w& pitch dark, 
and the narrow precipitous road had many abrupt 
turnings. Ruwever, 1 arrived in Scafety. I went to my 
sleeping-tent, and ordered tea. While luy servant was 
preparhig it, 1 took a stroll about the place, little imaginiug 
that my camp was pitched on the brink of a precipice. 
1 saw a Chibciutra round a tree of large size, and I 
sauntered towanis it. The fires, at which the servants 
were cooking their dinner at some little distance, only 
rendered the darkness more complete at fifty yards, and 1 
had no idea of my danger. I walked across that Chi~ 
hou/ru, and I remember no more till 1 found myself in 
bed surrounded by terrified servants. 1 was in '>uch 
frightful agony, that 1 screamed p^adly when I endeavoured 
to move a single inch in bod. 

My servants told me subsequently that they had heard 
two half-smothered screams, and at first concluded that it 
was a PuhariCit crying down tiie hhud. My Ntrddr- 
bearer^ however, declared that it was the voice of the 
** Mem-Sahib,” on which they rushed with torches in 
every direction, and at last found mo lying senseless at 
the foot of a khud some twenty feet deep (on a stone), 
and on the brink of a precipice, which probably only 
terminated in tlie roaring waters of the Parbuttio 
hundreds of feet below. Had I fallen one foot further, 
my remaine even would never have been found. The 
servants carried me up, and laid me in bed. On first 
attempting to move mo, the agony they inflicted roused 
me for a moment, they say, but uuly to swoon again. 

Fever come on that night, and messenger alter mes¬ 
senger was sent to apprise Captain H— of my imminent 
danger; but they made some mistake, and it was not 
till the third day that he heard of it. For sixteen hours 
after the fever supervened I was delirious, and raved 
frantically. My ayali kept incessantly moistening my 
lips with diluted sal volatile. My situation was indeed 
perilous; I had no medicine-cliest in camp, no resources 
of any kind, and I was in the hands of imorant native 
servants. When the sun became powerfal| 1 was carried 


into a XHotahy or temple, tbe villagers volunteering to tako 
out their monstrous idol to make room for the dying 
lady,—** dying,” as all supposed. Repeated attacks of 
haemorrhage camo on, and by three o'clock r.M. tlie 
third day all fever had disappeared. 1 was perfectly 
sensible then, and was told by my servants of niy danger. 
1 felt myself that but little hope of life roinaincd, and 
it was a bitter thought to die thus in my youth, far from 
^l dear to me, and without spen an ^urt being mado to 
save me. 

I had evidently sustained great internal for 

besides the intense pain I suffered in my side, I |»ughed 
up blood in fcarfiil quantities, and the slightest exertion 
brought cold drops of agony to my face, ^f^en I 
remembered that the nearest medical attendant was one 
hundred miles distant, 1 felt that I must prepare myself 
for tbe worst. It was a fearful thing to be thus prostrated, 
suddenly and unexpectedly, in tlie midst of health And 
youth. Tt was a fcarfiil thing to feel myself, at such a 
time, all alone in a wild country. 1 was in too great 
bodily agony to give any connected thought to the awful 
change which appeared then so near. And, oh! what 
furtW^H^ning could I reqiiire,—than that, on a bed of 
death, were one of pain as was mine,) the mind is 
utterly incapable*’of preparing for that unseen realm 
beyond the grave, or of repeflCfhg a life spent “ without 
God iu the world/* however blameless that life may other¬ 
wise have been. 

Here is a story told to the authoress at 
Laliore. 

THE INDIAN HATIIsnEBA. 

Tlic great Jehnugir is said to owe the political prosperity 
^ of his reign to his U’luvcd wife, the beautiful Nodr Mnhul, 
' who was subsequently, in the height of her prosperity, 
called by a still more flattering appellation—Noor Jcliau, 
or the ** Light of the World.” The decrees of the 
Knipcror, though ostensibly issued by him, there is mass 
of evidence to prove were iu reality fulminated by his 
iavourite F.inpress, the signal display of whose intellectual 
energy and unlKiundi'd ambition finds no ])arallel in the 
ann^s of a seraglio. It may not bo uninteresting to 
give a slight sketch of tho career of this remarkable 
woman, whose obscure origin strangely contrasted with 
her suliscquixit elevated position, ifer powerful intellect 
could conceive, and her indomitable spirit could carry out, 
any enterprise, however vast. Tliere is no similar 
instance iu the history of the East, where a woman 
attained an ascendancy so paramount, and exercised such 
a coinploto political sway over the destinies of mighty 
principalities, as the far-famed queruly beauty, who licld 
captive the heart of her lioii-cousurt. She was the daughter 
of a native of Western Tartary, by name Chaia Aias, 
whose family were in comparative poverty at the time of 
her hirth^ Hoping to ameliorate bis fortunes, he departed 
witli his wifo (a beautiful girl whom he had but recently 
espoused) to t^ renowned capital of the great Akbar. 
They suffered all sorts of miseries from want of tlie 
common necessaries of life, and to add to their perplexities, 
the young wife gave birth en route to h daughter. They 
were then in tl^ midst of an extensive davext, where 
** the foot of man hath ne’er or rarely lyien,” and 
expected to be provided for in no bettor way than by 
■ furnishing food to the savage denizens of the trackless 
wilds. Ine mother was so weak and ill, she could not 
carry the unwelcome little addition to their party, and 
80 they covered the weean with leaves, and 1^ it to the 
mercy of tho great Allah, (which, in my opinion, was 
carrying a beautiful trust in Providence a little t^ far)l 
But after proceeding a mile or two, the mother remembered 
her child: maternity at last prevailed, and she refused to go 
on without the babe. The young husband being still 
uxorious, was touched by the entreaties and lamentations 
of the lady, and return^ to seek his deserted ofibpring. 
As he approached the spert, he saw ,a huge black snake 
envdopi^ the screaming infant in its folds, but on seeing 
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him the serMiit glided avay vithont doing it any injury, 
and BufierM tho father to carry viT his child unhurt. 
After this wonderful interposit^ of Providence they 
reached Lahore in safety. 

A long series of go^ fortune ensuing, the Tartar 
refugee became the Lord High Treasurer of tho Empire, 
and Akbar’s especial favourite. His lovely daughter, as 
she grew to womanhood, so fat surpassed all uio olher 
Oriental beauties, that she was styled in consequence 
** Mchr-ul-Nissa,’* or ** The sun amoug women." She 
was taught to excel in every fascinating accomplishment, 
and her talents were as unequalled in every way as her 
wit and vivacity were surpassing. Selim, the son of the 
reat Akbar, saw the lovely girl and p^tanler became 
osperately enamoured. He demanded her in marriage, 
but Ilia august parent harshly scorned the memiU^meet 
and she became the wife of a Turkoman noble called 
Seeri Afkoon. The unhappy Selim vowed vengeance on 
his rival, and, when he became Emperor, tried a hundred 
devices to compass his death. Sh^r Afkoon, however, 
escaped for a long time the imperial wiles, through his 
own most wonderful prowess and sagacity, but at last 
was one day overpowered by numbers, aullfeli in a 
sanguinary and treacherous conflict^ the province of 
Burdwan, while making a political tour of the territory he 
commanded. 

Tho widow was transported to Delhi, and Jehangir, 
dreading his own implication in the cruel murder of tho 
Turkoman noble, whose bravery had won, long since, tho 
esteem and affoction, as well as the unbounded and 
enthusiastic admiration of all the people of the land, 
ordered the widow of his victim to be immured in 
the meanest apartment of the harem. Fur a long 
time he refused to sec her, and was gradually forgetting 
his violent.passion, when ho met her suddenly one day in 
an imdress robe of white muslin, and his former imtetment 
returned witli renewed vehemence. As saith the bard: 
“ ^Ihe was one whom women dread,*->mcQ fktally adore 


The great Jehangir, if ho felt poetically inclined, doubtleci 
exclaimed— 

** Her overpowering presmee made you feel 
It would not be idolatry to kneel !'* 

At all events, ho at once wooed and won her, and the 
royal nuptials were immediately proclaimed.g^Hcr name 
was jfirst changed by her royal lover into Kuor Mahul, 
tlic “Light of the Harem,** for palace, moro properly, ) au d 
as I have before remarked, m theseiiith of her powerlN^r 
tbe Kmp^or he ordained that she should be univcnally 
styled, “ tlio Light of tho World," or Nuor Jeh-ln. She 
was allowed to assume the title of Empress, (Slinhe,) and 
the currency of the realtiuras stamped with her name as 
well as the Emi)eror's, so^nderly did the lover-husbaud 
delight in exhibiting his deep devotion. 

Our readere now know what tlioy may ex¬ 
pect from these volumes: tlicy will scarcely^ 
we tliink, be found to yield a rohiinttotut 
amiiscnmnt to English I'eaders, unh^ss they 
should liappen to be ucmiaintcd with the 
authoress or her friends. The lady of Captain 
Hervey, however, cannot but have a sufficient 
number of persons interest(»d in her adventures 
to ensure her a numerous audience, and the 
work will ctirtainly be popular in India. We, 
who have h(*ard of this lady’s name before, have 
Iboked with much curiosity through her de¬ 
scription of the beautiful vale of Kashmir, and 
are disappointed to find no trace of some ns 
markable and rather romantic adv^^hres whichr 
we had, if seems en‘oneo|t^ly,^^crstood^^pr 
have thiTG befallen her. 


Ten Months amontj iheTenUof the Tttshf, veith Incidents of an Artie Boat JScepetmion in search 
of Sir John Franklin^ By Lieut. W. H. Hoofer, r.n. Loudon: Murray. 1853. 


Another book of icebergs. The author was a 
lieutenant on board the ** Plover/’ and took . 
part in the expedition of 1848. Rewrote let¬ 
ters home, and Mr. Barrow, of the Admiralty, 
advised their puhtication. 

We doubt whether any book upon the arctic 
seas would now attract much attention, unless 
it should clear up tbe great Franklin mystery, 
give a daguerreotype of the north pole, or at 
least describe a sail round that comfortable 
tepid ocean which is understood to seethe 


within the arctic circle. To all who feel a still 
unflagging interest in the manners and organi¬ 
zations of the rude tribes that grow sleek upon 
blubber, and dictizc on moss, we can recom¬ 
mend this volume vm containing much ori^nal 
and valuable information of an ethnological 
character. Were the events more recent, or the 
subject less worn, wc should have attempted, 
to enlist th#attcntion of our subscribers to Mr. 
Hooper’s work by a full analysis. 


By Selina Bunbury. 2 Vols. London: Hurst & Co. >853. 


Rtss BuTtbuhy gives us two volumes upon 
Sweden which are pleasant, light, and epigram¬ 
matic. Here is a specimen 'of the style:— 

^ - TUK SWEDISn CABniOLX. 

i “Okn I travel four or five hundred miles without any 
protection V 

“ Certainly; no one wants protection in Norway: you 
; can very well travel alone, if you do not dislike it, and 
\ ^ not afraid." 

. "1*^ t do not dislike it, but I am afr^d.” 

\f««Then yon must not go.'* 


“Could I not got some one to travel with me? I 
would pay all tlio expenses of one person." 

“Certainly,’* said the J*rofessor hastily, “every one 
will be rejoiced to go.” 

“ T can only take one, that is, T ran only pay for one," 
I interposed, fooling that caution was necessary; “ and 
that one must K{»oak either Frenrli or English.'* 

“ Oh! yes, every one dm*s 8r»; I will got a student, or 
oandidat, who will be delighted to make alittle journey*" 

** A candiUat, that is tho best; a clergymen that is to' 
be >the very thing," 1 said. 

“ The very thing," the i’rofessor repeated, as if he 
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liked the phiaie. ** I know one vho viU do excdlentiy. 
Ton muAt haTO tvo carrioles." 

** And drive myself still !'* 

** That is true * no, that will not do. An English 
clergyman was just in the same distress with his wife the 
other day: of course he wished for the carriole, but as 
she did no^>^8h that they should be separated, he pro- 
pisod that their carrioles should be tied together. But 
narfl Y on seen a carriole ^t ? I suppose they are fasliion- 
ablein England now; the Englishmen takema^y over.** 

“ More " Herr B. now called out that his car¬ 
riole should be brought into the court. The servant held 
up the shafts; ho put himsdf into a little bit of a leather 
covered seat, between very hi^^large wheels, and put a 
foot on each shaft. 

**See now," said Herr B.« “you must sit so; and 
when you go fast down the hills you must lean back, so; 
and then the horse will gallop down without your minding 
him." 


“ Very pleasant! thank you; I do not think it would 
suit me; Ixttides, if the candidat drives, where could he 
gor • 

“ The driver stands on the board behind.*^ 

** And would the candidat do that ?'* 

“ Nay, I think not. Besides, you have a portmanteau, 
and also the postboy must come with you from stage to 
stage, so he will sit on the portmanteau and drive you." 

“ You had better immediately make a trial of this car¬ 
riole,** said Herr B. 

1 was clapped into it almost as goon as the horse was; 
the servant stood on the board behind, held the long reins 
d la Hansom-cabman, and wo sot off in a manner, and 
with a motion, that deprived mo of tho power of utter¬ 
ance. I held my cheeks with both hai^s, fur 1 feared 
they would drbni;>ff. I had once fondly imagined myself 
travelling over Amway ig a carriole, hut how littlo did I 
then inuBpW>*WMtA ca jrio le was! Andovet the rough 
pavement of C^|mnia^^ith tho open draiiis .across 
them, tliat I^Ujlnring'c'aiviago'fto jblt yUuiialf a 
)^ird up from yourimF Wliat torture I endured, with¬ 
out beii^ able to express it! Strange to say, it was in my 
cheeks Ifolt the jolting most. 

“That carridn is not very good," said Herr B., com¬ 
placently, whm I returned with a face of crimson, and a 
oand holding my forehead; “ but I hope you like it." 

** The thing has no springs," I muttered. 

“No, we do not like springs to carrioles ; they swing 
then so,'~and that is sickening,** he answered, swinging 
himself to shew the motion. 

“ 1 will desire the Candidat to tgke a gig for you,** said 
the good Professor, looking at me with silent compassion. 


The e^didat, however, took up the whole 
of the gig, aud could not be squeezed into the 
carriole. Miss Bunbury was obliged to seek 
a substitute in the person of a gentleman who 
had been commissioned by his government to 
travel in search of fairy legfinds, and who speaks 
English thus:— 


HERE VAIBT. 


Herr Fairy-hunter made a great many bows; and as 
BO many bows involve a good many curtsies, I inclined 
nearly as often. Then with a last reverence he spoke, in 
English, and said, very slowly,— 

I complain of you much, that you sro so disagreeable; 
but now I make an extra.'* 

1 made my last reverence in reply. Such a speech, by 
way of a complimentary one, was rather startling, and 
not a little alaming. I looked nervously at tho Pro¬ 
fessor, who, witib profound gravity, interpreted his friend's 
meaning,' thus-^- 

“ He pities yon for beifts so disagree^ly cireumstaneed; 
but he is making an abriagment of his book, and there¬ 
fore cannot now m^ his tour.** 


I bowed with a sense of relief, and tho Fairy-hunter 
and myself es:hanged some sentences which I do not re¬ 
cord, as I believe tlie fairies alone would be able to under¬ 
stand the language. 

“ I have got another plan for Tou," said the Professor: 
“ yes, this u the very thing. A teacher of music here 
wishes to take his wifo and child into the country, and 
oue of our opera-voices, who also speaks Italian—which 
you do likewise—^will go with them. They will all join 
you; but as they must leave their affkirs here, they ex¬ 
pect you will pay all the travelling expenses. They will 
bring their own provisions, because there are none to be 
got on tho road. That is fair.*' 

“ Very fair, indeed,'* I answered. “ Tlie very thing.** 

“I coinplahr of you much!'* murmured the Fairy- 
hunter, looking at mo compassionately. 

“ You must, then, take a carriage," said the Professor. 

“ It will be quite filled," I replied. “ Four persons, 
with Norse-clo^s, pipes, tobacco-pouches, provisions, 
and luggage!" 

“ And the child?** added my Professor. 

“ Ah! ^uppose 1 must take It on my knee.** 

“ You mh very disagreeable," said the Fairy-hunter, 
with a look of conmTseration at me; but I thought, 
secretly, that others were still more dis^^^pcable. 

“ But Mr. Murray's Hand-book says it is dangerous 
to take a heavy carriage over the hills of Norway, and 
certainly a roll down them among such eC celerat would 
not be pletuant," 1 added. 

Herr Fairy-hunter moved uneasily on his chair, worked 
his hands togetlier, shook his head disapprovingly, and 
said, You must bo complained of." 

“ Mr. Murray is not followed much in Norway now, '* 
the hardened Professor resumed: “ there is a compatriot 
of yours here, a Mr. Bennett by name, who manaj^s all 
for the English. If they come directed to ‘ Herr Bennett, 
Christiania,’ they have no further trouble: their carrioles 
are given to ready slutted and provisioned; they 

are sent on, and brouglit back, and returned home, al¬ 
most without their knowledge." 

“Poor Norway* lie will be the means of bringing 
too many English here. But why dues lie not take any 
trouble about me ? Is it bi.‘cause I am so disagreeable, 
and so much to bo complained of?" 

In Stockholm Miss Eunbiiry finds a plague 
of Hies, that has rendered the inn a place where¬ 
in she could not take her ease; so she removes 
to a boarding-house^ kept by a live Swedish 
countess. 

A 8WEDT8S BOARDlKa-nOUSS. 


Tlicre was a broad smile on one side, a great many 
bows oil tho other; and then my guide said to me, “ 'Jhis 
is the Countess.** 

She shewed me two small rooms, the rent of which 
was very large. I did not like them at all; but when she 
said that fire was included in the rent, 1 thought that 
fire in Sweden, for the winter, must^^t so much tliat 
tlie rent was really low. And w]iotfiPl^'4d|k^||at the 
house was very quiet, and l> U>o n, GlcfvefiTc^PPioiuiii^ 
talked English, why 1 thoug^V could not be beUM 3K 
and as the old laily said lodcingi^ere o^y fromX)c- 
tober to April, I took mine mr 

The salong, which, according to the mode of Swedish 
pronunciation, is spelt as the word salon is there pro¬ 
nounced, comroonicates with my rooms by a narrow 
folding door; the whole house, almost, is «n autfs, eon- 
Bisting of a row of rooms, the number and length of ifhich 
are really curious; so thitt, standing at the end of mine, 
at one extremity, and looking on when all the doors ore 
open, you see a view perfectly enchanting to a Swedish 
eye; on immensely long line of rooms, the floors of which 
are of very clean, bare wood, unpaint^ unpolished, un¬ 
carpeted, and nearly as long as tho breadth of a dozen 
common sized houses in an English street. 
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The laloaff was profoundly still when I took iny apart- 
mentSt and I understood t^aA it was not in ordmary use. 
Alas! when I take possession of them I find it is tho only 
sitting as well as eating-room of the housdiold t and the 
gabble of voices, and the loud laughs of which 1 have the 
full bcnolit throngh the folding doors, dvo me plenty of 
noise without society, and cause mo MIy to experience 
what it is to be a solita^ in a crowd* 

See what it is to yield to persecution. I fled from 
the flies, but I have only exchanged one plaguo for 
another. 

And when I opened the folding doors, thinking I 
would begin my acquaintance witli social life in Sweden, 
wliat do you think was the flrst thing ? A little woman 
in a Bloomer costume—a tunic ana trousers of coarse 
brown merino. 

What is it I inquired. 

“ One of my young ladies is on tho gymnastics,"* said 
my new hostess. 

So it is; in summer every one who can ruslies from 
the capital to the country, to take baths or drink waters; 
and in winter, or autumn rather, overy one wiio suffers 
any bodily complaint, and can manage* to move, moves 
up to Stockliolm to take gymnastic exercises; young men 
and maidens, old men and cliildreii, if they are too weak 
or too stout, too little worked or too hard worked, they 
must ** go on the gymnastics ’* when winter draws on. 

And when these doors are shut, I liavo suificient evi- 


m 

dence tiurough that barrier, that Swedish hilarijt/at liomo 
b^rs some proportion to Swedish quietness abroad. Such 
ringing laughter, sneli foarfully lond voices, might be 
toleratM, were it not for the offensivo^to Tetined ears I 
could term it appalling—practice of mingling in common, 
and evou jocund discourse, tlie most reverend, sju^tod, or 
awful words and phrasos. My own oars, at least, tingle 
at some of these sounds, uttered often amid bursts of 
laughter, or with trifling expressions of pleasure, su^tris^T* 
or Mmiratftn. 

Tlie commonest, vulgarost of Swedish exclamations is 
Kow Jesu!—Crwa of Jesus!—tho most sacred words to 
Christian hearts! And this, contracted usually to Kors, 
prefaces a remark that a dress is pretty, or a danco is 
pleasant. Tho littto children cau cxdaim Tforr Gml! 
with tlicir first accents; and a young lady, wlio is ono 
of my next-door neighbours, appears to bo quito on adept 
in stringing whole lines of sacred words together, and 
uttering them as the only means of attracting observation 
to what she says. 

We may ask, Wliy do not the priests of the land sU 
theniselvos against this vile practice ? Alas I the priests 
thcniselrcs are not exempt from it. 

The I'cader itow kiiowH what manner of per¬ 
formance Ming Buikbury’n Life in Sweden is— 
light, sketcliy, agreeable eosjtip, and no more* ^ 


The Jews By Rbv. John Mills. Post 8vo. London: HouUton and 

Stoncman. 1853. 


This is the production of a clergyman of the 
Church of England, who assures us that he 
1ms had more extensive intercourse with the 
British Jews, and collected more materials on 
the subject of their history, than any other living 
man. 

His aim has here been to describe tlie various 
religious duties and ceremonies in vogue at 
the present day among what may bo termed 
the strict but enlightened Jews. 

Ho has not att^pted to collect all the ab¬ 
surd superstitions of the ignorant, nor has he 
omitted those duties which only the irreligious 
among the Hebrews neglect. The treatise is 
compendious, written in a popular form, with¬ 
out any aim or pretension to be considered a 
learned work. Had it been otherwise, Mr. 
Mills might have greatly enhanced the value 
of his labours had he consulted those standard 
works that treat minutely of the laws and ob¬ 
servances of this strange people; such as 
Bingham’s Christian Antiquities," Churdon’s 
Histoire des Sacr^mens*’(tome VI.), Seldon’s 
“ Uxor Ebraica " (Vol. II. pages —836). 

The persecutions inflicted on the Jews dur¬ 
ing the early period of England’s history are 
too w4l known to need more than a passing 
allusion. 

It was in the reign of the first Edward that 
the whole of their property was confiscated, 
numbers of them were slain, and the rest ba¬ 
nished from the kingdom, nor were they again 
allowed to take up their abode here until the 


time of Crogawell. They now perhaps thrive 
in this country more than in any other part of 
Europe. 

Mr, Mills furnishes us with n curious and 
succinct detail of their religious customs and 
domestic habits. The ceremony that ensues 
when an Israelite declines to marry the widow 
of his brother is in many respects singular. 
Having expressed his disinclination, the Chief 
Rabbi calls for “ the shoe," and commands the 
man to put it on: the Rabbi then twists and 
ties certain laces arouid his leg. The widow, 
having been led by the Rabbi to tho man, she 
repeats in Hebrew these words, ‘*My hus¬ 
band’s brother refnseth to raise up unto his 
brother a name in Israel. He will not per¬ 
form the duties of my husband’s brother." 8ho 
then unties the knots, a somewhat difficult 
matter, as she must do So with her right hand 
only. Having loosed the shoe, she throws 
it on the floor, and spits before the man, (al¬ 
though it is currently believed no Isrsfblito can 

S '* pm that vuJgai* act), repeating after the 
i this formula: “ So shall it be done 
unto that man who will not build up his bro¬ 
ther’s house; and his name sliall be called in 
Israel, ^The house of him that hath his shoe 
loosed.”’ All those who witness this strange 
ceremony exclaim, as audibly os they are able, 
His shoe is loosed! His shoe is loosed! His 
shoe is loosed 1" neither more nor less than 
three times. After this, the Rabbi declares the 
lady free to wed whomsoever she pleases, and 

2L 
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gives her his consent, and the Secretai'y of the 
Synagogue writes a certificate to that effect 
Avhen the ceremony is completed. 

The washing or purifying of hands is not 
a morq^ng ritual solely: it is a duty strictly 
enjoined on many occasions, though we fear 
•^ot,aB rigidly observed. We have no ex¬ 
planation given of the accredited fact, that the 
Jews, as a ruce, are the dirtiest penplo in the 
world. The Old Clothes' Exchange affords 
Hufficientevidence to convince the most sceptical, 
that the only clean, or comparatively clean in¬ 
habitants of that locality are the costermongers, 
who have introduced themselves into this New 
Exchange, and earn a living by bartering glass 
and different kinds of ornaments witli the pub- 
Tic for antiquated apparel. 

In Petticoat Lane and its adjacent parts 
there arc no loss than three miles of shops fur 
the sale of old clothes. Great hales of worn 
clothes, including many once dazzling liveries, 
are exported to Holland, Belgium, and Irc- 
qllTid, &c.^ ^ potted up apd 

^k^ched on ^ Ja the wd Rag KRr, 

HH^tionahly the commodities offered for 
Bkle are among the cheapest that ca»i be con¬ 
ceived. Pickles, cucumbers, gingcr-bcer, and 
a spurious sort of soda-water, are passing 
cheap; and so arc good scissoi*# and knives 
sold by Jew children, and other things of a 
similar character. A single visit to Petticoat 
or Rosemary Lancs will not, we arc assured, 
he thrown away. The people there arc inva¬ 
riably very civil, or as theij call it, polite. 

To shew at what extremely low rates 
raiment may be ])urchascd for the poor, we give 
the following statement of the expense of fitting 
out a pauper bridegroom and his bride— 

As wo •were hero providing for a female, and the 
winter was approaching, wo tddcil the extra clothing of 
the last item, but a summer dress would have been 
complete without it, which would have reduced tho total 


to 29, 2d. 

The J/an>. 9. d. 

Full lineD'front shirt, Tory clcgdut --.06 
Fair of warm worsted stockings .... 0 1 

Fair of light-coloured trousers --*-06 
Black cloth waistcoat .^..-•■-.03 
Fair of white cottuu braces ..... 0 l 

Pair of low shoes - 01 

Black silk relret stock .......Ql 

Black' ^beaver, fly-froutod, double-breasted 
paletot coat, lined with silk, a yery supe¬ 
rior article . ........1 G 

Cloth cap, bound with a figured baud - - 0 1 
Fair of mack cloth gloves . .....01 

3 3 

The }Voman* 9 , 

9 , d, 

A shift - -- -•.....•01 
Pair of stays- - ..03 

Flannel petticoat - .- .- ...04 
Black Orleans ditto .04 

Pair of white cotton stockings- .... 0 1 
A very good light-coloured cotton gown - - 0 10 


Pair of lingle-Boled slippers, with sptiag- 
heels - -- .- -- -- -- Oa 

Double-dyed bonnet, including a net cap - 0 2 
Pair of white cotton gloves ------01 

A lady’s green silk paletot, lined with crim¬ 
son silk, trimmed with black velvet, quilted 
and wadded throughout -.----0 10 


This account is taken by Mr. Mills from an 
article in the City Mission Ma^zine. The ven¬ 
dor was a “ literary dastman, fluently speak¬ 
ing English, German, Dutch, Swedish, and 
Danish, and gaining his livelihood by raking 
dusthills and selling the bones. It would 
scarcely he right to pry into the antecedents of 
the bride. 

Sunday is of coarse utterly disregarded 
by the Hebrews: it is with them one of the 
busiest days* at the Old Clothes* Exchange 
in Iloundsditch, until about two o'clock: a 
halfpenny is paid for admission on week days, 
but nothing on Sundays. 

The Hebrews arc very particular in the mat¬ 
ter of food. Animals intended for their use 
must he killed by a Jew butcher, who attaches 
a leaden seal, with a Hebrew inscription, to tlio 
meat. A Jewish butcher assured the writer 
that his method of slaughtering animals was 
the most cruel of all, for they cut the poor 
beasts' throat and let it bleed slowly to death; 
while the stunning blow from the Christian 
butclier’s pole-axe dcstraysalL further sensation. 
As there is no specific mark to distinguish the 
cleanness or uncleanncss of poultry, all birds, 
not prohibited by Moses, are lawful food. 
Fishes with fins and scales are permitted, hut 
every kind of shell-fish is strictly forbidden: 
oysters, however, are sold and eaten by the 
Jew boys if their freshness be on the wane. 
Mixtures of divers natures are to be strenuously 
avoided, such as the grafting of one descrip¬ 
tion of fruit tree upon stocks of another kind; 
hut no Jew could eat a pear or an apple off a 
Rafted tree if he were strictly to obey this in¬ 
junction. A Hebrew must not sow different 
seeds simultaneously in the same ground, Wc 
are furnished with an enumeration of the J ewish 
schools, but they are said to be greatly neg¬ 
lected, and many of the pupils who have at¬ 
tended them long can neither read nor write. 
They prefer employing their time in selling fruit, 
and pass their evenings quarrelling and gam¬ 
bling in the coffee-houses about me London- 
road, leading to the Elephant and Castle, near 
which is a Synagogue of considerabK) size. 
Their favourite diversion is backgammon, one 
of the oldest games known. Many Jewish 
children are employed for the merest pittance 
in cigar making, but even they also spend 
much time in gambling. 

The Synagogues, except on the Passover and 
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such like occasions^ are very sparely attended: 
all seem to neglect the ritual, walking in and 
as they |uease. An idle, desultory con* 
versation is carried on. A knot of Jews in 
their seats in the Synagogue were, on one occa¬ 
sion, overheard talking of Mendoza the boxer, 
and saying how well the "old fellow** looked, 
and that they wdtBd back him still if they 
found him going to mill,*’ The Jew 
fighters, such as the Bolascos and Mordccnis, 
now keep the most disreputable houses in Lon¬ 
don, their wives assisting them in the infamous 
hiisiness. 

The Jewish community comprises tliree 
kinds of members—the Cohen, or priest, be¬ 
longing to the family of Aaron; the Levite, 
who has, under the Mosaic dispensation, to 
pGiform s])ecific duties long since dispensed 
with; the term Israelite comprises every Jew 
having no claim to the distinctions just men¬ 
tioned. The Ciiief Ilabbi is Dr. Adler, a na¬ 
tive of Hanover, and his income is about 1200/. 
u year. Many of the members of the Syna¬ 
gogues did not think it worth their while to 
vote at the last vacancy, and Dr. Adler was 
returned by a great majority, although, in 1844, 
tlici'o were four candidates. This salary is 
raii^cd partial] v by fines for absence from all 
religious worship, and the wealthy Jews con¬ 
tribute the rest. 

The greed of the Jews is mauifested in their 
noglnct of their own iiteratiiro. A valuable 
work on the Hebrew language was brought, 
not long since, from Poland, to bo disposed of 
in England. Even the Rothschilds, who are 
enormously rich, would not advance a farthing 
to get it printed. 

The Jews assert tliat their women ai'e far 
more chaste than thb generality of Christian 
women—an assertion that we are not prepared 
to admit. If true, however, how is it to be 
accounted for ? They traffic in all the vile 
houses in London, without the smallest apparent 
compunction, and laugh at any remonstrance 
at such a moncy-moking avocation. Their 
laziness in these haunts, and their drunkenness, 
are notorious. Yet they attend the Synagogue 
once or twice a year, and subscribe for the help 
of the poor when the churchwarden calls upon 
them. This plainly is a tax for a toleration of 
tlicir immoral practices, and not a word of 
reprobation is heard by them, as themselves 
admit. 

They are generally reputed to be not over 
hondit in their dealin|[B. Many hundreds of 
them indeed are receivers of stolen goods, 
realizing, of course, immense profits. Their 
very children carry on this trade at the rag and 
marine-store shops until they are wealthy 
enoiigli to aspire to something better. They 
seldom get convicted; many of them make no 


scruple at perjury. Even in the days of hang¬ 
ing for larcency they somehow or other gei^e- 
raliy escaped the gallows. Yet of all these, 
and many other traits, our author says nothing, 
except that the Israelites shew remarkable 
laxi^ in their lives! ^ 

We may conclude by observing that tliw 
are forbidden by their lawA to sow or to ptbugn, 
to mow, to gather into sheaves, to thresh, to 
winnow, to grind, to sieve, to knead, to bake, 
to shear wool, to wash wool, to card, to dye, to 
spin, to warp, to shoot two threads, to tic, to 
unite, to sew two stitches, to tear thread, to 
catch game, to slaughter it, to skin it, to salt a 
hide, to tan, to cut up a hide, to build or de¬ 
molish, to extiiigiish fire, or to hammer, or, 
we might add, to pursue any manly occupa¬ 
tion. 

On the day of atonement the Maphtir reads 
a portion of the book of Jonah, and closes the 
ritual with the NergiM, or great concluding 
thanksgiving. The Shophar is then blown, 
and they conclude with the woi*ds, “ Next year 
we shall meet in Jerusalem.” The festival is 
then commenced after a fast of twenty-four 
hours. Neither leather siiocs nor any thing 
made of calf-skin arc allowed to be worn on 
the day of atonement on account of the 
Golden C^f worehijiped by their forefathers, 
and certainly as fondly adored by themselves. 
So the majority wear on that occasion cloth 
boots or shoes, or go with stockings only on 
their feet. The most honourable portion of 
the Synagogue is that near the ark, less so 
is that next the doors at the west end. All 
the scats increase in honour, and in price, as 
they approach the ark. 

A goodly number have visited the gold dig¬ 
gings, not to dig, but to buy the gold, both in 
Australia and Califiimia. Much destitution 
prevails among the Jews there; thus adding 
to the poverty of their community, like that of 
the Irish. The Gentiles there are far richer, 
because more laborious. 

The metropolitan Jews number about 20,000, 
while 5000 are to bo found settled in the pro¬ 
vinces, or as wandering pedlars. There are now 
forty-one registered Synagogues in the king¬ 
dom; besides which, there are three others in 
process of construction—one at Birlningham, 
one at Glasgow, and another at Edinburgh. 

With resjiect to the Talmud, Mr. Mills ob¬ 
serves— 

TUE TiU<MUD. 

A knowledge of the Hebrew language will enable »y 
person, with tho assistance of a commentator, to under¬ 
stand the Talmud. But whoerer pursups that antient 
work, must boar in mind that it contains the relieious 
and philosophical opinions of thousands of leameo and 
highly-gifted men, who lived, during the long extent of 
nearly a thousand years, in diftcrent countries, various 
situations, and under the most variegated circumstances; 
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and that aboTc a thousan^eare luiTe elajMed since thcee 
opinions were collected. The piety of its authors is un¬ 
questionable. )ts morality, with the ezce^ion of a f^ 
isolat^ opinions, is ozceUeut. To believe tnat its multi¬ 
farious contents are all dictates of unerring wisdom, is as 
extravagant as to suppose tlttt all it contains is founded 
in error, ^ike all other productions of unaided humantty, 
it is not free from mistakes and preJutUces, to remind us 
that the vrriters were faille men, and that unqualified 
admiration must be reserved for the works ofsdivine in¬ 
spiration, which we ought to study, the better to adore 
and obey the oU-perfect Author. But while 1 should be 


aiwong the first to protest against uiy confusion of the 
Ta^udic Bills wiu the ever-flowing Streapi of Holy 
Writ^ 1 do not beedtate to avow my doubts, whether thero 
exists any uninspired work of equal antiquity, that cou- 
.tains more interesting, more various, and valuable infor¬ 
mation, tlian that of the still-existing remains of the 
ancient Hebrew Sages. 

Until vre read Mr. Mills' book ,we had no 
idea how little is f opularlj|^no\Tn of this cu¬ 
rious people domiciled among us, and holding 
BO many of us free Britons in bondage*. 


Stonee of Venice, Vol. II. The Sea Stoi'ies, By John Ruskin. With Illustrations 
drawn by the Author. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 65 Comhill. 1853. 


The first volume of this most interesting and 
beautiful work treated of the Foundations, 
the present, concludes the account of the ancient 
architecture of Venice. 

After a most vivid and sparkling description, 
which forcibly recalls to our recollection the 
Quc(»n of the Sea, our author aptly remarks, 
that '‘They little thought, who nrat drave the 
stakes into the sand, and strewed the ocean 
reeds for their rest, tliat theii’ children were to 
be the princes of that ocean, and their palaces 
its priae;*’ and yet, he preceeds to observe, 
how strange was the preparation of^those mut¬ 
ters upon which tlie wltole existence and for¬ 
tune of the Venetian nation were in future ages 
to depend. Had their islands indeed been 
separated by deeper currents, the mtsc(*nt city 
would over and again have been reduced, by 
hostile navies, to seiwitudc: had the shores been 
lashed by sterner waves, all the richness and 
glory of Venetian architecture must have 
been replaced by the unpi'etending massiveness 
of a common port. there been no tide, 

as in the rest of the Mediterranean, the marsh 
surrounding the city, and the naiTower canals 
within it, would liave yielded continually pes¬ 
tiferous exhalations. on the other hand, the 
tide had but occasionally risen a f(>w inches 
higher, all access to the doom of the palaces 
would have been impossible, their courts and 
entrance-halls would have been continually 
flooded, and covered with masses of dripping 
seopweed and slimy limpets. In shoit, the 
streets would have been widened, the sagene of 
canals filled up, and all the present striking 
peculiarities of Venice utterly destroyed. 

Thirteen centuries ago,the sand-banks which 
stretch irregulai'ly to the northward of tlie city, 
the long drrary tracts of moorland beyond them, 
the purple moimtains reflecting the “ light of 
the dying day," all bore much the same aspect 
as at this very hour; but the sad wail of woo 
mingled then—^^once—with the rippling mur¬ 
mur of the wave ns the terriBed inhabitants of 
Altinum fled in anguish from their biu^ning 


city, and sought a doubtful safety in the sliallows 
of the Adriatic. 

Lowing herds are grazing on the site of the 
town whence they were banished; the chief 
street it boasted once is now u level meadow. 

Let us go down into that little space of meadow land. 

The inlet which runs nearest to the base of the cam- 
pauile is not that by wliich Torcello is ci^mmonly ap¬ 
proached. Another, somewhat broader, and ovcrlmug by 
alder copse, winds oat of the main channel of the Ingnon 
up to the very edge of tlie little meadow which was once 
the Piazza of the city, and there, stayed by a few grey 
stones which present some semblance of a quay, forms its 
bounda^ at one extremity. Hardly larger than an or¬ 
dinary English farmyard, and roughly enclosed on each 
siiie by broken palings and liedges of honeysncklo and 
briar, the narrow field retires from the water’s edge, tra¬ 
versed by a scarcely traceable footpath, for some forty or 
fifty paces, and then expanding into the form of a small 
square, with buildings on three sides of it, the fourtli be¬ 
ing that which opens to the water. ’Fwo of these, that 
on our left and tnat in front of ns as wo approach from 
tlie canal, arc so small that they might weji bo taken for 
the out-houscs of the farm, though the first is a conven¬ 
tional building, and the other aspires to the title of the 

Palazzo puwco,” both dating as far bock as the begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth century *, the third, the octagonal 
church of Santa Fosca, is for more ancient than either, 
yet hardly on a larger scale. Tliough the pillars of the 
portico which surrounds it are of pure Greek marble, and 
their capitals are enriched with delicate sculpture, they, 
and the arches ^cy sustain, together only raise the roof 
the height of a cattle-shed; and the first strong impres¬ 
sion which the spe^tor receives from the whole scene is, 
tliat whatever sm it may liave been which has on tliis 
spot been visited with so utter a desolation, it could not 
at least have been ambition. Nor will tliis impression 
be diminished as we approach, or enter, the larger church 
to which the whole group of building is subonOnate. It 
has evidently been buik by men iu flight and distress, 
who sought in the hurried erection of their island chnrcli 
such a shelter for their earnest and sorrowful worship as, 
ou the one hand, could not attract the eyra of their ene¬ 
mies by its splendour, and yet, on the other, might not 
awaken too bitter feelings by its contrast with tho 
churches which they bad seen destroyed. There is^isible 
everywhere a simple and tender effort to recover some of 
the form of the teoiples which they had loved, and to do 
honour to God by that which they were erecting, while 
distress and humiliation prevented tho desire, and pru¬ 
dence precluded the admission, either of luxury of orua- 
ment or m^ificence of plan. Tlie exterior is absolutely 
devoid of decoration, with the exertion only of the vrestera 
entrance and the lateral door, of which the former has 
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carrcd sideposte and arcbitraTe, and the latter, erodes of 
rich sculpture; while the massy stone shutters of the 
windows, turning on huge rings of stone, which answer 
the doable purpose of stanchions and brackets, cause the 
whole building rather to resemble a refuge f^m alpine ■ 
storm than the cathedral of a populous city; and^ inter¬ 
nally, tho two solemn mosaics of the eastern and western 
eitrumitie8,~ono reorcseuting the Last Judgment, tlio 
other tho Madonna, tears falling as lier hands are 
raised to blcss,*^nd tffnoble range of pillars which en¬ 
close tlie space between, terminated by the high throne 
fur the pastor and the semicircular raised seats fur tho 
sufiorior clergy, are expr^ive at once of tho deep sorrow 
and tiie sacred courage of men who had no home left 
them upon earth,but who looked for o]ietocome,'-ofmen 
“persecuted but not forsaken, cast down but not de¬ 
stroyed.” 

I am not aware of any other early church in Italy 
wlii(‘]i has this peculiar expression in so marked a degree; 
and it is so consistent with all that Christian architecturo 
ought to express in crery age (for the actual condition of 
the exiles who built tho eatliMral of Torcollo is exactly 
typical of the spiritual condition wU|fh every Christian 
ought to recognise in himself, a state of homelessness on 
earth, except so far as lio can make tho Most Higli his 
habitation), that 1 w'oiild rather fix tho mind of tho 
reader on (his general character than on tlic separate 
details, however iotercstiug, of the architecture itself. 

Fi*om Torcello and Muraiio our author leads 
UK to contemplate, with yenciiition and awe, 
St. Murk and the Byzantine palaces; he then 
])oints, witli evident feelings of exultation, to 
the remains of the Gothic period. 

The fonner, he justly aiHrms, conti’ibute but 
little to the effect of tho streets, that effect being 
almost entirely due to those of the Gothic atul 
tlic Renaissance eras. Iti themselves the Re¬ 
naissance buildings arc neither pleasing nor 
[licturesquc, but tliey afford an agreeable con¬ 
trast, by* tlicir combined sevcirity and refine¬ 
ment, with the u'ildness and variety of the scar 
life beneath them, and by the solidity of their 
white marble, ai'ound which the soft green 
waves incessantly play- 

The Gothic cuinces, on the other hand, are 
in themselves essentially picturesque, and exer¬ 
cise over the spectator an independent power. 
Under any sky, even the dull, leaden pall of 
our owm ungenial clime, they would still be 
essentially beautiful.* The principal of these is 
of course 

IQB DUCAL FALACB. 

In spite of all arclutccturaJ theories and teaebinn, tlio 
paintings of this building are always felt to be doli^tful: 
we cannot he wearied by them, though often sorely tried; 
but we ore not put to the same trial in the case of tho 
palaces of tho Bcuaissance. They are never drawn singly* 
or as the principal subject, nor can they be. The bund¬ 
ing whi(^ faces the Ducal Palace on the opposite side of 
the Piazzetta is celebrated among architect^ but it is not 
famjjiar to our eyes; it is painted only incidentally, for 
the completion, not the subject, of a Venetian scene; and 


* Mr. Ruskin here takes occasion to observe, that the 
most characteristic sentiment of all that we trace in the 
working of the Gothic heart, was the frank confession of 
its own wetness; that of the Renaissance, firm confi¬ 
dence in its own wisdom; and this view of the matter be 
loses no opportunity of inculcating. 
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even the Renaissance arcades of St. Mark's Place, though 
frequently painted, are always treated as a more avenue 
to Its Byzantine church and colossal t^cr. And tho 
Ducal Palace itself owes the peculiar charm which we 
have hitherto felt, not so much to its greater size as com¬ 
pared with other Gothic buildings, or nobler design (for 
It never yet has been riglitly drawn), as to it# cotnpara- 
tiro isolation. The other Gothic structures are os much 
injure by the continual juxtapgsitiou of the Keiiaissangn 
palaces, as tlie latter arc aided by it: they exliau^t their 
own life by breathing it into tbo Renaissance coldness; 
but tlie Ducal Palace stands comparatively alone, and 
fully expresses the Gothic power. 

And It i.s just tliat it should be so seen, for it is the 
original of nearly all the rest. It is not tho elaborate 
and more studio devolopeniont of a national style, but 
tbo great and sudden invention of one man, instantly 
forming a national style, and becoming tbe model for tho 
iinitatiou of every architect in Venice for upwards of a 
century. It was tho determination of this one fact which 
occupiM 1110 the greater part of tho time 1 spent in Venice. 
It had always appeared to mo must straiigo that there 
should bo ill no part of tbe city any incipient or imperfect 
types of the form of the Ducal Palaco; it was difficult to 
believe that so mighty a building had been the conception 
of one man, not <inly in disposition and detail, but in 
style; and yet impossible, bad it been otherwise, but that 
some early exainplis of approximalc Gothic form must 
exist. There is not one. Tho palaces built between tho 
final cessation of tho Byzautiue stylo, about 1300, and 
the date of the Ducal Pmace (1320 —1350), are all com¬ 
pletely distinct in charoDtor,—so distinct that 1 at first 
inteudeii the account of them to form a separaro section 
of this volume; and there is literally tto transitional form 
between them and tho porfiH:tiou of tho Ducal Palace. 
Every Gothi 4 building in Venice which resembles tlio hit¬ 
ter is a coi^ of it. I do not mean that them was no 
Gothic in >^iiice beforo Che Ducal Palace, but that the 
mode of its application to domestic architecture hod not 
boon determined. The real root of tho Ducal Palace is 
tbo apse of tho Church of tho Frari. The traceries of 
that apse, though earlier and ruder in workinaimhip, are 
nearly the same in mouldings, and precisely tbo same in 
treatment (especially in tlio placing of the lions* heads) 
as those of tho groat Ducal Arcado; and tho originality 
of thought in tho architect of the Ducal Palace consists 
in his having adapted those traceries, in a more highly 
developed and finished form, to civil uses. 

This edifieu, iinliko many othtira iis widely 
celebrated that fall upon the eye, endows with 
undiiniiiishcd attractiveness every picture or 
drawing in which it foims the priueipal subject. 
From it we learn tiuit Venetian architecture is 
divisible into two periods—one, in which was 
developed no consistynt type ofdoinestiu build¬ 
ing, though it exhibited many iiregular Gothic 
tendencies. The second, on the other hand, 
fi*o]n direct imitation of the great d^ign of the 
Ducal Palace, insensibly formed a consistent 
school of domestic ai'chitcctm'c. Our author 
discusses very ably tlicsc two pcoiods, and ad¬ 
verts to their relative merits, their products, 
and results. 

In 1419 a fira occurred which damaged 
much, both the church of St. Mai'k’s and a 
large portion of the palace. The noble old 
Doge Mocenigo proposed its re-constructioii 
on a vaster scale and of mightier proportions 
than before; though in so doing he incurred 
and paid, a fine of a thousand ducats, the 
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penalty inflicted by an ancient law “ upon any 
one who should propose to throw down the old 
palace, and to rebuild it more liclily and with 
greater expenseand in 1422 a decree was 
accordingly passed to rebuild it. In 1423 Mo- 
cenigo died, aud Francesco Foscari was chosen 
in his place. On the 27th Mai'ch 1424 it was, 
that tfie Rrst hammer was raised agisinst the 
grand old palace of Ziani. 

That hammer stroke was tlie Brst act of tlie period 
properlv called the llcuaissaiice." It was tho kuell of 
the architecture of Venice,^and of Venice herself. 

'J'he central of Ikt life was past; the decay had 
already begun: I dated Us commeuccnicut above (Cli. I. 
V«1. i.) from the death of Moccuigo. A year had nut 
yet elapsed .since that great Doge had been called to his 
account: his patriotism, always sincere, hod been in this 
instance mistaken ; in his zeal for tho honour of future 
Venice, he had forgotten what was due to theV'^euicc of long 
ago. A thousand palaces might bo built upon her bnr<> 
denod islands, but nuuo of them could take the place, or 
recall the memory, of that which was first built upon her 
unfrequented shore, it fell; and, as if it had been tho 
taltsiiiau of her fortunes, tho city never lluurishcd again. 

It was silumt the middle* of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury that the whole work was completed. Led 
by fire, the 8ucc(*ssWo arrhiteds of the palace, 
gradually advaiieing round tlio great scpiarc*, 
iinnlly miclu^d the point wbeuco they oi*igi- 
imlly proceeded. Tims w'as the Avork of lHiiO 
united to tliatAvhich had been erected about 
the dawn of tlu* fbiutcciith century. Hut ano¬ 
ther conflsigration in 1574 devastated tin* build¬ 
ing, leaving, in many puits, a mere sliell, and 
that black(?licd or calcined by flame. Alter u 
rotraeted diseussiou as to Avhether it should 
e rebuilt or restored, the venerable (lotliic 
pile Avas restor(*d to its pristine glory. “ It is 
as if the palace had been built at vurious epochs, 
and preserved uninjured to this day, for the 
sole purpose of teaching ns the difiercucc in 
the temjMjr of the Iavo schools.” 

By the aid of beautiful draAviugs, executed 
on the sj)ot by himself, and most admimbly en¬ 
graved, our author leads bis roadoi's over every 
portion of the lordly pile, commenting upon 
this capital, drawing attention to yonder 
column of porjihyry, expa/iating on the exqui¬ 
site beauty of that ng-ti*ee stem or its matchless 
foliage, cliisclled in impensliable stone, with 
a skill and yet with a gniee and delicacy that 
110 modern hand has ever successfully rivalled. 

We cannot quite give implicit assent to all 
that Mr. Ruskm advances in the 00111*86 of his 
remarks on collateral topics, but he displays in 
them much thought, erudition, and research, 
combined with enthusiasm and mre eloquence. 
None can peruse this book without pleasure, 
few without profit; and on all that pertains to 
art, his opinion is at least entitled to the great¬ 
est deference. His talents justify his criticisms. 

We heaiiJly concur with him in the folloAV- 
ing remarks upon pictures and their owners— 


Tho greater number of persons or societies thionghont 
Europe, whom wraith, or chance, or inheritance bra put 
in possrasion of valuable pictures, do not know a mod pic¬ 
ture from a bad one,* and have no idea in what ue value 
of a picture really consists. The reputation of certain 
works is raised, portly by accident, portly by the just tes¬ 
timony of artists, partly by tlio vanons and generally bad 
taste of the public (no picture, tlmt I know of, has ever, 
in modem times, attained populuity, in tho fall sense of 
the term, without having some exceedingly bad qualities 
mixed up with its good ones), and when this reputation 
has onco been completely established, it little matters to 
what state the picture may be reduced: few minds are so 
completely devoid of imoMnation as to be unable to invest 
it with the beauties which they have heard attributed to it. 

'fliis bring so, tho pictures that are most valued are 
fur tho most part those by masters of established renown, 
which arc highly or neatly finished, and of a size small 
enough to admit of Ihoir being placed in galleries or sa¬ 
loons, so as to 1)0 made subjects of ostentation, and to bo 
easily seen by a crowd. Fur tlie support of the fame and 
value of such pictures, little more is nec^sary than that 
they should be kepf bright, partly by cleaning, which is 
incipient destruction, and partly by what is ^led ** re¬ 
storing," that is, painting over, which is of course total 
destruction. Nearly all the gallery pictures in modern 
Europe, have been more or less destroyed by one or other 
of these operations, generally exactly in proportion to the 
esthnatioii in which they arc held; and ns, originally, 
the smaller and more highly Anislictl works of any great 
master are usually his worst, the contents of many of our 
most celebrated galleries are by this time, in re^ty, of 
very small value iudccsl. 

On the other hand, tho most prec'ious works of .Any 
noble painter arc usually those w'bich have been done 
quickly, and in tlic heat of tho first thought, on a largo 
scale, for places wlicro there was little likelihood of their 
being well seen, or for patrons from whom there was little 
prospect of rich remuneration. In general, the best 
thin^ are done in this way, or else in the enthusiasm 
and pride of accomplishing some great purpose, such as 
painting a cathedral or a campo-santo from one end to the 
other, cspcci.ally when tho time has been short, and cir¬ 
cumstances disadrantageouR. 

Works thus executed are of course despised, on account 
of their quantity, as well as their frequent slightness, in 
tlio places where they exist; and they are too large to bo 
portable, aud too vast and comprehensive to be read on 
the spot, in the hasty temper of the present ago. They 
are, therefore, almost universally uc^ected, whitewashed 
by custodes, shot at ^ soldiers, suffered to drop from tlie 
walls piecemeal in powder and rags by society in general; 
but, which is an advanta^ more than counterbalacing 
all tills evil, they are not often ** restored.'* What is left 
of them, however fragmentary, however ruinous, however 
obscured and defiled, is almost always iJie real thinff ; there 
are no fresh readings: and therefiire the greatest trea¬ 
sures of art which Europe at this moment possesses ore 
pieces of old plaster on ruinous brick walU, wliere the 
lizards burrow and bask, aud which few other living 
creatures ever approach; and torn sheets of dim canvas, 
in waste comers of churches; aud mildewed stains, in 
the shape of human figures, on the walls of dark cham¬ 
bers, watch now and men an exploring traveller causes 
to be unlocked by their tottering custode, looks hastily 
round, and retre^ from in a weary satisfaction at his 
accomplished duty. 


* Idany persons, capable of quickly sympathizing with 
any ezceUence, when once pointed out to them, easuy de¬ 
ceive themselves into the supposition tliat they are ludges 
of art. There is only one real test of such power of jnag- 
ment. Can they, at a glance, discover a good picture 
obscured by the filth, and confttsed among the rubbish, of 
the pawnbrokers or dealer's garret ? 
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Many of the pictures on the eeilinn and walls of tlio 
Ducal Palace, by Paul Veronese and Tintoret, have been 
more or less t^uced, by neglect, to this condition. Un¬ 
fortunately tliey are not altog^er without reputation, 
and their state has drawn tlie attention of the Vonetian 
authorities and academicians. It constantly happens, 
that public bodies who will not pay fire pounds to iirosorrc 
a picture, will p.ay fifty to repaint it :* and when I was 
at Venice in 1846, there were two rcme^al operations 
carrying on, at one and the same time, in the two build¬ 
ings which contain the pictnres of greatest roluo in the 
cit>[ (as pieces of colour, of greatest raluo in the world), 
curiously illustratire of this peculiarity inhuman nature. 
Buckets were set on the floor of the Scuola di Sau Uocco, 
in ero^ shower, to catch the rain which came through 
tlio pictures of Tintorot on the ceiling; w'hilo, in tho 
Ducal PaJacc, those of Paul Veronese were tiiemselves 
laid on the floor to Ikj r^ainted; and I was myself pre¬ 
sent at tho rc-illumiuation of tho breast of a white horse, 
with a bnish, at the end of a stick five feet long, lux¬ 
uriously dipped iu a common house-painter’s vessel of 
paint. 

The sum of much that Mr, Ruskiu has ad¬ 
vanced, both in this and in fonner works, is 
contained in the following canons, > which 
should be borne in mind by all who wish 
thoroughly to undci-stand his writings:— 

1. That the true object of all art is to testify 
man's delight in the beauty and peifection of 
God's works. 

2. That no encouragement should be be¬ 
stowed upon the manufacture of any article 
not absolutely necessary, in the production of 
which invention has no share. 

JJ, That ‘‘exact finish” should never bo 
sought for its own sake, but only for some 
prac^nl or noble end. 

4, ihat all imitation or cojjying should be 
discouraged, except merely tor the sake of 
preserving tho record of gi'eat works. 

5. That rough work is to he schxitod in pre¬ 
ference to smooth, so that only its practical 
jjurposcs be answered. 

Tit explanation of this last dictum, he gives 
the following example:— 

Our modem glass is exquisitely clear in its substance, 
true in its form, accurate in its cutting. Wo arc proud 
of tills. We ought to be ashamed of it. The old Venice 
glass was muddy, inaccurate in idl its forms, and clumsily 
rut, if at all. And the old Venetian was Justly proud uf 
it. For there is this difference between the English and 
Venetian workman, that the former thinks only of accu¬ 
rately matching his patterns, and getting his curves per¬ 
fectly true and his edges per^tly sharp, and becomes a 
mere machine for ronnding curves and sharpening edges, 
while the old Venetian cared not a whit whether his edges 
were sharp or not, but he invented a new design for every 
glass that he made, and never moulded a haiidlg or a lip 
without a new fancy in it. And therefore, though some 


’’^dThis is easily explained. There axe of course, in 
every place and at all periods, bad painters, who conscieo- 
tiously believe that they can improve every picture they 
touch; and these men are generally, in their prosump- 
tioD, the most influential over the innocence, whether of 
monoichs or municipalities. Tho carpenter and slater 
have little influence in recommending the repairs of tho 
roof \ but the bad painter has great influence, as well as 
interest, in recommending those of tho picture. 


Venetian is ngly And clumsy enough, when mado 
by clninsy and uninventive workmen, other Venetian 
gloss is so lovely in iU form tliat no price is too grout for 
it; Olid wo never si e the saino form iu it twice. Now 
you cannot have tho fuiish and the varied form too. If 
the workiiinn is thinking alntut his edges, he cannot he 
tliinking of Ills dcNign; if of his design, he cgpnot think 
of bis edges. C'houi^c whether yon will pay for tho lovely 
form or tho perfect finish, and choose at the same mo¬ 
ment wligtlicr you will make the worker a man oFA 
grindstonn. 

It sct'nm to hoM*(*vcr, iih (houg^h thoro 
were some sophistry in ivasonin^ sneti ns this. 

know not why “ lovely form” should not 
ho combined with “]K*vfc<!t finish,” that 

Iicre, at least, tho two dciiond on clifforont arti¬ 
sans. Tho workman wim moulds tin* (joblot 
or the vase is never the one who finishes it 
on the wheel. 

The exorcise of his iiieohanieal skill and dex¬ 
terity, however low it may ho, niilitati'S in no 
respect with tho superior inventive powers of 
him who fashions the objeet from tlu: molten 
“mefal.” IJis bisk is eoneluded before the 
suecoedini:^ ojtcmtton eommonces. We might 
in the sameAvay,itL many other iiistanecs, point 
out fallacies as pat[>ub1o as the above, through¬ 
out these pages, hud we time* and space. Mr. 
Ruskin's fault is ou<^ to w'hieU many young 
authors are prone, and ni.'iinly arises from a too 
great tentteucy to generalise, and to adopt as 
incontrovertible convictions, wliat are, nficr 
all, only strong opinions ol'liis own. 

One more extract, and we have done: it 
pertains closely to the subject of Venice, and 
cannot fail to iuten'st alike, those who have 
passed many bright and dreamy lioui*s iu gon¬ 
dolas upon her (*anals, or ibosc, less fortunate, 
whose only aerpiaintaiiee with that moile of 
lorojiiotioii is from the des<;riptioii of othera. 

Most persons .iro uowniell acqiiaiutcil witli tliogoucral 
asiuet of tlio VcncLijui q^oiidola, but few have bikoii the 
pains to understand the cries of warning uttered by its 
boatmen,although those cries arc peculiarly cli.'ir.ictcristic, 
and very impressive to a stranger, and liavo been oven 
very sweetly introduetd in poetry by Mr-MoucktouMilnes. 
It may perhaps Im interesting to the traveller in Veuico 
to know tho general inetliod of inanagcmciit of the boat 
to which he owes so niaiiy lia|>j»y hours. 

A gondola is in genoval rowed only hy ono man, 
fhmdinif at the stern; those of the upper classes having 
two or more boatmen, for greater speed and magnifi¬ 
cence. In order to raise tho o.ir suflicicntly, it rest#, 
not on the side of the boat, but on a piece of crooked 
timber like the branch of a tree, rising about a foot from 
the boat's stern, and called a “forcola.” The forcola if 
of different forms, according to the size and uses of 
the boat, and it is always somewhat complicated in its 
parts and curvature, allowing the oar various kinds of 
rests and catches on both its sides, but perfectly free 
play in all casc.s as the management of the boat depends 
on the gondolier's being able in an instant to place his 
oar in any podtion. The forcola is set on the right- 
hand side of the boat, some six feet from the stern: the 
gondolier stands on a little flat platform or deck behind 
it, and throws nearly the entire weight of Ills body upon 
the forward stroke. The eflcct of this stroke uonld be 
naluislly to turn the boat's head round to the left, as 
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as to it fuiward; but tbis tendency is cor¬ 
rected by kccjting the blade of the oar under the water 
on the return stroke, and raiaing it gradually, as a full 
spoon is raised out of any liquid, bo that the blade 
emerges from the water only an instant before it again 
plunges. A downward and lateral pressure upon the 
forcola is t^us obtained, which entirely counteracts the 
tendency given by the forward stroke; and the effort, 
after a little practice, becomes hardly conscious, though, 
af'it adds some labour to tho back stroke, rowmg a gon¬ 
dola at speed is hard and breathless work, thougn it 
appears easy and graceful to the lookcr.on. 

if then the gondola is to be turned to the left, the for¬ 
ward impulse is given without the return stroke; if it 
is to be turned to tlie right, the nluuged oar is brought 
forcibly up to the sui face; in either case a single strong 
stroke being enough to turn tho light and flat-bot¬ 
tomed boat But as it has no keel, when the turn is 
made sharply, as out of one cana4 into another very nar¬ 
row one, the impetus of the boat in its former direction 
gives it an enormous lcc*way, and it drifts laterally up 
against (ho wall of the canal, and that so forcibly, that 
if it has turned at speed, no gondolier can arrest the 
motion merely by strength, or vapidity of stroke of oar, 
but it is checked by a strong thrust of the foot against 
the wall itself, the head of the boat being of courao 
turned for the moment almost completely round to tho 
opposite wall, and greater exertion made to give it, as 
quickly as possible, impulse in the new direction. 

The boat being thus guided, the cry ** Premi” is the 
order from one gondolier to another that he should 
** press or thrust forward Ids oar, without the back 
stroke, so as to send his boat’s head round to the left; 
and the cry “ Stall ” is the order tliat he should give tho 
return or upward stoke which sends the boat’s head 
round to the riyht. Hence, if two gondoliers meet 
under any circumstances which render i1^ matter of 
qne!>tion on which side they should pass each other, the 
gondolier who has at the momeut the least power over 
his boat cries to the other *’Prcmi,” if he wishes the 
boats to pass with their right-hand sides to each other, 
and “ Stall,” if with their left Now, in turning a cor¬ 
ner, there is of course risk of collision between boats 


coming from opposite aides, and warning is always 
clearly and loudly given on approaching an angle of 
the canals. It is of course presumed that the boat 
which gives the warning will oe nearer the turn than 
the one which receives and answers it; and therefore 
will not have so much time to check itself or alter its 
course. Hence the advantage of the turn, that is, the 
outside, which allows the fullest swing, and greatest 
room for lee-way, is always yielded to the boat which 
gives warning. Therefore, if the warning boat is going 
to turn to the right, as it is to have the outside position, 
it will keep its own right-hand side to tho boat which 
it meets; and the cry of warning is therefore “ Premi,” 
twice given; first as soon as it can bo heard round the 
angle, prolonged and loud, with the accent on the e, 
and another strongly accented e added, a kind of ques¬ 
tion, ” Fremi-e,” followed, at tho instant of turning, 
with "Ah Frcmi,” with tho accent sharp on the final t, 
if, on tho other hand, the warning boat is going to turn 
to the left, it will pass with its left-hand aide to the one 
it meets! and tho warning^ cry is, " Stali-e, Ah Stall.” 
llcuco the confused idea in the mind of tho traveller 
that"Stall” means "to the left,” and " Frcmi” to the 
right; while tbcy'mcan, in reality, the direct reverse; 
the Stall, for instance, being the order to the Unseen 
gondolier who may be behind the corner, coming from 
the left-hand side, that he should hold os much as pos¬ 
sible to his own Tights this being the only safe order for 
him, whether be is going to turn the corner liiinsolf, 
or to go straigiit on; for as tho warning gondola will 
always swing right across the canal in turning, a col¬ 
lision with it is only to be avoided by keeping well 
within it, and close up to the corner wliich it torns. 

There are several other cries necessary in the ma¬ 
nagement of tho gondola, but less frequently, so that 
tlic reader will hardly care for Uieir iuterprctalion; 
except only the " sciar,” which is the order to the oppo¬ 
site gondolier to stop the boat os suddenly as possible 
by slipping his oar in front of the forcola. 

Tiie “ Stones of Venice'* are, wc find, to be 
completed in the third volume, which is alieady 
in tho press* 


A History of Roman Classical Literature* By R. W. Browne, M.A, Ph. D,, Prebendary 
of St. Paul's, and Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, London. 


The history of Roman LitciVturc is the history 
of an exotic. The root was Greek, and the 
culture was Greek also. This is one of the 
nuuiereus truisms which yve promptly acknow¬ 
ledge when stated, and which we systematically 
forget to bear in mind. If wc learned the clas¬ 
sical langw^es in the order in which they ex¬ 
isted—^i^ we learned Greek first, and did not 
take up the Latin aiithore until wx had ac¬ 
quired some iamiliarity with their Hellenic 
originals—we should feel this truth more forci¬ 
bly than can be the case under our present 
hvstem of education. As it is, Virgil and Cicero 
Jiiivc already usurped the fresh loyalty of our 
young tastes, and appropriated the keenest ex¬ 
ercise of our young memories, before we arc 
allowed to enter the shrines of the true Olym- 
liaus—of Homer, Plato, and Demostlicnes. A 
listory of classical litemture, by preserving 
liie natural oi*der, may, to some extent, redress 
the infiucnce of thb. Wc regard the present 


work of Professor Browne as the natural buji- 
])lcmcnt of the History of Greek litcreture 
which he published about a year ago. They 
should have foiincd one book; but the sepa¬ 
ration may have financial advantages. 

In a single volume of moderate bulk the 
Professor now gives us a clear and comprehen¬ 
sive account of the lives and works of die 
principal Latin writers, from Livius Adronicus 
to Frontinus, from B.c. 240 to a.d. 98. He 
deserves ^cat credit for this succinctness, esjie- 
cially as his brevity is not purchased by mca- 
grcncss or tameness. He evidently loves his 
subject; and ho writes with a degree of anima¬ 
tion, and a general elegance of thought and ex- 
pixasion, which will render his chapters i^rec- 
able, even to ripe scholars, and which will 
make the book an useful &vouritc with the 
more advanced pupils of schools, and the junior 
students of Universities—^the classes for which 
it is best adapted. We do not concur with all 
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the opinions expressed in it, nor can vc say 
that it shews critical powers of the highest 
order. It is, moreover, blemished by inaccu- 
racics, some of Avhich are quite startling, and 
are such as a man of strong mind and memory, 
thoroughly conversant with the Latin classics, 
shoulduothave permitted to escape from his pen. 

rrofessor Browne begins his work by a short 
examination of the Latin language, which he 
rightly considers a fit introduction to his main 
topic, but which has been executed by him but 
indiffcniiitly. In discussing the elements of 
the; primitive Latin he pinncipally relics on 
Donaldson, who, in our judgment, is about the 
most dogmatic, and the most unsound philolo- 
gcr, that has made a noise in tlie learned world 
for a long time. Stmngcly enough, Professor 
Browne makes no mention of Fmneis Newman, 
and.seems to be entiroly unacquainted witli the 
“ liegul Rome” of that writer. Newman's 
discovery of the large amount to which the 
(\‘ltic element entered into the early Ijatiii Ian- 
gimgc, and of the ^locullar class of Latin woihIs 
whiuli aro of Celtic origin, is one of the most 
remarkablrj additions to our stock of ethnologi¬ 
cal knowledge that has been mode for many 
ycara. Frotessor Browne bikes no notice of 
this, and gives a list of elements of Latin, from 
wliich the Celtic is w'holly excluded (p. 12). 
Differing from him ns .to the Prm-Romun Ori- 
gines of Latin, we also diller from his remarks 
on the fate of the Latin language after the fall 
of Rome. He says (p. 6)— 

Greek lias evinced not only vitality, but individuality 
likewise. Coui(>ared with other langua^, its stream 
ilowed pure tlirough barbarous lands, and was but little 
tinged or pullutea by tlie soil through which it passed. 
There is nothing of tJiis in Latin, neither the vitality nor 
the power of resistance to change. Strange to say, 
although partially derived from the same source, its pro¬ 
perties appear to bo totally diftcrent. lAtin seems to 
liavo a strong disposition to change: it readily became 
polished, and as readily barbari/>ed: it liod no diflicuUy in 
enriching itself with new expressions borrowed from the 
Creek, and conforming itself to Greek rules of taste and 
grammar. When it came in contact with the languages 
of other nations the affinity which it hod for them was so 
strong that it spe^Iy amalgamated with them, but it 
did not so much influence them, as itself receive an im¬ 
press from them. It did nut supersede, but it became 
alisorbcd in, and was corrupted by, other tongues. Pro- 
bably,.as it was originally made up of many European 
elements, it recognised a relationship with all other lan¬ 
guages, and therefore readily admit^ of fusion together 
witli them into a composite form. Its existence is con¬ 
fined within the limits of dess than eight centuries. It 
assumed a form adapted for literary composition less than 
two centuries and a half before the Christian era, and it 
ceased ^ be a spoken language in the sixth century. 

On the contrary, we bellove the vilalily of 
the Latin language to have been remarkable: 
and its plastic power of adopting and assimi¬ 
lating new words from other tongues, as ex¬ 
pressions for new ideas were required, was at 
once a proof and a cause of that vitality. 


There arc some excellent observations on the 
wide and long-continued dominion of the Latin 
language in the introductoiy chapter to Sir 
Francis Pulgrave’s History of Normandy and 
England, wdiicli would be perhaps more appro¬ 
priately placed in a history of Latin fitcratnre 
than in the work which at present contain^ 
them. Ah Palgruve there reminds us, a Latin 
dialect is at this moment subsisting in the parts 
ofDaciu which constitute the modern Walinchin. 
It cei'taiiily is not the Latin of literature ^ hut 
the vernacular, the vulgar Lalin, was not the 
Latin of litemturo, or of'cducated society, oven 
in Cicero’s time. The masses understood the 
correct Latin when spoken to them, tliough 
they wore unable to speak it themselves. 

This was the case, not only in Rome and 
Italy, but throughout the provinces of the em¬ 
pire, excepting those where the Hellenic or 
the Semitic tongue prevailed. ‘ The conquering 
power of the Latin was eminently exemplified 
hy the extent to which the Teutonic races, 
who overthrew the material empire of Rome, 
nbaudoned their own languages fur tho Jla^ 
9aaaa of the Provincials. Classical 

Latin ceased to bo intelligible to the masses, 
not ill the sixth century, but about the begin¬ 
ning of the ninth. Tho date is tolerably well 
fixed by t1)« Canon of tho Couucil x>f Toni’s, 
813*, by which the hishojis throughout 
Charlemagne’sTransalpiiio empire were enjoin¬ 
ed to translate their sermons out of the Icarn- 
c<l Latin, in which they were composed, into 
Romana Rusticaf or into or Dentsrh, 

for the benefit of the common people. But 
long after that time Latin was a living lan¬ 
guage: it was tlic sole common language of 
educated Europe. Palgrave truly says, “ The 
Church never employed any other. When¬ 
ever western Christendom came together 
in her i-eprescntativc form, no language hut 
that of Rome was heard; no Council was ever 
debated, no Canon was promulgated, in any 
cculiar or vulgar tongue. In the State, the 
iHtiii retained the same prc-cmincucc: Latin 
still continued to be the language of all ofiicial 
communications, tlic language of respect, the 
language of courtesy; and till the conclusion 
of the Hildebrandine era, or longer, the educa¬ 
tional hinguagc of knight and baron, count 
and marquis, duke and prince, and queen 
and king.”t 

The truth is, that a complete history of Latin 
literature would embnuxj many centuries after 
tiiG extinction of the Roman western empire. 
The l4atin fathers, the Jurists, the Schoolmen, 
the Mcdiccval chroniclers, the writers of the 
Mediaeval rhymed political songs and satires, 
and the authors of the marvdlous rhymed 


See Palgrave, 64. 


t P. 76. 
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hjmns of the Roman cliurch^ would all be em¬ 
braced in it. It is a chapter of the liietory of 
literature which has been undeservedly neglect¬ 
ed, and which, if treated by a discriminating, 
as well M tt learned and powerful mind, would 
give to mropc a new standard wprk. We do 
not blame Professor Browne for not having at¬ 
tempted it: he has Judiciously limited his 
efforts to Roman classical literature. But he 
seems to be liardly awara of how much ramains 
behind. 

By far the best part of Professor Browne’s 

S resent volume is tiial in which he deals with 
boman literature anterior to the Ciceronian 
and Augustan times. Thera was room for ex¬ 
ertion hera, and the Professor has done his 
work well. His accounts of Nmvius and En¬ 
nius, and of the other morning-stars of Roman 
poetry, ara admirably written. We iiosscssed 
nothing of the kind before; and we heartily re¬ 
commend this 2 >urt of the book to idl who wdsh 
to know what •wore the inUilK'Ctual achievements 
of the men of the young vigorous Roman Re- 
)mblic, and what the Camcence were before they 
wf're quite denationalised into Musie Pieridi^s. 
Professor Browne also skettjhes with great 
aliility the characteristics of the early Roman 
comic dramatists, Plautus and Terence. Wo 
quote with much pleasure some ofdiis observa¬ 
tions on the dramas of the latter author, viewed 
ns moral lessons. The allusion to the comic 
dramatists of Charles the Second’s time is ex¬ 
cellent. 

Talents of so popular a kind os those of Terence, and 
a genius presenting the rare combination of all the 
Anc and delicate touches which characterise true Attic 
sentiment, without corrupting the native ingenuous 
purity of tho Latin language, could not long remain in 
obscurity, lie was soon eagerly sought fur as a guest 
and a comv^aiiion by those who could appreciate bis 
powei*s. The great Roman dbbility, such as the Sci- 
piones, tho La*Hi, tho Scmvolm, and the Metelli, hod a 
taste for literature. Like the 7^/ranm in Sicily and 
Oreece, and like some of the Italian princes in the 
middle ages, they assembled around them circles of 
literary men, of whom the polite and hospitable host 
himself formed the nucleus and centre. 

The purity and gracefulness of the style of Terence, 
/ter qmm dukes Latini Upori^facctiae niluerunU siiew that 
the conversation of his accomplished friends was not 
lost upon his correct ear and quick intuition. To these 
habits of good society may also bo attributed the lead¬ 
ing moral characteristics of his comedies. He invari¬ 
ably exhibits the humanity and benevolence of a culti¬ 
vated mind. He cannot bear loathsome and disgusting 
vice: ho deters the young from the unlawful indulgence 
of their passions by painting such indulgence as incon¬ 
sistent with the renned habits and tastes of a gentleman. 
His truthfulness compels him to depict habits and 
ractiees which were recognised and allowed, u well 
y,the manners of the Athenians, from whom his 
comedies were taken, as by the lax morality of Roman 
fashionable society. Nor can wc oxpeet from a heathon 
writer of comedy so high a tone of morality as to lash 
vice with the severe censure which the Christian feels 
it tlcscrves, however venial society may pronounce it 
to be. It is as much as can be hoped for, if we find the 


principles of good taste brought forward on the stage to 
influence public morals. Even the code of Christian 
society too often contents itself with rebuking such vico 
as interferes with its own comfort or safety, and stigma¬ 
tises conduct, not for its immorality, but for its being 
uubecomiug a gentleman. It is a standard which has 
its use, but it is not higher than tiie Tcrentian. > 

And if the plays of Terence are compared with those 
of authors professing to be Christians, which form part 
of tho classical literature of the English natiou, and 
were unblushingly witnessed on their representation by 
some of both sexes, who, nevertheless, professed a re¬ 
gard for character, how immeasurably superior ai’c tho 
comedies of the heathen poet! Point out to the young 
the greater light and kiiowledgo wliich the Christian 
enjoys, and the plays of Tereuco may be read without 
morsd danger. No amount of colouring and caution 
would ba sufficient to shield the mind of an ingenuous 
youth fl'om the imminent peril of being corrnpU'd by 
those of Wycbcrly and Congreve. Pictui*cs of Roman 
manners must represent them as corrupt, or they would 
not be truthful; but often a good lesson is elicited from 
them. When the deceived .wifo re 2 >roachfuUy asks her 
offiending husbaud with what face he can rebuke bis 
SOD because he has a mistress, when be himself has two 
wives, one is far more struck with the strictness of Ro¬ 
man virtue paid to the nuptial tie, than olleiided at the 
lenient view which is taken of the young man's fault. 
Tho knaveries and tricks of Davus meet with sufficient 
poetical justice in his fright and liis iloggiug. The 
very dress in which tlieMeretrix,or woman of akandoued 
morals, was costumed, kept constantly before the e}es 
of the Roman youth tlieir grasping avarice, and there¬ 
fore warned them of theTuln which awaited their vic¬ 
tims ; and the well-known passage, in which the loath¬ 
some habits of this class arc described, must have been, 
as Terence himself says, a preservative of youthful vir¬ 
tue— 

Nossc omnia hu;c saluti cst adulcsccntulis.” 

The Pandar, who basely, for the sake of filthy lucre, 
ministers to the passions of the young, is represented ns 
the most degraded and contemptible of mortals. The 
Parasite, who earns his meal by Mattering and fawuing 
on his rich patron, is made the butt of uusparing ridi¬ 
cule. And the timid, simple maiden, confidiiig loo im¬ 
plicitly in the affections of her lover, and sacrificing 
her interests to that love, aud not to lust or love of gain, 
is painted in such colours as to command the spectator's 
pity and sympathy, and to call forth his a]^])robation 
when she is deservedly reinstated in her po.sitiou os au 
honourable matron. Lastly, her lover is not represeuted 
as a profligate, revelling in the indiscriminate indul¬ 
gence of his passions, aud rendering vico seductive by 
engaging manners and fascinating qualities; but wc 
feel tnat his sin necessarily results from the absence of 
a high tone of public morality to protect tho young 
against temptation; and in all cases the reality and 
permanency of his affection for the victim of bis wrong¬ 
doing is proved by his readiness and anxiety to become 
her husband. 

So far as it can be so, comedy was in tho hands ot 
Terence an instrument of moral teaching, for it can 
only be so indirectly by painting meu ami manners as 
they are, and not as they ought to be. 

The following remarks on the causes why 
tragedy never flourished in Rome arc well 
penned— 

Nor was the genius of the Roman people such as to 
sjrmpstUise with the legends of the past. Tlio Romans 
Uvod in the present and the future, rather than in the 

S ait The poet might call the age in which be lived 
egenerate, and look forward wiffi mournful anticipa¬ 
tions to a still lower degradation, whilst he looked back 
admiringly to bygone times. Through the vista of post 
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yean, Boman virtue and greatness seemed to his ima¬ 
gination magnified: he could lament, aa Horace did, a 
gradual decay which had not aa yet reached ita worst 
jK)mt:— 

‘^AStas parentum pejor avia tulit 
Nos nequiores mox daturoa 
Progeniem Titlosiorem." Od, HT. xu 4G. 

But the people did not sympathise with these feelings: 
they delighted in action, not in contemplation and re- 
fioetioti. They did not look hack upon their national 
heroes os demigods, or dream orer their glories: they 
wore pressing forward and extending the frontiers of 
their empire, bringing under their yoke tribes and na¬ 
tions which their forefathers had not known. If they 
regarded their ancestors at all, it was not in the light of 
men of heroic stature as compared with themselves, but 
as those whom they eould equal or even surpass: they 
lived in hope, and not in memory. 

These are not the elements of character which would 
lead a people to realiac to themselves the ideal of tragedy. 
The tragic poet at Athens would havo been sure that the 
same subject which inspired liimwonld,also interest his 
audience : that if his genius rose to the height which 
their critical taste demanded, he could reckon up the 
sympathy of a theatre crowded with ten thousand of his 
countrymen. A Boniati tragic poet would have been 
deserted for niiy spectacle of a more stirring nature i 
his most afiecting scenes and noblest sentiments, for 
scenes of real action and real life. The bloody combats 
of the gladiators, the miserable captives and malefactors 
stretched on crosses, expiring in excruciating agonies, 
or mangled by wild beasts, were real tragedies: the 
sham fights and Nauniachiir, though only imitations, 
were real dramas, in which those pursuits which most 
deeply interested tho^pectators, which constituted their 
chief duties and higliest glories, were visibly represented. 
Even gorgeous spectacles fed their personal vanity and 
pride in their national greatness. The spoil of con¬ 
quered nations, borne in procession across the stage, re¬ 
minded them of their triumphs and their victories; and 
tiie inagnificcut dress of the actors—the model of the 
captured city, preceded and followed by its sculptures 
in marble and ivory—represented in mimic grandeur 
the ovation or the triumph of some successful general, 
whose return from a distant expedition, laden with 
wealth, realized tiie rumours which had already arrived 
at the gates of Home; whilst the scene, glittering with 
glass, and gold, and silver, and adorned with variegated 
pillars of foreign marble, told ostentatiously of their 
wealth and splendour. 

Again, the Romans were a rough, turbulent people, 
lull of physical rather than intellectnal energy, loving 
autagonisin, courting peril, setting no value on human 
life or siifibring. Their very virtues were stem aud 
severe. The unrelcuting justice of a Bratus, represent¬ 
ing as it did the victory of principle over feeling, was 
to them the height of virtue. They were ready to un- 
norgo the extreme of physical torture with l^gulus, 
and to devote themselves to death like Curtius and the 
Bccii. Uard and pitiless to themselves, they were, aa 
might be expected, the same towards others. They 
were, In fact, strangers to both the passions, which it 
was the object of tragedy to excite and to purify, Pity 
and Terror. They were too stern to pity, too unimagi¬ 
native to be moved by the tales of wonder and deeds 
of horror which affected tite tender and marvel-loving 
imagination of the Greeks. Being an active, and not 
a sentimental people, they did not appreciate moral 
suffering aud the struggles of a sensitive spirit Thor 
were moved only by scenes of physical sufibriiig and 
agony. 

The public gomes of Greece at Olympia or the Isthmus 
Were nloodleas and peaceful, and the refinements of 
poetry mingled with those which were calculated to in¬ 
vigorate the phyrieal powers and develop manly beauty. 


Those of Rome were exhibitions, not of moral, hot of 
physical courage and endurance: they were sanguinary 
and brutalizing,—the amusements of a nation to whom 
war was not a necessary evil or a struggle fbr national 
existence, for hearths and altars, hut a pleasure and a 
pastime—the means of gratifying an aggressive ambi¬ 
tion. The tragic feeling of Greece is rimreoented by 
tbo sculptured grief of Niobo; that of Romo by tho 
death-struggles which distort the features and muscles 
of Laocoona It was, if the expression is allowable, om- 
j)hitheatricalf not theatrical. 

To such a people tiie moral woes of tragedy were 

f iowcrless: and yet it is to the people that the drama, if 
t is to flourish, must look for patronage. A refined and 
educated society, such as alwayir existed at Rome during 
its literaiw period, might applaud a happy adaptation 
from the Greek tragedians, and encourage a poet in his 
task; tor it is only an educated and refined taste which 
can appreciate such talent as skilful imitation displays, 
hut a tragic drama under such circumstances could 
hardly hope to be national. Nor must it be forgotten, 
with reference to their ta&tc for spectacle, that the ar¬ 
tistic accessories of the drama would have a better chance 
of success with a people like the Romans than literary 
merit, because the pleasures of art are of a lower and 
more sensuous kind. Hence, in tbo popular eye, tho 
decoration of tho theatre and the costume of tho per¬ 
formers naturally became the principal requisites, whilst 
the poet's ofiice was considered subordinate to the man¬ 
ner in which tlic play was put upon the stage ; and thus 
the degenerate theatrical taste which prevailed in the 
days of Horace called forth the poet’s well-known aud 
well-deserved criticism. 

Tliei*c Olio exception which we must make 
to our ^ciuqral commendation of Professor 
BroAvne^H ti’catment of tin; early Roman writci'H 
—wc mcan^ part of hia criticism on Luciliun. It 
contains an eiror singular in itself, and involves 
an (ixtnionlinary misconception of some well- 
known passages in Horace. Professor Browne 
says of Lucilius (p. 145)—“His real defect 
was want of facility; and it is not improbable 
that if prose Imd been considered a legitimate 
vehicle, ho would have preferred pouring forth, 
in that iinrcstnctcd form, his indignant elo¬ 
quence, rather than tl^t, as Homce says, every 
verse should have cost him many serutchings 
of the head, and biting his nails to the quick.*' 
We ought, perhaps, to apologize to our clas¬ 
sical readers for quoting the passages in Hoi*ace 
which are here so stiungcly misunderstood. 
Horace says of Lucilius (Sat. 1. iv. 8) that he 
was 

Burus componerc versus, 

Nam fuit hoc vitiosus. In bora sepe dueentos, 

Ut magnum, versus dictabat stans pede ia uno: 

Cum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles, ] 
Oarrulus, atque piger scribendi ferre lahorem, 
Scribendi recte, nam ut multum oil moror. 

In the tenth Satire of the same B<mk Horace 
refers to the subject of his having said 
lucompMito pedo eurrere versus 
Lueili, 

and maintains his right to criticise his prede¬ 
cessor, and 

Quaerere num illius, num rorum dura oogaril 
Versleulos natura magU faetosi et euntes 
Mollifis. 
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He there asseits, that if Lucilius had lived in 
a lat(;r ago, 

Dciercret dbi muUa; rccideret omne, quod ultra 
I’crfectuui tralieretur: ct in vertiu faciendo 
Soepe raput scaberet, vivoa et roderet uogurs. 

We hope that there are few Somerset^House 
students who would misapprehend these 
sagds of Horace as our author has d#nc. The 
word dnrtif^ as applied hy Hoi-acc to Lucilius, 
Bocnis to have been the main cause of Professor 
Browne’s error. He evidently interpi*ets it as 
implying that Lucilms was hard (costive, os it 
were},) in comijosition^ But of course the mean¬ 
ing of Horace is to censure Lucilius for the 
nigged rapidity of his verse—for his folly in 
indulging in, mid even boasting of, a fatal faci¬ 
lity of composition, while he disliked the ti*ou- 
ble of retrenching and cori’ccting. 

There is anotlior queer slip of Professor 
Browne's as an Honitinii scliolar, which he 
makes in his aeconnt of the elder Cato. He 
says of him, “Cato, with all his virtues, was a 
lianl-heailed man” (p.161). The remark is true 
enough; but Mr. Browne unfortunately backs 
it up by a reference to Horace. Od. ii. 1. He 
here applies the fine stanza 

Audirc maguos jam vidcor duces 
Non indccoro pulvere sordidos, 

Kt cuncta terrarum subactoi 
Pnutcr atrocem animum (^touis, 

to (Jato the Censor, iustmd of to Cato ofUtica, 
to wlioso ^^steiii spirit,”* as displayi^l amidst tlic 
woes of civil war, the poet was paying homage. 
Jt is stiunge that he could have so com]iletely 
forgotten the preceding stanzas. The very lii-st 
line of the Ode, in which Homce says that 
Pollio was describing the 

Motum ex Metello conaule civicum, 
ought to have kept a critic clear of this porten¬ 
tous blunder. a 

If Professor Browne has done the elder Cato 
any wreiig by trying to make a piece of evi¬ 
dence tell against him, which only applies— 
and that favourably—to his descendant, he has 
done full justice to the stern old Censor by an 
excellent account of his writings. Wc quote 
the pai’t that speaks *^of Catas agricultural 
ti'eatise. 

Circumstances invest his treatise **l)o RoRustica”wiUi 
great intent. The population of Rome, both patrician 
and plebeian, vas necessary agricultural. For centuries 
they had little commerce: their wealth consisted in flocks 
and herds, and in tt^^iiqucred territories of nations as 
poor as diemselveil^ The Agtr 72o»umt», and subse¬ 
quently, as they gained fre^ ac^uisitionB, the fertile 
plains, and valleys, and mountain sides of Itidy, supplied 
them with maintenance. The statesman and the general, 
in the intervals of civil war or military service, returned, 
like Cincinnatus and Cato, to the cultivation of their 
fields and gardens. The Roman armies were recruited 


* This fine translation of **atrocem animum** is Hal- 
lam*B. He well applies the phrase to Coligni. 


from the peasantry, and when the war was over the 
soldier returned to his daily labour \ and, in later times, 
the veteran, when his period of service was completed, 
became a small fanner in a military colony. To a rest¬ 
less nation, who could nut exist in a state of inactivity, a 
change of labour was relaxation; and the pleasures of 
rural life, which were so often suug by the Augustan 
poets, were heartily enjoyed by the same man whose 
natural atmosphere seemed to bo cither politics or war. 

Besides tlio possession of tliesc rural tastes the Romans 
were essentially a domestic ])eopic. The Greeks were 
social; they lived in public; tliey had no idea of home. 
Women did not with them occupy a position favourablo 
to the existence of hoinc-foclin^. The Roman matron 
was the centre of the domestic circle: slio was her hus¬ 
band's equal, sometimes his counsellor, and generally the 
educator of his children in their early years. Hundreds 
of sepulchral inscriptions l)ear testimony to the sweet 
charities of home-life, to tho dutiful obnlience of children, 
the dcvotoil aftcctioii of parenb^, tho fidelity of wives, 
the altacliments of husbands. Hence, Imiiic and all its 
pursuits and oecunatlons hod an interest in the eyes of 
a Roman. For this reason ihero wero so many writers 
on rural and domestic ecuwnuy. From Cato to 00111*“^ 
inclla wc have a list of authors whose object was instruc¬ 
tion in the various brancbcis of the subject. 'Hiey arc 
thus enumerated by Culumella himself:—Cato was tlio 
first who taught tlic art of agriculture to speak in Latin; 
after him it was improved by the diligence of the two 
(Sasenne, fatlicr and son; nextitnenuired eloquence from 
Scrofa Tremcltiiis; ^lish from M*. Terentius (Vario); 
poetic power from Virgil.” To their illustrious names 
ne adds those of J. llyginus, the Carthaginian Mago, 
Corn. CeleQs, J. Attieus, and his disciple J. Gricciiius. 

The work of Cato, “ He Re Rustica,” has conic down 
to us almost in form and substaqw as it was written. 

It has not the method of a regular treatise, it is a 
common-place book of agriculture aud domestic economy, 
under 10!) heads. Tho subjects arc connected, but not 
regularly arranged; they fumi a collection of useful 
instructions, hints, and receipts, its object t.s utility, 
not science. It serves the purpose of a farmers' and 
gardeners' manual, a domestic medicine, a herbal, a 
cookery-book: prudential maxims are interspersed, and 
some favourite cnanus for the cure of disease in man and 
beast. Cato te^iches his readers, fur example, how to 

f dant osier-beds, to cultivate vegetables, to preserve the 
lealth of cattle, to pickle pork, and to make savonry 
dishes. He is shrewd and economical, but ho never 
allows humanity to interfere with profits; for he recom¬ 
mends his readers to sell every thing which they do not 
want, even old horses and old slaves. He is u great 
conjuror, for he informs us that the most potent cure for 
a Mraiu is tlie repetition of the following hocus-pocus 
** Dories dardaries astataries dissunapiteror, Huat 
hanat huat hista pista sista domiabo damnaustra ;’* or, 

** Huat boat hunt ista sis tar sis ordannabon dumnaus- 
tra.” This miscellaneous collection is preceded by an 
introduction, in which is maintained superiority of 
agriculture over other modes of gaining a livelihood, espe¬ 
cially over that of trade and moiiey-Ieudiug. 

TliiJ early Roman oratorn are passed over 
somewhat slightly in this work. But we fully 
admit the weight of whal is said in the Preface, 
tliat “ if the reader finds some features, wliich 
he considers of great importance, rapidly 
touched upon, the extent of the subject, ^nd the 
wi^li to compress ii within a moderate compass, 
must be ofFei'ed as the author’s apology.” But 
this is no excuse for saying that “JPati^ciavs like 
the Gracchi stood fbiward as Plebeian tn- 
bunes” (p. 186). Professor Browne ought to 
have known that the Gracchi were members of 
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one of the noble, though pldfeian, families, the 
rise of which he correctly jfetcribes in his next 
})age. The case of Glooms, about half a cen¬ 
tury Inter, should linvc ^ade him remember 
that a man of Fatricim birth could not be 
eligible as tribune of thi people, unless he re¬ 
nounced his Patriciate, ind—as Clodius did— 
piocured himself to be nbimally adopted into 
some plebeian ikmily. It is also not substan¬ 
tially—though it may bl literally—accurate to 
say (p. 187) that no frmnents remain of the 
orations of tlie cider Graichus. Plutarch gives 
us Greek translations on portions of two veiy 
celebrated and very beautiful speeches of Tibe¬ 
rius Gracchus. Pronsor Browne refers to 
Plutarch for the chara^r of Tiberius’s oratory: 
if he had read nmclybf Plutarch, he could 
haitlly hfiYc missed ij^cxtracts. 

Coming to the Dhffwi'cs of Latin literatura, 
iwe find a critique on Lucretius of vei'y high 
merit. We fpioto some portions of it, as dis¬ 
playing a bi*^dth of view, a freedom from pre¬ 
judice, and a love of ti*uth, that do Professor 
Browne the highest honour. What he says 
raspccting Lucretius as a )K>et forsaking the 
cold and heartless system of his own philosophy, 
of his defying nature, and all the fair objects of 
nature, is sli’ongly applicable to our own Shel¬ 
ley. Professor Browne observes— 

Although ho asserts that the phenomena of nature are 
the result of a combination of atoms, that these elemen¬ 
tary particles are self-existent and eternal, ho seems to 
invest Nature with a sort of personalitv. The warm 
sensibility of the poet overcomes the cold logic of tlie 
philosopher. Dissatisfied with the uiigenial idea of an 
abstract lifeless principle, ho yearns for the maternal ca¬ 
resses of a being endued with energies and faculties with 
which he can sympathise. He therefore ascribes to Na¬ 
ture an attribute which can only belong to an intelligent 
i 4 (ent having ruling power. Nay, he even goes farther 
Ilian tljis, and absolutely contradicts the dogmas of tho 
Epieuroan school. Even the works of nature ore rq)re- 
sented as instinct with life. Tiie sun is spoken of as a be¬ 
ing who, by the warmth of his beams, vivifies all tilings. 
The cartl), from wluisc womb all tilings spring, fosters and 
nurtil^ all her children. The very stars may possibly 
be living beings, performing their stated motions iu 
searcli of their proper snstenance. These are, doubtless, 
tho fancies of the poet rather than the grave and serious 
belief of the pliiloKoplier; but they prove bow false, liol- 
I iw, and artificial is a system which pretends to account 
fur creation by natural causes, and how earnestly the 
human mind craves after tho comfort and support of a 
personal deity. 

The denial of tlio immortality of tlie soul is inferred 
from the destructibility of the material elements out of 
which it Is composed. It must perish imiittUately that 
it Is deprived of tho protection of the body. In occord- 
auco with this psychical theory, he accounts for the dif- 
fcreiic&of human tempers and characters. Character re¬ 
sults from the combination of the elementary principles: 
—a predominance of heat produces tho cholenc disposi¬ 
tion ; that of wind produces timidity; that of air a calm 
and equable temper. But this natural constitution, the 
strength of the will, acted upon by education, is able, to 
a certain extent, to modify, tlmugh it cannot effect a com¬ 
plete change. Thus it is that, althou^ moral as well as 
physical ^enomena are produced in accordance with 


fixed laws, human ills result firom unbridled passions, and 
may bo remedied by philosophy. 

Although, if tried by a Cnristian standard, the Lnere- 
tian morality is by no means pure, yet even where lie 
permits luity he is not insensible to tlie moral beauty, 
the happy and holy results, of pnrity and cliastity. Nor, 
notwitlistanding the assertions of Cicero, can tl^e charge 
of immorality or of a selfish love of impure pleasure be 
made against Lucretius or Kpicurus. The distinction 
which the h^ter drew between lawful and unlawful^lea- 
sures was severe and uncompromiiing. Ihe former 
speaks of the hell wliicli the wicked sensualist always car¬ 
ries within his own breast--of the satisfaction of true 
wisdom, and of a conscience void of offence. 

Again, Epienrus was a man of almost Christian gentle¬ 
ness. Stoical grossness and ouiitempt of refinement re¬ 
volt^ him; tho unomiablo severity of tliat soct was alien 
to his nature. He was thus driven to the opposite ex¬ 
treme ; and althougli he was careful to make pure intel¬ 
lectual pleasure tlie summum bomm^ his standanl laid him 
open to ubjeeiions from his jealous adversaries. The zeal 
with which many distinguished females devoteil them¬ 
selves to Ills system, and hecaine his diseiplos Ix'caiise liis 
doctrines and character especially recommended them¬ 
selves to the female sox, mode it easy for his enemies to 
stigmatise them as effeminate^ instead of praising them as 
feminine. With that ilUberolity which reriised to woman 
freedom of conduct and alibcral education, his adversaries 
calumniated the eliaractors of his pupils, reprosouLed 
them as unchaste, and their instructor as licentious. Nor 
did they hesitate even to support these accusations by 
forgeries. 

A careless reception of their calumnies without inves¬ 
tigation, added to the general, and perhaps wilful, raisap- 
proliension which previuled among the Romans in the 
days of Cicero«yled to the inisrcprcscntations which are 
found iu liis writings. These have been handed down 
to after ages; and thus tho doctrines taught by Kpicurus 
have been loaded with nndeserved oliloqtiy. Tliere is, 
however, no doubt that Epicurism was adopted by tho 
Romans in a corrupt form, and riiat it became fashion¬ 
able because it was supposM to encourage indifierentism 
and sensuality. It is probable, too, that the denial of 
immortality contributed much to the depravation and 
distortion of his system. Nothing so surely demoralizes 
as destroying tlin hopes of eternity. Man cannot eom- 
inuiie with (lod, or soar on high to spiritual things, unless 
he hopes to be spiritualized and to see God as Ho is. 
Wliuterer tlio philosopher may teacli as to tho truo 
nature of happiness, inaA will set up his own corrupt 
standard, which his passions and appetites lead him to 
prefer: he will act on the iiriiiciplc, ** I/it us cat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die." Still it must be confessed 
that the views of Epicurus respecting mnn's duty to God 
were disinterested—founded on ideas of the Divine perfec¬ 
tions, not merely on hopes of reward. His views of sen¬ 
sual pleasures were in acctirdancc with bis simple, frugal 
life, diametrically opn^ed to intemperance and excess. 
He taught by example os welt as by precept, that he who 
would be happy must cultivate wisdom and justice, be¬ 
cause virtue and happiness are inseparable, lie attached 
bis 4isciples to him by affection rather than by admira¬ 
tion ; submitted to weakness and sickness with patient 
resignation; and died with a he^sm which 
could have surpassed. 

Catullus is disparaged HiTJUs vonSffmT We 
must doubt cither Professor Browne’s know¬ 
ledge of the writer whom he criticises, or his 
own power of feeling poetry, when wc find 
him asserting (p.229) tliat Catullus ^Miad skill 
and taste to adopt the materials with which his 
vast erudition furnished him, and to conceal his 
want of ori^nality and inspiration.” Why, if 
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ever a poet in this world had his soul full of ge¬ 
nuine poetic inspiratioHj it was Catullus. Try 
liim by the two best tests: first, by his power 
of expressing deep human feeling simply, sweet¬ 
ly, and so as to come home to the heart at 
once; and, secondly, by his sensibility to the 
objects of exteimul nature, and his power of 
depicting the ideas which they suggest. Try 
him by either or both of these tests, and you 
will rank Catullus with Bums. Professor 
Browne has quoted, in this very volume, one 
of the exquisite poems of Catullus on his bro¬ 
ther’s death. We Vould appeal, also, to the 
sweet lines in the Peninsularum Sirmio,” on 
the blessing of returning to ease and one’s ow n 
home— 

Oh quid Bolutis eat beatius curis. 

Cum mens onus repoiiit, ac peregrino 
J.Abore fessl renimus larem od nostrum 
Desideratoque acquiesoimus lecto. 

Then there is the address to himself on tlic 

folly of continuing to love a faithless fail*— 

Miser Catulle desiuas ineptiro 

£t quod rides perisse, pei^tum duces, &c. 

Moore has' translated this, and justly praised it. 
But Moore had not the simplicity of Catullus. 
He failed accordingly in his version; and he 
would have failed worse had he tried tlie still 
more simple and beautiful poem on the same 
subject, which contains the couplts; 

Diflicilo cst longum subito deponere amorem; 
Difllcile est. Vcnuii hoc qualibet cfficios. 

We could adduce many more examples, but 
space forbids; and we must be bncf with our 
proofs of the inspired eye witli wliicli Catullus 
viewed the beauties of nature. Could mere 
erudition have given him the wonderful third 
line in his celebrated comparison of a young 
maiden in the retirement of her home to the 
flower in the quiet garden ?— 

Ut Aos in soptis secrctuk ziascitur hortis, 

Ignotus pecori, nuUo coutusus tcrairo, 

Quem mulcent aurtr, finmt soli educai iniber^ <J’ 0 . 

Wo will cite one passage from the old bat'd 
of Veronn, and only one more. It is the stanza 
—quite in the same spirit ns that wdiicli gave 
Scotland the ** Lines oi^ a Mountain Dmsy on 
turning one up by the plough”—in which Ca¬ 
tullus compares the downfiill of slighted love 
to the fa}l of the flower at the extreme edge of 
the greensward, whicH the ploughshare grazes 
as it jiBsses throimh the adjoining glebe— 

^jUi^saAMj^tet, ut ante, amorem; 

^■OliQ^miMidit; relut prati 
Uitimi Aos, prsetereunte postquam 
Tactile aratro est. 

The chapters on Cicero form, of course, one 
of the most important part ofProfessor Browne’s 
volume. He succeeds better with Cicero as a 
philosopher than as an orator. There is much 
beauty, both of feeling and of expression, in the 
following observations on the moral excellence 


of Cicero. It has called our attention to a 
phase of the social life of the best of the Roman 
aristocracy, which wc never had remarked be¬ 
fore, and wliicli is in ^any respects important. 

IXis age was not an age' of poetry; but he paved the 
way for poetry by investifg the language with those 
^aces wbich arc indispeii|able to its perfection. He 
freed it from all coarseness and harshness, and accus¬ 
tomed tlie educated classes w use language, even in their 
crery-day conversation, which never cali(3 up gross ideas, 
but was At for pure and noble sentiments, ^foro his 
time, Latin was plain-spo^ion, and therefore vigorous; 
but the penalty wliicli was|paid for this was, that it was 
sometimes gross and even £dcccnt. Tho conversational 
language of the upper classes became in the days of Cicero 
in tho highest de^eo rcAned: it admitted scarcely an 
oAeusive expression. The trnth of tliis assertion is evi¬ 
dent from those of his writings which are of the most 
familiar character: from his graphic Dialogues, in which^ 
ho describes the circumstances as naturally as if they 
really occurred; from bis 1^||N to Atticus, in wbich ho 
lays open the Fccrot thoii^R^of his heart to his inosU 
intimate friend, his second self. Cicero purined tho Ian* 
guago morally os well as lestbetically. It was the liccu- ^ 
tious wantonness of the poets which degraded tlic pleasures 
of the imagination by pandering to the passions, at Arsl 
in language delicately veiled, and then by open and dis« 
gustiug sensuality. ^ 

It is diAicult for us, perhaps, to whom religion comes 
under tho aspect of revelation separate from philosophy, 
and who consider the pliilusophical investigation of moral 
subjects as different from the religious view of morals, to 
form an adequate conception of tho pure and almost holy 
nature of the conversations of Cicero and his distinguishesi 
conteinporarios. To thorn philosophy was the contempla¬ 
tion of tho nature and attributes of the Supreme lltfng. 
The metaphysical analy.sis of tlie internal nature of nian 
was the study of immortality and the evidence fur another 
life. Cato, for example, read the Fluedo of Plato in Jiis 
last moments in the same serious spirit in which the 
Christian would road the words of inspiration. Tlie study 
of ethics was that of tlio sanctions with wliicli God has , 
supported duty and enlightened the conscience. Thoy't 
were tho highest subjects with which tho mind of man 
could be conversant. For men to meet together, as was 
tho habitual practlco of Cicero and bis friends, and pass 
their leisure hours in such discussions, was the same as if 
Christians wero to mako the great trntlis of the Gospel 
tho subjects of social converse. 

Again, if we oxamiiio the character of their lighter 
conversations when they turned from pliiloEophy tolitcra* 
ture,~it was not mere gossip on the popular literature of 
tho day—it was not even Confinod to works written in 
their native tongue—it embraced tho whole Acid of tho 
literature of a foreign nation. They talked of poets, ora- 
ton, philosophers, and historians, who wore ancients to 
tlieiu as tli^ are to us. They did not then think the 
subject of a foreign oud ancient literature dull or pedantic. 
They did not consider it necessary that conversation 
siioiild bo triAiug or frirulous in order to be entertaining. 

Wo regrot to find in this portion of Profes¬ 
sor Browse’s work another trace of imperfect 
reading, or of hasty writing, or both. Ho 
enumerates (p. 357), amon? Cicero’s pluloso-- 
phical writings, the ^‘Paraaoxa, in whfeh the 
six celebrated. Stoical paradoxes arc touched 
uiK>n in a light anc^muMTig manner,** Pro¬ 
fessor Browne had Btcr ndd them. He will 
find no levity or miH in them. If, indeed, he 
stoM short at the inHduction, he will certainly 
find Gioero saying, ^lla ipsa qum vix in gym- 
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• imsiifi et in o tio^jfe ici probant ludens conjeci in 

tbis only means that 
Cicero wrote tl^ni 81 a literary exercise, and 
not ibr the sak^f inculca^ngf his oM'n I'eal 
opinions. But he took them up mth all the 
fxeal of a hrst-ratc advocate; and they contain 
the most enci^ic passages that are to he found 
in the whole of his philosophical works. The 
fourth paiudox, in which he assails the charac¬ 
ter of his old en(?my Clodius, and tlie sixth, in 
which Crassus is the imagined mark of his in¬ 
vectives, are pcifi'ct models of fiery and almost 
savage vigour and earnestness. 

Our limits will not (Hinnit us to follow Pit>- 
fessor Browne further into his dclineationH of 
tlio other Roman classical aufhoi's. They arc 
fairly done, and will probably give information 
to many in a pleasing form, though there is not 
much in tliem that is very sti-iking or very new. 
Wc readily admit that it is hy no means easy 
to say any thing that shall be both new and 


true about Virgil or Horace; and tbe same 
difficulty occurs, though in a less dcgi^ec, when 
a Clitic approaches their contcmtioraries and 
their successors. 

Altogethci*, Professor Browne’s work will 
find, and will deserve, ro^aders. Whether the 
fact of such works being in request speaks in 
favour of the pix^nt state of l^nglish Scholar¬ 
ship, is a serious question, oiid lends to others 
moroserious still. When facilitiesarc sought and 
given for obtaining knowletlgc about the Classics 
sccond-liHud, it loolot os if there were cither a 
disability or a disinclinffition to seek the foun¬ 
tain lieads. The latter may be the ease; and 
it may imply no want of intellectual vigour, 
hut only the encroaching necessity on the mind 
of educated England of hccoiniug scientific ra¬ 
ther than classical, while it yet wishes to retain 4 
the sliow of classieality. Whether this be so, 
and whether, if it Be so, it be so for good or for 
evil, we cannot now pause to delihernte. 


The Ilom&i'ic DiaUct, By J. 9. Batrd. G. Bell. 


The mighty Homer, the preservation of whose 
wondrous Epics will bo a source of rejoicing to 
mankind to tlie latest ages, combined within 
himself the highest characteristics of the poet, 
tlie statesman, the philosopher, the historian, 
and the priest. In analogy with this marvel¬ 
lous variety of excellence is the remarkable 
circumstance of his uniting in his poems all the 
various dialects of Greece. While the stately 
Xenophon confines himself to the Attic, the 
sweet-voiced Herodotus to the Ionic, the stal¬ 


wart Theocritus to the Doric, &c., the grout 
magician of antiquity, from whoso inspirations 
all succeeding generations have largely drawn, 
combines them all in harmonious beauty. He, 
therefore, (Joes good service to the cause of lite¬ 
rature, who sets forth clearly and methodically 
these Toi'ious dialects; and Mr. Baird shews 
himself fully competent to the task. The stu¬ 
dent of Homer will find all his inquiries in 
this respect answered by a series of tables, ar¬ 
ranged so as to be at once and cosily intelligible. 


Sketdm and Characters, or the Natural History of the Human Intellects 

William Whitecross, Saunders and Otlcy. , 1863. 



Tins book contains nothing very profound, nor 
very new, and it will scarcely take a high place 
amongst the text-books of British literature. 
Still it groups together, in a not unpleasing 
mannei*, many observations that arc oniy to be 
found in a multiplicity of authors. It opens 
with a chapter, which the author styles the 
Natural History of the Human Intellects.” 
We know not whether any of our statesmen 
will subscribe to the following descripfion of 
the hurtful tendency of Parliamentary oratory 
to its possessor:— 

Tlie tendency of parliamentary life is to derelope and 
• encourage ready wit at the of learning, deep 

tbougfai, and close reasoning. The most vigorous minds, 
when taking a serious part m Parliamentary debates, are 
often inveimed to bring forth argumenta that no man of 
sense wouM publish in writiiug—arguments which may 
ass unrefutM when set off wnh pointed language and 
uent delivery. They liave, IV is true, frequent occasions 
for developing their talent fot debate; but the habit of 
loose reasoning is the more pr^udid^, as the ablest of 


them usually takes a seat hi Parliament at a very early* 
age, i)cfuro the mind has expanded to full maturity; and 
it is not always that thev retain unimpairctl those facul¬ 
ties which are required for close reasoning or enlarged 
speculation. 

This is doubtless a little overoliargcd. It 
would have been mure true if the application 
had been restricted to the Parliamentary puppy 
BO admirably described by Walter Scolt^ 

Or is it he, the wordy youth, * 

So early trained for stateman's part, 

Who talks of honour, faith, and truth. 

As themes that he has got by heart; 

Whose ethics Chestcrfteld can teach; 

Whoso logic is from tingU speech ;* 

Who scorns the meanest thought to vent, 

« Save in tho phrase of Parliament; 

Who, in a t^ of cat and mouse. 

Calls * Order,' and divides the House; 

Who * craves permission to reply 
Whose * noble friend is in his eye T > 

Sridal cf Triemain, Canto 9. 

* Single-speedi Hamilton. 
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Tho following is nmusing, and true— 

The nativity of a proverb is a secret guarded by nature 
with its usual success: nobody could say who is its au¬ 
thor, whore and when it was bom, how it came into cir¬ 
culation, till it has become the property of all. Every¬ 
body applyii^gitto a particular circumstance in conversa¬ 
tion, Dc^ upon his countenance a slight shadow of 
satisfaction of having uttered something wittv, if not 
strictlv now. The only esceptiou to that rule known to 
us is Sieiftt who had on odd humour of niakinil{ estem- 
pore provcrlis. Observing that a gentleman, in whoso 
ganlen lie walked with some friends, secniiHl to have no 
intentuHi to request them to eat any of the fruit, Stei/t 
observeil, tliat it was a saying of his dear grandmother, 
** Always pull a peocli whag it is within your reach 
aud, helping himself, he induced tho company to follow 
Ills example. At another time ho framed “ an old say¬ 
ing and true,*’ for the lienefit of a person who liad fallen 
from his horse into the mire—** Tiic more dirt the less 
liurt.** Tho man rose much consoled; but as he hap¬ 
pened to 1)0 a collector of proverbs, he wouderad ho luid 
• never heard tliat one before. 

The second chapter, upon the characteristic 
mental capacities of different mccs, is the best 
and most original part of the work. Nearly 
all nations, Spaniards, Gei'maus,rEnglisli, lliiii- 
gariuns, Sclavoniaiis, and Greeks, ancient and 
modern, are passed in review before us; and to 
each is assigned, often with considerable dis¬ 
crimination, their peculiar mental characteris¬ 
tics. We suspect, however, tliat if lions were 
painters, or, in other words, if onr author were 
any other than an Englishman, otif own race 
would not have figured os the type of all moral 
and intellectual pre-eminence; but we should 
have hcanl something of our cold reserve, of 
our mammon-worship, our flunkeyism,” &c. 
We have, however, this consolation, that what¬ 
ever may be our faults as a race, nothing dero¬ 
gatory could be said i^inst us containing half 
as much truth as the following— 

CBAUACTEKlSTICg OF ITALIANS. 

There is no other nation in Europe bo unlike its ances¬ 
tors ; DO dectwed, degenerated, unmanned, and einascu- 
lated, os tlie Italians of our days. Timidity lias ceased 
to bo shameful—cowardice is not despised. They have 
vices belonging to timid dispositions, fraud and hypo¬ 
crisy ; and regard with lenity those crimes which require 
cunning, quick observatiou, knowledge of human nature, 
and self-command. MUitarji courage they neither pos¬ 
sess nor value; but a young highwayman, when success¬ 
ful, is with them a hero, thou^ he is weltering in iuno- 
cent blood; when entrapped, be excites universal sympa¬ 
thy, and spoken of with endearment as a ** poverino.” 

You see in Italy no ambition, no pride, no violent de¬ 
sire of distinction or wealth, no panting after fame, or at 
least notoriety, or reputation, no high os^rations. All 
nobility of thonght is there withered up. They seem to 
have smothered in their breast all human parlous, ex¬ 
cept haired, which, after love, is their only cnerished and 
fostered pamion; and tho only thing they are longing fur 
is the ‘* uolce far niente,” and revenae* This last is cor¬ 
roding the ulcerated heart of an Italian, yet every look is 
a cordial smile, every gesture a familiar caress; he never 
excites tlie suspicion of bis adversa^ by petty provoca¬ 
tions or threats. His purpose is discloi^ only when it 
is accomplished. Hit face is unrufHed, his speech is 
courteous, till vigilance is laid asleep, till a vital point is 


exposed, till a sure aim is fqn 

the first and last timc.«v 

Tills, we fear, is b'uf*t^/Hfc a jfictui'e of 
modern Italy, where, as in ^ffeece, 

-All, except her sun, is set! 

What is the cause of such appalling degene¬ 
racy ? Our author discusses this question, and 
concludes that it is attributable to the cjvnxite; 
hut is there any reason to suppose that the cli¬ 
mate of Italy has moterially altered since the 
(lays when the recently-uncovered pavement of 
tho via aacra clanged with the tramp of Cm- 
sar’s legions, ns they defiled in their hero's 
triumph; or when the glorious odes of Tlorncc 
sparkled in the Imnqucting-Iialls of the now- 
crumbling villa of Mn*ccnas ? To our minds, 
the superstitions ^of Romo, and the withering 
tyranny of Austria, arc mucli more pvohnbly 

the fiAids that have prevailed 
Against the seraplu they assailed.” 

Tt is but just, however, to our author, to stntc 
that, against this view, he cites the miserable 
failure of Italy, in a political sense, in 1848; 
but is it quite fair, after having oducate(I a cur 
with kicks and cuffs, to blame it for ttpaclm- 
rously snapping at your hand tho first time 
you trust it within its reach ? 

Tim third chapter, on the intelligence of ani¬ 
mals, and its limits, opens a subj( 2 ct of much 
interest, but is here most meagrely worked out; 
and for this there is less excuse, as the minds 
of some superior men have been recently 
brought to bear upon this subject. See, for 
instance, Sydney Smith's lectures on Moral 
Philosophy, and Cornwall Lewis's Method of 
observation andr easoning on Politics." Any 
one who has perused those works will scart^ely 
rest satisfied with our author's definition of tho 
limits of animal intelligence—that it has no 
consciousness of its own existence?, and lucks 
tho great faculty of reflection." 

We have a chapter on FooU, and the varie¬ 
ties of that very extensive genun are elaborated 
with praiseworthy minuteness. Thus we liave 
the Irish innocent,” the “ tip top fool,” the . 
“blinking idiot,” the “questioning fool,” the 
“learned fool,” the “simpleton,” the “ninny- 
hammer,” and many others, whose various 
characteristics are admirably described, often 
with excellent touches of racy humour. Then 
follows a chapter on the deficiencies of wit, 

09 instanced in the “jiedant,” tlie “ punster,” 
the “ quibhlcr,” the “ riddle-maker,” the 
“ penny-a-iiner,” and many others, includinffe 
the “ love-sick person,“ whoso indignfttion,” 
we are told, “ spins out a golden string, throws 
rosy hues over all” (? the string) “and gives 
bewitching attraction^ every minute action.” 
We think we can recmlect (for our own dancing 
days have been long over) what this means, 
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albeit not eipTefleed so clearly as the subject 
merits. . . ■ * ' V.- 

Turning from'.the deficiencies of human na- 
turci the next thr^ chapters exemplify ti^e cha¬ 
racteristics of wit, common sense, tact, and 
understanding. The definition of the last 
(p. 214) occupies about half a page of as in¬ 
volved and confused language as we ever re¬ 
member to have read, even in a book profess¬ 
ing to be entirely metaphysical. However, 
let the reader skip this, and he will find a good 
deal worthy of note in these chapters. 'Jake, 
for example, the following characteristic of 

TUB VAN or TACT. 

He is nevor betrayed into argument, which always 
makes people more obstinate, even if they are confutra. 
Or, if constrained to reason, he is pitching the whole 
tone of his argument to the capaci^, pr^ucUces, and 
passions of those, wliom he has to deal with: intent only 
to govern the action of men by a sanacious calculation of 
tlieir motives, he always prefers a mble argument, but 
readily understood, to a stronger one, but apt to escape 
the a^reciation of the common mind. 

A chapter on the female intellect, in which 
the witty Miss ” plays a conspicuous part, is 
amusing, thoi^h destitute of any originality. 

We h^0men the characteristics of scepti¬ 
cism, of the book we forbear from criti¬ 
cising, out of respect to its excellent tendency. 
After that, our author's ideas, like an Austra¬ 
lian river, lose themselves, ere they reach their 
ocean limit, in the barren sands of metaphysics, 
whither it is certainly not our intention to fol¬ 
low them. Kant, Mr, Whitecross tells us, made 
a great discovery," and levelled with the 
ground all former philosophical systems." That 
our author has caught no inconsiderable portion 
of the obscurity of his great master is but too 
apparent. But we have a worse fault to find 
with him than that. His grammar is fi^uently 
so faulty, and ho uses words so oflen in wrong 


senses, that he renders the really good parts of 
his book needlessly repulsive.'' Take, for in¬ 
stance, the following sentence fleeted at ran¬ 
dom :— 

A sceptic, in the (for ‘ from his ’) love of 
paradox, wishes to prove every thing uncer- 
tainc; ts (for * he is ’) not iwtpii*ed (for ‘ gifted * 
or * imbued *) with an intense love of truth, and 
never (xdbmtdi * is') in sincere search of it; be 
prefers refuting (and) re-arguing, instead of 
proving; has (for ^lie has’) no confidence 
in the evidence of (Uhe’ orMiis') senses an 
well ae (meaning probably ^nor of his') rea¬ 
son ; very clever when it comee to ettU any 
thinginmeetioni ho is never advancing i^ox 
^ never aavances') an opinion," Ac. Ac.—p.297. 

Again, p. 102, we have Madiar for Mag¬ 
yar*, and lierodote for Herodotus ; p. 115, are 
dec9‘easing for dect'ease ; indeed, the lust sole¬ 
cism of using the participle for the verb, meets 
us in every page. In p. 128 we have “ drench* 
iug the thirst," and in p. 197, a man fakes 
the pains, and ^idnot fail to examine," Ac.: 
this error, also, is very frequent. But with all 
this the work is above mediocrity ; and should 
it reach a second edition, we recommend the 
author to recollect that, even in a degoiiemte 
age, Statius did not venture to aspire to Man¬ 
tuan fame until he hi^ bestowed an amount of 
care and cA'rection on his work that Mr. 
Whitecross evidently little dreams of. 

Thebaii, iimlt& conciata lima, 

Teztat, audaci fide, Mantuanv 
Gaudia famn. 

We must add, that Mr. Whitecross has not 
been fortunate in some pilfering upon which he 
ventured. He has appropriated largely from 
the back Numbers oftne<* Edinburgh Review," 
and the writers arc loudly reclaiming their pro¬ 
perty. 


The lAtee of the Poet$*Laureaie* With an Introductory Eseay on the Title and Office, By 
Wiltshire Stanton Austin, Jun., B.A., Exeter Collie. Oxon, and John Ralph, M.A., 
Barrister at Law. London: Richara Bentley, New Burlington Street. 1S53. 


That Laureateship is “a custom more ho¬ 
noured in the breach than the observance " does 
not render its history, as it'has existed, less 
interesting or less instructive. To learn how 
merit has stooped, and mediocrity been exalted, 
might teach a lesson to an age whose swans 
are so generally f^eese—an age that does not so 
' much spurn gemus, since so little exists in it, 
us it ad&res mock pretensions; in fact, an age of 
great appreciation, but with little to appreciate, 
yet, when it does, almost in&llibly wrong. As 
to Laureateship in its ancient sense, it has been 
transferred from the palace to the tailor's shop. 
Instead of exalted personages, the mercenary 


bard sings the clothes of mean ones: the liveries 
of Lord Mayors or their flunkeys are now-as 
days as warmly extolled in verse, as •ever the 
masquerade dress of a monarch, who appeared 
decked with virtues, like garments which he 
never wore, save in the poet's conception—we 
beg pardon, the poet's song. If any thing 
were wanting to prove the absurdity of the Lau¬ 
reate institution, it would be the ftict, that an 
objeeden has ton made to this work by a 
somewhat bitter and surly critic, who wrote to 
the eficct, that the lives of the giants composing 
part of the tunefiil crew were too well known 
to need furiher illustration; and that the Uvea 
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of the pigmies forming the remainder were not 
worth illustratiifg; a aictum contradicted often 
by the rcproacl), that our authors have not dis¬ 
covered beauties which must certainly exist 
amid the trash perpetrated by the smaller bards. 
We ourselves think that the work is by no 
means badly executed. The diction is eloquent, 
although, perhaps, too florid, and the compila¬ 
tion and observation display considerable judg¬ 
ment. On the whole, it is an agreeable and 
satisfactory book, sometimes supenor to the 
subject, and never below it. 

Although we consider the authora give evi¬ 
dence of too much leaning towai»dfl the Words¬ 
worthian and Tonnysonian schools of poetry, 
yet they arc by no means bigoted; which is 
evinced by some very just remarks on the clia- 
lacter and mental attributes of the Cockermouth 
songster, and by their perfect u]>pi'cciation of 
that dullest of all platitudes, the “ Prelude,” of 
which the author thought so much, and the 
world so little. However, when our authors 
say that Wordsworth wrote *the “ best and 
woi*st poetry in the language,” wc beg leave to 
difler from tliem as to the first half of their 
assertion. As to the last, Wordsworth bears 
the palm in triumph from any “ Laureate,” in¬ 
cluding even Pyc and Eusd'eu. To recur to 
the character given of him in the “Lives 
of tlie Laureates,” we considfc the fol¬ 
lowing as both tme and happy:—“We shall 
be induced to 6 Ui»p 08 e,” (if considering his 
views on gi'cat political and social questions) 
• * • “ that, after his way^vai-d boyliood was 
over, ho hud passed from youth to age Tvithout 
the intervening 2 )eriod of manhood; that he 
was an old man, at the time of life when others 
are young, anti nn olfJ iroman tcAen he should 
have been an old This is severe enough 

from admirers. We think it deserved, because 
Wordsworth was essentially of tlic emasculated 
twaddling school. When wc consider, how¬ 
ever, that this bptter-ciip and daisy-sentimen¬ 
talist “ exulted in the dcsti'uction of the troops 
of his own country”—when he chose to sympa¬ 
thise with the sa7ts-culoUe8 of (he first Fi'ench 
I'evolutiou—we arc by* no means inclined to 
shew mercy to his gentle benefiecnce, or to 
abstain fi'Oiii flinging a stone, as we pass by, 
into the *placid waters of (hat solitary lakeling 
—the Wordsworthian mind. With regard to 
the general scheme of the work, let us consider 
what we knew, previous to its appearance, of 
the flfleen Poets and Poetasters whose lives 
are here chronicled. Ever}' one (which means 
the select few who are what is called well-read 
persons) has perused, or glanced at, Diyden’s 
life, as written by Dr. Johnson or Sir Walter 
Scott; Uie same “ every one ” is, or was, ac¬ 
quainted with Gifford’s defence of “rare Ben 
Johnson;” and a few have, perliaps, met with the 


somewhat inaccurate memoir of a more recent 
writer. Some elaborate or accidental readers 
have been amused by the vain and garrulous 
narrative of Colley Cibber. “ Every one,” 
again, has of late b^n made aware, by the book¬ 
sellers, of the great bad biogiaphers of Southey 
and Wordsworth. Sir Wuliam Davenant wo 
knew as the first manager of a theatre, in the 
sense in which we now use the word. Shad- 
well us the petty antagonist of Dryden. Tate 
os the coadjutor of Brady in Psalmody. Wai^^ 
ton was well known as the antlior of the His¬ 
tory of English poet^, but of the man himself 
little was known. Eusden is damned to fame 
in the Dunciad. We remember “Spartan 
Pye ” as the source of much mirth to his con- 
temporanes. Whitehead was but little known 
by his “Roman Father,” though he was 
“ somebody, l^y virtue of his Laureateship, in 
his own day— 

** Next Wbiteliead came, his worth a pinch of snuff; 

But for a Laureate he was good enough.*’ 

Now Messrs. Austin and Ralph have given us 
the best opinion they could of this Laureate, 
and surely it is not their fault if they could 
find nothinff worth quoting from some of his 
bi’ethren. The account of Colley Cibber’s 
daughter, Cliarlotte Cibber, is both new and 
curious. We cannot lefrain from giving it to 
our rcadei'S, together with one of those excel¬ 
lent, scant jests, affixed to conspicuous names, 
which go down to posterity one scarcely knows 
how. 


THE ACCOXPLTSnED TOUXO LADY. 

Tn very eariy life she p^avc judications of an excitable 
temperament, and an unruly will. Among her juvenile 
pranks, she relates how one morning, when hut four years 
old, slid got up early, put on her father’s wig, dressed 
licrsclf as well as she could in male attire, and, mimiciiig 
tho paternal strut, went out to receive the obeisances of 
the passers-by: how, on another occasion, her father was 
awoke by deafening acclamations, and on looking out of 
the window, beheld his hoMhil daughter making a trl- 
umpbai entry into the village, sitting astride gpon on 
asi, and attended by a reunue of screaming urchins, 
whom she had bribed to take part in the procession. At 
eigiit yean of age she was sent to school, and devoted 
herself to her studies with passionate vehemence. The 
needle—woman’s ordinary weapon against inactivity— 
she could never learn to mam(g®; but every masculine 
pursuit or amusement had for her an irresistible attrac¬ 
tion. She would hunt, shoot, ride races, dig, drink beer, 
do any thing, in short, that a young lady ought not to do. 
At fourteen, she went to live vrith her mother at a house 
near Uxbridge. There she became a capital shot, would 
rise early, spend the whole day at her sport, and return 
home, ladien with SMil. Her gun, at the suggation of a 
good-natured friend was soon taken sway from her, and 
Ae revenged herself by attempting to demolish tils cliim- 
neys of the house, by firing at them with a huge fowling- 
piece that had hung over tne kitchen mantd-piece. 

To the gun ioeeeeded the enrry-eomb, and she became 
an adept in all the mysteries of the stable. She next 
applied nerself to the study of physic, obtained some drugs, 
and with formal gravity practised among those poor 
people who were credulous enough to swallow her eoncoe- 
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tioni. Her next employment vss gardening, wluch she * 
pursued with her usum enthusiasmt and after two or 
three hours hard work would not allow berselif rest eren 
for her meals, but with some bread and bacon in one 
hand, and a pruning knifb in the other, continue, unre¬ 
mittingly, lier self<^poMd labour. At this Umo her 
father was abroad, and the man who acted in the ^uble 
capacity of groom and gardener was for some irregularity 
dlsinisBM. Charlotte was in ecstacies, as she was now 
areh-empreu of bis two-fold domain, and unceasing were 
her monoeurres to prevent the engagement of a successor. 
The dismissed servant having been seen straying near tbo 
house one evenly, suspicions were aroused, which Char¬ 
lotte skilfully ia£med by her dark suggestions, and then 
boldly undertook tho defmee of the loaffuored house. The 
plate was carried up into her roomi'wuich she garnished 
with all weapons of war the cstablUhnient could 
afford, and then sent the household to bed. After a long 
vigil, to her great mortification no attack was made, 
universal silence prevailed, when luckily a cur began to 
bark. Up went the window, and volley after volley was 
poured into the unoffending void, while her mother and 
the domestics lay below in trembUng constcruatioii. 
While still a ffirl, she married Mr. Gharke, an eminent 
composer on the violin, but he was a worthless libertine, 
and, alter the birth of a daughter, they separated. She 
then obtained an engogement on the stage, and relates 
with childish simplicity, how, for a whole week, she did 
nothing but walk nrom one end of the town to tlie other, 
to read her name on tho bills. Her success was such as 
to justify expectations of her becoming a most accom¬ 
plished actress, and as Lncy in ** George fiarnwoll '* she 
uttracted considerable attention; but she soon quarrelled 
witii the manager, and afterwards satirized him in a^ 
farce she wrote, termed, ** Tbo Art of Management.** 
She then tridfi a new sphere, and opened a shop in Ixmg 
Acre, as oil-woman and grocer, and her whole sonl was 
. absorbed in tho fluctuations of sugar. The shop did not 
pay, and she quitted it to become the proprietress of a 
puppet-show, by whicli she lost all she had, and was 
.arrested for a debt of seven pounds. Her release was 
effected by the contributions of some acquaintances, when 
she dressM herself In male attire, and assumed tho name 
of Mr. Brown. Under this disguise, she engaged the 
affections of a young heiress, to vraom, in order to escape 
a private marriage urged by the amatory damsel, she was 
compelled to disclose her secret. Shortly afterwards, she 
oxhibited her valorous spirit by knocking a man down 
with a cudgel for having fabricated some story at her ex¬ 
pense. She next obtained a situation as valet-do- 
chambre to a nobleman, where she appears for a short 
time to have known something like comfort; but on 
being dismissed from this place, shd became extremely 
routed, her child foil ill, and ruin stared her in the face. 
A timely supply from a friend relieved her from her 
more immediate necessities, and with some small re¬ 
mainder she set up as an itinerant sausage-seller. Tliis, 
like her other avocations, did not prove remunerative; 
and we next hear of her as a aingw at some musical en- 
tert^nment, then aa a performer at Bartholomew foir, 
then as assistant to a master of lenrdemain. She next, 
by means of some advances made^ an unde, opened a 
publia-honse in Drury Lane, the she saw vacant, 
which of coarse failed; and her next employinent was as 
a waiter in a tavern at Marylebone. ilere she made 
hersdf so osefiil, that a kinswoman of the landlady inti¬ 
mated that her hand would not be refused if appliM for; 
and tbn captivatiim waiter, to escape a second involuntary 
marriage, was obt^ed aeihi to reveal the secret of her 
sex. She next engaged herself to manage Punch at a 
pnppet-show, and afterwards joined a band of strolling 


'{tC^rs. Tired of wondering, it would seem, slm settl^ 
at Chepstow, and opened a pastry-cook's shop. Vi%ea she 
liad hmlt her ovefi^she had nekiFberewiriuia^to heat it, 
and ^en she hod obtained tho foel, she was without the 
ueceuary materials for her trade; but every obstacle 
gavo way before her ingenuity and persevetfnee. After 
a short trial, slie removctl her business to Tell, a plara 
near Bristol, received a small legacy, with which she paid 
off her debts, and commenced life afresh. She wrote a short 
tale for fi newspaper, and obtained thereby a situation as 
corrector of the press; but her earnings at Biit toilsome 
occupation being insuflioient to support her, she obtained 
employment as prompter at tho theatre at BiUh. She 
afterwards returned to London and kept a public-hooie at 
Islington; but as wo here l<jF^ the aid of her narrative, her 
movements at this epoch are uncertain. Sh^nally h^ 
recourse to hor pen for subsistence, and began the puUi- 
cation ofiicr memoirs, lier next production was anovcl, 
and a graphic picture lias been given of her home at this 
period, wiien the publisher, with a friend, colled for 
tho purpose of purchasing her manuscript, she was living 
in a wretched hut near the Clcrkcnwell prison. Tlie fur¬ 
niture consisted of a dresser, oxtroinely clean, ornamented 
with a few plates, and a froctured pltclier stood under¬ 
neath it. A gaunt domestic guarded the establUhniont, 
while on a broken chiur by the grate sat tho mistrew in 
licr strange attira. A monkey was perched on one hob, 
a cat on tlie other, at her feet lay a half-starved cur, and 
a magpie chatter^ from her cuair. The remains of a 
pair of allows laid upon her knocs served u a desk, her 
inkstand was a broken teacup, and her solitary pen was 
worn to the stump. On her visitors seating ihemsolvM on 
a rough deal board, for there was not a second chidr in 
the room, she began, with a beautiful dear voice, to read 
from the manuscript before her, and asked tliirty guineas 
for the copyr^ht. The grim handmai^n stoiM aghast 
at the enormity of tlio demand. Tiio iron-hearted pub¬ 
lisher proposed five pounds, but finally doubled the sum, 
niid onkred in addition fifty cqpics of the work. Tho 
bargain was struck, and tho authoress was loft in tem¬ 
porary affluence. From this time Mrs. Charlotte Charke 
disappears from our view, and die died shortly after¬ 
ward, on the Gth of April 17C0. 

We must now diBrnisH the “Lives of the 
Laureates,” witli the remark, that both pleasure 
and profit are to bo derived from its Images. 
The chief fault wc have 40 find is, that it is not 
a two-volume work*; and that tho authors, in 
their anxiety not to exceed their proposed 
limits, do not give sufficient illustrations of the 
writings of the fifteen bards. We think they 
have, on the whole, performed their task well; 
and while stating our opinion that the lives of 
Laiireotes,” as Laureates, will want no re-writ¬ 
ing, we may be permitted to add, that we hope 
in future there will be no lives ofLaureatestobe 
written. Tlie only men fit for such on office 
are the writers of national songs. Difidin, in 
our opinion, was a much more elipblo man 
tlian Wordsworth or Southey for some such, 
distinction and remunemtion; whilst, of all the 
writers of the past age, none perhaps had so 
good a title as Campbell. We believe it was 
offered to him in his old age, and refused; but 
of this we are not certain. 
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Tim* of do By Maria Norris. D. Bogoe. 1853. 


It is an admitted literary axiom, that in order 
to give ike true delineation of a woman's 
character, a female hand, must guide the pen; 
and further, that the mind and temperament of 
a biographer must correspond, in somd dem'ee, 
to that of the subject of tlie biography. Both 
these conditions are fuldllcd in the present 
volume, which, accordingly, affords a striking 
and interesting pictura^of one of the most 1 * 6 - 
markable women of the age in which she lived*' 
The incidents of her life, and tlie scenes she 
passed through, pi’esent hues as strongly con¬ 
trasted, as those of the political world during 
the same periorl. The general European peace, 
on the close of the American* war, which had 
cvei'y appearance of peimanence, and, in the 
estimation of the most eminent statesmen of 
the day, promised the happiest I'esults, was 
suddenly broken up by convulsions reducing 
the nations of the Continent to a state of de¬ 
pression and misery unexampled in the history 
of civilization. In like maimer, mngnis cfnn- 
ponere pa^^a, the brilliaut career of Madame 
de Stael in her Indoved Pai*is, where she 
reigned the litri'ary and social cynosui*e, was 
doomed to be exchanged for exiK^, perilous 
wanderings, and distresses of every kind, 
bringing her to a premature giavc. It might 
have been cxpectm that this idol of'the havt' 
ton would be amongst the first of those over- 
wlielmed by the I'cvolutionary torrent. Not, 
so, Iiowever. Madame de Stael was “ ai*med' 
at all points, and fit for eithci* fiay whether * 
the war of wits in the refined abandon of the 
salons, or the ferocious onslaught of the de^ 
mon Jacobins. Without a thought of fiying 
from their fiiry, she husi^ herself, amid the 
murderous din, in concealing or aiding to 
escape tliose of her friends who were in the most 
imminent danger. When the emissaries of the 
bloody tribunal presented themselves at lier 
house, boldly facing them, she asserted the 
inviolability of the Swedish Embassy with so 
much of dignity and courage, as to gain time 
for securing the safety of those who liad sought 
refuge umlcr her roof. Subsequently, in pre¬ 
sence of tlie dread Robespiesse himself, she 
inaintained the same undaunted bearing, bearded 
- the lion in his den, and owed her escape from 
4he death that impended over hei:, partly to the 
respect thus inspired into her savage Judges, 
paray to the assistance of one of tms leamng ' 
revolutionists, Manuel, who thus requited the, 
habitual solicitude of her father, Necjker, to 
supply the Faubourg St. Antoine and other 
poor quarters with bread during periods of 
scarcity. While the storm from wnose fury* 
she thus escaped, was I'aging throughout hef 


native country, she paid her first virits to Eng¬ 
land and Germany, both of which ai^ plea¬ 
santly described, and eagerly returned to Paris 
on the re-establishment of something like 
orderly government. Here, however, her evil 
genius soon declared himself in the person of 
file redoubtable Napoleon. He who sti^ode on 
from one victoiy to another in unbroken suc¬ 
cession, till he laid all the Continent at his feet, 
trembM before the influence of a woman. 
The antipathy lie conceived against his fair 
adversary, which ultimately vented itself in the 
most relentless persecution, dated from an early 
period, and manifested its beginnings in mali¬ 
cious banter. 

** Wbom do you*consider the greatest woman liTing or 
dead T* inquir^ Madame de Sta^l of General Bonaparte, 
at a party giren by Monsieur de Talleyrand. ** Her, ma- 
dame, who has borne the most children,'* cnrtly replied 
the soldier. It is said," she' resumed, a little discom¬ 
fited, tliat yon arc not rer^ friendly to the sex." ** 1 
am passionately fond of my wife," ho answered, turning 
abruptly away to converse with some one else. 

He forgot that Madame de Stael, in any combat of wit, 
was likely eventnally to be the winner, and by lus rebuffit 
he made himself on enemy, who, woman thongh she was, 
and the.Tictim of his arbttary power, kept him at bay 
with her pen for many years. “'Why do you take any 
notice of her?" said some one to Napoleon, long subse¬ 
quently : “ surely yon need not mind a woman.'’ ** Ma¬ 
dame de Stabl," replied the emperor, “ has shafts whiclu 
'^ould hit a man were he seated on a rainbow." -J 

At what, indeed, did she aim these her fur- 
reaching shafis? At that {^lant despotism 
which sne beheld establishing itself, fur more 
grinding and oppressive than that which her 
mther had striven, unhappily without success, 
to mo^fy, under the Intimate monai'chy. 
She had even warmly sympathised with, and 
vigorously advocatetf,'the constitutional ]>rin- 
ciples maintained by her father, adverse alike 
to irresponsible arbiti'ary power, and to i*epiib- 
lican or democratical licence. These principles 
the frowns neither of the First Consul nor of 
the Emperor could induce her to disavow. 
Hence his ever-increasing malignity towards 
her. When first lie saw reason ror taking pre¬ 
cautions against the hostile influence she was 
exerting, he siurounded ber witli spies, from 
whom he received intimation that she had in¬ 
stigated Benjamin Constant to the covert 
attack made by him in the Senate on tlie am¬ 
bitious projects of the First ConsuL His dis- 
gl^ure quickly became known among her 

fihS waa to entertain several penons on the eveningV 
foUowhiff Monsieur Constant's speedi. Five o'clock eome, 1 
and wim it a note of exrase; the disappointing hUUtt I 
continued to flow in, and she spent her evening alohe. | 
No doubt it requires a consldsranle degree of piSoiophy I 
to bear soch tUi^ calmly. Whatever men profess, we I 
ciniiot htiieve ia such a thing as perfect inditferenco to/ 
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did 


pinion; Madame de Stacl norw pretot^ to attain to of immediate danger, she urosecuted lier weari- 

I No^tafriJ Sbly! ‘SS^^'walted on by jouniey, two himdrcd lei^cs o«t of the 

Foach6, the minister of police, one of the JaeoMus who direct road, through Russian Poland and the 
had lately ** been regenerate ^ the h^^m ^ Napo* Ukraine to Moscow, whence her progress was 
Icon’s fovoup.” Fo^6 told her it was snspee^ she comparatively easy to St. Petewburgh. In 

^ /»w„ »-fc 

htant was a man whose talents placed him abore the oh- honour by the emiicror and m nobility; and 
ligation of borrowing ideas horn a woman. He agreed: again by Beniadottc at Stocpliolm, where slio 
but told htt the First ^nsnl was offpded by the speech, rested fdr eight monthd,.*W oiTived in Eng- 

rity to consider the speech personal; that Monsieur Con- ®he enjoyed, for a short periotl, the com- 

stant bad made only such statements as affected the wel- panionship of Scott and Byron, Sir F. Mack- 
fare of tlio Broublic; that he h^ mentioned no names; intosh, and Lords Lansdbwno, Holland, Grey, 

r i “"d piocecd«l to Paris toexchailge th^- 

society for that of Wellington, Chateaubriand, 


proTe. ' wm V • ovvsvvT AW vstnii v» fT wiiugiiwi, 

Fouch6 could not deny aliUds; but recommended heir Humboldt, ^ehlcgcl, Canova,. and other emi- 
to retire to the country for a few days, and propliesi^ personages of the day. Tlie 1*6111111 of' 

space alined betegot^. NlHleon drove her once more into retirement 

<to fiaa hMsdf luun o^pular ttaiwv**.-... . Coppet, where, m the coui-sc of two yeoM, 

dc&tn OVGl^tOOk llGl*^QlCOSifiX*&tGU tAG 

Napoleon now forbad her presence within vexations and liardshins she had recently uTi- 
forty leagues of Paris; and shortly ailerwards dergono. She died tlic victim of the tyrant 


destroyed, and its publication prohibited, fie had ever permuted in her. ' 

tbllowed up this pitiable malice by baniidiing It was impossible, says onr author^, that 
her from the French territory, and compdlihg she could please the Emperor. Her very least 
her to confine herself to the paternal xhansioft ebntencc breathed a spirit of generous enthuei- 
at Coppet. Finally, ascertainii^'that her um, whichVas distasteful to him. fie is said 
friends sought her out in her retreat, he issued' to have remarked peevishly, It is no matter 
a fiu'ther injunction, strictly debarnM her from''«what she writes; let it be politics, liistory, or 
all visitore, and punishea, by beh£hffttftt^oir*^manoe,,.it comes to the same thing in the 
imprisoumeiit, any who presumed to disregard end. After reading her, people do not uke me.” 
the inexorable decree. The depression of soul There is one circumstance, as the authoress 
consequent upon this enforced solitude, and suggests, that leads us to feel 1^ regret at the 
the dread ot something yet worse, set her sedusion to which slie was for many years 
thoughts wholly upon the means of escape, doomed by the fears of the Autocrat; namely, 
Her active spirit revolted at the thraldom im- that to it we oure those emanations of her ge- 
posed upon it, and cried aloud for freedom, nius, “Corinne” aigl ** L’Allemagnc,” w^ch 
England alone echoed the call, and thither she hnvp won the admiration of the sternest critics. 
w*Bolved to make her way; but, with all Eu- Had she been fated to pursue, uninterruptedly, 

I'/vno in aiihiAn^irkn fn liar tviraamifnv. an<1 avarv bar lirtlManf on. * *1 PfirPAr. the VlVSliltv. thfi FOa 


them 


appeared 
all, she c( 


„, posterity, 

contrived warily and steathily to their perfume in the light atmosphere of the 


mained for some time in doubt whether to pro- judiciously refrains from entenng into detaih 
cccd to England by way of Galicia, Moscow, familiar to nil the world, confining •herself to 
St. Petersburgh, and Sweden j or by Odessa, what is necessary to illiistmte' the subject im- 
ConstMidinopfe, the Mediten'anean, and the mediately in hand. Her views of the leading 
''^Sli'uits oMwraltar! To such lUtours wu^e incidents, and her estimate of tlie most conspi- 
di*iVen by tRtN|(atohfulne88 of her enepif^rho cuous actors in the Revolution, evince mu'ch 
HiayEe said to been almost a^fncnt upon acuteness of observation and appreciation of 

imprisoning a solitary wonisA^£^ upon the character. On the other hand, her reflections 
success of the Russian ez|edjllra on which he 01*6 frequently too diflu^, and the order 
W’as then engaged. Aft|l?much deliberation, narrative not sufflciontly congeeutive. TlfeiK 
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ocuted con amoref and the result of eoniest 
study, confffioial in every way to her feeling. 
As mi^ht be expected, she defends, with rij^t 
good-will and all the energy of thorough' con¬ 
viction, the moral character of Ma<uune de 
Stael, agcsnst which the slanderous shafts of 
lier enemies were assiduously directed. Her 
vivacity of temperament, openness of disposi¬ 
tion, and easy freedom of discourse, dffered a 
certain foundation for calumny to build upon; 
or, as the authoress tersely sums it up, the so- 
cirty around her ranked the hie/tsiances above 
the virtues, and the dlrnterapt she manifested 
for this shallow judgment laid her open to im- 


utadons from which she Would otherwise have 
een exempt. The sound and moderate poli¬ 
tical views, also, which she inherited from her 
&ther exposed her to the hoatilily of the Royalist 
emigrants, who looked upon the Constitution- 
alists with a greater de^«e of aversion than 
they ihlt even for the Jacobins. With them is 
supposed to have originated the charge i^inst 
her of undue intimacy with Monsieur de Mont- 
morin,one of Louis A VI.'s ministers, whom she 
had secreted in her house in Poiis to shield 
liim from the fury of the Mns culottes. On 
this essential jioint her &ir biographer takes up 
because ^tn equal caspesliM Ability.* 


lAjfe an3 Death of Silas DaimtarheFliy Talbot Gwynne, Author of ** The School for 
Fathers’’ and ‘^Thc School for Dreamers.” Smith, Elder, Co., 65 Cornhill. 1853. 


Like all this author’s preceding works, the 
present, displays much originality both in the 
conceptiqj^'- and execution. It will be more 
generally appreciated than “The School for 
Dreamers,*' tnough we now indeed congratulate 
Mr. Gwynne on having equalled liis first essay. 

Silae Barnstarke is in every respect of a 
higher'order than the other works of fiction of 
th^quarter, and will be duly appreciated by all 
who can estimate tlie superionty of a tale of 
this kind, in which tlie interest never for a mo¬ 
ment flags, over the prosy vapid inanities that 
usually inflate our three-volume novels. 

Sil^.and Walter Barnstarke are the orphan 
sons of a man of small possessions, though his 
father owned at one time many broad acres; 
but having been seized with the ruinous idea of 
v^ing at court with men richer and nobler than 
himself, he squandered his estate on equipages, 
horses, a vast retinue, and extravagant ban¬ 
quets, which, alter all, procured him only 
laughter of the courtiers of the d../, and the 
contempt of the country {irp^‘^!winen in his neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Sir John J ovell, the uncle of our hero, took 
care tha^ iHe bereaved qhildren of his sister 
sboula have a better home than the wide world. 
He kept Silas at his own house, making no 
difference between him and his sons. WSter, 
being at nis father's death but a babe, was 

f lacedlunder the care of one Joanna Eldeifleld 
a cottager’s wife), to be nursed and brought 
up. 

TOUMO SILAS. 

SUfti was not an ordinary child. Ho was taeiturni 
which is not the usual diaracter of children s he Joined 
bit coutlnB in ril their country sports, hut he had no real 
lore for boyiu plays, though ne was stout of limb, deep- 
diested, aud robust. He bad none of the airy gaiety of 
riiildhood: he was a grare and sedate boy, wim a deep 
look in his dark grey eyes; whilst his mouth shut with 
a finoncM which had more of the man than the child 


about it; and his head had a squareness that denoted 
groat strength of body, as well as a most determined 
disposition. 

Ho was dull at learning, and the family chaplain and 
tutor looked upon him as a doomed dunce. 

It was not till this cluqdain thought it his painful duty 
to try and teach Silas something of figures that bis 
hard-brained pupil woke up from his lethargy. Then, to 
tho good tutors astonishment, he found that there ac¬ 
tually did exist a capacity fur something In ** the poor 
little dolt,” as he had be^* wont to call Silas. He 
seemed born for arithmetic. In his walks, in his bed, 
at erery spare moment, Silas was making calculations: 
goff aud bowls, sword-play, single stick, wrestling and 
riding, be now left entirely to his cousins. As for him, 
he strolled about the fields aud lanes eaieu!..>i4g, till, at 
ten years of age, ho was tho marrel of a" who were 
aware of his se&te talent. Uo was rough in his man¬ 
ner, and all the efibrts of his uncle and nis wife, all the 
lessons of the tutor, aud all the banteiu^ of his cousins, 
failed to mix one drop of courtesy with his rudeness. 

Walter remained under the tender care of Joanna* 
Elderficld till he was three years of age. iler lore for 
liim had waxed greater from day to day. Ho was a 
me^k and a winning little riiiM; and this, together with 
uis* orphan state and his gentle blood, rendered him a 
precious treasure to his nune. She loved her own cbil- 
^n; stalwart children and good were they; but Ae 
entertained for Walter a Bentiment of respect and trader- 
nets, superadded to her affection for him, which, even at 
bis then hnmature agb, her fosterebild well repaid. 

Walter and his bi^cr were as diflferrat as it wa 
siblo for two brothers to be. 

Pereas Silas was rough in manner, and stout in 
body, little Walter was courteous in bis childish ways, 
and delicately made. He was neither a ha^ome nor 
a particularly pretty boy; but the expression of meek¬ 
ness and goodness spread over his countenance tras far 
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mori ckaimlng tyi^ jhe greateit hwiij wonM have 
been. 

* • * • 

Silas bad heard the history of his lost estatest and 
how his grandfather's extraTagance bad ruined t^ fa* 
roily. 

At his desire. Sir John had shewn him the Tarious 
lands in that rart of the country, which should haro 
been his; of which the farm-house, where he was bom, 
alone remained. 

Silas loved to hover about his lost property; to walk 
from meadow and field, to wood and down ^ to view the 
splendid abode of his ancestors, and, in his mind, to call 
it his own. 

** Mine it should be; mine it tkaU be 1” he said, and 
firmly he set his mouth, and bent his heavy brows. 

Silas was twelve years old when he made this resolve. 
Tfo was notta. boy <0 gilder over it,'nor to build castles 
in the air concerning it. 

No; he told himself that to possess that estate ho 
must buy it; to buy it he must needs have wherewithal 
to do BO ; that he was not worth, at that moment, a sin¬ 
gle farthing; that when he came of age be wonld have 
the form, and the 1001. a year it broumt forth; there¬ 
fore to redeem his lost houses and lan£ he must make 
money** 

Make money! how was that to be done? He must 
find out. 


papers saved hU customers much trouble, as far as ms* 
morv was concerned'. They stuck the eppiod lessons 
on the hand, and repeated them with great Nubility and 
precision. 

Silas's copying of lessons, and doing of written tasks 
In feigned bands, became in time to be called ** eteadUe ** 
—from tlie enditer. All bis play hours were taken up 
by these ** eteatUee-,** which were |Aid for in copper coin; 
such pence being oarcfiiHy put away by Silas Jill they 
amounted to the value of a silver coin, for which he ex¬ 
changed tlicin; the silver being, in Its turn, kept until 
thero was enough of it to be exmanged for gold. 

Silas' heart expanded witli quiet Joy when he eyed and 
bandied tlio first gold piece or his own making. He felt 
that he was able to ** mak^ money” and ho felt, at the 
same moment, that his oncatral estates could not fail of 
becoming his own. * 

111 spite of his nickuatno of ** Steady," Silas' reputa¬ 
tion was very bad with the higher powers. No boy in 
Christ's Hospital was under punishment mure often than 
Barnstarkc; and no buy bore the inllictiun with so much 
philosophy and carelcjUtiiess as ho did. And yet Bara- 
starke suffered for ofiences wliich were none of his! As 
far as his own duties went, ho was immaculate; but for 
a groat^tlmt was his price—Silos would take on him¬ 
self any oficnco which could be transferred without fear 
of being found out, and with it the consequent punish¬ 
ment. 


From that day all his discourse with Sir John and 
with the chaplain was on the theme of money-making; 
and all his qoestions were inquiries as to how money was 
to be made. 

lie thought over all ho had gleaned on this subject. 

It was evident that by remaming at Sir John's, learn¬ 
ing classical lore with the tutor, and. finally settling 
down at his solitary farm on 1001. a-year, and any little 
sum which he hoped bis uncle might leave him, was not 
the way to repossess his estates, and to become a man of 
weightPSn his country. That would never do. 

Having fully made up his mind as to his future career, 
ho one &y bluntly informed Sir John that it was his 
desire tu b^ine a merchant; and that if his uncle would 
give him an education which would fit him for that lino 
uf life, he would repay him, ** with intereet” as soon as 
ever it should bo in bis i>owcr to do so; for ho felt cer¬ 
tain that be should eventually have it in his power so to 
repay him every farthing spent ou his early training. 

Animated by this resolve, Silas is sent to 
Christ’s Hospital. He travels to London by 
tlie waggon, by which conveyance one “ Mas¬ 
ter Benson” is also proceeding to the meti-o- 
polis. The conjuncture proves a fortunate one 
for Bamstarke, for Benson is a wealthy trader, 
and invites his voung companion to visit his 
offices and warehouses previously to bis entry 
at tlie Blue-Coat School. 

SILAS AT SCHOOL. 

Silas had not been long at school before he bore the 
nickname of ** Steady Silas." The Christian name being 
by d^ees omitted, he was at length known by the name 
of and by none other. 

Idle boys and dances were mines to Silos. When ffiev 
wonld not, or couldnot, do their various lessons, ^Steady ” 
was a^ays at hand, like some hired 8cribe,.to do the taA 
for them; never, however, delivering over his work until 
he had been paH for it, and this payment was always to 
be in hard cash: Silas would take nothing else. He had 


Benson had a son, Anthony, and a daughter, 
Damaris, the former an idle worthless stripling, 
caring fur nothing but amusement and dissipa¬ 
tion of the worst, kind; the latter, a pretty blue- 
eyed girl, the delight of her father’s heart, but 
no favouritg wiih her mother or with Anthony. 
She was indeed her brother’s slave, liaving been 
brought up to obey him in nil tilings. 

During his holidays, it was a gieat delight 
to Silas to wander about the family acres, to 
guze at the ancient family mansion through the 
of its massy iron gates, and up the long 
avenue of becch-trees that led to his ancestry 
hall. The mansion and tlie greoter part of the 
estate were at tlie time in the possession of Sir 
Peter Markuham, Knight, a Homan Catholic 
of good and ancient descent. 

On coining of age, Silas received 1700/., the 
accumulated rent of a small farm, his sole pa¬ 
trimony, and, with this sum and his previous 
earnings tu trade with, ho commenced in ear¬ 
nest his money-getting career; his poor brother 
Walter, whose only apibition was “ to become 
a country-parson,” being solely dependent upon 
the bounty of liis uncle. 

Anthony Benson, after a brief but^depraved 
career, dies suddenly, and his father then pro¬ 
poses to Silas to adopt him in his stead. This 
was to him a glorious event. He now beheld 
himself well launched, and steadily sailing be¬ 
fore tlie smooth breeze that was eve long to 
waft him to fortune. 

About this time those dire civil wars com¬ 
menced that inundated England with blood. 
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of handwritings domg it quite well enough to deceive 
masters; and Ae coul^ moreover, write su small, yet so 
distinctly, that he would copy a lesson on a bit of paper, 
which would fit iiUo the palm of the band. These little 


gk doing it quite well ^ugh to deceive a puritan, os'soon as he perceived that 

Mrtv to be in the ascendant. 


party to be in the ascendant. 

<< He did not speak their jargon j he had tio 
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aptitude for picking up such things; but on 
Sunday lie went to chapel, sitting through a 
two hours’ sermon with exemplary patience, 
thinking over his mundane afiairs the while; 
taking adyantage of the lulling effect produced 
by the monotony of one voice neard for so long 
a time to settle many an intricate businees.” 

He b^id made up his mind to work l^ard till 
he arrived at the age of filly, eschewing, till 
then, all pleasure that could in any way inter¬ 
fere with business; f/ten, however, he would 
increase his weight an^ power in the country^ 
marry a young and lovety wife, whom ho would 
keep under due discipline, and thus live to a 
good, old age, rich and powerful beyond mea¬ 
sure. Beyond that good old age, alas! he, 
like too many similarly engaged, never be¬ 
stowed a thought. 

Having at length amassed a considerable for* 
tunc, he began to turn his mind in earnest 
to the ptu'chase of Sir Peter Markeham’s lands, 
but, to his surprise, he finds, even after throw¬ 
ing out a hint about tlic probability of sequestra¬ 
tion, no readiness on the part of their owner to 
dispose of them. Thus foiled, he has recourse 
to a most unrighteous artifice, and actually 
urges their sequestration b^thc dominant 
power. A lieutenant, with an ample body of 
men, are accordingly sent to do ^he unholy 
bidding of-th^ Parliament. 

IBS PILLAGS. 

' Ou arriving at the bouse Lieutenant Hew-them-down 
H logons found tlie door wide open. 

This lea^g him to suspect treachery, he sent in the 
corporal and a couple of men to reconnoitre, but these 
found nou^t but empty rooms; Sir Peter having, on 
second thoi^ts, sent every servant away, ordering them 
to seek safety as best they could, for that he was a lost 
man. His household, thus dismissed, betook themselves 
to flight, with many a sigh given to their master's ill 
fortune. At length the corporal* opened the door of the 
room in which Sir Peter and his lady were sitting. 

I know your errand," cried the Baronet, looking up 
calmly from his book, whilst his wife trembled at the 
presence of the soldiers. **You will And no resisting 
with us. Begin your unrighteous work!" 

The corporal sent one of the men down to the lieute¬ 
nant to report progress. 

Will uiggons and his soMiors entered the bouse. 

Brethren,^cried Lieutenant Hew-diem-down, ** here 
is a »ight«Mna work to be done! At it like men! De¬ 
stroy ! OMtroy I Turn out the heathen—tear down their 
trumpery! *6o! and smite as ye go: meet in this hall 
when ye shall hmu* the tap of the'drum! Here is a 
privilege! See that ye neglect it not!" On hearing 
these words soldiers uttered a shout, and spread 
thems^ves over the house. It was not long before they 
found their way to the chapel. As oaths were deemed 
scandaiouB in the parliament^ army, the warriors gave 
vent to their feelings by yells and denunciations. 

The solemn calm, which had ever reigned in that spot, 
was no more. « 

The lieutenant wrafhfdlly cut the altar-piece from 
its frame, and, spitting it on his sword, msfaiw with it 
into the presence of Sir Peter and his lad;|r. 

He was followed by two or three 'Of mi men carrying 
books, and aU that tb^ deemed to be of DO value. Biggie 


cast the picture on the ground, and, igtting bis foot on it, 
threw bis arms aloft, c^ing: 

Repent! repent! T&re lieth your superstitious 
trumpery! Tour idolatrous temple is no more! Re¬ 
pent f repent I Your home is snatched from you t Ve¬ 
rily it shall pass to honest men: the heathm shall not 
dwell therein. Your gold shall not be used to treason¬ 
able purposes: it shall flow into the pockets of the saints! 
Snod^ass," he continued, turning to one of the soldiers, 
** light a fire." Sno^pass, a pant of relentless and 
hard-hearted appearance, obeyed the order, lighting an 
immense crackling fire in the fire-place that yawned at 
one end of the hall. 

When this was accomplished, and the clieerfiil roaring 
flames waved and rushed up the wide chimney, Higgons 
again put the picture on bis sword-point, bearin^t in 
tnnmph to the hre, whilst his corporal shook lus strong 
fist in Sir Peter's face. * 

The Baronet appeared not to see him, so unmoved and 
calm was his countenance. 

Hew-ihem-down Higgous cast the altar-piece among 
the flames. The fire soon seized upon it, blistering the 
paint and consuming it as though it hod been a filing of 
no value. * 

When the lost -remains of the beautiful picture were 
devoured by the eager flames; when the valuable, never- 
to-be-Tcplaced work of art was no more \ the Puritans 
shouted and threw books and ** Babylonish garments" 
into the fire to tadee its place. The aibs were, as usual, 
reserved for shirts. 

The work was soon done. The chapel was demolished; 
tho silver lamp, and other things of value, were brought 
below and packed in a large case. 

The next move was to ransack the house for money, 
plate, and jewels. These were soon found, and pouncM 
upon. 

The lieutenant rubbed his bands demurely as he eyed 
his prise; then bid the drum beat, which called all his 
men to the hall. * 

Being there assembled, Hew-tbem-down Higgons gave 
out a hymn, the soldiers singing each verse after him. 

There they stood in two ranks, the drummer to the 
right, the lieutenant fronting them ; and there, amidst 
the spoil, they sang their melancholy, rough hymn tune, 
in manly, determined tones. 

The sound reached Eir Peter and Lady Markeharo; 
but they neither moved nor spoke. 

** Now," cried Higgons, we will chase the heathen 
from his haunt: even unto holes in the rock we will 
chase him 1" Uiwns acted up to his words. 

A quarter of onTour afterwards, the Baronet and bis 
wife, mounted ou an old cart-horse, were slowly wmiding 
their way to the fisherman's cot, towards which Ffither 
Humphnes had travelled a short time before them. 

Whilst hiis men were stirring up the kitchen fire, and 
cooking a good dinner, Lieut. Hew-fiiem-down peon^ a 
trium^iant letter to his betters; which letter, banning 
with “ Hallelujah," and ending with ** Amen," con¬ 
tained many blasphemies, and an account of his pro¬ 
ceedings. 

SilaR rejoiced at the sequestration of Sir Peter 
Markeham’s property^ thus broi^ht about 
tbrouffh his own instrumentality. Ho, had no 
moral sense of cood or evil, nor was he at all 
aware how the love of gain wos'enriaving him, 
and turning his heart to Iron. «. 

He thought not of tlie poor old houseless 
knight, who perished soon after at Haseby- 
He only chuckled at having compassed his ends; 
for he felt certain that the Government, needy 
and unscrupulous as it was, would not hesi* 
tate to sell him the ancient estate of his femily* 
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H«r6 he reckoned rightlvi for, within a month 
of the catastrophe above described, Bamstarke 
found himself installed in the old mansion, and 
sole possessor of all the lands once lost to the 
family through his grandfather’s vanity. 

The sober and I'espected merchant’^ soon 
after received a considerable accession of wealth 
by the death of his patron and benefactor, An¬ 
thony Benson. An increase of opjilence ever 
added to his so-called happiness > sti'engthen- 
ing, at the same time, his hardness of heart and 
grasping love of pelf. 

As for poor Damavis, she, though wealthy, 
was broken-hearted, with notliin^in this world, 
whereon to 1*681 her^ hopes. Bamstarke re¬ 
garded her as a '‘poor, cold, peeking, old 
maid,” mid began to cast about by what means 
he i^ould possess himself of her half of the for¬ 
tune she had inherited from her father. 


flood-vUl towards me, and shall ever feel grateAil to you 
for it; but my time ou earth will not be loug: 1 fed sick 
at ho^, and ihall soon follow my dear fauier. I hare 
no thought of wedlock, or any thing cimnectcd with this 
world. Jtly youth has been sad, and void of all the joys 
which youth values: I cannot now, in my miseiy, om 
mysojf to worldly cares. I mean to leave the portion of 
wealth my father earned so honestly and industriously, 
and which he has left to me, in charity. Bay heaven 
receive Che offering, and soon free me from my poor mor¬ 
tal b^y!” ^ 

With these words Damaris extended her trembling 
hand to the merchant, pressed his, and left the room like 
a dark shadow; whilst ho uttered a scarcely audible oath, 
called her a fool, and quit^ the house. 

Sir John Lovell di^, leaving u son, Francis, 
an easy, kind, generous, but indolent man, for 
whom riches had no charms. Sir John bad 
bequeathed to him his estates in perfect order: 
they were gow getting into confusion by neg¬ 
lect. 

Sir Francis, whose cousin and heir Silos was 


SILAS COURTIKG. 

He was at Mistress Damaris ^Benson's on business 
K.'iinected with her father's will. 

Iheir iete^tUitte dinner was over; tho village bells 
wero blithely ringing for church. 

Damaris was seated by the window in a high-backed 
chair; her thin and wastM luuids, with the marked blue 
veins, rested on her lap, holding a book which she did 
not read, and looking supernaturally white against her 
black dr^s. 

Her gentle blue eyes were slightly inflamed through 
bitter weeping; and sighs broke from her sunken chest 
as she listeura to the merrily singing birds; looked on 
the bright sunshine and on the waving trees, thinking on 
the spring last past, when she placimy enjoyed country 
sightfi* and sounos with her beloved aqd venerable father- 
now for ever gone from this world, with its change of joy 
and sorrow. 

Bamstarke sat at the table leaning ou his elbow. 

’ Church bells, the siunng of birds, tho shining of the 
sun, and the waving of green trees, were unnoticed by 
him. 

He looked from time to 'time on Damaris, tliought her 
^*an iU-favouied, silly, pining thing;” told himself it 
wonld bo l^t to speak whilst she mt so desolate, and 
whilst her grief was not nuassuaged; faltered a moment; 
bethought nimsclf of her weaah; cleared his thro^ 
solemnly, and spoko as follows:— 

Mistress Damaris, you and* I Ore very old friends, 
and I have ever felt a neat esteem for yon. Your good 
father loved and trusts me, as all his acts have proved. 
1 pive liim my prmiiise that at his death I would be, as 
it were, a father to you; and I hope never to break my 
word.” 

Poor Damans, on hearing her father thus suddenly 
spoken of, began to weep. Barastarke, witbont appear¬ 
ing to notice lier, continued— • 

**You are very desolate, Mistress Damaris; and the 
world is full of roguery, ever ready to take advantage of 
a lone spinster. 1 cannot be with you as I could wish, 
and as my old friend would have wished, though 1 shall 
ever hold myself ready to do your bidding.” 

^lere Banistarke paused an instant, dearedhis throat, 
cliang^ Ills position in Ms chair, and said bluntly— 

** Mistress Damaris, will you be my wifo? xonwiU 
tlien be sMe from rogues, and rogue's designs! ” 

Damaris, thus addaissed, stMted; and, making an 
effort, stop^ her tears, whilst she answer^ in sad an^ 
feeble tones, with her sorrowing eyes fixed on the mcr<* 
chant, who dropped his bweath her gaie: 

Master Bamtarke, I thank you heartily for your 


(if he died unmarried), felt a great respect for 
tlie prosperous merchant, often consulted him 
about his affairs, and finally gave np their en¬ 
tire management to Silas, who felt a tantalising 
delight in setting the property to rights; a 
small matter for a man of his powers, with his 
clear mind and solid brain. Lady Lovell, the 
mother of Sir Francis, had fi*cquent]y urged 
him to marry. Circumstances induce her to 
visit the Continent with her son, and he there 
becomes enamoured, after a while, with a young 
French pemtionnaire of the name of Hei^inic, 
" a charming creature of seventeen, black-oycd, 
glossy-haired, pink and white, modest and cver- 
siniling. The preliminaries, after a brief court¬ 
ship, having been satisfactorily adjusted, there 
only intervened a voyage to England between 
Bamstarke and his felicity; a voyage he was 
obliged to undertake, however, to settle various 
matters conuccted^with his marriage. 

A sensation of uneasiness shot through fiam- 
starke’s soul on beholding his cousin’s unex¬ 
pected return. By degrees he learnt the real 
state of the case. 

Bamstarke replied by wishing Sir Francis 
happiness, and onering to bo of service to him 
in the matter. Lovdl readily accepted this 
offer, as it was needful that he should proceed 
home to look over certain papers; a trouble¬ 
some business, in which, he said, his cousin 
could help him greatly. It was accordingly 
arranged that they should proceed to the coun¬ 
try on the following day, to Sir Francis's 
home. 

They started together at an early hour; the 
' merchant in a sullen frame of mind, and his 
companion hardly awake. Bitter thoughts had 
rollra through Barastarke’s mind, like heavy 
billows in some dark cave. Soheine upon 
scheme, all alike selfish and full of sin, haa he 
entertained, reviewed, and discarded as nothing 
worth, regarding that snare of the evil one, hu 
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cousin’s estate He never thoujrht how worth¬ 
less that estate—^nay, the world Itself—would 
be, purchased by an unworthy deed! No; his 
mind was fixed—his resolve at len^ was 
taken. No future progeny should rise oetween 
him and bis prize. 

A DEED or BLOOD. 

I 

As OToaing drew on» the merchant*8 foil aaQ sallow 
clioek grew pale and wan, his breathing deep, his look 
fixed and ferocious. 

**Why, Silas, inan!” cried Sir Francis Lovell, sud¬ 
denly drawing bridle, ** what doUi oil thee ? Thou art 
white as a ghost. Shall we st^ at the next inn 

Barnstarke's dark blush for a second chased away his 
pallor, which returned again with tenfold ghastliness; 
whilst, unobserved by Lovell, a slight and &dly to be 
perceived trcinour shook bis sturdy frame. 

am tired,” he answered gru£9y: **my head and 
bones do ache. I am not well.” 

** Wo had better stop without pushing on to the last 
stage, then." 

** Ko, no, I can go on: Joyce will have sot ‘all things 
iu readiness for us to lie at the appointed place.'* 

Silenco was resumed between the travellers, only 
broken by the tramping of their horses, and the sighing 
of the evening breeze among the budding trees. 

As night began to draw on, the bridle path they were 
following narrowed more and more, till, rnnning between 
two high banks topped by hedges and trees, it was little 
better than a ditch. 

Bamstarke, reining in his horse, had dropped to the 
rear of l<ovdl, who looked round laughing, and calling 
Silas his “varlet.” 

am mighty hungry,” he cried: **how Many more 
miles, Silas ? V^en shall we get out of this dry ditch ?” 

** Thou hast but a short way before thee now,” re¬ 
turned the merchant, huskily: we shall soon rea^ the 
common.” 

** To bed thou goest directly we arrive, man ; and that 
without supper, for I fear me all is not right with thee.” 

Bamstarke made no answer, but ho set bis teeth tight 
after taking a deep inspiration. 

Night htm now arriv^ at that first Btam which, suc¬ 
ceeding to evening, gives just sufficient li£^t for those 
without to see by; whilst to one who should leave the 
house and the lights within it would seem utter dark¬ 
ness. V. 

The skv was covered by grey clouds: not a star was 
visible. A light fresh wind blow in the travellers' faces, 
and whistled through the hedges above them. 

Tho bridle road now led them up a gentle rise, at 
the top of which spread out a large, swect-smelUng, 
healthy common; desolate, little fret^uented, and not 
having a house within two miles of it. 

The spot was well known to Bamstarke, as, indeed, 
was every inch of that road so often passed over by him 
from his youth upwards. 

As th^ left the bridle road, ho leant his hand on the 
crupper, and, turning his h^, looked vfith piercing 
glance down the hill. 

“ ^ friend David Waller in doublet white. 

Without any arms either dusky or bright. 

Charged throush them twice like a litue sprite* 
Which nobody can deny!” 

Urns sung Francis Lovell in his melodtous bass voice, 
eontinaing me ditty as he wmt. 

Barnstarke's heart gave one dull, heavy bound; ho 
raised himself up in his stirmra; dr^ foith one of ^ 
pistols; leant over the horse's head; strettdied out hk 
arm; and, pointing the muzzle between Lovell's shoul¬ 
ders, fired. 

Help, Silas, hdp T cried Franck LoveU, and Ml 

dying from fak horse. 


The merchant dkmonnted, catching hk eoasWs korsC 
by the rein; then, with his remaining pistol, he [^t his 
own trough the head. - . 

The fine creature, with a rear, dead at hk feet. 

Bamstarke stoop^ beside hk cMfsin. 

Torrents of blood wpro flowing frDm Lovell's mouth. 
He feebly lifted hk band, made an effort to raise him- 
.. self and to speak, and then fell back suffocated by his 
, blood. 

Bamstarke, avoiding the crimson stream, proceeded, 
with trembling hands, to rifle the dead man, turning hk 
pockets wroBgside out, and concealing the money ho 
found therein on his own person. He then took the va¬ 
lises off the horses, and scattered their contents about. 
He next discharged his and Lovell's pistols, reloading ono 
of his own and one of liis cousin's, whick^l^t he placed 
beside the still warm body, whilst he lyUimcd his own 
to the holster. He then let IjoveH's horse go fruc; and 
disarranging Ilk own garments, to make ipein amcar as 
I though robberC bad maltreated iiim, ho laid himself down 
; beside lus horse to await the event. 

At th$ Inquest held the following day oi^the 
body of the murdered man a prisoner was pro¬ 
duct, who had been taken on the common 
with Sir Francis’s horse in his possession. 

THE DOUBLE GUILT. 

Tho justice addressed Bamstarke, saying: 

^, ** Sir, have you any knowledge of this man V* 

The merchant arose from his seat; raised his heavy 
eyelids, and filing his dark eyes resolutely on the man, 
extendi his right hand towards him, as he said in a 
firm distinct tone: 

** Hiat k tlie man whom I beheld riding close after 
Sir Franck Lovell, aiming his pistol at hk shoulders, as 
riiough about to fire!” 

lliese words, and tho manner in which they were 
spoken, caused a great sensation among all present. 

The accused man jpenod hk eyes in helpless astonish¬ 
ment, crying out wim trembling voice to tho merchant; 

** Heaven have mercy upon you for a liar!” 

The justico rebuked the man; and, made a coward by 
gmlt, Bamstarke exulted in Mi own safety, made doubly 
sure by a feUow-mortal’s peril. 

‘ The merchant stated that the man who shot hk horso 
was a tall man, very different from the being before him; 
whilst file third had jumped off hk nag, as though to be 
ready for jfiunder. 

Jarvis, the man taken with fiie horse in his possession, 
was a known bad character—a poacher, a horse-stealer, 
one who was readv to turn hk band to any viUany. 

When caught he was riding a rough horse, andfoad- 
ing Barnstarke’s by the rein. Ho swore, truly, that he 
turn found it feeding on the common; but his captors, 
?who had been rangmg in all directions in search of the 
fabulous highwaymen, believed not what he said, and so 
made him wt. 

After further evidence, much ddiberation, and due 
weighing of the affair, the jury, late in the evening, le- 
tumed a verdict of Wilful murder againit Abraham 
Jorvk ” 

Poor Jarvis was tried, condemned, and exe¬ 
cuted. His blackening body hur^ in chains on 
I the common, marking the spot otBamstarke’s 
. ineffaceable deed. 

' But the ancient dwelling of the Lovell’s, ac¬ 
quired through so muph guilt, excited the horror 
of Silas whenever he behel^it. He hod it de- 
, moliehed, and eeemed to breathe more freely 
* when the goodly mansion was levelled to the 
ground. But be was still wretched. Hil^old 
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friendfl^were ao more. He felt alone in tbe 
-world, with a secret crime sitting on his soul, 
like an unclean bird on the ruins of a &ir 
buildinff. He turned his ideas towa^s mar- 
riace; but the idea gave him no delight. He 
had lived so long in celibacy that ho felt no 
desire to quit that state, and to undertake the 
trouble and care of wedded life. In the autumn 
of 1664, however, he became sudde^ deeply 
enamoured of one Mrs, Catherine l4ge, the 
most charming actress of her day, and widely 
celebrated for her beauty, her wit, her talent, 
and her liveliness. He burnt with a tigerdike 
passion, which consumed him in spite of all liis 
efforts. 

CATHEBINE PAGE, 

with all her playfulness and artless bearing, possessed 
an acute, and, so to speak, business^llkaminu. 

She had a spirit of quick and correct observation; and 
that spirit hM led her to note that stage beauty and 
prosperity were captivating and lasting but for a time; 
passing away soon, rapidly, and for ever. 

Catherine hod b^ coniparativdy weU conducted, with 
a view to ultimate advantage; and she hod no sooner 
found out who Jlamstarke was, and olw^ed his growing 
passion, than she determined on winding him round to 
inarriago, that she might quit the st^e, and pass the 
remainoor of her lifo in wealth and luxury. 

She had spoken to no living soul on the subject of her 
saturnine lover. Catherine was too clever to give a se¬ 
cret scheme to the wild winds of confidence.” 

It must bo confessed that Silas Bamstarke and Cathe¬ 
rine Page entertained very different ideas on the subjret 
of tiieir future wedded life. 

The merchant meant to marry the actress, that he 
might never lose her: to shut her up rigorously at his 
country seat, that no profane eyes might look upon her; 
giving her every luxury and indulgence short of perfect 
liberty. 

The actress meant to mafBlf the merchant, that she 
might load a gay and merry life in town; that might 
possess a coach, ri^ apparel, much and rare Jewriry, and 
be her own mistrMs. 

From lier observations on others, she deemed all this 
to be easy of attainment from a man of the merchant’s 
ago. 

Mistress Pago little knew the hard dogged mind and 
resolute selfishness of Silos Bamstarke. 

He looked on hit pleasure, and not to hert. 

He wooed the fair damsel, and was readily 
accepted. At this crisis in his cai-eer the 
plague suddenly broke out in London. ^ 

• THE PLAGUE. 

He heard unmoved the bell toll incessantly for de¬ 
parted souls; hugging himself in the eontempladoa of 
his approaching happiness. In time the deaths were so 
many that the bell was no longer rung; a monmfui, 
sullen silence reigned throughout the sweets; the rery 
air, and even inammate objects, seeming to partake in tu 
doleful, despairing awe of mankind. 

Thermosphere felt thick and beary with fidyer; un¬ 
apt to sustain life: fit bnt to be rent by the ravihg voices 
loud and unnatural, of dying men —by the piercing 
shrieks and startling groans of pain—or by the sad and 
heart-breaking cries of those who wailed for the deodi 

Bamstarke heard them unmoved. Unmoved he be¬ 
held house after house marked by the red cr o ss - f a ta l, 
outward sign of the horror that reigned within; un- 
uiovcd he heard, night after night, the rumbling of the 


dead-cart; the cold voiee calhng through the darkni 
**3Mngoatyoardeadl” and, ate the pause that de¬ 
noted the carrying forth of the ghastly plague-givlBg 
burthen, the reimwd sound of the heavy swiny-noving 
cart. 

Catherine frightened and scared bs^l she ga- 
chered concerning the pNtUenco, had proponed her 
house; and then barricading it, bad shut herself up 
within its walls. # 

It was^ vain that Silas Bamstarke raved and 
stormed beneath them. 

The obdurate Page looked from an upper window, like 
some sly fox of foble, and from thence conversed and 
coquetted with her int^ded; or threw him billets, which 
he read as assiduously as hg had formerly plodded over 
affidrs. - 

Vain were the merchant’s intreaties that she would 
quit her dwelling to marry him ^ once; to fly from the' 
neighbourhood of infection, and proceed with him to his 
home in the country. 

Tlio bare idea of doing such a thing as leave her walls 
threw Catherine Pago into a panic: she wrung her hands 
and scteamed at tho very thought. She deemed that 
^ath would soue her for ms own, did she but go forth. 

She asaurea him that aho ia resolved to re¬ 
main immured one entire month, by which time 
she hopes to hear that the pestilence has ceased. 

Silas returns gloomily to London, and finds 
that Joyce, his confidential servant, has taken 
the contagion. 

The door of the room was suddenly thrown open: a 
loud cry aroused the merchant, and wor^ of despair 
smote his ear. 

** I am a deiA man! Hio tokens are upon me! Mas¬ 
ter, save me, save me! I etmtiot die. Oh! save me 
from death. Oh I preserve my life: may Heaven have 
mercy on me t ” 

Betbro Bamstarke stood Joyce, his servant. 

He was half naked, with one of his blankets cast about 
him. 

His face was livid; his eyes were dim and sunk in the 
orbits; bis teeth chattered; and he shivered with fever 
and despair. 

**Gct thee gone, Sirrah; go to thy bed;” roared 
Bamstarke, starting from his chair, and eyeing riie being 
before him in dread and fury. 

**Save mel” sbriekedeJoyce. **0h! Master, do not 
let me die. Let me stay here. Oh! send for the physi¬ 
cian, or in an hour I may be dead. Do not desert me, 
and Heaven will reward you. Just now, when I awoke, 
I felt somewhat uneasy about my breast. 1 looked: I 
beheld tho tokens. Oh! Sir, send for help before it is 
too lato: do notl^ me die!” 

With these wora^ the poor man frantically east him¬ 
self at Barnstarke'v Feet, embracing his knees, and send¬ 
ing bis poisoned breath upon liiin from his upturned 
mout^ 

** May Heaven damn thee I Let me go 1” cried the 
merchant, attempting to force Joyce to let go his hold; 
but he clung with the strength of despair, stiu entreating 
bis master to send for help and to save hhn. 

** Let me go. fool, or I *ll murder thee! ” roared Bam- 
starke, grinmng his teeth with ran. 

StiU poor trembling Joyce eimaeed his knees, and 
besought him. 

Bamstarke spoke not another word, bat stmek Ua 
servant in tho face with the whole might of his strong 
arm, rendered doubly strong by friry and horror. 

The blo^ spouted forth; and Joyce, with death upon 
him, fell moaning and faintittg to the greund. 

'r Ba^tarke cast one look upon the lastly, dying being 
he had just' struck down; then gyhig to his burean he 
fiUed his pockets with coin; took nis pistok and loaded 
tfimn \ imw his doak across his arm; drank a long 
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draught of sack; took the li^ht and left the rooioi lock* 
ioffiToyro in, lest he should rue again and follow him. 

%ie merchant crept from his own house as thoi^ he 
had been a thief, ^e thought of th^kre possihpisr of 
being there, shut up with dead anj^mg, to bitim 
poison and ^itmself to die—perhaps thcnBt, with neao to 
tend him—filled guilty Barustarke with such panic- 
dread, that his heart beat with so strong a pulsation, ho 
was fiUc to stay a moment, and press his clenched hand 
against his breast. ^ 

He did not feel safe until, haring himself saddled the 
strongest of his steeds and led him forth, he put his foot 
in tho stirrup, mounted, and rode away \ tnus, as ho 
hoped, flying from death in all its Jiorror. 

All doors were shut agaiiut him. 

In passing through a. country town he raiuly tried to 
interest a physician in his favour. 

The doctor would only snircy him from an upper win¬ 
dow, asking him a few questions, and bangii^ to his 
casement inth the words: 

** Brink as nioeh sack as you can, my good man, and 
get you home and die.*’ 

Wearisome was the way, and slowly spod the time. 

Barustarke ha^ as usual, galloped over the common, 
the scene of l^ell's murder. 

He beheld tlio stone with the inscrintiou. 

On the weather-beaten gibl^t that nad once supported 
the body of Abraham Jarvis, sat a raven, which, croak¬ 
ing, flew slowly away as Barnstarkc gallop past. 

** Twas a ^nblo murder!” crlea Bamstarko; and 
then, startled by the sound of his own voice, he whis¬ 
pered : “ A double murder, a double murder. If I die, 
what am 1 the better for it?" 

In the middle of the day, the merchant, with Jus 
horse’s rein over bis arm, laid him down sleep beneith 
an old 01 ^, which stood alone in a wide field. 

A heavy sleep came over him, and for two or three 
hours he lay as one iload, fanned by the gentle summer 
breeze that whispered through the shivering grass around 
him, and ^e sheltering leaves above. 

On awakening he felt better; but his head was giddy 
and his limte stiiT, which ho imagined to proceed from 
his long riding. 

He sat np, asking himself the oft-repcated question: 

** Have 1 plague ? Matt 1 die i 

Then he would reply^ 

** Tush! 1 am out of sorts for want of sleep. My 
life is good : 1 have many yeass before me wherein to 
take my pleasure. 1 shall hie better after a night’s rest." 

He arose heavily, and with aching limbs remounted 
his strong steed. 

As the distance increased between Bamstaike and 
London, pecqde became less suspicious, though they still 
eyed the merchant with some distrust, looking after him 
as he sped along 

Late at night, unable any longer to sit his horse, he 
halted before a large inn; taking care before doing so, 
however, to w^k his horse gently past it; then turning 
his head towards London, Bunstarke trotted him up to 
tho gateway as thou|^ he had been riding from tho 
eonntry. 

The merchant's head ached, and a burning sensation 
spread within ^ diest, whilst he shook with fever and 
anxiety. 

He called for a bottle of sack, toaether with a pipe of 
toba^, the smoking of which sooUied for awhile the 
throbbing of bis heaCand calmed bis agitation. 

No sooner did he stretch himself out in his cool bed, 
than a deep sleep fell npoli him; but although it wu 
den it was restless. 

Barnstarke moaned and muttered, turned over wearily, 
and dreamt the confused and burning dreams of fbver. 

He ^-akes with the Rnmiatakei^le plague 
tokens upon hinii again mounts his hone, 


though he could flee from death, and ^^lops 
towards his home. 


THK MUnPEBEB B DKATU. 

The horse tamed towards tlie avenue; bat, blind with 
over-exertion, he ran his head against Uie iron gate, 
falHng stunn^ with his rider beside him. 

Wuter hurried up, and helped his brother to arise. 

Is it you, Walter ?" inquired Silas, looking vacantly 
at him. * 

** Yes; what ^Icth thee ? what is the matter, Silas T* 

Silas grasped Walter's arm, and, putting his lips close 
to his brother's car, he said: 

** The plague hath struck mo! I am a murderer: 
'twas I who shot Ixivell. Oh! murder, murder! That 
brought tlie plague on the city. Oh! Oh!" and the 
merchant roa^, tearing his hair, in agony of mind and 
body. 

Walter, full of horror as ho was, dreamt not of flying 
from his death-^ving brother. 

He calmed hir disturbed thouglits, and, taking Silas 
by the arm, led him towards the house. 

The flashes of lightning were becoming more and more 
frequent, shining vividly blue and forked; tlie thunder 
crashing and edioing, and the rain beginning to dash 
down, as tho sighing wind, increased in force, bent the 
tom of the tall trees. 

Walter called out in a loud voice, as they drew near 
the mansion. 

The servants, five or six in number, ran forth on hear¬ 
ing the cry. 

** Stand back!" cried Walter. ** Your master is sick: 
he is from town; make his bod quickly ; and then leave 
tho house, lest yon be infected." 

. Hie servants turned pale on hearing these words, and 
on beholding the distressed horror imprinted on Baru- 
starke's countenance, and the disarray of his dress. 

'His cries of agony, as ho threw himself on the ground 
when he entered the house, rang mournfully through it, 
accompanied by the roaring thunder, the dashing raiu, 
and the moaning wind. 

The servants, having made his bed ready, sped from 
the bouse in terror, in sprit of the raging storm around 
them. 

Walter called after them to bid them tell Joanna that 
be should shelter for the night at the ** great liouse." 

Walter was left alone with his raving brother. 

He succeeded in getting him to his ood, and tried to 
soothe the raging pains of his arms by warm applica¬ 
tions ; whilst his pure soul trembled at tbe frantic con¬ 
fessions of Silos. 

The stonn continued for hours to ram above them; 
Bamstarke's unearthly voice, raised in feud cries, ling- 
iiis through tho house. 

Tour& morning tho storm rolled away, and towards 
inoniHg the mereliant recovered bis soatteiW senses. 

Tlien his bodily aj^ny was felt by him in all its force. 

Ho sprang from his bed, and rolled himssif naked on 
tbe cool oaken floor. 

Walter, with grave and pitying looks, knelt down be¬ 
side liim. He &d seen so much of death that he know 
his brother's end was at hand: besides he beheld the fatal 
purple spots spreading over the merchant's body. 

** Brother,*^ cried the Faison, and gentle voice 
trembled, “ thou art about to die. Try aii4 nioster thy- 
sdf awhile, and prepare thy soul for its departure.'*’ 

Barnstarke suppled himself on his hands, and fixed 
his dnli eyes anxiously on Walter's. 

**l)ie? die?" he cried. **No; I cannot die: I 
not die! Walter, keep death from roe! Fray for me: 
ibve me, save mp from tbe grave. 1 am not fit to die. 
I am A murderer; my crimes appal me: hell will be my 
portion. Oh 1 wntobthat 1 am. Oh! miserable,mise- 
laibfeaiaB!’' 


CHARLES RELHBR. 


Writer’s kindness to his ^ilty brother vas 
cruelly requited. The dirmi malady struc^ 
him also, and in a few hours he lay by the siw 
of the grave he had dug with his own hands for 
this wretched relative; his countenance after 
death wearing an expression of gentle patience 
and of tender resiraationi which told better 
than words how holy and righteous his peace* 
ful life had been. , 

'J'he moral Mr. Gwynne inculcates is a 
healthy one, nor is it ever lost sight of. There 
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is an amount of nem in his style which we 
may look for in vain in the generality of con¬ 
temporary wntersi and he may be fairly said to 
have originated a style of his own. It is some¬ 
thing to meet at last with a really^interesting 
work of fiction, devoid of the usual namby- 
pamby love* story, its conventional phases of 
exultatfon and despair, and its hackneyed finale. 

Silas Barnstarke is an achievement of which 
thaauthor has iiist reason to he nroud. 


Cfiarlet Delmef i a Story of the Day* 2yols. Bentley. 1853. 


This work is, we perceive, a<lvertised as “ a 
political novel by a distinguished writer.” If 
It were allowed to us to penetrate anonyms 
there would be no great difficulty in saying who 
this distinguish^” writer is, but the tempta¬ 
tion to commit a breach of literary etiquette 
is not in this instance great. Charles Delmer 
is a clever exposition oi the state of parties in 
England, but it is a weary novel. There is not 
epigram enough to startle, not sarcasm enough 
to amuse: there is neither wisdom nor parodox, 
neither fancy, plot, incident, nor originality. 

To ladies who arc not sti'ong-mmded ” we 
have said enough to induce them to think no 
more of Charles Delmer, and to skip the I'est of 
this article; but to their husbandsaml brothers 
we can still recommend the volumes as plea¬ 
sant and not uninstructive reading. The autlior 
has attained the difficult art communia 

dicere. His heroine is a rich Lancashire heiress, 
daughter of a deceased cotton-spinner, right- 
minded, clear-sighted, and liberal, but left alone 
in the world to seek her politics, principles, 
religion (for she is very quaky in her quaker- 
ism), and station. Her suitora are the repre¬ 
sentatives of the various classes of English poli¬ 
ticians. Mr. Poyntz is Young England, and 
the grandson of a duk j; Charles Delmer is the 
Whig; George Pevenscy the speculative Liberal; 
Plyiuimon the fraudulent steward and the Pro¬ 
tectionist. There is also a Chartist; but the 
author has not thought him worthy of being a 
suitor to his heroine, and has provided him with 
an American damsel os a helpmeet. 

There is not one of these characters who is 
not, in the chief qufdities ascribed to him, sonoto- 
rioivly identical with some real person, that we 
are tempted to^nestion the propriety of making 
them all rivals in the affections of a cotton 
heiress, and acting accordii^y. When, how¬ 
ever, the author introduces Mr. Disraeli under 
the name of Mr. Jacobi, and Sir Robert Peel 
under his own proper name, and sets them 
talking, we become painfully conscious that the 


characters are only puppets, and the words 
are but the words of a snowman. 

We have said that the forte of the author lies 
in putting common-places neatly. Here is his 
idea of the strength of ihe Tory parly. 

THB XIDDLE-CIASB TOEIES. 

The great strength of the Tory party in England docs 
not, after all, lie, as is suppe^, in the actuu agricul¬ 
turists—the fanners and their servants; the one being 
few, the other of no public opinion or weight. Tlie 
strength of the Tories lies in that section of tlie middle 
class which dives on the aristocracy, which have been in 
^0 habit of raalcing rapid fortunes in each generation by 
the prodigal and reckless habits of the rich aristocracy, 
and which would feel thMnselves disinliorited and im- 
TOverlshed, and, in truth, do feel themselves so, whenever 
ftiis aristocracy is distressed, and the spending class 
crippled. The tradesmen, who supply the homes of the 
rich; tho butcher, wlio makes two hundred per cent, upon 
his meat; the wine-merchant, who makes a thousand 
per cent, upon his wine; the ci^it giver and the usury 
taker; the professional moi of allgrMes; tlie clergyman, 
the lawyer, the physicianall these, who have bitheito 
been rich in proportion as their clients and patients were 
rich—they uj^old an yistocracy, and all that belongs to 
or follows one, loving both the thing and the word with 
the love of the Jacksu for tho lion. They may call them¬ 
selves Whigs here and there, and put on certain rags of 
li^ralism; but the whole class is for upholding the aris¬ 
tocracy, and that large inequality of sociri condition, which 
the hnmbler ranks of French abhor and will not suffer, 
whilst the humbler ranks of English prise it, as offering 
the bmt chance to the industrious of profit and advance¬ 
ment. * 

Our next extract shall be a picture of tlie 
old-fashioned farmer and his son. Naqpii 
Worksworth, the heroine of the tald, is a gii^t 
in the house of an old friend of her fiither, 

THE VABMEE OF TBE OIDBX TIME. 

And yet Kaomi could perceive, both outside and hufids 
the homestead, symptoms of a decline In tliat pros^ty, 
abundance, and ufe, which used to gladden htt when a 
child. She had thm no moreriHightful contrast than a 
chwge from the rigidity of her own nursery to the freedom 
of a farm. The mcreased dullness was, in one respect, 
owing to a natural cause. The generation of the young 
and merry had since grown up. But why had, the la* 
bourert, who thronged round the kitchen-table it npait 
time, dfeaupevedf There remained but two Am ser¬ 
vants, mab and female. Of the rest, one had brekea his 
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Ucki and gona from the boi^tal to the poor^umie. 
Ano^r haa kUled a hare, and waa amt to poach for 
other game ait ^Tdney. A third had tried America. And 
their progenyVlired in the loyal town of , where 
the wirea aon^t to earn pence independent of their hna- 
banda, who,dn'their turn, ate their bread and cheeie at 
the b^-ato. The duke would not allow of any more 
cottages. Inen there were not only fewer human beinga 
about the farm, but fewer quadnipeda. Ka^^ml could 
perceiire tliat they stood no longer so thick on the deep 
fodder of the farm-yard. ^ 

“ No use in us midlandera,** said Mr. Porenaey, fat¬ 
tening more cotUa than we and neighbours want. The 
drores thatfused to'pase enr^^ra now iy over our fe|da 
by steam. The North supplies Inndon, and they hare 
thus got into the way of diking beef, os Shuttleficld has 
of making cloth." 

** And losing by it ?** asked Oeorgo. 

** Tliat's as the year mav be. It's all a lottery now, 
grazing or wearing," said the old man despondiugly. 

** Give roe land," said Rachel, ** that has no mar¬ 
kets, no rent, no poor-house, no tithe, and no landlords to 
forbid the building of cottages.” 

** And where there is no clergyman, no physician, no 
judge; where one must ride a hundred miles fur on ounce 
of tea or of medicine; wheraerery roan is his own grocer, 
his own doctor, his own hangman." 

** And his own master,'^ said Racliacl, interrupting 
Miss Pevensey. 

George laughed. His father sighed, and remarked that 
he remembers the time that he would not hare borne to 
hear old England bearded, and sit still. 

** And wbat can hare made you faltering or disloyal,** 
asked Naomi, '* to the land of your birth T 

** I don't know, if it ben’t the new-fong^^ess of the 
world,'* said Mr. Perensey. ** But e^'ery thing old, calling 
or trade, goes down-hill; and erery tiling new rises up 
iky-highi hke a balloon. Look at the railroads, and au 
the men upon Chem: they go a-coining, sonio with their 
shorcis, some with their shares. What good is a farmer's 
pothering in such a time ? He is a simpleton, a child, 
workii^ hy the rule of thumb, to scram bis rent and liis 
profit from the man who can sell at q( a thou¬ 

sandth part of a farthing, can calcul^e the fraction, and 
mako money: whilst the poor fanner makes Just a guess 
at his rent, and lias then to make it out of weatlier and 
nrices, such as the world nerer saw before. I tell you, 
Miss Workiworth, that a fanner must be treated as a 
child, with kindness, and with a iffrge margin for his bad 
chances. If you put him on the f^ing people do men 
and men's labour, the farmer will disappear from the 
land.*' 

** The old race of farmers will indeed,*’ said George; 

the farmer of Uie old English comedy. And so will the 
old squire, too. But lan^ as a raw material, will be 
worth working and paying for, though, I take it, the 
agriculturists who are to do it ait not yet inTented." 

** That *8 another of my comforts. Miss Worksworth," 
said old Perensey: ** I hare hat one wisoson, and he con¬ 
demns me and my whole forming genefOtiou to be raked 
off like ihistleb.*' 


** 1 should have given that bankrnpt Duke his farm 
long ago," said George; turned my stock Into cash ten 
years ago; and in a small frmn We weathered the storm 
that was coming, and learned how to deal with the times." 

Ay," said me old man, “ that was George's advice. 
But 1 could not quit the old house, and tom off the old 
men; no, nor sell even tka old team." 

** A fbmisb kind of sentiroont ^t," said George, *' by 
whi<di vou losa Commend me rather to the Squire’s and 
to the Duke's sentiment, who cannot let the magnificence 
of lus hall decline—sentiment forbids—and therSfore can¬ 
not lower his rents. The landk^ hate been meeting 
^ fermers year after year, and always give Uiem the 
BBMt of sentiment. ^sy ask in retim hard cash, 
and not a shilling the 1cm of the rent per acre. And the 


farmer from sentiment drinks his landlord's he|}tb, and 

K as home demning Cobdim, as if Cobden were anything 
t the mouth-piece of the millions of nou-agriculturiits.'^ 

Next we take a sketch of 


TOVXG BXaLAMl), 

Mr. Poynts thought, vory naturally, that the fate of 
tlie country and of mankind were intimately bound up 
with the fall of his order. For this he had other than 
Bolfish reasons. He had excellent philosophic ones to give, 
which tookUway the reproach of narrowness or selfishness 
from his own conscience or self-appreciation. But to the 
observer it was plain that Foyntztett was tlie centre of 
his ideal, as well as the real world; and that he could 
view W most remote parts of the horizon only through 
the atmosphere and uuder the shadow of tho ducal resi¬ 
dence. 

Miss Worksworth found that Mr. Fojmtz did not regard 
the monied and industrious classes, as half a century 
before he might have done, with contempt. He looked 
upon them with jealousy and fear. Ho deemed that, 
bowevM honest and sensible, they would vulgarise society, 
give meaner aims to public men, and make of tho State a 
mere trade, unless counteracted ^by joen of'higher educa¬ 
tion, of higher hereditary sentimonts, and or minds en¬ 
nobled by tno iutclIcctuaUty of leisure. Ho abandoned, 
however, the rc-establishment, or rather the continuance, 
of aristocratic ascendency by force of law, but he still 
'thought it might be done by the force of citiole^. To the 
great astonishment of Miss Worksworth, Mr. Poyntz ex¬ 
pressed no indignation agaiust the operatives, nor against 
Mr. O'Dowd. Power,” he smd, “ must reside with the 
people, and had always resided with them; but they could 
never exercise it. They could delegate it, and they always 
had delegated it by tho royal atta^unent and trust which 
they haa ever repmed in those whom wealth and birth bad 
constituted their superiors. The middle class throughout 
the west of Europe had come to interfere with and to dis¬ 
pute this ascendancy, and claim the suffrage and the trust 
of the lower order for tliemsolvcs. They had succeeded, 
but in succeeding had ouly produced tyranny and revolu- 
tioii. To restore tho reign of the trne aristocracy over tho 
true people was Mr. Poyntz's miilennium. 

Naomi seemed almost a convert from hcv quiet acqui¬ 
escence in thoso doctrines, which she did not think it be¬ 
coming in her to dispute. She merely wished to set 
George Pevensey's ideas to flash upon thoso of Mr. Poyntz, 
viewing, as they did, the moral and political world from 
two diSbrent centres; and these, though by no means the 
antipodes of each other, were iMth of them marked by 
strong and mutual repulsion. 

But if it had here bqen Naomi's delight' to set Mr. 
Pevens^ and Mr. Poyntz to disjmte, it was by no means 
with the desire to act cither umpire or witness. Mer zeal 
and her reverence of political knowledge had grest^ eva¬ 
porate Bhe bad met with mere perplexity and > disgust. 
And her secret desire already was to return or to escape 
into life—^that life of general interest and conversation, 
of which TOlitics formM a part, bnt did not absorb tho 
whole. How to do this she anew not well; bnt an invi¬ 
tation to spend some time at a mansion in a more north¬ 
ern county offered at least the prospect of company, and 
the charm of the ineonm. 

The following is partly true, but not very 
profound. Like most of the autlior’s reflec¬ 
tions, it is taken from the mere surfaefi' of 
events. 

^ ^ TH* aAMCAtS. 

People eoUiplai? that the Radicals have not produced a 
statesman. It maybe true. But it is becaose wbigs and 
Tcriee have never given them a chance. These have got 
the sehool-hoiiie, with the primer, dictionary, and ele¬ 
ments of the profession \ and tbiy keep the door closed as 
carefully as that of the Hint. Cm cci^g into office, the 
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*'Wbig8 hm often ad^ed the Radicals wluU they would 
have; - ant the niaif, t.a. tho simpletona of Ratals, bare 
asked for some mcasore,—the penny postage, or some 
other piece of twaddle,~to serve the public, ^^y did 
they not ask for secretajyships, or even un^*gecretary- 
ships, for their very selves ? Only conceive what MoIm- 
worth would be, had he been under-secretary for the 
colonics; or Cobden, had he been undor-scerrtary of tiie 
treasury. No fiddle-faddle minister, Whig or Tory, could 
have stood a week against them. 

Few can doubt that the first step of,the Ra¬ 
dicals towards becoming a formidable party in 
parliament must bo tneir becoming, in the 
opinion of the people, a possible party for 
power. For this, however, they want unity of 
action and community of object. But when 
will these guerilla troops ever submit to disci¬ 
pline 7 

Charles Dehner is a sort of Whi" Canning, 
ill-used by his parly, and dying under the ill- 
treatinent. He has worked hard, spoken well, 
written well, for the Whig faction, end this is 
his reward. 

THU TOVMQ BTATESJ^ASr AND TUB WBIO PUKHIBB. 

Charles, with Ids discontent, pmetrated to the Premier, 
who was too much absorbed in nieh and weiglfty conside- 
ratiims to be very attentive to lit^ things, or considerate 
to little men. Ho had been so tortured and traeaste by 
pretensions, that his impulse was to beat them down 
Tathii>>.sly. Charles revered the statesman for more than 
ho loved the man; and he in return valued the debater, 
but feared the interference of Uio wit. 

**■ 1 wish sincerely, Belmer,'* said the Premier, ** that 
the boat was larger; but it is filled, you see, almost before 
one is aware.*' 

** 1 have no ambition to thrust myself mnongst the 
company," said Delmcr, ** unless you think me worthy to 
pull an oar.*' ' 

** You do not suppose that the framer of a ministry 
has merely tiie deligotfiil task of choosing tho fittest from 
capacity to fill each place, Mr. Dolmcr T The constitu- 
tiouad machine is worked by influence,^so many influ¬ 
ence-power, your engineer would say,—and we must com¬ 
bine them." 

I cannot but think, my lord," sdd Charles, firmly, 
“ that tlie most salutary and ^cctive influence is that 
exercised by a post ably filled, an administration skilfully 
conducted.' 

“ Very true, Sir, though sharp. But I have not the 
r"rte hlanehe Sir RoMrt Peel has, for example, who 
can compose a ministry of all his talents, and get w great 
backers to feed contentedly on sinecures.’* 

It is no doubt his groat advanti^," s^ Charles, 
drily. 

“ But Whigs ore Wliigs, Mr. Delmcr, and cannot be 
changed; and Whimsm is based on a penmment influ¬ 
ence ; whereas Peewm, appealing to the aristocracy one 
day, the middle classes the next, the people at another 
time, is a party, as the French say, en Fair. It is a boat 
for ono voyage, wUch one voyage Feel ism has already 
rformed; and the best that the capttUn can do would 
to off his crew. Whereas the wbigs have a per- 
mueuAstablishment, rooted in tho soU, in the old fa¬ 
milies, the old traditfons, and in a position to assimilate 
Md make use of all the standing influences of the country. 
But there is a difficultv in managinff and combining all 
this strength; and allowances shoud be made for any 



.one who undertakes the task—aliowancM to which the 
bead of a transition party, like Sir Robert can lay 
no claim." 

In the plea which he had to ui^, Charles could dmire 
no better than to introduce the example of Peel, so un¬ 
fettered in his choice of able cuUeaguei and fit subordi¬ 
nates ; but he could not have dared himself to approach 
such an allusion or argument. The Premier himself fell 
into it, eagerly and unwittingly podring forth thesexcuses 
and refutations which had risen in his mind against the 
accusations most'generally and popularly maw against 
him. Dolmer, however, avdded the ^lic^ subject that 
his illustrious iuterlocuter dwelt upon, and said that ho 
ut forth claims merely on the ground of assiduity and 
evotion to the cause. Tliese^ho thought, en^tlcd him to 
place, and to liis being enabled to tako some step In a 
career which otherwise became to him mockerv and ruin. 
A man of largo and independent fortune might keep, on 
this ground aJoue, hU position as a public character; but 
the man who hod abandoned tho port of playing tribune, 
and thus estranged himself from popular support, wliilst 
on tlm other his party shewed no confidence in him, and 
gavoliim no rank amongst them, would bo obliged to for¬ 
sake politics altogetlier, or else strike out some individual 
path or special object for himself. 

** And prosper, as a thorn in the ministerial side, like 
Horsman ana Lord Duncan." 

Charles protested. 

** Why not play out the radical game ?*' continued the 
great man, hudening in his irony. ** There are men who 
make a good thing of it, who earn a mighty reputation 
bv daring the recreant Whigs, and denouncing tlie Family 
Compact; and, whmi they have done so, come to demand 
place as a reward. Tliey come to demand it, arrayed with 
all the smiles of friendship. These lions can roar gently 
upon consideration. These gentlemen are always stretch¬ 
ing forth the hand, at one moment to threaten and tho 
next to ; and, upon my life, we are often obliged to 
compromise with them." « 

** >Vhetber your words be serious or ironical," said 
Charles, rising out of humility, I must say 1 find your 
lordship more gay than considerate, and more witty than 
polite. Have 1 ever given reason to be so addressed V* 
Nay,De]mer; no anger. Pardon mo if 1 have al¬ 
lowed myself to draw a general portrait that has ndther 
resemblance nor connexion with you. But such duties as 
those of last week try temper, and diaboHze a man. No 
ono need bo a poet to become a Mephistopheles. A first 
week of premiership would do it better than Goethe and 
Byron together. But, in sober truth, there is no post 
possibly vacant worthy of your talents. Would ^u try 
admiuistratiou abroad? 1 cannot give you tho Irish to 
try.your powers of conciliation upon, but there are the 
lomans: a reputation might be made by teaching them 
the nature of constitutionm government.’* 

** You a^oum my ambition, 1 see, to the Greek Ka¬ 
lends. If I have any talent, it Is to deal with English¬ 
men. Beyond our shores, liberty and reform can only be 
taufflit and achieved with tho bayonet. 1 must decline 
making use of such a schoolmaster." 

** Patience, then, and confidence, is all thats I can re- 
commond." 

We shall not attempt an analvsia of the plot 
of this story, for the volame will have no interest 
for those who read novels for their plots. It is 
a vivid panorama of the politics of the day, 
written by a man of considerable observation, 
and capable of teaching every reader some¬ 
thing in our political ana social system which 
he has not himself remarked. 
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Ekctra ; a Story Modern Timet, By 

Hurst and Blackett 

This work, with a little freer use of 20 robot 
et la limoy would have added to the reputation 
as a dclion writer, which the Count de Jarnac 
has already acquired both in Franoe and in 
England. As it is, it has several palpable de¬ 
fects; the plot is too intricate; the story is un¬ 
necessarily protracted; and the interest is weak¬ 
ened by tne obvious desii'e of the author to fill 
thethree times three hdhdred and fifty odd po^es 
which modem publishers pertinadously main¬ 
tain to be essential to works of fiction. In many 
cases one would imagine, indeed, that this was 
the only standard these people apply to the 
MSS. submitted to their perusal — Will it 
print so as to sell at the conventional price of 
12. lls. 6(2, per copy ? 

Had Eiectra^' appeared in a single volume, 
under the title “ Redcnipta,'* who is, in fact, the 
heroine of the tale—had three-fourths of the 
first and half of the second volumes been 
omitted—we should have had a capital novel, 
and one that could not have failed to have 
greatly enhanced the reputation of the author. 

Thus runs the story— 

The father of Lord Augustus ^Glenailowc, 
whose autobiography ^^Electra'* professes to 
record, after the death of that young noble¬ 
man's mdther, marries Lady Moorsdale, by 
birth a Creole, whose maiden name was Cour¬ 
tenay, left a widow, with an only daughter 
Florence. By her second marriage she had a 
son Ernest, whom she loves with the grcatist 
tenderness, evincing at the same time the most 
unmifigated hatred for her step-son, owing to a 
circumstance which it is scarcely necessary to 
relate. Augustus is far Trom being a clever 
lad, and his early years are sufficiently wretched. 
At ten years old, he and another boy—a warm 
friend of his of the name of Staunfield—are 
sent to Harrow, where Byron and the late Sir 
Robert Peel are among his schoolfellows. 

Daring one of their ijimbles they encounter 
a gipsy of surpassing beauty, who professes 
marvellous prophetic powers. She predicts 
that Staiyifield’s career will be a brief nut joy¬ 
ous one, and that he is destined to fall by the 
hand of Glenarlowe. 

This gipsy is a natural sister of Lady Glen¬ 
arlowe and of Electra Courtenay: she is 
deeply enamoured with Sir Edwaid Moors¬ 
dale (a cousin of Lady Glcnarlowe’s former 
husband), who bad more than once solicited 
that lady’s hand in marriage. The gipsy hates 
Lady Glenarlowe with more than mortal- 
hatm, in cemsequence of Sir Edward’s pre¬ 
ference for her rival, and her own $pret4B inju¬ 
ria formee. 


the Author of ** Rockingham.” 3 ’^Is. 

London: 1853. 

Electra is a perfectly pure and fimitless 
being: amiable, warm-hearted, and intelligent, 
she evinces great attachment for Lord Glenar- 
lowo, and atones by her conduct. In some mea¬ 
sure, for her sister’s cruelty. Lady Glenar¬ 
lowe, with her son Ernest, undertakes a voy¬ 
age to the West Indies, with a view to his 
benefit; he there dies, liowever. She returns 
to England, and displays, still more bitterly than 
before, her animosity against poor Augustas, 
while her daughter Florence is animate to¬ 
wards him by an opposite passion. He does 
not at first recriprocate the cnioUon, having 
conceived an affection for his step aunt Electra, 
who is unaware of the circumstance, and mar¬ 
ries Edmond Hazelbrook—^thc brother of Sir 
John Hazelbrook, Lonl Glenarlowe's guai^ 
dian. Sir John being killed by a fall from 
his horse, Electra becomes Lady Edmond Ila- 
zclbrook. She counsels Augustus to purchase 
a commission in the 23d Dragoons, then 
serving in the Peninsula; sliorlly after which he 
becomes attached to the staff of Sir Peregrine 
Leatherhead, a gallant officer of dislinguished 
reputation. liOrd Glenarlowe's main induce¬ 
ment for taking this step has been the rejection 
of his suit for Florence, who, although she re¬ 
turns hia love, cannot obtain her mothers con¬ 
sent to their union. 

Sir E. Hazelbi'ook takes up his abode for a 
while at Palermo fur the benefit of his health, 
being accompanied by Electra, J^dy Glenar¬ 
lowe, and Florence. Sicily being at the time 
in possession of the British, Sir P. Leather- 
head is ordered thither on diplomatic business: 
Glenarlowe of course is in his suite, and ho and 
Florence again meet. The injmta noverca^ how¬ 
ever, is inexorable, and compels him to put his 
name to a document, in which he solemnly 
disclaims all future pretensions to her daugh¬ 
ter’s hand. 

At a masked ball at Palermo, a mistake, 
arisingfrom the disguise adopted by Glenarlowe, 
leads to a quarrel with an unknown mask. 

THB PROPRBCT FULFILLBD. 

AU was now uproar and coDfuaion about ua. We 
wore aurronoded, separated, hurried to the door, wbilo 
the oft-repeated cry, “La apadal La apadaf* well 
marked that the aword alone could now avengo our 
quarrel. 1 could have paused for a moment, even 
in the wild excitement of the crisis, but a coatemp- 
tuous exclamation at my aide t “ Sono Inglesi ct I’onor 
Inglese non e come if nostro !” clearly apprised me 
that more than my own repntaUon was already at atake. 
1 pressed my mask closer to my face to avoid detection, 
and as we had now reached one of tho*dark side streets 
adjoining the theatre, 1 drew my aword and crossed it 
with the still readier weapon of my adversary. How 
could we have forborne—bow could wohave patued while 
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tirentj eager aad self-appointed seconds were urging 
us to washsDut the foal stain wbieh had falleu upon the 
fair fame of England» and while roy antagonist re¬ 
mained as solicitous as myself to retain the never more 
welcome privilege of our disguise f 

Where is my sword now P U can but have pierced 
the fold of the flowing domino, for 1 6ght not to kill; 
and yet a thrill of horror has run through me as fear¬ 
ful as if the subtle blade bad been buried up to tbe hilt 
in my own chest. Wbr has his weapon fallen P—why 
is he sinking so fast and so low P—why are they bearing 
up that stalwart figure as if he wore a helidess in¬ 
fant P If 1 have wounded him indeed, it cannot be 
seriously. Turn the dim light ot that lantern here, 
and remove that mask that is stifling him. Oh I bow 
can 1 have witnessed that sight and lived P 1 was kneel¬ 
ing by the side of Algernon Staunlield i 

When the dusky glare fell full upon us, he knew mo 
also, and said in a iaint, hoarse whisper— 

Glen, we were well disguised, rather too well, eh P 
Who could have thought that you would have changed 
your favour since tliu gaming-table P What a blessing 
that 1 did not hurt you 

** Oh! Algernon ! Algernon! are yoifin pain P” 

** No, Glen, nothing to signify, only a little smother¬ 
ing about the chest. I believe this wound should be 
opened. Hold up, man, bold up: it won't be much 
after all." 

The gencrars bouse was not far off—much nearer 
than Stauiifield’a own lodgings—and wc removed him 
thither with all care. What dismal voice is that which, 
sweeping across the desolate vale of the past, whispers 
with such thrilling terror into my ear those unforgot- 
ten words P 

.... The eworde are draicn^they are a'oesed, 
hfit not for long. Ah! raise hint up notOy and bear 
him away, hut not to the ball-room. Can you not see 
that his Ijje is ebbing leiih the jfeetness of the spring- 
tide J ... . Will the mrth, which shrank bmcath 
the footsteps of Cain, hear him upon her heaving boso7n 
who struck where the. first assassin would have sparul? 
. . . . Oh! trust him not, Staunjield: tonight 

his arm is folded in yourshut he—he ta the appointed 
murderer . 

The dread prophecy was now fulfilled to its sternest 
letter. Ere the house was reached, ere the helpless 
burden could be placed on my bed, the priceless life- 
breatb was gone for ever. 

All was not over then, however. In that sleep-en¬ 
shrouded mansion one anxious heart was aroused from 
its light repose by tbe soul-appalling tread of tbe 
strangers who were heavily bearing that manly form to 
its momentary resting-place. God of mercy ! has not 
the cup of thy wrath overflowed ere now,-and are mor¬ 
tal senses to endure a still surpassing horror P By the 
all-slirless corpse a gentle figure is prostrate—around 
that stiffening neck a slender aim is cast—and oh! the 
agonized wonder of that tearless eye which never be¬ 
held dissolution until it gazed upon it there. Now the 
whole tale is told ; now the cherished secret is wrung 
from the inmost recesses of the tortured heart. Is 
death, then, so deaf that it cannot hear even the voice of 
that distracted passion which never spake before, 
which never would have apoken but thus, even in tbe 
faintest whisper P 

" Send them all away, as you are a man, Lord Qlen- 
arlowe—send them all away," cried the desolate So¬ 
phy. “Now that he is alone with us, he must, he 
shall Avive. There can be no death where such beauty 
lingers. .... Oh I Al^ruon! Algernon!—one 
word to me, one word only, zou know pot how long, 
how wildly 1 have loved yon; one word to say that 1 
have had no share in this deed of horror ;• that my 
senseless, causeless Jealousy never stirred tho heart nor 
armed the hand oi the assassin. Ob! is he to rise 
again, or open those beaming eyes,-never, never more!" 


She grew so fsint, so ozhansted st length, that I laid 
my hand gently upon her to urge her away. My 
band!—She glanced abstractedly at it at first, and 
then, with a shriek that would have awakened Cain 
himself from his accursed rest, fell motionless on tto 
floor. 

Stiing^ by remorse, Augustas flies to rejoin 
his regiment in Spain, and arriveB on the eTe 
of Talaveif. At the door of liis tent, a# few 
hours before that memorable flgbf, he encoun¬ 
ters lledcmpta, who recnls her prophecy, and 
adverts to its recent fulfilment. She adds that 
she is, and will still be, his stedfast friend. 

The guardian gipsy ia now a spy, onj in that 
character lias rendeied the most important ser¬ 
vices to the commander-in-chief and generals 
of tlie allied forces, her assumption of the cha¬ 
racter having originated in her passion for Sir 
Edward Moorsdulc, whose interests she endea¬ 
vours in every way to promote. At Talavera 
Glenarlow'c is taken prisoner, and Hedempta, 
having been detected in her hazardous occupa¬ 
tion by the French, is ordered ofi‘ to immediate 
execution. 

THE DOOM OF THE SFT. 

I could behold, from the slight emiqpncc upon which 
I stood, the mournful procession already in motion. 
I could see, in the midst of the dark array of soldiers 
that encompassed her, tbe erect form of lledempta, her 
face still colourless as marble, but supported, beyond 
all that 1 could have hoped, by the uiisubdfted spirit 
witiiin. The priest^tbe swarthy executioners—the 
few casual spectators—each appeared more moved than 
she, as, all unassisted, she trod with her firmest stc‘p 
the very earth which in a few minutes wds to enclose 
for ever her lifeless remains. 

Within about two hundred yards of the spot where 1 
was standing, the procession halted, and about twenty 
grenadiers, with loaded muskets, were drawn up in two 
ranks, lledempta refused the proffered bandage for 
ber eyes, and having exchanged u few parting words 
with tho priest and with the aid-dc-camp, gave, her¬ 
self, the dread signal, by casting her handkerchief to the 
ground. 1 could distinctly discern that she pressed 
something, doubtless he^ locket, to her lips; and then, 
ere tlie report of the close volley reached me, 1 saw her 
fall heavily to the ground. Overwhelmed by the hor¬ 
ror of tbe scene, 1 was myself on my knees; but I 
could not withdraw roy eyes in time to be spared tbe 
crowning agony. Apparently the wretched sufferer 
had shewn some lingering symptom of life, for two 
fresh soldiers, by tho officer's orders, drew near and 
discharged their firelock* into her very body. The 
stirless remains were then raised, placed upon a rude 
stretcher, and borne away : but 1 could see no more. 

Redempta, however, to the astoni^ment of 
GIcnai'lowc, is not slain, hut almost miracu¬ 
lously eiFects his escape and her own, having 
reached the British lines— 

THE CUAnMEU tlFB. 

1 could no longer resist inquiring more particularly 
into tho circumstances of Hedempta’s marvellous pre¬ 
servation from tbe fate which, by the distinctest evi¬ 
dence of my senses, had seemingly overtaken ber during 
*the previous day, and a few words conveyed the re¬ 
quired explanation. After 1 had left her fully sltaring 
my own impression iliat her doom was sealed, and a 
veiv few niiuutcs before she was led out to ciccution, 
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Sebastiani’t ft!d-de-cimp had informed her that, hy the 
general’s orders, ^e acoompUshment of which was in¬ 
trusted to him and to a confidential officer of the line, 
every bullet would be carefully withdrawn; but as two 
officers and two soldiers alone were to be in the secret, 
she was, upon the discharge, to fall headlong to the 
ground, ^nnd to remain motionless there until her body 
could be, in all haste, covered and carried away. These 
directions havinc^ ,beea punctually complied with by 
the supposed yicum, and the whole transition having 
been carried out as had been contemplated, she had 
been borne to a small tent occupied by two vivandicres, 
one of whom was despatched on a distant errand and the 
other admitted into the confidence. With the assist¬ 
ance of this latter, a figure of straw was ^T^^ued up in 
Redempta's gown, covered with her mantilla, and borne 
to the burial ground, while she herself was so effectually 
disguised in some of the spare clothing of her new ac¬ 
quaintance as to escape, under the protection of the 
nightfall, any casual chances of recognition. When all 
had been duly effected so far, she Lad been desired to 
remain perfectly quiet, until further advice, in the vi- 
vandieres’ tent; but the important information re- 
apecting the retreat and probable division of the French 
army having come to her knowledge there, whether 
accidentally or by some secret intelligence of her own 
1 did not press her to reveal, she had determined upon 
incurring fresh perils in the faithful discharge of her 
sclf-appmntcd mission. 

When Redempta had concluded her laconic narra¬ 
tive, in a style so simple and unpretending as to be at 
utter variance with her usually emphatic discourse, I 
could not repress the cry of admiration which such ex¬ 
traordinary courage, constancy, and devotion was well 
calculated to call forth. 

*' Ah!” said she, ** it is a venturesome existence that 
the outcast has traced out for herself. <Wbo among the 
wealthy, the great, the titled in England, that extend 
so graciously their smiling welcome to Emily, to Elec¬ 
tro, to the child Florence, while they would spurn me 
from their door; who, I say, know what 1 have dared 
and what 1 have suffered to preserve their splendid and 
happy homes from the foreign despoiler. Do you think 
that the proud Emily, fearless and inflexible though she 
maybe, would have served her country’s cause as I have 
through the various chances of this day ? But it mat¬ 
ters not You have done your duty calmly, collectedly, 
and well, for your years and experience.” 

Augustus Glenarlowe,^at the fearful siege of 
CiudsM Rodrigo, is all but slain. Seven in the 
evening is the hour fixed upon for the storm¬ 
ing parties to advance. 

THB STORMINO PARTT. 

Within a few seconds the momentous ” Move on!— 
Move on, steadily I” was circulated all around us, and, 
with the precision of clock-work, the different columns 
started from their appointed stations for their fearful 
goal. 

The trenches, so crowded of late, are cleared now, 
and emerging from the secure recess of the last ga¬ 
bions, we stand on the bright open plain which alone 
separates us from the beleaguered wuls. Rapidly, but 
all in the prescribed order, the dark battalions press 
forward. A musket-shot to try the range, and tfaen the 
sharp report of a heavy piece rend the fair stillness of 
the oreathless atmosphere. And then, volley upon 
volley, cannon roar upon cannon roar, shout upon shout, 
shriek upon shriek, follow in such <^uick succession, 
that each and all are finally drowned m the one giant 
voice of the ceaseless war-tumult. 

Amid the showers of grape, canister, and musketiy 
which were poured into us from the crowded breach, 
our brigade hurried steadily onwuds, and succeeded, 
by midu force, in gaining the summit; but a serious 


and unforeseen obstacle awaited ns there. As I wa» 
clambering, by Sir Peregrine's side, over th|S disjointed 
stones which strewed the foot of the dismautled wall, 
wo wore made aware, by the inereasing crowd above 
us, that there was a move backwards among our men. 

** Why they am't giving way, are they P” cried Sir 
Peregrine, with a stentorian oath. **1 shall be up 
there in a moment and lead them on myself.” 

” For God's sake, general,” said I, " remember that 
you owe it to us all to incur no useless danger. Allow 
me first to see what it ia.” 

X sprqng forward, and, in a few minutes, was able to 
report that the enemy were drawn up in a strong en¬ 
trenchment behind the main breach, in front of which 
a ditch had been dug of sueli considerable width and 
depth as to he actually impassable. Sir Peregrine was 
close to the summit of the breach when 1 joined him 
again, and nothing would satisfy him but to inspect the 
breastwork in person. 1 entreated of him to desist, 
and was heartily Joined by Pipeclay. 

” Indeed, Sir Peregrine,” cried he, ”you must go no 
further. The regulations of the service.” 

He staggered, fell back, and, a second afterwards, liis 
lifeless corpse was rolling down the steep and dilapi. 
dated acclivity which we bad just cleared. The puor 
fellow had actually expired with bis wonted expression 
on his lips. 

But be did not fall alone in that hour. Crawford, 
McKinnon, Vandeleur, Colbourne, Napier, and many 
others, were already down, some, alasl to rise no more, 
and, on all sides, the troops were thrown under the 
guidance of accidental leaders. Never perhaps, since 
tlic fatal night when, before the lines of Stralsund, the 
Royal Swede had seen each cherished companion of his 
adventurous life, and each time-spared veteran of his 
broken hosts, drop around him in such merciless profu¬ 
sion—never, perhaps, had the demon of slaughter thus 
revelled in (he life-blood of the bravest and the most 
exalted. 

” Ah! my poor Pipeclay,” exclaimed Sir Peregrine, 
*' 1 would rather have lost my right-arm. The^ must 
pay for this. What is it, do you say, that is keeping the 
men back P Eh—Ah! ” 

“A strong entrenchment faced by a tremendous ditch, 
Sir Peregrine,” repeated I, ” and half a regiment at 
least drawn up behind them with the muzzles of their 
guns within three yards of our chests: 1 cannot sec how 
we are ever to dislodge them.” 

” We must try, any how. Ah! that’s a British cheer 
to our left. Napier’s fellows must have got in before 
us after all. At them again, my men ; we must all bo 
mowed down if we stick on here. Do but follow your 
officers.” 

Sir Peregrine's alacrity was scarcely equal to his 
good-will, and when he reached the brink of the fatal 
ditch ho was not slow to perceive that he for one would 
never cross it 1 was lighter, more active, and having, 
as usual, no sword in my hand, had both arms free. 1 
determined therefore to make the attempt, and had 
stepped back to take my spring, when a stuiidy private, 
whom lhad never seen beibre to my knowledge, cried 
out, 

” I 'll go firs^ Lord Glenarlowe; your life is worth ten 
of mine.” 

With a tremendous bound be cleared the yawning 

n , and, after a hearty cheer, extended his band to me. 

llowcd, and, with his assistance, gained a secure 
footing on the opposite ledge. 

” Under me, my Lord, under me,” cried my unknown 
companion, covering me with bis athletic frame; 

” there are a dozen muzzles at my shoulder. Hurrah 
for old EnglaDdl” 

An actual volley rattled in our very ears, and the life- 
leas body of my gallant preserver bore so heavily upon 
me that I fell with him into the mimic moat 1 soon 
arose, however, unhurt u yet, and several men having 
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aueeeeded io joining me, we made a desperate attempt 
to elambe^ over the breast-work above ua. Borne upon 
their stalwart shoulders, uphold by their unflinching 
arms, and incited to phrensy by their humble and na¬ 
tive devotion, I stood, at length, on the rude parapet of 
the thrice-faUd entrenchment. Where were the enemy 
gone P A moment since, the whole summit was bris¬ 
tling with their arms, and now they were crouching 
down before me, as if my swordless right-arm were 
waving over their drooping beads tlie death weapon of 
Asrael. 

** On, on, my gallant men!” cried I; ”one«strugglo 
more for the honour of England! They are giving 
way, they will not face us I** 

But the watchful enemy’s move was to be far other¬ 
wise accounted tbr. I heard a low hissing sound, and 
then the whole space beneath mo, between the outer 
ledge of the ditch and the upper extremity of the 
breach, seemed to expand into a yawning abyss of 
living flame, aa if the floodgatea of perdition had been 
cast open at our very feet 

A lilNB IIAU BEEN SPBVNO! 

The heavens are rent os with the con|iicting crash of 
twenty thunderbolts, in the midst of which I could dis¬ 
tinctly hear and feel a single and slight concussion, 
which told its own tale to me more fearfully than the 
universal roar. Oh 1 Redempta, your prophetic visioa 
has failed you now—my life u gone i 

Glcnarlowe^ desperately wounded, returns to 
England with a disabled arm and a shattered 
constitution. At home, however, he is every¬ 


where f&ted as a hero, and hy Electra's foster^ 
ing care is speedily restored to bcnlth. Even 
Lady G. relents somewhat towards him, but 
still evinces a strong desire for the speedy union 
of Florence with Glenarlowc’s former rival. 
Lord Walsingham. A variety of sfirring— 
though, we must add, somewhat improbable— 
incidents pow occur, and Lord W. and FItyrence 
are apparently on the point of being united, 
when a discovery takes place rendering the 
marriage impossible, whereupon Lor(f G. 
espouses his lady-love, Electra takes her de¬ 
parture for Barbadoes, and RedemptaJs cruel¬ 
ly murdered by a serjeant, wliom she had re¬ 
fused to wed. 

It will be seen, from the above extracts, that 
these pages arc interspersed with scenes of great 
power; that the author’s abilities are of no 
ordinary cast, those who have read Rocking¬ 
ham" need not be told. 

Hal^-dozen very clever and spirited illus¬ 
trations are interspersed throughout the tvork, 
contributed by the pencil of Lord Gerald Fitz¬ 
gerald. They arc highly creditable in every 
way to that young nobleman, and several of 
them denote artistic merit of a high order. 


John at Home, A Novel. By Stanley Herbert.. 3 Vols. Newby. 1853. 


This novel begins with a catastrophe. The 
Man was married ! A man of the great middle 
class.” What spinster will read furUier? Fancy 
a hero, with a large stomach and a small estor 
blishment; an interesting family, and a wife 
with submissive instincts—who has no crime, 
but that of producing a daughter instead of a 
son. Enliven such a menage as you may with a 


fierce inother-in-law and a Frtmeh teacher, 
a good-natured friend, an onLciilar doctor, and 
Dolly and Mary, and you will still only pm- 
duco three volumes of ty |io, whieli it w'ould ho 
a waste of good ivory to cuifdoy the paper- 
kiiifb upon. John is much more at Jiome in 
these throe volumes, than is Mr. Slaiiloy Her¬ 
bert. 


v 

The Maid of Florence j or, Niccolb de* Lapi. By the Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio, Ex- 
Prime Minister of Sardinia. Translated from tlic Italian by W. Fclgate, A.M. London: 
Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


A romance on the subject of a fruitless strug¬ 
gle for Italian independence in the middle ages, 
hy a politician who has taken so active a })ai*t 
as the Manjuis d'Azeglio, during a late period 
of revolutionary action and reaction, can 
scarcely fail to possess some considerable in¬ 
terest. Wc are only reminded of the possi¬ 
bility of the contrary being the case, by rcficcting 
on certain works of fiction or imagination which 
have been published by eminent statesmen of 
various shades of politics in our own country ; 
some of which are by no means equal to the 
reputations, apparently more easily achieved in 
Cabinet or the House of Commons than 
in the field of literature. Again, some distin¬ 
guished writers have failed as orators, or rather 
statesmen $ for it must be owned that there 


is a wider difference between the two qualifi¬ 
cations of oraioiy' mid statesmanship than ap¬ 
pears generally ackrifAvIoilged in this country, 
where lluency is a fiir more ]>opular quality 
than honesty, corisistcmcy, or wisdom. How¬ 
ever, it is not our present intention to examine 
into the motives or actions of M. d’Azeglio 
as a Btut(^man, whilst, at the same time, it is 
impossible to lose sight altogether of his poli¬ 
tical career. We will premise, then, that he is 
a moderate libe'.al, whose sentiments are not 
so prononcee as to be incapable of some degree 
of modification according to circumstances. 
This has exposed him to no little opprobrium 
amongst violent politicians. Sneh men as 
Victor lingo would probably despise or con¬ 
temn the moderate conduct of the ex-priihe- 
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minister of Sardinia. Possibly the great French 
romancist would be wrong. The cause of 
liberty is best aided by gra£ial reformers. If 
there be truth in the expressive language of 
the Frenphroan, “ that Providence let^ years fall 
on a throne, as we shovel earth on a coffin/' 
it is also true, that generations of enthusiasts 
must 'pass away, ere one throne be completely 
engulf. 

Marquis d'Azeglio is, th^n, a moderate 
politician in action, though perhaps somewhat 
more vehement in the assertion of Ids principles 
when an opportunity seemed to be atiordcd for 
tlic regeneration of Italy than he now is. The 
title of Chevalier tTApoetasie ” is undoubtedly 
fur too harsh a one to be applied to lum \ but 
the change, from the sentiments of1848 to those 
of 1852,'perhaps warrants some bitterness on 
the part of his exiled countrymen towards one 
who once himself aided a popular movement. 
M. Ivan Golovine indeed, a ilussian wi'iter of 
some note, was, in 1852, banished from Pied¬ 
mont by M. d'Azeglio for having rc-pub- 
lished, in the Journal de Tviin, the very 
words of that minister, uttered in 1848. Enough 
of tills, however: whatever variation or modifi¬ 
cation the principles of M. d'Azeglio ai'e ca¬ 
pable of receiving, it is certain that his talents 
are sufficiently diversified. He i^ an artist of 
great merit as well as a romancist, a soldier as 
well as a politician. Aidc-de-camp to the king, 
colonel of a cavalry regiment, chrfde Vetat ma~ 
jeur of Durando, who was general in the Homan 
army, commanding the contingent of the Pope in 
the war of independence, and who is at this mo¬ 
ment holding a military post in Sardinia, under 
the fcgis of d'Azeglio, it must be owned that the 
life of our author has been a stirring and a 
varied one. A wound received in battle, which 
causes a slight degree of lameness, adds to the 
interest which the career of M. d'Azeglio excites, 
and gives to his descriptions of moving inci¬ 
dents a certain prS»iige of vraisemblance which 
might be in vain sought for in the efforts of a 
mere student of the closet. A personal fnend 
of the king, d'Azeglio a^ded in the gift of con¬ 
stitutional rights to Piedmont; but the decree 
of Monialien, and a charge on the people in 
the streets in which he personally took part, 
have considerably damaged his popularity. 
Such is the man who has now illustrated, in a 
romance of no slight fascination and ^wer, an 
interesting period in the histoiy of Florence, 
during her vain and fatal stru^I^ against the 
tyrant family of the Medici. It is a somewhat 
^uful story of a period alike distinguished for 
Known valour ana abnegation of s^f, and for 
the blackest perfidy, cruelty, and tieacheiy. 
The moral, undoubt^ly—if moral it can be 
called—is, that however hateftil tyranny may 
be, a people tom by faction and distracted by 


jealousy is unwort^ of freedom. pid they 
deserve their fate?" writes d'Azeglio, speak¬ 
ing of the Florentines, ** Shall we have the 
courage to say it ? Yes; in part at least they 
did richly." Has no paiallel to the fate of the 
Florentines, and no paralel conclusion on that 
fate, been suggested to the mind of the noble 
writer ? We should say, “ Yes; in part at 
least undoubtedly it has.” We leave, however, 
this qu'estion to be solved by politicians, and 
will now revert to the literary merits of M. 
d’Azeglio's production. The instances in 
which a worn does not lose by translation 
must be rare indeed. We do not mean this in 
tlie pi'cscut case as an animadversion upon the 
translator, who seems to have perfbnned his 
tusk very creditably. We are inclined to think 
that the author has adopted our own Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott as Ins model, and by no means with¬ 
out some pretension, although undoubtedly he 
is wanting in that natural charm which is 
the genius of tlie northern stoiy-tcller, and 
cairies the reader on with such intense interest 
and impetuosity, that he cannot pause in his 
perusal. This romance, then, may be charac¬ 
terized as the work of a clever, welhinfoimcd 
man writing a romance, rather than that of a 
spontaneous romancist. The story is drawn 
from ample and well-studied materials; but 
wc doubt whether the writer possesses that gift 
which enables a man to throw himself with all 
.tlie power of a vivid fancy into the very page 
he depicts. In this manner, he is perhaps, 
strictly speaking, a better historical I'omancc- 
writer, than if gifteil witli more complete ima- 
^native faculties; for it cannot be seriously 
denied that Scott has done irreparable injury 
to history, not so much by his own works, as by 
inti'oducing a school of writing, which, by 
intermingling fiction with facts, and dealing 
with historical events as a kind of theatrical 
property, amuses rather than instructs, and 
injures the cause of truth, by presenting her in 
masquerade attire, decked with fictitious orna¬ 
ments. 

The date of this romance commences with the 
year 1529. The details of the siege of Flo¬ 
rence, 1529-1530, are taken chiefly, as the mar¬ 
quis tells us, from Yarchi. His own oltiect, 
however, being to display the personal and do¬ 
mestic character of the men who figured during 
that era, he has also, we are told, consulted the 
chronicles, the archives, the traditions, and even 
the monuments and ruins which remain, in 
order to illustrate the period of which he vArites. 
And in some respects a lesson may be taught 
to this age by the rude echoes of mat period. 
These, he says— 

Those were the times of neatness and simplicity com- * 
bined. The merchants, who lent the king of Englaiid 
twenty million florins of gold, had scarcely a silver vessel 
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on their table; and theiririTes need to so to market in 
tlie mondngf attended by a serrant-maid* to thoir 
purchases. 

The Marquis then pictures ^*the home of 
a Florentine citizen during the siege." Let us 
see how he sets about it Savonarola had 
perished, leaving to th^eople of Florence an 
inspiration of freedom, l^c Medici were driven 
ont in 1527, and the city of Florence was 
divided into two iactions, one cajled the 
Piagnoni and the Palleschi, who were the pro¬ 
fessed advocates of an oligarchy, but in leality 
the tools of d^potism. One Niccol6 di Scr 
Cione di Ser l^po de Lapi, who gives the 
second title to this romance, is the well-choson 
representative of the severe spirit which 
adorned the better part of the revolutionary 
faction. A friend ot Savonarola, of undoubted 
integrity, he devoted himself, wUh his family, 
to the cause of freedom. It is only in his en¬ 
thusiasm and his domestic violence and ro- 
vcn^ful instincts that the nature of the Italian 
is developed. He is intrufluced to us conse¬ 
crating his youngest son to the service of his 
country, during the siege, on the occasion of 
the death, in her defence, of another of his five 
sons. Of his two daughters, the fate of the 
eldest, Laldomine, or Laodamia, is interwoven, 
according to the precedent established by the 
novelist with respect to wealthy silk-weavers 
and suchlike, with a handsome young appren¬ 
tice, hight Lambert, who becomes, for her 
sake, a gallant soldier. The second, Lisa, forms 
an imprudent attachment to a gay young pa¬ 
trician of the basest character, named Troilus, 
who seduces her by means of a fictitious mar¬ 
riage; and being, together with a traitorous 
governor, Malatesta, in communication with 
me enemy, finally gains a footing in the house 
of Niccol6, who had turned Lisa and her child 
out of doors in the most approved melodrama¬ 
tic fashion, under the base pretence of becom¬ 
ing a renegade to the people’s cause. Add to 
these, one Fanfulla, a comical cut-throat priest, 
who had turned monk in repentance of his 
misdeeds, and then turned soldier again in an 
honest cause; a young lady, named Selvaggia, 
who, being the light-o-love of the enemy’s free- 
companions, is smitten with love for Lambert, 
and thence restored to the paths of virtue, after 
a series of the most devoted, exaggerated, and 
extraordinary adventures $ together with, lastly, 
a faithful Swiss, who attaches himself to Lam¬ 
bert, and strongly resembles, both in his con- 
duciand in the language put in his mouth by 
the translator, a cross between Shakespeare^s 
Welch captain and one of Rob Roy’s gillies; 
and we have a rough outline of this story, which 


our readers can fill with tolerable fkcility, 
when we give the termination in as few wor^ 
as possible, proscribed by the author. Niccoldis 
beheaded; Lambert marries Laodamia; Troilus 
perishes by a fearful death; Lisa runs about 
distracted in the mountains, living qn berries 
and sleeping in a cavern, where she is found, a 
neat and clean, but tattered* old womani fifty 
years afterwaHs, by some hunters, wilh her 
hair covering her whole body like a silvery 
veil, and still praying for the scoundrel 
Troilus! Certes, this is rather powerful ro¬ 
mance. In addition to^this, let us not forget, 
Selvaggia dies of mingled love, repentance, and 
religion; and that Mauritz kills Fanfulla by 
accident, in a quarrel which ensued between 
them wliilst he was administering penance to 
the ex-priest with “ blows ’’ from the staff of 
his balpert.’’ This last ^pears to us rather 
unnecessary on the part of the author. Fan¬ 
fulla might have been spared free quarters at 
Lambert’s during the rest of his days. But 
there is no accounting for these freaks of a 
writer; and this puts us in mind of an amusing < 
one of Mr. Dickens, at the conclusion of his 
last novel. He causes an infant to be bom into 
the world deaf and dumb, in a single short pa* 
ragraph, without any apparent reason whatso¬ 
ever. Why should he tnus deprive that inno¬ 
cent bantling, created by his lively imaginationi 
of two of its senses? The idea is scarcely 
comical, although eccentric and queer. 

We must now commit The “ Maid of Flo¬ 
rence," to the discretion of the public. It is 
decidedly among the van of second-rate works, 
considered merdy as a romance. As a romance 
from such a source, it is deservedly invested 
with greater interest. To the people of North¬ 
ern Italy it may well teach a lesson. It may 
show them the value of unity, and the dangers 
of betrayal when their cause is espoused by 
those whose interests are naturally opposed to 
their own. 

Before concluding, wc would offer one veiy 
slight criticism to the translator. The word 
**Ser" in Italian, is equivalent to the French 
Sieur," and its use, is peculiar to the bour^ 
geoisie. His translation of it into Sir," which 
gives a knightly tone, is, wo believe, the result 
of want of consideration rather than of Igno¬ 
rance. Sir Niccolb, vide y. 41, vol. III. and 
paesim, is decidedly an oversight, and erroneously 
impresses mind with the notion of a chi- 
valno title. Undoubtedly the old English 
use of the word “ Master " comes nearest to 
the Italian **Ser;*’ as, for instance, Master 
Brook or Master Ford. 
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Lndif Marion^ or a Sister^s Love. By Mrs. 
W. i''osTER. 3 Vols. Hurst & Blackett. 1853. 

Tins is one of those sad failures in the form of 
a fashionable three-volume novel, that cause one 
to wonder how they ever'eame into existence, 
or for whht purpose they were produced. Their 
career must necessarily be brief. On the 
author they confer no renown, and (they can 
bring but little profit into the publishers’ till. 
The more speedily, therefore, theyp-re consigned 
to oblivion the better. They might aptly have 
inscribed upon them the unanswerable epitaph 
once chiselled on an infant’s tomb— 

If so soon that I were done for, 

What on earth was 1 begun for ? 

When we say that the plot is as meagre, 
that the incidents are as commonplace, and 
the characters as flimsy and as feebly drawn as 
it is possible to imagine, our readers will not 
be surprised nor disappointed that we do not 
inflict the narrative upon them in detail. 

It is always most painful to us to speak 
disparagingly of any lady's writings; and were 
it not from the impossibility of alluding to 
** Lady Marion ” in any other way, we should 
not have penned this notice. The position in 
society which the authoress fills, prevented our 
taking no heed of the work, as wo possibly 
might, had it emanated from an unknown and 
obscure writer. 

If Mrs. Foster should again favour the 
world with any new creation of her fancy, we 


hope, for her sake as well as for that of the 
novel-reading public, that she will strive to in¬ 
fuse more vigour and greater liveliness into her 
talc, and more spirit and energy into her cha- 
^cters. All the individuals to whom we are 
introduced in the volumes before us are so 
dull and tame, that we can feel no interest either 
in the vicissitudes they encounter or in the 
termination of their career. 


The Colonel: a Story of FaeMonahU Life. 

By the Author of “ The Perils of Fashion.” 

3 vols. Hurst and Co. 1853. 

An entertaining novel is this; in which the 
characters are well-drawn, the incidents are na¬ 
tural and well arranged, and the principles 
inculcated throughout, are those of which we 
cannot but cordially approve. 

The authoress has m^ule a decided hit, and 
we may confidently recommend her work to 
tlui many hundred book-clubs scattered over 
this country, through linlia, and the colonics, 
whose special organ wo are, and whose selec¬ 
tion, from the publications of the quarter, awaits 
on our Fccoinmendation. 

We regret that the work should have made 
its appearance at so late a period, when wc 
have not space to give an analysis of tlie plot; 
but it is so interesting, that none who unravel 
it for themselves, will be disposed to blame us 
for the omission. 


Count Arenshergjorthe Dam of Martin Luther. By Joseph Sortain, A.B. 2 Vols. 

Folthorp, Brighton. Longman, London. 


If this ^n-oduction is to be regarded as of the 
genus Novel, it is assuredly the most unsub¬ 
stantial of its class we have ever encountered. Of 
consecutive narrative there is little or nothing. 
Thu author’s imagination is not directed, as with 
ordinary novelists, to the development of a strik¬ 
ing climax out of a series of well-devised inci¬ 
dents and situations, but is wholly employed in 
jirescnting a picture the iftost revolting possible 
of the llomisii Hierarchy. If there be any plot, 
it is one laid against Popes and Cardinals. The 
model Cardinal, whose never-ending delin¬ 
quencies form the staple of the two volumes, 
is not designated even by a fictitious appella¬ 
tion. It is Cardinal-who cherishes a 

criminal passion for the beautiful Bianca Della 
Scala, and hesitates at no iniquity to attain his 
object. Finding the arts of cajolery and flat¬ 
tery unavailing, and that the lady, so far from 
affording him any ground for nope, receives 
his amorous advances with marked aversion, 
he resolves to attack her on the side of filial 
affection. The father of Bianca is the gallant 


Marchesa della Scala, who has done Pope 
Leo X. good service by his conduct of the mi¬ 
litary operations against the duke d’Urbino, 
but whose generous and honest spirit hM 
called forth the occasional strictures of his 
friends, on the tortuous policy adopted by 
the Pope towards bis high-minded, but unfor¬ 
tunate adversary. Having surreptitiously ac¬ 
quired the knowledge of this circumstance, 
the Cardinal’s evil ingenuity suggests to him 
that it may, by proper management, be magni¬ 
fied into a complicity on the part of the Mar- 
uis with the recently-detected conspiracy of 
ve members of the conclave against the life of 
Leo; and, in pursuance of this project, in the 
midst of a magnificent entertainment, at which 
his victim is an invited guest, he tre^heapusly 
contrives his arrest and conveyance to the 
Castle of St. Angelo. He then, without de¬ 
lay, communicates the fact to Bianca, and, 
assuming the utmost solicitude for her father, 
and alarm at the danger threatening him, offers 
to exert all his interest with the Pope in fa- 
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Tour of the Marquis, but stipulates that, in 
acknowledgment of his friendly offices, she 
shall shew a more compliant disposition than 
heretofore. Shrinking with horror from this 
vile proposal, she sets heradf to devise other 
means for securing her father's safety, and^ 
thwarting the machinations of her persecutor. 
Tiie great artist Raffaello, then in the zenith of 
his brilliant though brief career, has un¬ 
bounded influence with Leo. HU sympathies 
she engages in her favour, and, tbroifgh him, 
obtains a general permission to visit her father 
in his dungeon. The watchful Cardinal, be¬ 
coming cognizant of this, clearly perceives that 
the Marquis, thus establishing a communica¬ 
tion witli his friends, will be enabled to procure 
an amount of evidence more than sufficient to 
refute the false charges concocted against him. 
No time is to be lost: the daughter U still ob¬ 
durate, and the father is about* to elude his 
grasp: he therefore seizes the opportunity of 
glutting his vengeance by consigning the hap¬ 
less Marquis to fearful tortures, which reduce 
him to a mere wreck of humanity. Even yet, 
however, he does not abandon the hope of 
prevailing with Bianca, by affecting concern 
for her fkther’s and her own pitiable condi¬ 
tion, and an earnest desire to serve them to the 
best of his ability. While the sorrowing 
maiden is attendant on her wretched parent, 
and striving to alleviate his suflerings, their 
evil genius proffers hU services to procure an 
order fur the release of the Marquis, on his 
avowing a guilty participation in the plot. The 
indignation of the noble-hearted soldier at this 
JiisuTt is increased tenfold when Count Arens- 
uerg, his firm friend and the lover of Bianca, 
introduces himself as the bearer of a Pupal re¬ 
script containing the same conditions, and 
death ensues from the violence of his excite¬ 
ment. Nothing now remains for the Cardinal 
but the forcible abduction of Bianca. Sum¬ 
moning his myrmidons, he bids them ruthlessly 
to tear her from her father's corpse, and to 
convey her to the Convent della Penltenza. 
Her friends, however, opportunely apprised of 
the attempt, hasten in pursuit, overtake the 
ravishers, and engage them in a conflict, in the 
course of which his Eminence receives a mor¬ 
tal wound. So ends the strange eventful his¬ 
tory of Cardinal-; and since he is the 

only prince of the Church who figures promi¬ 
nently in the narrative, we may infer that the 
author would fain present him to the world os 
a fjir average specimen of the fraternity; in¬ 
deed, be insinuates as much. Now, far be it 
from 08 to contend that Cardinals, any more 
than other men, are free from the taint of hu¬ 
man frailty; though we would fain believe 
they are, and ever have been, for the most 
part, impressed with a due sense of the sacred- 
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ness of their office, and have regulated their 
conduct in accordance with tnat impres¬ 
sion. All friends to Christian unity and bro¬ 
therhood must ragret that sectarian prejudice 
should BO distort the vision of many among 
us, that they can discern nothing good, religi¬ 
ously or morally, in those who refuse to wsdk 
along the hair-breadth line they have marked 
out for tliemselves, and woulil prescribe-to all 
the rest of the world. Mr. Sortain would fur¬ 
ther have us believe that the most sacred obli¬ 
gations must ibe set at nought by Romish ec¬ 
clesiastics, where the interests of the Church 
are concerned. Father* Francis, Confessor of 
the Mar(]uis della Scala, and a man of the 
highest probity and conscientiousness, unhe¬ 
sitatingly acts the part of a traitor at tho 
bidding of his superior, and l)etrays tho Mar¬ 
quis, who confides in him, into the hands of 
the Cardinal's emissaries. Having thus far 
done what he deems his duty, he considers 
himself at liberty to afford his best aid to the 
prisoner; and, with this view, is about to 
make known certain documents he has disco¬ 
vered, tending to prove the accusation un¬ 
founded, when he is suddenly arrested by or¬ 
der of the Cardinal, the papers taken from him, 
and he himself subjected to the torture. Be¬ 
yond what we have now sketched, there is no- 
thingin the^ volumes that can properly be called 
incident. Uouut Aronsherg, fi'oin whom the 
novel takes one of its titles, is an Envoy from 
the Elector of Saxony to tho Pi 4 )al Court; 
but he takes no active part in the story, his 
diplomacy being almost exclusively confined 
to the courtship of the Lady Bianca, whom ho 
ultimately marries. Luther, on the other hand, 
is a more prominent personage, but his sayings 
and doings have no -connection whatever with 
the rest of the story; neither is any original 
view taken of his character or conduct. His 
vehemence, earnestness, and undauntedness in 
the assertion of his opinions and principles, as 
contrasted with the equally profound convic¬ 
tions, but more cautious and calculating philo¬ 
sophy of Melancthon, with whom he is fre¬ 
quently brought in contact, present a suffi¬ 
ciently striking picture, and may be reckoned 
the best feature in the work. But the leading 
events of such a life as that of Luther are too 
well known to be legitimately introduced into a 
novel. We know enough already of his dis¬ 
putation with Eckius, his citation before the 
consistory, his appearance and demeanour in 
presence of the assembled Diet at Worms, the 
friendly capture effected on his journey thence, 
his assumption of military habiliments, and his 
quiet year of retreat in tho Wartburg, A 
more practised pen than our author's is re¬ 
quired to impart any fresh aspect or colouring 
to incidents familiar as these. Though Mr^ 
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Sortain is pleased to represent Pope Leo X. as 
a thorough-going infidel, vlio would at any 
time rather ufi'er an oblation to Apollo than 
ofiiciotc at the Mass, he awards full justice to 
that eminent Pontiffs devotion to, and munifi¬ 
cent patronage of, the fine arts. His admi¬ 
ration and even reverence for Raifaello, and 
the delight with which he witnesses the pro¬ 
gress bf the great master’s immortal works, arc 
dwelt on in glowing terms, and in a strain of 
enthusiasm indicating in the writer a due sense 
and appreciation of the artistic marvels he de¬ 
scribes. As a specimen of his favorite style, 
may he cited the folfowing description of a 
consultation of the leading Reformers, when 
the refusal of the Elector Frederick to accept 
the proffered imperial crown, and the conse¬ 
quent election of Charles V., involves their pro¬ 
spects in temporary gloom. 

A dronricr prospect cuiiUl scarcely bo imagined. And 
it was evident that several of them had caught the roo- 
laiicliuly that such a dreary and perilous waste was fitted 
to inspire. Philip Melancthon, for example, unselfish 
though ho was, and even mighty in endurance for truth’s 
sako though he was whensoever danger actually con¬ 
fronted him, was ever constitutionally prone to dwell on 
perils in the distance. He could suffer, when the enemy 
was flourishing his falchion near him: it was not his 
virtue to sci/.e tlie initiative, and to attack that enemy 
“without the gates.” 

Alartiu Lutlier, on the other hand, while he was as 
foreseeing of perils as was his friend, v'or seemed to 
eatch inspiration and daring motives from the prospect. 

The little band, under a full consciousness of the imnii- 
neucy of «beir position, was silent for awhile. Thero was 
no nioTeuieut among them, save when one or inuro 
glanced towards Father Martin—partly with sympathy fur 
him, as the one who was the most exposed—partly from 
a wish that he wuultl be the first to speak, and so, they 
hoped, to animate and direct them with his spirit and his 
counsel. 

“Why, my German hrothers, you all look as woe¬ 
begone as if you were the friends of Socrates, and were 
watching him hoinluck in hand!” said I.uther, cheerily. 
“Wake up, Philip, from thy asrrow! Have I made 
Uicc promise to give a cock to .F^sculapius ?" 

“ &ay, good niastiir,” returned Carlstadt, for Melanc¬ 
thon was too depressed to speak, “ but can wo shut our 
eyes to our many perils? F.veu Ton Miltitz could not 
obtain thy person, so long as the Elector Frederick was 
the Kegeut; but where caiist tliuu lie safe from Pope 
Leo, now that the young Emperor will bo sure to wish to 
sootiie him ?’* , 

“ Von Miltitz V* exclaimed Luther; “ the Judas! the 
crocodile! the impostor! the liar! The villain little 
thought 1 kuow that, wliile be was loading me with em¬ 
braces, he huj in his pocket seventy apostolical briefs for 
leading me bound and captive to that murderous Baby¬ 
lon. No, no, my dear he continued, snapping his 
fingers, “you must play the Italian somewhat more 
cleverly before you catch mo !*’ 

** (iiid save &co, my dear master!” sighed Melanc¬ 
thon ; already thy soul is among lions.” 

“ Not with lions, Philip,” returned Luther; and then 
relaxing into playfulness, as was his wont even at mo¬ 
ments the most critical, he punned upon his friend's 
native name. ** If thou must deal in sucli figures, 
Scbwartzlaud, pray think of the real tenants of thy pa¬ 
trimony : think of snakes and scrpciits^base, bad, slimy 
reptiles \ ay, and think, too, of b^s>-blind bats* Such 


as these live in the Pope’s Sodom. Didst thou say 
* lioru T Why, X would go and ask them to give me les¬ 
sons. But no, Philip: wo must now, all of us, fight 
with asps and adders.^ 

“ And be wise as serpents!” added Melancthon. 

**Cunning! dost thou advocate cunning, Melancthon?” 
i^dctnandcd Carlstadt, with warmth. “ As for me, / will 
become no serpent-charmer. 1 will sing no hell ditties, 
1 aasuro you. I will wear mailed boote wherewith to 
bruise the heads of the devil’s brood.” 

“Be yo wise as serpents, and harmless as doves,” 
meekly returned Melancthon 

“ I would counsel you, Doctor Martin,” said the rash 
and imperious Carlstadt—“ I would counsel yon, not like 
a Spanish matador, to boguilo the animal into blindness 
by a scarlet scarf, but to tako him by tbo horns.” 

“ Thou art a fool, Carlstadt! alhieit 1 know thou art 
both learned and sincere. Even if I wished to imitate 
your Spanish matador, bare I enough of scarlet where¬ 
with to make a scarf? And as to taking a bull by the 
horns, art thou sure they would not be the horns of a 
dilemma?” 


“Take care, take care. Father Martin!” answered 
Carlstadt. liked not tliy soft courtesies with the 

Roman Babylon when we were at Augsburg, and . . 

“ And take care, sir,” answered Luther, sternly, 
“ that you insult her not so foully that tho whole world 
should sympathi/.e, and then tako part with her.” 

Carlstadt r<isc from his scat chafed with indignation. 
He was aliout to answer; but Luther’s oye, half-com¬ 
manding, half-mournful, silenced Lira, and he withdrew. 

“Thero gne.s a miui, Philip, so good, so popular in his 
faculties, yet so rash, so inconsiderate, that 1 foretell to 
thee ho will canso us trouble infinite.” 

Tho effect that Carlstadt's behaviour had upon Mc- 
lancthoii was very striking. Hitherto during this inter¬ 
view he liad (and thero were manv similar iiislaiicos in 
his future as well as former life) shewn little save men¬ 
tal prostration. His was a mind that made him far 
fitter to live as an intellectual recluse, than to come forth 
and bufict with tbo storms and tempests of men’s living 
passions. Yet this arose not so much from cowardice or 
weakness of character, as from his exquisite scusibility to 
the pain of giving pain. But no sooner did he find his 
loved and admired friend, Martin Luther, made an object 
of insult, than all his gentle melancholy forsook him. 

*‘Yes, reverend Father, he wiJl give us trouble infi¬ 
nite ; but it may be that he is a snake within our F/len, 
aud, to seize his own figure, hU head must feel our 
mailed boot.” 

“ That is more worthy of my own Melancthon,” cried 
Lnthcr joyfully, “ than all thy previous moaning! Now 
come,” and lie settled to the desk before him with an 
oarnestnoss that betokened business—** now thou art once 
more alive, let us work.” 


The subjoined sketch also of Pope Leo, with 
difficulty roused to action against the Reform¬ 
ers, is graphic, though somewhat exaggerated, 
and not warranted, we suspect, by any thing 
recorded of that Pontiff— 

The day before, the Pontiff had been taking even more 
than his accustomed diversion in hunting over the fields 
of the (!ampagna. Returning late in the evening, jaded, 
and only quickened to occasional vivacity by the move¬ 
ments of his favourite hawks and hounds, Gar^nal S. 
Geurgio (he who had been so deeply implicated in|,the 
conspiracy against Ids life, but whom he Wl restored to 
his confidence) approached him. 

** Will it please your Holiness that I summon a con¬ 
sistory for to-morrow ?” 

**Down! down, Hector!” exclaimed the PontifiT to a 
large wolf-dog, whom he much cherished, and who, not- 
wimstanding the fatigues of the day, was constantly 
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{•Ming up to gain aome notice from hit sacred master* 

*• Down, 4 say!" 

8. Georgio looked at his Holiness vitb a surprised 
smile. 

** Did your Eminence speak to us ?” asked ; and, 
while asking, he scrutinized the face of the Cardinal. 

“ The servant of your Holiness but begged commands * 
as to the consistory to be held to-morrow,” returned S. 
Georgio. 

“A consistory to-morrow! No, surely not. We 
have to sing with Rudolphi; thon wo have to givo au¬ 
dience to Michael Angelo, rude man! great though he 
is; and then, as your Emiiionco knows well^atid we 
hope you will enjoy it—^have we not cominanil^ Battista 
to mve us the Andria of Terence in the evening ? Wo 
wUll lave no coiisUtory to-morrow.” 

*^Tlieii may the sen'ant of your Holiness humbly ask 
when tills consistory shall be convened ?” 

“ Ah! you beautiful, you bravo bird!” exclaimed his 
Holiness, as one of the falconers passod on before him, 
carrying a hooded hawk upon his wrist. Ah ! Pschyo 
love,” the Pontiff continu^, and the poor bird, though 
bleeding from a frightful gash inflicted by the heron he 
ha«l destroyed, moved and raised his crest at his master's 
voice. Ah! P) sche, love, thou sholt bo taken care of 
well. Thou hast dono good work to-day. 

* e * « 

To explain this ecclesiastical indiflcrence of his Holi¬ 
ness :—Of course he loved his own throne. Of course ho 
loved his own lifo. Of course, therefore, he looked vigi¬ 
lantly at whatever might tliroalen the interests of uie 
one or of the otlier. But, beyond this, what cared he P 
Nuuglit. l.ot him but reign, and, while reigning^ ad¬ 
vance tho temporal authority of his See; let him but 
retain and increase his power of patronizing science, of 
cultivating philosophy and art, of indulging his private 
tastes; ami what cared ho whether his spiritual domi¬ 
nions wero kept in quiet acquiescence and subordination, 
or whether they were convulsed with thro^ and agonies ? 

“ S. Georgio, wo will have no consistory to-morrow,” 
again rejoined tho Pontiff. Wo must look to our poor 
woimded birds; then wo must see our kennel, for I fear 
me some of the dogs arc sadly wounded by that villanous 
Actanm ; then we must have some hours' practice on the 
Bute before our master comes to us; and then, and thon 
.... but 1 am deadly tirod, Georgio; do not bore me!” 

Nero played bis flute whilst Romo was burning.” 

** Did you dare to say thatT Did you dare thus to 


add to thine oilier crimes this one of insult to God's 
anointed? Cardinal 8. Georno, did you dare to do so?'* 
suddenly exclaimed the Pontin. 

Nero phiycd his flute whilst Romo was burning,** 
the voice re-echoed. 

Then burst forth Pope Leo's shrill, loud voice to all 
the prickers and huntsmen, commanding them to scour 
tho adjoining forests, and to seize the bfasphcmiug 
speaker. 

** Snfter your poor servant to address your HdlinoM,** 
spoke the Cardinal, and in a tone so touchingly sorrowful 
that Pope Leu's wrath was soothed instantly. ** Romo 
is burning, may it please you, though your Uoliness, de¬ 
voted as ) 0 u are^ high art and learning, knows it not. 
1 have despised, os much as may be, the frantic nonsense 
of this low Gorman monk—^nthcr, he is called—but, 
believe mo, your Holiness, ho hath flung a toficli into our 
sacred homestead. Your Holiness can little tell what a 
flame is now rampant and devouring.” 

“ Talk to us of that after dinner, good 8. Georno,** 
returned Pope Leo: “ wo are too wearied with this (Uky‘s 
chase: talk to us about it then.” 

**Ncro played his flute while Rome was burning,” 
again, and, fur the third time, broke upon the ears of 
the easy and procrastinating Pontiff. 

** Georgio! didst thou hear that —that infernal voice ?” 
said IjCo, in the deepest agitation. Have 1 deserved 
it ?” he continued with great feeling. ** Have I ever 
neglected the best interests of our subjects? Have I 
ever shewn indifference to thoir sorrows? Am I a 
Nero?” 

The Pope and the Cardinal had, during this painful 
conversation, been riding onward, and they had drawn 
near to the I.Ateran. 

S. Georgio was silent. Tho Pontiff became seriously 
alarmed. 

Answer nca, S. Georgio!” he said in a voice of com¬ 
mand, as every step of his horse brought him nearer to 
home, and he began to fear lost he should lose tho occa¬ 
sion of such confidence with his adviser, v Answer me^ 
S. Goorgio!" 

** But dofor all the other engagements of your Holi¬ 
ness, and command me to summon a consistory, and then 
your Holiness will know that I am no fool in awaking 
fears,” returned tho Cardinal, with grim meaning. 

^^Thon call a Council," said tho Pontiff; “we give 
thee full powers for convening and arranging it.” 


Chrvttine van Amherg. A Tale by the Coun¬ 
tess D'Arbouville. Post 8yo. London; 
T. Bosworth. 1853. 

Tnxs is a number of Bosworth’s Literature 
for the People.” It was ori^nally produced 
in French, and has been wdl translated by 
Mr. Maunsetl B. Field, M.A. It is not, the 
authoress states, a story of a sunny climate, but 
of cold Holland,” where is no cry or song of 
joy, not even from a bird. The poet, Samuel 
Butler, has called the country a great ship al¬ 
ways at anchor, and one which seems charged 
to giake respected the command of the Al¬ 
mighty to the sea: Thon shalt go no further.” 

The tale is a very sad one, but is very read¬ 
able for all that. The scene is for the chief 
part in a nunnery, where the passing away of a 
poly sister occasions no moan, no sorrow, for 
is she not surely proceeding to the realms of 


the blessed ? The exception to this impassive 
manifestation of stoicism is afforded by the 
heroine, Christine, now Sister Mary Martha, 
who is left dying. Her dearest friends, her 
ardent lover, whose* passion she silently reci¬ 
procated, could not induce her—for she was 
still but a novice—to remove, and gather health 
in a more genial climate; but she pisefers to re¬ 
main and die, although her's was a beauty 
unknown to the world, “ the beauty of infinite 
repose, and of changeless calm.” Her heart 
had l^aten with excited emotion when her 
wooer said to her, “ You are free, and Herbert 
is waiting to lead you to the altar.” No rea¬ 
son is assigned for this change, which seems a 
French suicidal caprice. Her holy mother was 
to prepare the robe of serge, the white crown, 
the silver cross, which was to be converted by 
the lips of the priest into a sacred object. ** Do 
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not delay, my mother, for I would die the bride 
of the Lord:” all expostulation, even on scrip¬ 
tural grounds, was In vain. 


Jiidrn/: a Novel, by Miss Lauha Jewry. 

2 iols. 8vo. Newby, Welbeck Street. 

1853. 

AtTnouau this tale contains l^re and there 
passages of groat power and merit, we think it 
scarcely equal to some of the authoress’s for¬ 
mer works. Much of*^ it is evidently written 
solely for the purpose of covering paper, and 
those portions consequently tend greatly to di- 
minisii the interest we might otherwise feel in 
the story. Wo should have been happy to 


Loj'enzo Bennni; or, Paxxagex in the Life of 

an Italian, Edinburgh; Constable and 

Co, 1853. 

With B(moui, previously to the appearance of 
this volunu;, we had no acquaintance ; indeed, 
we believe the name to be an assumed one, in 
onlcr to conctial tlic designation of one who en¬ 
joys, in liis own country, an extetsive reputa¬ 
tion. llis eare(T, though not brilliant, has been 
a chequered one, and his adventures have been 
interesting.' Tlie record of a life, faitlifully 
penncHl, must ever be more interesting tlian a 
library of* fictions. The present history beam 
the impress of truth, and deserves to be exten¬ 
sively reatl. 

It cunuot be pretended that the literary 
merit is of a very high order, but the style is 
easy and simple, and the narrative is pleasingly 
told. * 

Poems, By AucnEii Gurney. Bosworth. 
The IVnnscendentalUts, A satire for the age. 

By Ahciieii Gurnry- Bosworth. 
Calnist07*m, the Refoi'mer, Tinson, New York. 
SuGeorge, By IJ. Jennings. W.N.Wright, 

C. Mitchell. 

The poetry of Mr. Archer Gurney is of a re¬ 
markably discursive quality. Ail subjects are 
alike to him; a. true poetical athlete: one 
down and another come on” is his cry. From 
grave to gay, fi'om lively to severe, he ])ursue8 
his course; while the costume in which he 
arrays the creatures of his imagination appears 
• to concern him but little. He is evidently de¬ 
termined to think for himself, and not to be 
trammelled by rules or precedents. Though 
this free-and-easy style is not without its attrac¬ 
tions, we would gladly see a little more care¬ 
fulness here and there. But it sedms we must 


The characters introduced are very few, and 
beara strong resemblance to one another^ Simpli¬ 
city seems to have been aimed at, and attained. 


have spoken of this novel in as high terras, 
as we did* of a former production, entitled, 
« The Tide of Life.” We there characterized 
Miss Jbwry as being fairly entitled to take 
rank among the leading novelists of the day.” 
If, however, she be ambitious of retaining this 
position—one difficult to kec[>—we think it 
right to suggest that she must bestow more 
care and attention upon her future works than 
she has displayed on the one before us. 


not hope for this, since he avowedly holds 
all formalities and conventionalities in supi'cmc 
contempt. In his Poems” he informs us, 
that even in his school-boy days he incurred 
the anger of his young companions by his pre¬ 
sumption in holding opinions of his own, with¬ 
out reference to theirs, and even thus early 
made the reflection, that 

die world will ayo assail 
What in iU (jroovet is not supinely lying. 

The same figure suggests itself to him again 
in maturer yeoi’s, and in the Transcendcntal- 
ists” ho winds up an attack on tlie formalists 
with 

And so tho dull world slides along ite groove. 

Exaggeration and sentimentality also come 
under his lash, whether in poetry or painting. 
Our last Number will have shewn our readers 
that we are not disposed to come to the rescue 
of Mr. Alexander Smith as a poet, of whom 
he writes— 

Oh! Alexander*^Alexander Oh! 

Beyond thoo con the falso ideal go ? 

Sneh agonies, such raptures, such outpourings, 

Such most magnificent aesthetic roarings! 

And again. 

Anxious to prove their prosy souls romantic, 

Look for a frantic theme, and then go frantic. 

Hence Hunt and Smith the gau^ost laurels reap, 

(I think the man's called Hunt who daubed the sheep) 

In the ‘^Transcendentalists” he runs a tilt 
against the critic of the Athenaeum for passing 
an unfavourable judgment on a former p^ieni. 
King Charles the First;” but it is never worth 
an author’s while to go to loggerheads with a 
reviewer. We cannot take leave of Mr. Archer 
Gurney without doing justice to the wondrous 

Vol I. p. see. 
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saccesa of the reverend ^ntleman in partially 
reaHzing*in his pariah the principle he main¬ 
tains in his poetry, of not confining himself to 
the beaten paths. Had he done so, the district 
of St. Mary’s (part of the parish of St. Anne’s, 
Soho) entrusted to his charge, would still be 
the moral desert he found it; whereas, by his 
vigorous adoption and perseverance in an en¬ 
tirely new system, cfiectivoly aided by his Rec¬ 
tor, he may truly be said to have caused the 
wilderness to blossom as the rose. 

Galinstorm is a reformer of the genu-tVte 
breed. In his supor-vehement zeal for the 
rights of man he could turn the world upside 
down and inside out. Among the ways and 
means he adopts for carrying out his freedom 
theory, he is in the habit of fiourishing a drawn 
sword in the faces of the magistrates sitting in 
council, to enforce compliance with his demands. 
At another time he intrudes into a couri of 
justice to defend a debtor, who has swindled 
the man who trusted him out of a larirc amount, 
on the ground that he really believeu the specu¬ 
lation for which he borrowed the money to be 
a sound one. Ho furiously assails the judge 
for convicting the prisoner, and further involves 
himself in a fierce dispute with a newspaper 
reporter attending on the occasion. These, too, 
in revenge for the contempt and insolence with 
which he has treated them, contrive to excite a 


the form of a drama, and sets us In a whvi, 
partly by its wildness, partly by a subliinity 
that baffles our comprehension. 

St. George, a miniature romance,” is an¬ 
other example of enthusiasm, or sublimity, or 
whatever else it may be, setting all the powers 
of the understanding at defiance. Wo have here 
a poem, if it can be so designated, divided into 
five nuraoers, each number being preceded by 
what the author calls notes; the said notes 
being a pros! rendering, as far os we can 
make out, of the versification that follows. 
This arrangement has at least the merit of no¬ 
velty, if no other. The prose notea*in question, 
the author informs us, are “ emplovgd as tha 
sort of anthtroph^f or chorus,re8embling—alas! 
how distant—that of the ancient Greek drama.” 
Distant indeed! for what analogy there is be¬ 
tween the antistrophe of the Greek chorus and 
a preparatory prose explanation (?) of verse, we 
are utterly unable to conceive. Between the 
prose and the verse there is a conflict of ob¬ 
scurity, amidst the clouds of which wo can 
dimly discern St. George spell-bound in a ca¬ 
vern, whence he is rescued, and, finding his 
way to Bgypt, there slays that noted monster, 
whose death-struggles under the hero’s lance 
are already familiar to us, thanks to the five- 
shilling pieces. Possibly the abraded state of 
these coins %as induced our author to revive 


{lopular commotion against him, wherein he the story. 
OSes his life. Tliis strange production takes 


The Learned Soaetien and Printing Clubs of the United Kin^om: being an Account of 
their respective Origin^ History^ ObjectSf and Constitution. 1^ the Rkverewo A. Hume, 
LL.D., F.S.A., &c. Witt a Supplement by Mr, A. J. Evans. 8vo. London: 
G. Willis. 1853. • 


This information now for the first time ap¬ 
pears in a collected form. The author justly 
observes that “ The Learned Societies consist 
of intellectual mo% voluntarily united for the 
purpose of promoting knowledge generally, or 
some branch of it. It is assumed in all of 
them, except the very humblest, that the mem¬ 
bers are ali'eady learned, either in a greater or 
less degree.” This is certainly an assumption 
which cannot be controverted. 

The Royal Society is the first-bom of these 
Institutions, though some claim that honour for 
the Society of Antiquaries, which originated, 
as come say, in 1572; according to others, in 
1707. The Royal Society, instituted by the 
witty, if not very learned, King Charles II.» 
dates 1660. Others, as the Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, took its rise in 1734, and only 
nine, in the three kingdoms, are of the last cen¬ 
tury. 


PATXKKTS TO TUI LEARNED 80C11ST1K8. 

Persons not resident in England are often surprised 
to find that the payments roquirod from those who are 
tlie special promoters of scieoec are so large. In other 
places they would operate, as thoy do in uumorous coses 
even here, as a positive prohibition: for it is unquestiona¬ 
ble that many men, wlwf would be of the greatest im¬ 
portance to tho various Societies of the country, are un¬ 
able to pay the tax in money which is required, in addi¬ 
tion to that of time and talent, evem though it would 
place them witliia the range of certmn advtint^^, and 
giro them a certain amount of standing. Thus, a newly- 
elected Fellow of the Royal Society pays lOL on admis¬ 
sion, and if ho compound for his annual subscriptions— 
which is considered tho more respectable plan—^e must 
pay 60f. more. There may or may not be a special jour¬ 
ney bom the country on the day of admission, and thus 
he is charged in all from 70L to 80L In file Society of 
Antiquaries the rate of purchase is for the usual period 
of ten years, so that it amounts in all to 50L 6j. 

This is a serious business to many a scholar. 
The names of the respective Societies testify to 
the character of the studies they are severally 
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intended to promote^ but a few require a little 
elucidation. 

Some of the Learned Societies are incorpo- 
ratcdi others are not. In the latter there is 
1)0 permanence; their constitution or machi¬ 
nery may be perpetually changings or, indeed, 
formally dissolved. 

• MODKS or nirrusiNO knowledge. 

In Societies of sercral years'standing there are usually 
certain conveniences for inquiry, not otherwise or else¬ 
where procurable. Thus, one of the ^st objects in the 
smallest provincial town wliore sucli a l^icty can Ix) or- 
ganixed is to piDCure a museum; and, when once a be¬ 
ginning is made, tUo liberak*.ty of individuals aids or sur¬ 
passes the mofe direct efforts. Thus the teaching that 
would bo abstract is happily illustrated; remarks re¬ 
specting tlM various kingdoms of nature are made plain 
and comprehensible by the actual specimens; and, inde¬ 
pendent of the mere amount of knowiedge impart^, the 
inquirer is prepared to give to die teasings of sciencei 
in future, a favourable hearing. In the larger Societies 
there are often valuable collections of philosophical ap¬ 
paratus, for illustrating known principles or searching 
for unknown; and the difficulties which would have been 
insuperable to individuals vanish before their legitimate 
combination. There arc also valuable libraries connected 
with most of the Societies, many of the books being of 
sucli a kind that they are not now in the market, or 
never were generally read. Some are valuable simply for 
their rarity, others for their age, many for tlieir con¬ 
tents, tlieir illustrations, The incnibers, therefore, 
are placed in tiio way of attaining a familiarity witli the 
subjects embraced by their particular Society; but it is 
not to be expected tliat they will bo equally zealous in 
using these adrantagos. Tiiey have geneiSlIy the means, 
too, of informing themselves on kindred subjects of in¬ 
quiry, for the laudable custom prevails of interchanging 
Transactions*; -so that each Society becomes possess^ of 
the publications of its various contemporaries for a like 
number of copies of its own. 

From these advantages, which arc of a central kind, 
the country members, or those who arc non-resident, are 
cut oir. They can neither hear the papers, nor join in 
the conversation at the reunions, nor use the ^paratus, 
nor consult the authorities in the library. There are 
advantages which they possess notwithstanding; and 
perhaps their relish for these ^ijoymeuts is increased 
when an opportunity docs present itself. Coming at in¬ 
tervals from the monotony of a secluded parish, or from 
the turmoil and selfishness of a country town, the non¬ 
resident member breathes a new atmosphere; his ideas 
flow again in a channel that is almost choked up; a for¬ 
mer state of existence is renewed; and his impressions, if 
more rare, are at the same time more vivid and pleasura¬ 
ble than those of his follows, to whom the opportunities 
are ever open. He has, besides, the consciousness of 
being a member, which is to a certain extent a reiom- 
menoation; for his claims to the honour were duly stated, 
they were duly investigated by men competent to jud^, 
and he was duly eiocted. The members of l^earned 
cietics are, perhaps, too much in the habit of undervaluing 
the standing acquired in this way, just as many without 
the pale, especially non-graduates, are in the habit of 
overvaluing it: but whether the public stare at the dis¬ 
tinctions or sneer at them, as t^r ignorance or their 
prejudice preponderates, the man of information and 
sound jud^ent will estimate them at their real worth. 

In 1G82 the Royal Society sold the College 
at Chelseai granted to the fellows by the Crown; 
in 1701 they removed from Gresham College, 
now extinct, to apartments in Crane Court, 
Fleet Street,now a large printing office; and in 


1782 they entered upon their present premises. 
In 1703 Sir Isaac Newton was appointed Presi¬ 
dent, and he continued to occupy the chair till 
his demise in 1727. The list of the Presidents 
of this flourishing Association for the present 
century is as follows:— 

Elected 

Sir Joseph Banks.1778 


Sir Humphrey Davy 
Mr. pavies Gilbert . • 
Duke of Sussex . . . 
Marquis of Northampton 
Earl of lloBse . « • . 


1820 

1827 

1830 

1838 

1851 


The Philosophical Transactions now fill one 
hundred and thirty-seven volumes (1853), and 
one is published half-yearly. Every Fellow 
receives the Transactions of the Royal Society 
without payment, and copies are sold to the pul^ 
lie at prices varying from 9^. to 32s. The Council 
comprises twenty-one members, ten retiring an¬ 
nually. The meetings are held weekly, on Thurs¬ 
day evening, from the third Thursday in No¬ 
vember to tne third Thursday in June, except¬ 
ing Christmas, Passion, Easter, and Whitsun 
weeks. The library consists of 42,000 vo¬ 
lumes, well insured. The Ordinary Fellows of 
the Royal Society on St. Andrew's day were 
780; the Foreign (honorary) Fellows were 50. 
They are all eleeted by ballot The “com¬ 
pounding” members of this Association are 3134; 
subscribing members, 234; honorary, 42; 
total, 571. The Linnsean Society, under the 
Presidency of the erudite Bishop of Norwich, 
number 6J0. The Horticultural Society of 
London has 1113 fellows; gardeners, at re¬ 
duced fees, 20; ladies, 51; foreigners, 204; 
total, 1496. The Royal Zoological Society 
boasts, however, the highest number, 2030. 
The Trade Societies, as they are designated, are 
greater still; the Pharmaceuticals, the Lawyers, 
&c. The Emanuel Swedenborg Association 
is the smallest, for members are required to 
sigp a declaration of belief in that abstruse and 
unintelligible faith. 

The Archteological Society holds meetings 
in such ancient places as Canterbury, Winches¬ 
ter, Gloucester, Warwick, &c. They have 
offices in Covent Garden, and investigate anti¬ 
quities of every kind. The life members are 
513. 

The Archteological Institute of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland, a similar Society, numbers 
1484. The President is Earl Fitzwilliani; 
their founder is T. Hudson Turner, Esq. 

The Society of Arts, founded, just a ceivtury 
ago, for improvements in genem objects, in 
arts, manufactures, agriemture, mechanics, 
chemistry, geography, commerce, &c., meet in 
a capacious room in John Street, Adelpbi. 
More than the amount of 100,000/. have been 
expended by thorn in prizes: among these were 
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several legacies. For upwards of forty years 
some member or another of the royal family 
has been Pi*e8identj and the office is now held 
by H.R.H. Prince Albert. Among the lists of 
juvenile artists rewarded in the early dsys of 
this Society were^ SirThomas Lawrence, Nolle- 
kcns fwho was too avaricious even to subscribe 
a fartning), Bacon, Flaxman, Wyon, Sir W. 
C. Ross, Sir Bdwin Landseer, Findcn, and 
other celebrities. The ordinary members are 
now 800; the honorary members are 50. 

The Royal Society of Edinburgh was esta¬ 
blished in 1730 as the Philosophical Society of 
Scotland; it included at that time Lord Karnes, 
David Hume, Dr. Robertson, Blair the es¬ 
sayist, and Blmr tlie author of tlie very poeti¬ 
cal “ Grave.” The topics were formerly phy¬ 
sical and learned, but the literary communica¬ 
tions have long been few. They have only 
sixteen volumes of Transactions; the last was 
read in 1845-4G. The number of honorary 
members is limited to iifty-six, of whom twenty 
may be English. The numbers are small; the 
Ordinary Fellows (a term objected to in Scot¬ 
land) numbering only 279; the foreign, 36; 
English, 20. The President is at present the 
le lecturer and writer. Sir David Brewster, 
.H. 

It is stated officially that many applicants 
to be admitted into the Learned Societies are 
rejected; for what reason we are not informed. 
It cannot be for want of room, for the apart¬ 
ments are never a quarter filled. It is reported 
that a rigid inquiry into this matter, by a gene¬ 
ral committee, is in a little time to be prose¬ 
cuted ; an event that will doubtless be looked 
for with considerable impatience. 

The “ British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science” was instituted at York 27th 
Sept. 1831. 

AAGUJtOLOOtCAt. 90GIETIBS. 

The ^posal to form such an Association was snjKei^ 
by Sir David Brewster, in a letter to Mr. .lohn I^Uipg, 
one of the Secretaries of the Yorkshire Philosophical So¬ 
ciety ; and, after rocoiving uniyersal and cordid approval 
in that loc^ty, it was submitted to men of science all 
oTcr the Unit^ Kingdom, and was received with equal 
favour. The objects of the Association are (^1) to give a 
stronger impulse and a more systematic direction to scien¬ 
tific inquiry: (2) to promote the intercourse of those who 
cultivate science in different parts of the British Kmpire, 
with one another, and with foreign philosopliers: and 
(3) to obtain a more general attention to Uie objects of 
science, and a removal of any disadvantages of a public 
kind which impede its provress. 

The objects of the Ammiion being more of a ^eral 
than of a local kind, it cannot strictly be called either 
metftpolitan or provincial: in ^is respect it is unlike the 
two Ajchseological Societies, which, thoiq^h they itinerate, 
are central in London. Its meetings are held annually, 
in the summer months, in some of the larger provincial 
towns; and on these occasions the towns of Ireffuid and 
Scotland, as well as of England, have been honoured by 
its visits. It is difficult to over estimate or even to ima¬ 
gine the amount of benefit conferred upon science in the 


provinces by these annual gatherings. Societies which 
were unnoticed and unknown, have, by a littlo fostering 
care and judicious advice, risen to iroportauco—many 
others have been originated—inquirics and observations 
have been set on foot—and a pleasing and beneficial in¬ 
terest has been awakened in the minds of many, for 
learning generally, from ordinary intercouiye with the 
men whose names and acquirements liare long been re¬ 
garded with respe^. Besides, thcl»roader basis, geogra¬ 
phically, upon which tlie Association acts, gives 4t great 
advantages in prosecuting certain classes of observations; 
and the friendly intercourse of the more prominent culti¬ 
vators of sciencGL in their various departments, tends to 
elicit new truth^ to enlighten old ones, and to shew that 
a connection sub^ts among all. 

The Royal Astronomical Society wcs founded 
in 1820 (the f^rcat majority of oi^anized asso¬ 
ciations being formetl aOer the Napoleonic 
wars), and the date of its charter of incorpora¬ 
tion, then under the changed title of the Astro¬ 
nomical Society of London, is March 7,1831. 
Its object “ is the encouragement and promo¬ 
tion of astronomy,” 

The following remarks deserve every atten¬ 
tion and excite much interest, and no doubt re¬ 
ceive it, although some of its assertions may 
well be questioned:— 

TiiK wnoLS wnuT.n Xxploiixd. 

Tlie Societies wluch embrace literature, however, ap¬ 
pear to act upon a wrong principle throi^;liout; a princi¬ 
ple which has, no doubt, been imbibed insi*nsibly from 
the multitude, whose idea of knowledge is, that it is al¬ 
most s^onyirpus with physical science. It is thought 
tliat there is no progress mado^ nothing worth oitlicr 
reading at a meeting or printing in transactions—unless 
it con bo called a **discovery’’ in litcraturo. Tlie whole 
world is explored as opportunity permits: China, India, 
and Egypt, aro laid under contribution; and inuseuins, 
libraries, and dusty nooks, aro carefully examined for 
something, liowever valueless, that has escaped alike the 
ravages of time and the curiosity of man. One would 
think that in these circumstances the ordinary work is 
all done, and donn well; and tliat no spot is left for use¬ 
ful inquiry, except on the very outposts of learning. Yet 
it would scarcely be possible for any idea to have leu 
foundation in fact thonitlus. With one or two unimpor¬ 
tant exceptions, what literary work has ever been under¬ 
taken and aceomplislied by authority ? Where are the 
** Inedited Remains of Ancient Literature,” which the 
Boyat Society of Ijitcraturo has given to tlie public, 
though it is required to- do so in the first dozen lines of 
its charter? ^lat public attempt has ever bfxmmade 

to fix tlic standard, and to preserve tlie purity, of the 
English language?” \^hcro aro the improvements in 
our lexicography ? How happens it that a learned En¬ 
glishman often knows less of his own language and litera¬ 
ture than of those of two or tlirco other countries; that a 
philosopliical grammar of our important (ongue is yet 
unwritten; or that (except in London) the whole subject 
is without a representation in any of our universities ? 
Much might bo said upon this subject, and in the same 
spirit of sorrow and kindness: there are times, however, 
when a hint is sufficient: may tins be one of them! 

Some of the older Societies occasionally become lethar¬ 
gic : there is, perbam, no competition with them, and 
riiey natarally do as little for their payments as is com¬ 
patible with the conditions of their ebarten or the for¬ 
bearance of their members. A very few years ago the 
Society of Antiquaries was in this state: it is much Mtter 
ntnr, tiiough very far from what it might be; and the 
game might be said of one or two others. Many of tha 
Printing Clubs ought never to have existed, as the work 
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which (hey do to the best of their ability should hare been 
performed more regularly and fully, with the machinery 
and by the authority of the respective Tjeamed Societies. 

In tHe Tarious Printing Clubs there are, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, more than seven¬ 
teen thon^nd yearly subscribers. In the ori¬ 
ginal Percy and Bannatyne Societies the 
system has been to produce a certain number 
of books (from four to twelve at a trmc), but 
this has been found far from convenient, and 
people are apt to look to the quantity of the 
text rather than to its merit. Tne price is of 
course regulated by the charges for printing, 
illustrating, binding, and other contingencies. 

The following suggestion from Dr. Drake 
contains practical wisdom. Ten or twelve of 
the minor metropolitan Societies arc advised to 
rent a common building, to vary the evenings 
and the hours of meeting, and, by a pleasant 
reciprocity, they could enable their members to 
command the advantages of a large library. 

We have spoken of prices— 

At a Learned Society, the honoured Rox- 
burghe Club, instituted some years ago in 
commemoration of the celebrated sale of the 
library of John, Duke of Roxburghe, which 
lasted for forty-two days, among the valuable 
books disposed of on that occasion were the 
** Histories of Troy, a Tale Divine.” This was 
sold, to Dr. Dibdin’s vast delight, |to the then 
Duke of Devonshire, for nearly one thousand 
and sixty pounds. 

The celebrated Valdarfer Edition of Bocca- 
cio, after a spirited contest, was knocked down, 
on the above occasion, fur two thousand two 
hundred and sixty pounds! No bid was under 
150/. 

We recommend this volume as a very useful 
book of reference. Every one ought to have 
the information it contains close at hand; but 
we do not know where else it is to be found. 
Half the book’s utility, however, is marred by 
the absence of an Index. 

WiUich's Popular Tables for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold^ Leaseholdp and Church 
Property, Meneu^ad Fine^ Third Edition. 
With additional Tables of Natural or Hyper¬ 
bolic Logarithms, Trigonometry, Geogra¬ 
phy, &C. Longmans. London, 1853. 

One of the most useful and most faultless books 
of the year. It is scarcely possible to imagine 
the amount of labour saved to existing and fu¬ 
ture generations by these tables. Questions 
t^t would require long and intricate calcula¬ 
tion, are here unerringly solved in an instant, 
with a certainty and simplicity that leave' no¬ 
thing to be desired. 

^ In addidon to the vast amount of informa¬ 
tion Qpmprised in former editions of Mr. Wil- 
fich’s excellent book, we find in this, the third 


that has been called for by the public in the 
last ten or eleven months, in the first place, 
a lucid introduction to natural or hyperbolic 
logarithms; a table of natural or hyperbolic 
logarithms fi'Om 1 to 1200; various trigono¬ 
metrical tables; the diameter, circumference, 
and area of circles from 0.1 to 100; tiie length 
of circular arcs radius «=!, from P to 180^; 
measurements of the superficies of the land on 
continents and islands, in square degrees; a 
table of the length, in yards, of one minute of 
longitude and latitude, being one geographical 
or nautical mile, from O^to 70of latitude; 
various important astronomical tables; and a 
very curious formula furnished by Mr. Baron 
Alderson, for the easy extraction of the roots of 
perfect cube numbers not exceeding nine digits. 

Our readers will perhaps consider the most 
interesting of •th^ tables, in a statistical point 
of view, one supplied by Professor Babbage: 
it at least affords encooragement to those who 
aspire to longevity, 

1751 persons were taken, all of whom had 
attained an hundred years, and were all living 
at the same time. In one year they had di¬ 
minished to 1587, in the second year to 1442, 
in the third to 1280, in the fourth to 1126, ai^ 
so on till, out of the original 1751, only 143 
Reached the age of 120; 44 survived to 130, 
12 to 140; and one tough old gentleman ac¬ 
tually resisted the effects of time and weather, 
till he had completed his one hundbed and 
FIFTIETH year! 

In the body of the work, besides the ordi¬ 
nary interest tables, we have several, shewing 
the present value of various kinds of property, 
such as reversionary freehold estates, advow- 
sons, &c.; the several times in which any prin¬ 
cipal doubles itself at any rate of interest from 
two to ten per cent.; tables shewing the pe¬ 
riods annuitants should live to be reimbursed 
the purchase-money paid for incomes contin¬ 
gent upon life; and many others equally im¬ 
portant and valuable, which we have not space 
to describe. 

The book should be in the possession of 
every man of business throughout the king¬ 
dom : it needs only to be once referred to, in 
order to be thoroughly appreciated. 

The Marine Botanist; an Introduction to the 

Study the Brituh 8ea-uxeds» By Isa¬ 
bella Gifford. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 

Folthorp, Brighton. 1853. 

Perhaps of all scientific studies, as Miss Gif- 
ford calls it, that of the algee, or sea-wceds, is 
least known, for it cannot be studied by any 
who do not live at, or at least visit, the sea¬ 
side; this fact makes The Marine Bo* 
tanist a most interesting book. Few, if any, 
inland people know the many uses to which 
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Bea-weed is applied: it has been long a dainty, 
and longer stili, has formed a portion of human 
food, and has still more generally promoted the 
fertility of the soil. In the islands of the Gre¬ 
cian Archipelago a particular alga flavours the 
ragouts; and the kind known as Irish Moss 
(caragheen), bleached and boiled into a jelly, 
is exceedingly delicate and nutritious, and, 
when propeny roanu&ctured, is, we are assured, 
as pleasant to the palate as calfs-fodt jelly, 
blanc-mange, custtrds, or preserves. Who 
would not possess such culinary knowledge? 
It is in high esteem in China, where it is em¬ 
ployed medicinally against worms; and, in 
that country, from a sea-weed gum, ornamental 
lanterns are fabricated. Stranger still, the algis 
constitute the fundamental ingredient of edible 
swallows’-ncsts, the finest of which are sold to 
the Chinese for their weight in*gold, though 
this, afler all, may not be very much. It is a 
mistake to imagine that they are formed of 
animal gelatine. By the Highlanders and 
Irish, Bca-weed is largely consumed, after having 
been soaked in fre^ water: it is eaten cither 
dried or boiled, and, when dried, has somewhat 
of the odour and flavour of violets. It affords 
food also to the natives of Australia and to the 
Sandwich Islanders. It is also the pabulum 
of the tasteful pilchard. 

For manure it is collected on most of the sea¬ 
shores, e^cially in Jersey, Wales, and Ire¬ 
land ; anv is beneficial to most garden vege¬ 
tables, specially to artichokes. In the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles, when mixed with sea-sand 
and stable-litter, asparagus and sea-kale thrive 
under it. It is good for fertilizing potatoes. 
Pigs are very fond of it, and devour it greedily 
in the fields, wliere it is spread for manure. 

In the three kingdoms, especially in the north 
of Scotland, it is burned in ovens or pits and 
formed into kelp, which is the carbonate of 
soda employed in glass and soap making, Ac. 
In the Channel Islands the fuci (a species of 
algffi) give a most peculiar flavour in smoking 
bacon and fish : it also gives a gout to the crabs 
and lobsters on these coasts. 

Milton, alluding to the marine algce, ob¬ 
serves— 

** Forthwith the sounds and seas, each creek and bay, 

With fry innumerable swarm, and shoala 

Of fish :-<-parC single, or with mate 

Graze, the tea-weed their paeture, and through groves 
of coral stray.** 

This Marine Botaniit is a good bulky vo- 
lunie, and right well worthy of perusal. 

The Spectator, Post 8vo. Bosworth. 1853. 
A REPRINT of Addison’s and Steele’s Spectator, 
A book in which something good and* fresh 
may ever be found. This edition is remarka¬ 
bly neat, portable, and compendious; the type 


is clear and le^ble; and, in short, every care 
seems to have been bestowed on the work. 

The Study of German siinpUfied tn a JViftr, 
Syetematic, and Practical Grammar^ ac^ 
cording tojhe Hystenat of Ollendorf^nd Br, 
Ahn, . By H. MANNiiEtatER. Bonn; W. 
Salzbach. London: Williams and,Nor- 
gate. T853. 

The Perfect Speaher,or a Complete Manual 
of the idionfe ami difficulties of the Gin*mnn 
and English Languages \ with easy and 
modern German anfi English Dialogues, 
By H, Mannhbiuer. Bonn. London: 
Williams and Norgatc. 1853. 

The German student of the present day pos¬ 
sesses many and manifest advantages over 
those who attempted to conquer the grammati¬ 
cal difficulties of this language a few yc^ars back. 
The fault of all former grammars, and indeed 
of ail the numerous elementary books that have 
yet been put forward in Germany, has been 
that want of method and system which is so 
conspicuous in these. Nothing can exceed the 
lucid arrangement adopted by Mr. Mannhei- 
mer in his practical grammar, which reminds 
ns forcibly of the excellent French grammars 
published many years a^o by M. Hamel, 
certainly the best introduction to that language 
that ever isAed from the press. 

Mr, Mannbeimer has supplied a want long 
acknowledged by every Bnglisli stiulent of the 
German language, and yet his plan is so sim¬ 
ple, that, like all others of a similar nature, we 
wonder it has not been adopted years ago. 

Our author’s great oincct has been to teach 
his pupil to think in German, witliout which 
none can hope to converse in it with fluency. 
For this purpose he has collected a number of 
easy sentences, in iconstant use in the daily 
aflairs of life, or drawn from the works of clas¬ 
sical writers, and he has interwoven them with 
anecdotes and proverbs cxliii)iting tlio spirit 
and genius of the nation. In Mr. Mannliei- 
mer’s own words, we may affirm tliat while 
on the one hand the student finds no material 
points omitted, on*the other, he will not be 
overburdened with intricacies of constructions, 
and an accumulation of rules at the beginning 
of his task.” • 

It may indeed be affirmed, that, with the 
aid of these two books, and the occasional ad¬ 
vice of an experienced German, all the difficul¬ 
ties and intricacies of the language may be 
mastered without effort in a very few months. 

The WorltTs Greatest Benefactor, A Lecture 
delivered by Alexander Wallace, Edin¬ 
burgh. Post 8vo. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. 1853. 

This publication was addressed to a large 
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meeting of the working-classes of Bradford^ 
and printed ai their request. It is piously elo¬ 
quent,'Und it would be well if there were many 
more such books given to the public; for its 
style and doctrine are plain and clear, and every 
line is intelligible to the humblest cafacHy* 

OutU'im of Mental and Moral SM^nce. In¬ 
tended fir the Purooeee of General InHruc- 
tion; as v^ell as fir the Use of the Hiyher 
Classes tn Male and Female Academies^ and 
as an Introduction to the LogiCj Metaphy- 
sicsj and Ethics of Colleges, By David 
Stuart, D.D.' Second Edition, enlarged. 
Dublin: JamesM'Glashan. PostSvo. 1853. 

A BOOK whose purport is sufficiently defined' by 
its title. It contains much general and histori¬ 
cal information, but its grand aim is to promote 
piety and devotional feeling. ^^Ask Cuvier,*’ 
exclaims the Rev. Dr. Stuart, ^'and ho will 
answer that an undevout anatomist is mad;” 
and so say Galen and Sir John llerschell. A 
Lexicon, at the end of the volume, contains a 
mass of information, tending to a more extended 
knowledge of the principles of pure Christianity. 
The author quotes many curious remarks: for 
instance, he cites Archbishop Whately —** Sui¬ 
cide, if any one considers the nature and not the 
name of it, evidently wants the 'm^st essential 
character of murder, viz. the hurt and injury 
done to one’s neighbour in depriving him of 
life, as well as to others, by the insecurity they 
are, in consequence, liable to feel. And since 
no one, strictly speaking, can do injustice to 
himself, he cannot, in the literary and' primary 
acceptation of the words, be said either to rob 
or to murder himself.” “ This may be true,” 
comments Dr. Stuart, using the terms justice 
and injustice in their conventional meaning, ac¬ 
cording to the usages of human society and the 
decisions of human laws; but murder is injus¬ 
tice, and equally so is suicide.” 

Theological Colleges, By the Rev. G. He¬ 
bert. S. Bowering, Dalton, Wertheim and 
Mackintosh,. London. « 

The Educational Franchise, Hatchard, Ridg- 
way. 

The subject treated in the first of these pam¬ 
phlets is one that has long engaged the deepest 
attention of a large portion of the community; 
and rightly so. In this vigilant age, when 
whatever concerns the improvement and ge¬ 
neral ordering of society, in a secular sense, is 
considered and investigated with an acumen 
and earnestness unparalleled, it would be strange 
indeed if somewhat of the same animus did not 
extend itself to things spiritual. All who would 
be eminent in the political sphere must be 
thoroughly versed in the world’s history, and 


the intricacies of government, with its bearings 
on the interests of the commonwealth. Phy¬ 
sicians and men of law must devote themselves 
to the attainment of a profound insight into 
the area of their several professions; and this 
knowledge must be acquired in each and every 
case beyond, and independently of, ordinary 
and matter-of-course education. Shall tliey, 
then, on whom devolves the most important 
charge «f all, assume it without adequate pre¬ 
paration, or a due appreciAion of its peculiar 
difficulties and responsibilities ? That such has, 
till within a very recent period, been the case, 
is a state of things as lamentable as it is unde¬ 
niable ; and though a strong feeling has latterly 
been awakened on the subject, ^lie necessity 
of devising a remedy fully recognised, and par¬ 
tially good results obtained, the main deficiency 
still exists in \inabated deformity. To supply 
this deficiency, it is contemplated to establish 
Theological Colleges in various parts of the 
country; institutions C8|)ecially designed for 
the training of aspirants to the sacred ministry, 
not only by directing their studies to Church 
History, and such other knowledge as mora 
particularly concerns their office, but further 
to imbue them with a truer and deeper sense 
of its nature, and the duties attaching to it, 
than they, for the most part, can acquire under 
the present system. TJie Bishop of Lichfield, 
in a recent charge to his Clergy, invcistigatcd 
the question with much acumen, At with a 
certain caution befitting the discussion of a pro^ 
ject yet in iis infancy. Mr. Hebert, in tlie 
essay before us, takes a lucid and suggestive 
view, of it. He show's that a College lor eacli 
diocese, as is by some proposed, would be con¬ 
siderably more than the necessity of the ease 
demands. He contemplates five as a desirable 
number, which might be situated in London, 
Bristol, laimpcter, Liverpool, and one of the 
midland towns. These, in conjunction with 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham Universities, 
would, he assumes, answer the purpose fully, 
and might properly supersede all other existing 
institutions of like cliaracter. The propriety 
of maintaining a connection between tlie Theo¬ 
logical Colleges and the Universities is gene¬ 
rally recognised; a connection which may be 
carried out, either by requiring all candidates 
for Holy Oi'ders to study during an extra year 
in one of the former, after k-eeping their terms 
at the University; or, as our author suggests, 
by permitting them to take their Bachelor's 
Degree, if competent, in the seventh terirf of 
residence, and to keep the remaining three at a 
Theological College. It is clearly expedient 
that these Colleges should he constituted as 
adjuncts to the Universities, not as in ally way 
superseding them. Though an University edu¬ 
cation, by familiarizing the mind with the world 
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SB it is, and bringing all yaricty of character, 
temperament, and genius, into contact, expands 
the range of ideas, and engenders a generous 
and liberal tone of feeling, it has a tendency, 
as experience amply shews, to impress upon 
the future clergyman, a secularit^, incompatible, 
abstractedly considered, with his sacred office. 
On the other hand, an exclusively ecclesiastical 
training is attended with the danger of begetting 
a spiritual pride, a confined view of thipgs, and 
a lack of that sympathy with the community 
without which the ministrations of the Pastor, 
however earnest and devoted, must necessarily 
fail of their desired end. It is solely by the 
blending together of these apparently dis¬ 
cordant elements that we can hope for the 
attainment of the happy result long looked for, 
but never yet accomplished. Into the details 
of the construction and government of these 
proposed Colleges it is not our province to 
enter. The principle alone we would illustrate 
as one which all must admit to be at least 
woilliy of the most careful investigation, af¬ 
fecting, as it does, the highest interests of all 
classes. 

Akin, in some degree, to this reform con¬ 
templated in the constitution of the Church, is 
the improvement in that of the House of Com¬ 
mons, discussed in the second of the above 
pamphlets. Among the multifarious projects 
staved off by our legislators to the next Session 
is anotl^ revision of the constituency, one 
feature W which we may reasonably hope to 
be (he establislimont of an educational franchise. 
Few will be disposed to underrate the beneficial 
results derivable from the introduction into the 
Lower House of a certain number of Members 
who have not been compelled to go through 
the unsavoury process of soliciting the ** sweet 
voices’’ of the multitude, l)ut who will enter 
upon their legislative functions untrammelled by 
any political pledges or party inciimhrnnccs. 
How to accomplish this desirable object is the 
question. The actual solution of the jjroblem 
must await the deliberation of the wise heads 
to which the destinies of the nation are now 
entrusted. In the mean time there can be no 
harm in hearing the suggestions of an indi¬ 
vidual. The present writer, then, proposes that 
the new educational franchise should be con¬ 
ferred on Clergymen and Ministers of all de¬ 
nominations, on barristers, attorneys, and other 
legal functionaries; professors of medicine and 
surgery; half-pay and retired officers of the 
nrmy and na^, and of the East-India Compa¬ 
ny" service; Graduates of the UniversiticH, and 
certificated Schoolmasters; urid finally, Fellows 
'^f the Royol Society, and of all other chartered 
literary and scientific bodies. The Membei's 
to be selected by this learned constituency must 
of course be of the same class. The numbers 


of electors, under their several divisions aho\ o 
onumerated, in Great Britain, are estimated at 
92,618, and (he number of Members to be thus 
elected at 70. In making this latter'recom¬ 
mendation, the writer seems to have forgotten 
the motto ife quid nintig. Had he ipore fully 
considered the mutter, it would puzzle him 
to determine how room is* to be found for 

this addinon of seventy Members to the ifireadv 

• « 

overgrown House of Commons. Now, since 
the propositiem he advocate's has, in the main, 
our unqualified warm approval, and we are 
always ready to help a friend in need, wo will 
suggest a method wherry the difficulties aris« 
ing from making the house yet more un¬ 
wieldy than it is may be ohviaU'd. The new 
Members would present unquestionably the 
beau ideal of purity of election: no corrupt 
influences could by possibility he brought into 
play as regards them. We would suggest, 
then, that all seats in future declurc'd void by 
reason of bril>ery should he supplied l)y them ; 
and, if the experience of the last Session is to 
be in any way relied upon, there cannot exist 
a shadow of doubt but that the seventy vacan¬ 
cies required for the purpose will be speedily 
available; thus aflbrding a most agrecuble illus¬ 
tration of the process of eliciting good out of 
evil. 


27/^ Bonfjuet culled from Marykhone Gar¬ 
dens, By Blue Bell and Mignionette, and 
arrang(‘d by Thistle for private circulation. 
Nos. 2(), 27, 28, 29. London: Printed at 
the “ Bouquet ” Press, 1856. 

Thk indefatigable editress of this chaimiing 
serial, displays, with unremitting energy, fresh 
grace, and some; new beauties in every Number. 
Each bright garland that slio weaves is, in 
some respect, rnore^attractive than the lust, no 
eflbrt being ^pared to select from every clime 
the choicest flowed, and to arrange them in har¬ 
monious order. To her, neither the cliilling 
severity of winter, the backwardness of spring, 
the dull leaden sky of our northern summer, 
nor the decadence of autumn, seem to present 
any material obstacle to tlie successful accom¬ 
plishment of her pleasing task. It has been 
said that— 

** E’en til tbo fitifliiiff Itosoni of the Town. 

A garden, in wJiicTi notliing tbriTOK, bascbamiB 
That Bootbo the rich pot^sesKor." 

What, then, would the poet have said or sung 
had he been permitted to wander through those 
blooming gardens, w'hence the fair Mignio¬ 
nette ” culls, with so much skill, her never- 
fading blossoms, and tends with gentle hand 
her 

Uublown flowers—new appearing sweets. 

Unlike the trashy wares, so seduously puffed 
and incessantlv palmoil off upon an ludiscrb 

20 
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minatin^ public by our west-end publishers, 
the numbers of this penodical are ''not to be 
bought for gold/' The youthful editress of the 

Bouquet’' and her co-adjutors, seek not a 
circulation beyond their own circle. They 
crave neither notoriety nor fume, nor that 
—habitation, fpddy and unsure.** 

Which he hath *^tliat buildcth on the vulgar heart.** 

Theif merits and abilities are patent ^enough to 
all by whom they would be known, and they 
are—many. . 

In that delightful disti'ict wmere, mirabile 
dictu, the Howors are vocal again as in the 
days of Qvid, a peciilihrity of these specimens 
displayed before us is, that each retains the in¬ 
itial letter of the contributor who has under¬ 
gone a temporary metamorphosis. We should 
scarcely have expected such a phenomenon as 
this in modern days, and least of all in the smoky 
atmosphere of the great metropolis. Yet the 
Maryh‘bone Bouquet incessantly exhales agree¬ 
able odours; or, in other words, both the prose 
and vei'sc of the floral authors exhibit, for the 
most part, a creditable amount of fancy, feeling, 
and good sense. 

The idea which prompted the establishment 
of this periodical was a happy one, and one 
that, we undei'stand, is likely to be acted upon 
soon on a more extended scale. 

Autlioi’s are beginning to firi^, somewhat 
tardily it is true, that they may very well dis¬ 
pense with the oflices of those drones of so¬ 
ciety, the publishers, who have been too long 
battening on the honey while the poor btes 
have perished. Literary men, however, now 
ask, ** Why should we toil to enrich lazy 
tradesmen, and reap ourselves, no profit from 
our work? What nerd, indeed, have we of the 
Lintots, the Curlls, the Osbornes, the Caves, or 
the Cadells of the present day ? Let ua give 
our works to the world, aiiU let the public send 
to us fur the books they require." An Associa¬ 
tion, we are assured, is forming to carry out 
this admirable project. It cannot but prove suc¬ 
cessful, if properly conducted, and it will effect 
the overthrow of the most grinding tyranny 
that has ever disgmeed tlm republic of letters. 

A MUtory of the Church for the Use of Chil¬ 
dren. By the IIev. J. M. Neale. 

A MONO the many ecclesiastical histories wc 
already possess, we do not know'of any which 
offer the qualification by which the title of the 
present one is accompanied. 

This is a want that has long been felt, and 
wc are glad to see it supplied by one who has 
hitherto been so forward in providing instruc¬ 
tive entertainment for youthful lovers of historic 
lore. 

** Part I." only has as yet been issued from 
the press, and may rather be called a history 


of the early Church, as it brings us no further 
than the Council of Chalcedon. 

Mr. Neale treats this epoch with clearness 
and precision, and narrates with truthful sim* 
plicity the stirring events which characterise 
the dawning of Christianity;—the disputes and 
Councils—uicheresies and persecutions through 
which the as yet infant Church manfully fought 
her way, rising, phcenix-like, with renewed vi¬ 
tality f^m every fresh attack, and displaying, in 
the constancy and devotion of her saints and mar¬ 
tyrs, a vigour and energy almost beyond the be¬ 
lief of this lax, slothful, and self-indulgent ago. 

The minds of the young, can scarcely be too 
early imjirei-sed with these recitals of Christian 
heroism, so worthy of the holy cause in whoso 
behalf it was called forth; and we know of no 
influence so well calculated to elevate the 
mental standard, and confirm the faith of 
the rising generation, as that produced by an 
acquaintance with the sublime character de¬ 
veloped through the tierce and fiery trials of 
religious persecution. 


The Pastor and his Flock. A Tale. Cleavrr. 
Not personal experience only, but a sensitive 
heart to turn that experience to account, is 
requisite for one who would appropriately 
chronicle 

The short but simple annals of the poor. 

Both these essential qiuilificatiuns th^uthoi'csH 
of the present little volume evidently Assesses; 
and the result is, a hnef and unpi'etending 
series of touching sketches, setting forth the 
tender care of the Pastor over his flock, the 
liomely virtues of some, the ill courses of othei's, 
arising from ignorance and evil associations, 
and the influences efieeting their rafonnation. 
A leisure half-hour might be less profitably 
spent than in running through these 130 pages. 

Fern Leaves from Fanny's Portfolio, Illus¬ 
trated by Birket Foster. London: Ingram, 
Cooke, and Co. 1853. 

Ti»£SE “Fern Leaves,” gathered, as the fair 
writer assures us, “ at random in shady spots, 
where sunbeams seldom play,” are in reality 
a series of short, interesting, and entertain¬ 
ing articles, most of which were written for, 
and published in, various American journals: 
others now appear in print for the firat time. 

Some of these effusions arc thrown off in 
a grave, others in a lively vein: the book is 
consequently fragmentary in its character, vid, 
as such, peculiarly adapted for perusal, either 
on a journey, or during those broken hours 
when we have not cither time or inclination 
to apply to more serious or less desultory stu¬ 
dies. There is scarcely one among these 
sketches which does not convey an useful Ics- 
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SOD in a pleasing form. Several pourtray with 
fidelity it^erican feelings, and habits, 

and, SIS such, are extrefiely interesting. There 
is a very pleasing quaintness in many; while 
here and there we meet with touches of phrase¬ 
ology Bufiiciently indicatiye of the writer’s trans¬ 
atlantic origin. 

Wo select from the variety before us, the 
history of Edith May, because it is a history 
that might be told of many. A young lady, 
endowed with all the usual peerless ^attractions 
of heroines, and possessing a devoted lover 
(Ainslic), has the misfortune, in an unlucky 
hour, to quarrel with him. It was only a lover's 
quarrel—a few hasty words—a formal parting 
between two hearts, that neither time nor dis¬ 
tance could ever disunite}—then a lifetime of 
misery! 

Out of pique, Edith marries Mr. Jefferson 
Jones, ** an ossified old bachelor, who had but 
one idea in his head, and that was, to makd 
money. There was only one thing he under¬ 
stood equally well, and that was how to keep 
it. He was angular, prim, cold, and precise; 
mean, grovelling, contemptible, and cunning.” 

Mr. Jones becomes aware of Edith’s prior 
attachment, and in order to ascertain whetlicr 
it has been forgotten, thus accosts her:— 

ins TRIAL. 

I'm thinking of taking a short journey, Edith,*' said 
ho, seating himscif by her side, and playing with the 
silken cord and tassels about her waist. As it is wliolly 
a btisiucss trip, it would hamper me to take you with me; 
but you^ hear from me. Meanwhile, you know how to 
amuse j^urself, bey, Edith V’ 
lie looked searchiogly in her face. Tliere was no con¬ 
scious blush, DO change of expression, no tremor of tho 
frame. Uc might as well have addressed a marble statue. 

Mr. Jeflersoo Jones was posed. Well, bo hade her 
one of his characteristic adieus; and, when the door 
closed, Edith felt as if a mountain weight hail been lifted 
olF her heart. There was hut one course for her to pur¬ 
sue. She knew it; she had already marked it out. She 
would deny herself to all visitors; sho would not go 
abroad till her husband's return. She was strong in her 
purpose. There shouUl be no door left open for busy 
scaudal to enter. Of Aiiislie she knew nothing, save that 
a letter reached her from him after her marriage, which 
she had returned unopened. 

And so she wander^ restlessly through those splendid 
rooms, and tried, by this self-inflicted penance, to atone 
for the defection of her heart. Did she take her guitar, 
old songs they had sung together came unbidden to her 
lips;—that book, too, they had read. Oh, it was all 
misery, turn where slie would! 

Day after day passed by: no letter from Mr. Jones! 
The time had already passed that was fixed upon for his 
return; and Edith, nervous from close confiiiement and 
the weary inward stru^^le, started like a frightened bird 
at every footfall. 

It came at last—the letter—sealed with black I ** He 
bed been accidentally drowned. His hat was found; all 
sea^b for the body had been unavailing." 

Editli was no hypocrite. She could not mourn for him, 
save in the outward garb of woo; but now that be was 
dead, conscience did its office. She had not, in the eye of 
the world, bcmi untrue; but tliere is on Eye that searches 
deeper—-that scans thoughts as well as actions. 

Ainslie was Jdat starting Cor the Continent, by order of 


a physician, when the news reached him. tX brief time 
he gave to decorum, and then they met. It is needless to 
say what that meeting was. Days and months 
wretchedness were forgotten, like some dreadful'dream. 
She was again his own Edith, sorrowing, repentant, and 
happy. 

Tnoy were sitting together one evening: Edith’s head 
was upon his shoulder, and her face radiant as a serapli's. 
They were speaking of their future home.* 

Any spot on the wide earth but this, dear Ainslie. 
Take me away from these ]>ainfiil assiM'iatiiins." 

Say you so, pretty Edith?" said a well-kfiown voice. 
** I but tried that faithful heart of yours, to prove it f 
I’ity to turn such a pretty comedy into a tragedv: but I 
happen to ho^anager hero, young man!" said Mr. Jones, 
turning fierirly toward the liorror-struck Ainslie. 

The revulsion was too dreadful. Editli survived but a 
week. Ainslie became hopelessly insanef 

The story of a bright but brief life is toucli- 
ingly told in the following simple but graphic 
lines, which wc give, because none can fitil to 
peruse them with pleat^urc. 

LITTLR MAY. 

** I wonder who made God! Mamma don't know, 
thought mamma know every thing. The ^^(liister don% 
know, because 1 asked him. 1 wonder do tlie angels know? 

1 wonder shall I know when I go to heaven ?" 

Dear littlo May! She looked like an angel then, as 
she stood under the linden-tree, with her eyes fixed«e|i 
tho far-oft' sky, and the suutight falling on that golden 
hair, till it shone like a glory round her head. You 
would have loved our little May—not liecause her face 
had such a pi'nsive sweetness in it, or that her step was 
light as a fawn’s, or her little liinte so gracefully moulded 
—hut because her heart was full of love for every living 
thing which God had made. One day 1 rambled with her 
in tlic wood* 8hc had gathered her favourite flowers— 
tlie tiniest and most delicate; the air was full of music, 
and the breexe laden with fragrance; the little birds were 
not happier than we. Littlo May stooil still; her largo 
eyes grew moist with happy tears, and, dropping her littla 
treasures of moss, leave's, and flowers, at my feet, she 
said, “ Dear Fanny, let me pray.” 

8ho knew that the good God scattered all tliis beauty 
so lavishly ahuiit us, and she could not enjoy it without 
thanking Him. Dear little May! wo listen in vain fur 
her voice of music now. 

** Tho churchyard hath an added stone, 

And Heaven one spirit more.” 

Our fair authoress is, we are assured, a young, 
beautiful, and blooming widow, who, although 
she has achieved a name in her own country, 
thinks proper to conceal it here: we therefore 
do not deem ourselves justified in revealing it. 
None will be disposed to deny, however, that 
** Fanny Fern ” is endowed with no small share 
of the indomitable energy and spirit of her 
countrymen, when they cast their eye upon the 
following address to one who cu|ually made 
use of the pusillanimous expression, 

“ 1 cam't.” 

Apollo!—what a face! Doleful as a bearso; folded 
bands; hollow chest; whioing voice; the very picture of 
cowardly irresolution. Spring to your feet, hold up your 
head, sot your teeth together, draw tliat fine form of 
yours up to tlie height that God made it; draw an im¬ 
mense l>mg breath, and look about yoo. Whae do yen 
sec? ^Yhy, all creation taking care of number one;— 
pushing aliead like tlie car of Juggernaut over live vir- 
tiins. There it is; and you can't help it. Are you going 
to lie down and be crushed ? 
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By all that is manly, no!—dash ahead I Ton have aa 
crnod a right to montit the triumphal car aa your neigh¬ 
bour. Snap your fingers at croakcva. If you cant get 
round a stomp, leap over it, high and dry. Hare nerves 
of stcol, a Will of iron. Never mind sidcachea, or heart¬ 
aches, or headaclies;—dig avray without stopping to 
breathe, or to notice envy or malice. Set your tarf^ in 
tho clouds, ai^ aim at it. If j our arrow falls short of 
tho mark, what of that? Pick it up and go at it again. 
If you should never reach it, you will shoot higher than 
if you only aimed at a bush, llont whine if your friends 
fall off. At the first stroke of good luck, by Mhmmun! 
they will swarm around yon like a hive > 0 ! bees, till you 
are disgusted with human nature. 

“Ican‘tr Oh, pshaw! I throw mylglove in your 
face, if T am a woman! Ton aro a disgrace to cordu¬ 
roys. What! a man lack courage ? A man want in¬ 
dependence? A man to be discouraged at obstacles? 
A man afraid to face any tiling on earth, save his 
Maker ? Why! 1 have the most unmitigated contempt for 
you, you little, pusillanimous pussy-cat! There is no- 
thino n^ly about you, except your whiskers. 

Colt on^Revohing Chnmbered^Breech Fire 

by Charles Manby, F.R.S., 

M. Inst. C. E. Clowes and Sons, Charing 

Cross. 

^Oh^NEL Colt has now for some time enjoyed 
a world-wide reputation as the inventor of the 
most powerful and destructive weapon, of its 
class, that the ingenuity of man ever devised. 
We hail him cordially on that account, as a 
benefactor to mankind—as a true pacificator; 
for whatever is calculated to reiidci^am more 
deadly, tends at the same time to prevent their 
recurrence. • We have on former occasions ex¬ 
pressed onr candid opinion of the merits of 
these repeating-anns, and we have since then 
had furtlier occasion to bear testimony to their 
tremendous efficiency. 

At a trial of one of Colonel Colt’s pistols at the 
Rifle ground at Enth, not long since, we saw 
thirty-two out of thirty-six shots strike within a 
circle seven feet in diametciyat a range of four 
HUNDRED AND TEN YARDS! the most remarka¬ 
ble performance, in all probability, ever effected 
by a pistol; and that pistol had a barrel only 
Seven and a-half inches in length. 

I'hc Pamphlet before us, which is remarkably 
well written, and intelligible to tlie djdlest capa- 
<iity, gives a perfect history of the progress of 
the invention up to the present improved manu¬ 
facture of the perfect article, and of the beauti¬ 
ful machinery by which they are produced. 

Whether as a protection for his person while 
travelling, or for the defence of his house when 
at home, every sensible man ought to possess 
one of these matchless Revolvers; not the 
trashy vamped-up imitations of them, got up in 
Birmingham, which are much fitter to shoot at 
than to shoot with. 

Those who wish to sadsfy themselves as to 
the reasons for the superiority of the Yankee 
article have only to jicruse this capital little 


Treatise, and inspectAe 
is illustrated. 
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Scotland and the Scotiiah Church, the 
Rev. Henry Caswall, M.A. John Henry 
Parker, Oxford, and 377 Strand. 

In this compendious little volume we have 
a clear, concise, and intelligible history of the 
Scottish Church, setting forth the real grounds 
on which Episcopacy is based, and pointing 
out at tho same time the benefits and dangers 
of free synodical action. 

Little cei*tainly is known of the state of this 
branch of the Church in tlie far North. Many 
are apt to consider Episcopacy as a schism, 
set up in unrighteous opposition to the Kirk, 
and symi>athize altogether with the party 
which, owing to accidental circumstances, has 
obtained the advantages of a legal establish¬ 
ment.” To give an idea of the opinion enter¬ 
tained upon the Continent of the spiritual desti¬ 
tution of Scotland, we may mention, that wlien, 
a few years since, our most gi'acious Majesty 
visited Cologne, nnd contributed a handsome 
donation to the funds for the restoration of the 
cathedral there, a meeting of many infiucntiul 
inhabitants of that town was held, to discuss 
the propriety of thanking Queen Victoria for 
her gift, and to request her, with all due 
respect, to apply the fund to the Introduc¬ 
tion OF Christianity into that benighted 
portion of her dominions known by the name 
of Scotland ! Nut long since, too, we happened 
to be travelling in company -with an *Abl>e, a 
man of gi*eat erudition and infonnation, who, 
in the course of conversation, lamented, with 
much earnestness and distress of mind, tho 
facty that ** So beautiful a country as Scotland, 
inhabited as she is by so fine a race, should 
Imve resisted with such determination all at¬ 
tempts at the introduction of the light of the 
gospel.” We endeavoured in vain to jicrsuade 
file worthy ecclesiastic that he was laliouring 
under an erroneous impression. He had tra¬ 
velled through every part of the country, and, 
with the exception of Strathglass (the country 
of the Chisholm, and a Roman-Catholic dis¬ 
trict), he assured us that tho rest of the nation 
were as complete heathens Q^puient**), as 
their ancestors were two thousand years ago: 
indeed he added, in no part of the world had 
he ever witnessed such debasing profligacy as 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Now, if this be the prevalent opinion, our 
Scotch friends cannot be too grateful to Mr. 
Caswall for the trouble he has taken re¬ 
moving the stigma. The whole of Caledonia 
ought to unite in promoting the extensive cir¬ 
culation of this book, and ih«^xpressing her 
gratitude to a man who has exettad himself so 
ably and so strenuously in her behalf. 
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MademoUclh de Cardonne, Par M. A« de Gondrecoubt. Paris. 1853« 


Tnis last work which M. de Oondrecourt has 
presented to the reading public, is a sketch, 
touched up by the pencillings of fiction, of the 
disturbed life led by the inhabitants of St. Do¬ 
mingo during the short reign of Toussaiiit 
UOuverture, the “ Black Patriot of Hayti.” 
We had almost imagined that the fever for 
writing on slave emancipation, if not extinct, 
had at least considerably abated ere this; 
yet we find many allusions to it in M. de 
Gondrecourt’s new work. We cannot, how- 
ever, complain of a total want of novelty in 
the subject, as a description of life in the West- 
Indian Islands is not yet a very hackneyed 
topic, and his opinions on slave liberation seem 
to difier veiy essentially from thdse of the au- 
tboresHof iJncle Tom’s Cabin,” and her many 
disciples and imitators. An extract from the 
book will perhaps be the best means of demon¬ 
strating some of the author’s views. Speaking 
of the evils attendant on slavery, he says— 

TiS mal 6tait assez exorbitant par laimeme, pour qae 
dcs declamatcurs ignoraiits ou de mauraise fui no Be enu- 
srnt pas ob1ig6ii de IVxagercr en outrageant la Tdrite. 
Qne si Ton compare Tetat materiel des iiegres des colonics 
avant Vcmancipation, ^ Tdtat des n^es Ubres dans lours 
tribes sauTacres en Afriquo il est certain que rasserrisse- 
ment leur donnent le bicn ctre. J'irai plus loin; je dirai 
qu’en France Ic paysan pauvre. lo Jounudier des compagnea 
suufTrc bcaucoup plus les tormens do sa mis^ro que ne 
souffrait I'esclaTe sur le domaine do son maitre des tour- 
Dients de sa servitude; ct. enfm, pour conduire mun 
assertion d sa liinite extreme Je ne craindrai pas d* 
aflirmor que le n^gre maintenant aifranchi doit regretter 
siiion pour son eine qu’enivro la liberty* au moins pour 
son corps torturS par I’indigence, les soins paternels, 
iutcress£‘s, secourables des inaitrcs dont il savait appr6cier 
les bontes. 

****** 

Qu*on no me prenne pas pour nn adversaire avcngle 
et olMstine de roniaqcipation. Jo suis do uion tem|M, ct 
mos instincts ne sunt pas retrogrades. La liberte des 
negres etoit justice, par cela m>'me que I'esclavage ^tait 
d*oTigtne iniquo; inaisremancipation a 6t6bnitalo ctelle 
sera funeste ; etie sera funeste parco qu'elle a du mtnie 
coup, Tuind le maitre, ^tourdi Tesclave; ruin£ le ma tre 
qui mourra de mis6re, etourdi I'esclaye qui mourra du 
▼ertige. Cortes lo m^tropole a gdndreuse car elle a 
indemnisd le colon. Indemnise! co mot ne proclame-t-il 
pas Tabus ? quels cris ne jetteraient par les h^ritiers des 
acqu^rours de Mens nationanz, si on venait leur arracbor 
lours domaines en les indemnisant par une concession 
insignifiante pour chaeun d'eux ruineuse pour T£tat? 
Et cependant la France a 6t6 g^n^reuse, je lo r^pete, 
quoiqu'ollc se soit ondett^o pour commettre une injustice 
a(^is6o sons le nom pompeux do reparation.** 

Nearly at the commencement of the book 
we Jiave a scene described with much dramatic 
power. It is a nocturnal meeting of tben^^es- 
marrous, who have assembled, headed by La 
R^m^dios, a Capresse, hideous in body and di¬ 
abolical in mind, to conspire against Toussaint 
rOuverture. La R4m4dioB predicts the advent 
of a French invasion, and promises her fellow- 
conspirators that the Holy Spirit will send a 


chief; when, to the astonishment of all, herself 
included, ho appears in the person of Tdussaint 
rOuverture. Genius instructs hinw how to 
gain over this wild band, and, in a few seconds, 
those, once his bitter foes, become his dpvoted 
friends. *He brings a traitor before him for 

{ mnishment, and in that traitor La R4medioB be- 
lolds Jdremia the fia7ic6 of her daughter. She 
is desired by Toussaint to judge him, and, fear¬ 
ing the vengeance of ^lie traitor fur herself, 
condemns him to death; but tlie ropejireaks 
as be is being hung, and Martial, a French 
sergeant, who has been a hidden witness of the 
whole transaction, shoots him to free him from 
the torture he endures. Martial is discovered, 
and brought before Toussaint. He remains his 
prisoner, with a promise not to attempt to 
escape, for a fortnight The scene here changes 
to the house of the Comte de Cardonne,a Creole, 
who has attained the rank of admiral in tho 
French navy. La R4m6dioB and old Smartli 
are his confidential servants; but not even in 
the house of her master docs the former allow 
her diabolical work to cease: she has sworn 
eternal enmiW to the whites; and, to remove 
from M. de Cfardonne’s neighbourhood all those 
faithful to him, she poisons, one aficr the other, 
his devoted slaves, and causes criminal suspi¬ 
cion to rest on good old Smarth. The family 
de Cardonne are suddenly surprised by a visit 
from Dcssalincs, the black governor under 
Toussaint, who becomes enamoured of Nancy, 
M. de Cardonne’s daughter. In Dessaline’s 
suite is Martial, who dines with Smarth, when 
thry arrange to go out together at dead of night 
en ehedoum. It is during this nocturnal ad¬ 
venture that they ^all in with M. Meynard, 
Martial’s captain, who had sent him ashore to 
explore, and they bring him with them to land, 
lie is the hearer of a Tetter from General Le- 
clerc to M. de Cardonne, announcing the in¬ 
tended descentof the French upon the island, and 
begs in vain M. de Canlonne’s assistance. M. 
Meynard is a suitor i&>r the hand of Nancy: he 
had known her when she was pensionnatre in 
a convent at V’ersailles. He is smuggled at 
night by the old admiral into his hope, lest he 
should be seized by the blacks, and ne Incomes 
the Jianci of Mile. Nancy. Bi^sides dreams of 
love he has visions of glory, and he resolves to 
go unarmed to Dessalines, and seek to form a 
compact. He knows the vanity of the man he 
has to deal with, and his savage love for Nancy, 
and these are the points on wnich he bases his 
hopes of success. By telling him that General 
Buonaparte wishes him to be proclaimed em- 
eror, and by promising him the hand of Nancy 
e Cardonne, he entraps him, and causes him 
to sell himself to the French. Juliette, the 
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. daughter of La Il6ni4dio8^ becomes Meynard’s 
accomplice, from a resolve to avenge on her 
mother 'the death of JerSmie; for, from over- 
hearings conversation between Meynard and 
Martial, she learns the whole truth. She 
denounces her to the admiral as Vempouonnetise, 
but it is too late ) Smarth has been sent away. 

II faut courir apr^ Smarth, Ic rencontror, k raincner 
ici. 

La R^n]6(lios respira; ello connaifssait sa fiUo, die 
pr6voyait qudqae rose deson perrets* 

— Jlameuer Smarth! et pourqnoi dernanda lo Comte ? 
•— Puurquoi? repondit Juyettcentrarersant lacham- 
bre d'lm pa« precipitd et Re placant dcTcaat la porte de 
sortie, pourqnoi ? parce quo your aves, your amiral, et 
TOUR, mam*zdlc, commis un grand crime eoYers Dien ot 
cet honnotc homme. 

comto bondit sur son sirge et son Yisage s’^claira 
d'une Yive lumiere. 

Smarth! Smarth honurtohomme! r^p6ta>t-il A mots 
iiitorrompus 

Vous arez or 4 accuser nn innocent qui Ycrsorait pour 
Yous la derniere goutto de son sang . . . your aYez utd 
JngratR et barbares . . . ce n'est pas Smarth qui em> 
poisonnalt Ior n'grcs deR Tamarinsetdo St. Jean . . . 
Yoil;i, voila I’cmpoiKonneuse. 

I/amiral et Nancy pousscrent un cri d'6pouYaDte; Ju¬ 
liette, le corps fremissant les levres pviles, lei yeux ardents 
touait uue main tenduc vers la RemMios ct la designait 
a riiorrcur de ses luattres—Dans cette attitude drama- 
tique ct implaccahle, la jeunc mulatrcsse etait d’une ideate 
beauts; die avait le geste quo le pcintre jinmortel donne 
ii Tange accusateur au jour du jugcioeut dernier. 

l.a Hem^dios ko rdcvadetou (0 8ahautou|.eufnssonant 
et s'appuya au mur, coinme lo Rerpent qui rc rumassc et 
se dresse cn silflant pret k s’dancer sur son onnemi. Kion 
do plus atfreux que cctodicux Yisageterrilie par la colere. 
Jamais face de panthere prise au piego ct furiouse, u’ex- 
priina par de plus horribles contractions, la rage feroco et 
fa duulcur—Ixs comte, d’abordstupifait ct inuet de stupe¬ 
factions, retroura le premier la parole—Je m'en doutais! 
s’^Tia-t-il . . . je Ruis un miserable! 

11 n’en put dire daYontage: de grosses larmcs sillon- 
naient ses joues. Nancy s'etait instiiictiYcment jetuedaus 
les bras do son pere. Tout son ctre frJmissait. 

La Remedies U bound strong cords, and 
the Coinptts liimBclf remains to watch her. To 
aid Juliette in her plot of vengeiincc}, she has 
Nancy taken pnsoner, and confined at St Marc, 
Dessaline’s house. Her father is in despair at 
his daughter’s capture, and us La Rem^dios 
promises to obtain her release, he severs her 
bonds, and sets her free; but, traiti'ess to the 
last, she immediately seeks Dessalines, and in¬ 
forms him that he is, on her suggestion, being 
made the Frpiichman’sjor/et Meynard, Nancy, 
Juliette, together with upwards of fifty white 
people, are taken to the Iwvinc aux Coulcuvres 
to he slaughtered, whither she herself proceeds, 
to glut her vengeance and to revel in tlie hor* 
rid sight. 

La liemedioR conrut 4 Mademoiselle do Cordonne et 
la secouant par un bras die lui dit aYce rage: 

(Test toi qui es cause de mon tnalheur, toi, ton pere, 
ta faroille, ton amant, tous ceux qui ont ta peau et ta 
conleur ... Oh! je vais me baigner dans ton sang, je Yais 
te dtichircr do ccr deux mains et te mettre cn lambeaux. 
MadcmuUellc do CarUonne leva sur le monstre un reffard 
de piti6. ® 

—Tu Year savoir cc quo ta m’uR fait, n'est-ce pas ? eh 


bien, 4conte done ce que je vais te dire: J'arais ton 
j*4tais m£me plus jeone quo toi, et assar6ment j*etais phis 
belle; j’habitms la contr6e Espagnole, lorsqn’un homme, 
an Fran^ais qui portait ton nom, un fr4re de ton pere, 
me fit croire qu’il m'aimait, et moi jo deYins folle de cet 
amour. ... drt homme ne voulait cependant satisfaire 
qu’un caprice... 11 m'abandonna bientot, il fit plus, il me 
vendit, car j’etais sou csclaYc; tl me vendit arec Tenfant 
que jo nourrissais; cet enfant 6tait pourtant sa fille, cette 
fillc la voil4 ... e'est Juliette. . . . Ton oncle paitit pour 
TLuropc, ni'abandonnant 4 mon d4sespoir, aux larmes qui 
en peu de temps, fietrirent ma beaute. 11 me iaissa aux 
mams d’un nouYcau moitro et co maitro ne pouvant 
m'employer 4 aucun traYail, parce que jo n'aYais force et 
courage que pour pleurer, fit cUatier co qu’il appelait ma 
parcRse et ma lache^... Ic fuuet du commandeur a ]aiss4 
sur mon corps des traces qui Yculent du sang; car le Rang 
pent seal les elTaccr. Cependant Dieu mc<muna la resig¬ 
nation ; les caresses de mon <mfant mo ranimerent, je me 
mis au traYail et aYec tant de zelc que jc pus me ro^eter, 
ffl’affranchir. IJbre, je courus apres ton uncle. .. il 4tait 
inert! Jc changeai de nom et entrai au service de ton 
pore ... tu me dcViiies, n’est co pas ? J'ai pendant douzo 
ans noiirri ina haine do patience, j’ai nttemiu mon heure 
pour frapper 4 mon tour. .. sur toi, sur tun p4re, sur tous 
fcR tions, sur tes amis, sur les blancs maudits, J’ai jur4 
d'assouYir ma colere d’oxcrcor ma Yengeance ... Theuro 
est venae, tu vas mourir; mais avant a’czpircr tu auras 
assistu au suppltce de ton beau fiaiu*4. . . . Dessalines va 
venir, il te prendra dans ses bras.... Unc c4r^mouie 
grasHierc, une cur^monie en usage au pays de Duinue, te 
mariora, toi si fiurc ct hautaiue au geudral Dessalities, 
ton ancien valet; tu seras sa femme; ie capitaine que tu 
Yois lii-bas et qui seinble vouloir deviner mes paroles aux 
mouvemente de tnes levres; le e>apitaine assistera 4 cette 
oerdmonie ct scion la lui de la guerre dies les peupladcs 
de Ouiiido, il sera decapitd sous tes yeux pour consacrer 
la victoiro do sou rival. Alurs Dessalines fera de toi ce 
qu’il Youdra. . . . Tu mourras done, mais de honte ct de 
douleur.... Quant 4 ces brigands ctendus en truupeau 4 
nies pieds, ajuuta la Capressc en levant la main sur les 

E risonniers, Icurs cadavres apprendroiit aux Franc^aiR, du 
aut de CCS arbres, quo nous leur faisons uue guerre sans 
piti4. . . . Qu*il.R viennent done te deiivror, ces soldats tant 
vantds, qu'ils viennent I jamais Us ne sortiront oskoz vite 
de leurs vaisseaux pour t’arracher do mes mains avides, 
car . .. outends tu frdmir ces broiissailles ... e’est Dcs- 
salines ton galant, ton adorateur, ton. • . . Ah! maledic¬ 
tion ! trahison!. .. 

La Hdmedios toumoya sur elle-meme en poussant 
un cri terrible, ct tomba la face contre terre; en vain die 
so ddbattit pour se rdever, clle ne put quo se rouler dans 
une mare de sang. 

Un coup de feu avait retenti dans la ravine, ct la mu- 
Uiresse venajt d’-4tre frappee d'une balle qui lui avait fra- 
casse T^paule droite.’* 

* * Ri Rt 

Lalt6m4dios s’etait tr&in6e jusqu’aux pieds de la creole 
ct 14, pendant que Nancy occupte du combat et dos ac¬ 
tions de gr4cequ'elle rendait a Diea,ne la voyait pas, ello 
s*4tait dress^e sur ses geuoux et B’effur^ait d’atteindro 
Mademoiselle de Cardonno avec la main gauche. File 
allait y parvenir; deja ses doigts crisp^ efiJeuraient lo 
visage de Nancy menaqant ses ItYres du poison qu’ils ca- 
chaient sous leur ongles, lorsque Smarth la saisit aux 
cheveuz par derri^re, et la renversa. 

—Tu m’appartiens! cria lo matclot, reste 14—Smarth 
mit un pied sur la citrine de la Rdm^dios et contcn^la 
avec unesorte d’indiffere^ce le carnage que les prisonniers 
de St. Marc, d61iYrdsparleun sauveurs, fusaient dos sol- 
dats de Dessalines. 

Le Comte de Cardonne requt 4 la Ibis dans ses bras 
Nancy et son fianc6 \ il avait £pQis4 son dnergie, il s*af^ 
faissa sur lui-m6me en disant; 

^ Ce n’est rien mes enfahts, la joie m’4toafib ... all I 
Dieu est aussi bon qu'il est grand!... embrasses*moi. 
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L'amiralt le capitaine, Nancf, et Smarth se prach^rent 
sur la capresse, dont le regard 6tait lize et vitreuz, dent 
le TiKage 6tait d6compos6. I.a Hemedios s’etait enipoi> 
eoun^e; les doigts de sa main gauche etaient engages dans 
sa bouclie et dans uue crispation supr<’me, elle Im arait 
serr^s eutro ses dents de maniere a les hrover. 

— Tant raieuz! dit Smarth je n'aurais Jamais pu tuer 
une^femme.. .. 

This is a novel possessing, unlike most French 
novels, a definite aim, and that aim is, to de¬ 
monstrate, that, were the blacks emancipated, 
they would not only be in a condition of mise¬ 
rable poverty, but in a state of savage brutality. 
Wc are inclined to hold M, de Gondrecourt's 
opinions, so far as he ailverts to a sudden trans¬ 
ition from slavery to freedom; but if slavery 
cannot at once be totally abolished, its horrors 
might surely be greatly mitigated. He seems 
to forget that thei^e arc instances where the 


master, heeding not the well-being of his 
slaves so long as his estate flourishes, allows 
tyrannical and hearth'ss overatMJrs to lord it over 
tli<*m, and, without inquiry, adopts tl\cir opi¬ 
nion as to the amount of severity which me 
slaves <lcBerve. The story is interesting, and 
generally well and powerfully told, though, 
perhaps,^in parts it is rather too much spun 
out. The cniiractcrs arc all very decidc'dly 
marked; and to those unaccustomed to the Avild 
passions of tQopical climes, they may seem un¬ 
natural. We trust that even among the blacks 
there arc few such spaeimens of concentrated 
and incarnate malice os La R^medios'S: wc 
should have thought twelve years’ patience 
would have sufficed to have cooled the ardour 
of the most iiiiplacablc revenge. 


La Bairn aiix Perles. Par Alexandre Dumas, Fils. 3 vols. Paris. 1853. 


Ip we were to take our notions of French 
society from Paul de Kock, or his hopeful son 
Henri, or from the Mai'quis de Faudras, or 
from M. Dumas, fils, we should l>e far wider 
from the mark than a Frenchman, who should 
believe English socie^ to be what he finds 
depicted in “ Tom Jones,” or imagined in 
*‘Almack’s Revisited,” “Tom Jones” is a 
work for all time; but it is no portraiture of 
English manners in the nineteenth century. 
** Almuck’s Revisited ” is a work of no time at 
all, for it is but a reflex of the idea that scrvhig- 
mcn Jfave of their masters and mistresses. But 
the first is a reality which was, and the second 
is a feeble, namby-pamby caricature of what 
is. The modern French novel is neither a por¬ 
trait nor a cai'lcature: it is simply an imagina¬ 
tion of what, in the minds of the authors, 
ought to be. If a juvenile English bagman 
were to write a <loscription of the acts and for¬ 
tunes of the people who meet at Devonshire or 
Stafford House, he would arrive at the same 
point of similitude which Henri, Alexander, 
and Faudras have attained when describing 
the salons of even contemporary Paris. 

A modern French Artiste '*—a word which 
comprehends tenth-rate painters, small drama¬ 
tists, composers of waltzes and polkas, just- 
fledged jouiiialists, and young romance-writers, 
is, even on the shewing of M. Dumas fils, an 
animal which a well-mannered French lady 
holds in hon’or—“ an impossible man, an ill- 
brea individual, whose works she may, for a 
moment, regard with pleasure; but whom it 
would be out of tlie question to make her com¬ 
panion—a person w^o exhales a perennial 
odour of tobacco, who lives only with women 
of loose character, and whose talent, such as it 
is, is a thing apart from himself.” This is n 


very understated account of the ignorant, 
worthless, and conceiteil ideality; but never¬ 
theless tills is the hero of modern French 
novels of the juvenile class. 

Tlie young artiste^ it is true, is not univer¬ 
sally received. When he puts his cigar, de 
riffie et d Jeux sous,*m his mouth, and his 
hands in the pockets of his plaited trowsers, 
or twirls his moustache witn an .abstracted 
air, and walks in the Champs Elysces, pre¬ 
viously to diving into a cellar to dine sump¬ 
tuously of}' viands of doubtful origin; when, 
by sequence to a visit to the Mont de Piete, 
be conducts his half-starved hrodeuse to the 
Prado, the Chaumi6rc, or the Salle Valentino, 
he is not quite tlie hero whom drawing-rooms 
would adore. pis pour e.ux. There 

are, in the higher currents of the social atmo¬ 
sphere, souls tliat are above les convenances^ 
“ ces pauvres femmes du monde,” says our 
author, “ restent pour la pliipart, condamnees 
a ce qu’on apclle les hoinmt*s du monde:— 
e’est triste.” Very, very, sad ! But, happily, 
according to this 8«hool of romance-writers, 
there are superior creatures among these 
“ femmes du monde,” who emancipate them¬ 
selves from this sjul necessity of Ava#ting their 
affections upon well-bred gentlemen. These su¬ 
perior creatures arc the heroines of the roman- 
cists of young France. 

What iiitci'cst can be excited by such a school 
of novelists as this ? A great deal. Jt is true that 
the Iiero is necessarily (for tlie author ahvays 
draws his chief character before his looking- 
glass) a very vulgar dandy; but there is, as 
young Dumas says, in some oAhese men a 
talent apart from the horse-flesh-eating and 
dancing-shop-haunting individual. They de¬ 
scribe Avoman well— Avoinan in her charming 
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caprices and in iier abounding fondnesses, in 
hor torturing coquetries and in Iier alUaban* 
dolling devotion, in her fractious jealousies and 
in her child«like confidence, in her yoarning 
love and in her bitter hate, in her quick sus- 
eeptibilitie. 1 , her delicate instincts, her subtle 
stratagems, her coaxings, hor tremblings, her 
doubts,, her hesitatioiH, lier impulsive yield- 
iugs, and her hhink despair : all is known in 
theory, and told in action, hy these young 
weavers of impossible love stories* How they 
have gained their lore it is scarcely useful to 
inquire: probably as ^f. Orfila gained his 
knowledge of the action of poisons hy experi* 
menting— in corponbns r/dis. Doubtless these 
victims were not duchesses. But a duchess, in 
hi^r atferiiont, is but a woman who has the right 
to wear a peculiar cap: the passion orthesuircr- 
ings which M. Dumas might have scon are 
not less interesting because, winm he describes 
to us a bursting heart, he insists upon making 
us believe that it is not the heart of a young 
cmtnirkre, Imt the lieart of a iluchess. Call it 
what you like, we feel that it is human and 
womanlike. 

It is this which set all Paris reading tlie 

Dame aux Camolias;'* it was this that bore 
the drama founded upon the tale through 
three hundred nights of repri;scntation ; anil it 
is this same quality thut^ill give» popularity 
to its siKJcessor La Dame aiix Pcrlcs.” 

The plot,is after this manner— 

The hero is Jacques de Peuil, “ grand gargon 
de vingt-sept aus ” doseribed hy his friend M. 
Dumas us being enthusiastic, impulsive, gay, 
generous, iiidepcudoiit, chwer at his ait, and 
strong as a lion. Ills art is that of a mnnicien^ 
and his parentage is of a very doubtful cha¬ 
racter. “ Borne say his father is dead ; othci'S 
are clear that the individual 4 ^vas never known.” 
For the benefit of the ladies, wc must add that 
Jacques had large blue eyes, fair hair, and a 
pale complexion. 

M. Dianas, for the author introduces him¬ 
self in his own person into his own novel, and 
surely no one has a better right there, finds 
this Adonis in a considerable state of dis(]uie- 
tude. There was a rich and luxuriously 
beautiful widow, one Madame de Wine, who 
had the s\i^etest little feet that ever went pit-a- 
pat, or, “like little mice, stole in and out*’ be¬ 
neath, what Sir John Suckling ventures to call, 
a petticoat. Perhaps she was twenty-seven, 
hut she often looked no more than eighteen. 
Then she dressed so charmingly, and gave such 
capital dinners to Jacques and his friend M. 
Dumas, and .loved Jacques with all her 
generous soul, did all he told hei' to do, wor¬ 
shipped him m an ai'Hittef was so considerate 
to his task's, so tolerant—“Je nn suis ni 
olistaclc ni a son travail ni ses relations. Je 
sais ce que e’est qii’iiii artiste, de son age sur- 


tout.” When Jacques condescended to take 
Madame de Wine to the opera she ^as the 
belle of the house, and she received quantities 
of bouquets next day, which made Jacques 
testy and waspish. 

As a specimen of the conversation of the 
lovers, M. Dumas-gives the following. The 
lady says —■ 

** Vuu ought to be proud of being loved by a woman 
like me.” v 

** My dear child,*’ replied Jacques (for they spoke before 
me as though they hail bonn alouc), **tho man who is 
pro'id of l>eing loved by a pretty woman is a fool. 1 
wear all my vanity for myself and not for other people. If 
people look after mo in the street I hod rather it do for 
thn inusio T coinpaso, than for the dame who accompanies 
me; though for that matter I should prefer their not 
turning round and looking at me at ail. When a woman 
is so handsome as you are, she has but two things to. do. 
The one is to tutor herself to an utter oblivion of the fact, 
the other is to erort all hor cleverness to make other 
people pardon her that fact.” 

What a sulky sultan was M. do Fcuil! 

When M. Dum.os amved in Paris, Jacques 
had become tired of Madame de Wine, and de¬ 
sired M. Dumas to go and tcU her so, which 
that gentleman did. 

Let us ])ausc upon Count Vladimir, for he 
appeal's to he the popular portrait of a llus- 
siau according to the latest French fashion. 

** Who is this Vladimir ?'* asks M. Dumas of Jacques. 

** lie is the Russian whom you saw just now. Ail the 
Poles call tlieinsi'lves Stanislas, all tho Scotch McDo¬ 
nald, and all the Russians Vladimir: take that fact 
for granted unco for all. This Vladimir fancies himself 
sarcastic, he is really tiresome; ho believes himself subtle, 
he is really false; ho imagines himself a civilised man, ho 
is really a Russian: he deceives Iiimsclf by tho half in 
every thing. 

When I met Vladimir he was just what all Ruisians 
appear to bo at first sight, but what very few really are. 
They havo politeness, clevcrnes.s, olegauec, style, ^ow- 
ledge of society to as great, and |>orhapK to a greater ex¬ 
tent than ourselves ; but, after all, they are only salted 
with all this. Civilization has been rubbed into them, 
and the real natural barbarism comes out when the salted 
counterfeit is in contact with the sterling natural article. 
Then it is that you find the real nature of these educated 
llussiaus. Then it is you discover them to bo ignorant 
and barbarous, as a people who are just building them¬ 
selves up into a nation, and corrupt and dangerous as the 
subjects of a falling empire.” 

After this, it will of course be understood 
that Vladimir is a spy, and the villain of the 
novel. 

Now for the duchess, the actual Dame avjsc 
Perles, 

Tho duchess is, of course, grande dame. The 
duke, her husband, is a poor wretch, utterly 
corrupt in body and in soul; with no other 
assion than the love of play, and with no oljter 
ope of retrieving his losses tlian that his wife 
may produce him an heir ; for his uncle “ dix 
fois millionaire,” loved him not, and had made 
it a condition of lus succession that he should 
have a child upon whom his millions might be 
settled. How beautiful the duchess was M. 
Dumas tells at too great length for us to tran- 
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scribe or translate. Moreover, it will answer a 
great dca’l better for each male reader to ima¬ 
gine a very be;^utlful woman in his own pecu¬ 
liar style. She was a coquette to the end of her 
finger-nails, us the French say; and she was 
the heroine of a hundn^d anecdotes. She had 
induced a German baron, act her simple rts- 
quest, to urge Iiis horse to an impossible leap 
at a ten-foot wall, accepting his conditions, that 
if he were killiHl she should go to his fhneral; 
if only wounded, she should nurse him, Tlie 
discreet baron broke his arm, and the duchess 
kept her word, nursed him for throe weeks, and 
naively answered the remonstrance of her 
friends by the simple remark, “ lor8(}u’on a 
perdu un pari, il faut lo pay<T.” 

“ Mais,” remarks the author, ‘‘rien ne 
prouve qu’elle ait 6t6 la maitresse du baron.” 

It is very pointedly intimated, however, that 
the duchess had already hud a lover wh^ died 
in Russia. Vladimir had been the go-between 
who had lent his own passport, and had re¬ 
mained secluded for many months, that tlie 
personation might not he discovered. The 
duchess still pays Vlademir by patronage and 
constant loans. Upon the last occasion that 
thisnum<d(;ss lover hacVlanced with the duchess, 
she wns pleased with the music of the waltz. 
Her jiartner sent it her the next morning, and 
the name of Jacques de Feuil was on the title- 
page as the composer. Tliis fact seems to have 
sunk into the duchess’s mind, and she begs 
Vladimir to introduce her to Jacques. Vladi¬ 
mir was nothing loth, for he hod some designs 
upon Madame de Wine. The duchess and 
the “ Artiste ” meet ia Vladimir*s room$ at 
breakfast. 

The duchess falls desperately in love with 
Jacques, and the interest of the story lies en¬ 
tirely in the change of diameter her love pro¬ 
ducer. A hundred instances of devotion and 
child-like fondness ore told in language that 
makes us wish the circumstances were such 
that we could better sympathise and admire. 
Jacques is M. Dumas’ idea of a man of infi¬ 
nite probity and dignity : in the English point 
of view he is an irreclaimable snob. No sooner 
is he thoroughly convinced of the duchess’s 
passion, than he becomes furiously exigeant. 
He is ashamed of his m6tier of music master; 
he holds her fiercely to her lightest promise, 
although sickness, scandal, or even force pre¬ 
vented its fulfilment; and she, poor duchess, 


does the behests of her imperious artiste in full 
risk of the world's contumely, in sacrifice of 
every relic of earlier love, and sfrit^ling 
towards him in captivity, in disease, and even 
in death. 

The duchess becomes enceinte. The duke 
carries her away by force—.we are not very 
clearly tqld why—and Jacques fo]]ou>« her. 
The duke only wanted a son, and it might 
have appeared probable that it was the same 
to him whetlwr the son was born in Paris or in 
Austria. But poor Annette is carried off to 
Austria. Jacques frctsmnd fumes, believes ho 
is being made ridiculous, that ultimate ifiisfor- 
time to a Frenchman, and at last, .at her 
earnest entreaty, gives Her six months, within 
which she must manage to return to him. Poor, 
devoted Annette! She writtis him a letter, 
which reaches him in full “ oi*gic,” and which 
is pleasantly swallowed, before he can imd it, 
by one of the ladies present. Annette having 
given birth to a son, the duke, who has now no 
further views upon her, gives her her liberty. 
The six months are nearly expired, and well 
she knows how sternly Jacques will require 
tlie fulfilment of her engagement. She sets 
forth from her Austrian prison, through the 
snows of winter, to rejoin nor artiste, and she 
arriv(!s paralysed and dying. No organ of 
vibility except her beautiful eyes will obey her 
volition when they meet; but “ses grands 
yeux, oil perl^reut deux larmes , brillantes,” 
closed ill death; and Jacques—went to Italy 
and wrote a capital opera. 

Such is the new French novel, which Paris 
dcclar(» to be charming, and which will doubt¬ 
less be dramatized with enormous success. As 
a moving talc of woman’s devotion, it is im¬ 
possible to speak lightly of it. Although its 
morality is abominable, we have perhaps no 
great right, in the face of some of our recent 
English productions of the Home genre, to charge 
this as a special vice of Fniiich literature; but 
that any popular writer can draw a chaiRcter 
like this Jacques de Feuil, with his hands in 
his trowsers* pockets, and his cigar in his 
mouth, acting, throilgh three volumes, a part of 
besotted selfishness, grovelling suspicion, and 
vulgar vanity; and cun uphold him all through 
as a man of talent and a gentleman, gives us 
much to meditate upon as to what is under¬ 
stood by these words among modem French¬ 
men. 


Maclame de Lmguemlle, NouveUee Etudee mr he Femmee ilhatree et la SociSiS du XVII, 

Steele. Par Victor Cousin. 1853. 

M. Victor Cousin, having resigned for a sea- the seventeenth century. Madame de Longue- 
son his philosophical writings, appears before ville, the sister of the great C0nd6, cette 
us as the champion of illustrious ladies of chdre et peuitente princesse” as (Madame de 
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fi^vignc called her), is the first with whom 
he wishes to make us intimately acquainted. 
He thei*efbi’c introduces us within the hitherto 
uncnteml walls of* the Convent dcs Carmelites 
dc la Hue St. Jacques, and gives us a short 
sketch of' the early history of a goodly com¬ 
pany of saints, who have sought refuge there 
li'orn ihc disappointment and cabajs of an 
outer world of sin and woe. It was among 
the sistei-s of the Convent des Caruieiites that 
Madame de Longueville's young ideas first 
developed themselves, and it was there that 
she returned to wcHijit^over brilliant talents 
expended in intrigue and wai*fare, and to end 
her life in penitence and sorrow. 

lie premier coavent des CarmiHites fut 6tab1i k Paris, 
an faubourg Saint-Jacquea, sous los auspices ct par la 
munificence dc cettc mai&on de IjongueTille od made¬ 
moiselle de Bourbon devait entrer. SSa mere, tnadamc la 
J^rincGSse, etait une dcs bienfaitriecs de I'institutioii 
naissantc; elle y avait uo appartement od souveut ello 
▼enait fairo de longues rctraites. De bonne heurc, elle y 
mena sa lille et y punctra sa jcune ame dos principes et 
d&i habitudes de la dorotion du temps. Mademoiselle de 
Bourlion grandit k Tombre du saint monast. re; elle y Tit 
r^gner la rertu, la lMmt6, la Concorde, la paix, le silence; 
on I'y aimait ct on I’y appcloit. 11 est done iiaturul qu’a 
la premiere vue des tcmp'>tC8 qul menai(,'aieut tonics les 
grandeurs dc la torre, et qni frappaient les roeinbres los 
plus iilustres do sa famlllo, elle ait song6 d preretiir sa 
destinoe ct chercho un abri sous rhuinble et tranquille 
toit do ses olieres Carmelites. Elle y arait de dunces el 
nobles amitids qu’olle n'abnndonna jamaist Nous posso- 
dons d’ollo une tbule de lettros adressdos k des Carmelites 
du courciit de la roe Saint-Jacques, a toutes los /^poques 
de sa Tic, av{fnt, pendant et apr^ la Eroiide; ello^ goat 
^critos, on le serit, k des personnes qui ont toute sa con- 
hance ct touto son nmo, inais on ignore qnelles sont cos 
porsonnes. KHe los appoilc tantrit la mere prieuro, 
tantdt la mere sous-priourc, la soenr Martho, la smur 
Anne-Marie, la mere Marie-Madoloine, la more Agnus, 
etc. On Toiidrait percer les Toil(*s qui couTrent les noms 
de famille de toutes ccs rcligieuses. On se donto bien 
queles amies dc mademoiselle do Bourbon et de inadame 
de Longtioville ne peuvent avoir et6 des CT6aturc8 tuI- 
gairos: ct comme on suit qne oicn des femmes de la 
premiere quality et da plus noble cccur trouverent un 
refuge aux Carmblitcs, cotnme le nom dc la scour Louise 
de la Miscricorde cst devenu le symbole populaire de 
raniourddsiutcresse et malhcurcux, une curiosite un peu 
profane mais bien naturello nous porte k rccherrher 
qucllos out et^ dans le monde ces religieuses si dtercs k 
la scenr du grand Condd. 

Madame de Longuevillc; when as yet Made¬ 
moiselle dc Bourbon, was an habitu^ of the 
Hotel de Rambouiliet, famed for the reunions 
of the Blues of tlmt period, whose gradual de¬ 
generation into pedantry and affectation drew 
from the pen of Moli^re, the indefkti^ble ad¬ 
vocate of simplicity and tnith, his third piece, 
Les Pr^cieuses Ridicules,” in 1659, and his 
last hut one, “ Les Femmes Savantes,” in 1672. 

Kn effet, quelle id4c se pr4sento k I’csprit d^ qu on 
patic de rhotul de Rambouiliet ? Celle d’une rdunion 
cliokte od Ton cdltivo la plus exqnise politesse, mais od 
8 introduit peu k peu et finit par dominer; le genre prd- 
cieu*. 

Et qu*6tait-ce quo lo genre pr^ieuz ? 

C'6tait d'abord tout simpleinent ce qu*on appellerait 


aujourd'bui Ic (i^nrc distingud. La distinction, voiU ce 
qu'un reclicrchait par-dessus tout k I'hdtcl de R^nbouilict: 
quicuuque la possedait ou y aspirait, dopuis les princes ct 
les princesses du sang jusqu’aux gens de lettrcs de la for¬ 
tune la plus humble, Itait bien re^u, attire, retenu dan> 
I'aimable et illustre compagnio. 

Mais que faut-il ontondre par la distinction ? On no 
la peut d^finir d’une manture absolue. Chaqoe siwle se 
fait un iddal de distinction k son usage. Dcui choses 
pourtant y entreut presque tunjoun^ deux choses en ap- 
parcuce contraires, qui ne s’allient que dans les natures 
d’dlite, hfureusoment caltivees: une certaino Elevation 
dans 1(« idues ct dans los sentiments, avec uno extreme 
simpliritu dans les mahi^res ct dans le langage. Je 
Bupp^ qu*& Ath( nos, chez Aspasie; Pcricl^, Anaxagoro, 
Pliidias, parlaient d'art, dc philosophie, de politique sans 
plus d’eflort et de doclamation que dcs uuvriers et des 
inarchands n’en auraient mis 4 s’entretenir de leurs occu¬ 
pations ordinaircs. Eocrate etait un modele a(%uinpli en 
CG genre, et lo Jianguet de Platon, ou Ton traite, apres 
sou|^r, des maticres les pins hautns daus le style le plus 
clmnnant mais le plus naturel, nous dunuo une idee par- 
fait de co qu’4tait alors lo ton do la hon compagnie, ect 
atticisino particulicr 4 Athenes, et qni muiuc 4 Athenes 
4eait le signo de la distinction. 11 en 6tait de memo 4 
Home chez les Seipions, oii un badinage aimablc se mulait 
sunvent aux propos los plus graves, un pen muins peut- 
etre aux soupers de Ciceron, quand Cesar n’y etait pas, le 
ina:tro de la maison n’etant pas un asscz grand seigneur 
pour itre toujours parfaitcinent simple, et Thommo 
nouveau, je nc dis pas le parvenu, surtout I'urateur ct 
rhomme dc lettrcs s’y faisant un peu trop sontir, alors 
nieme qu’il s’riror«;ait le plus d’imitur Platon. Cost cette 
urbanite romaiue,^ fillc un peu dogen^ree de ratticisiiio 
athuiiien, que riidtel de Rambouiliet rechcrebait ot qn'il 
coiitribua 4 ropandre. 

La grandeur otait cn quelqno sorte dans I'air dcs lo 
coinnicncenient du xvn* sitsde. La {mliti quedu gouverne- 
meiit etait grande, et de grands hommes nassaicut eii 
fonlo pemr laiH’omplir dans les couscils ct sur h« champs 
de bataillc. Uno s6ve puissante parconrait la soci^te 
fran^aisc. Partout dc grands de^scins, dans les lettrcs, 
dans les sciences, dans la pbilosopbxe. Descartes et Cor¬ 
neille s’avaiK^aient vers leur gloire future, pluitis de 
pensers hardis, sous le regard do Richelieu. Tout etait 
tourn6 4 la grandeur. T\)ut 6tmt rude, rnfme un peu 

E ossier, los esprits comme los coeurs. La force abondait; 

grace 6tait aliscnte. Dans cette vigueur excessive, ou 
ignorait cc que c etait que le bon gout. La politesse 
4tait ncccssairc pour eondnire le siccle 4 la perfection. 
L’hotel de Rambouiliet en tint particnlierement ccole. 

Corneille stands first on the list of the 
de k'ttres who graced the Hotel dc Ramboiiillol 
by their presence; and it was there that he held 
frequent and interesting classical conversations 
with Balzac. It was there that the “ Cid” was 
first enthusiastically received, a piece in such 
perfect harmony with the idt^as of the times, 
where even the occasional blemishes which ap¬ 
pear in the ciiaracter of the noble and pathetic 
Chim^nc serve but to render her a more per¬ 
fect ideal of thefemmee Uluetres of the age. 
It was there, too, that, in 1643, he first read 
“Polyeucte,” his chej~d'asitvre. Voiture, al¬ 
though now forgotten, held a prominent place 
among his contemporaries, and seems to hold 
a still more exolt^ position in M. Cousin’s 
good opinion. 

^ Mais Yoiture n'a pas sealement une fieieilit^ plcine 
d'agr^ment; il me semble que, dans ses pieces un pou 
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de ^ileaiii qui, mins sa letire ik Perrault, fait I’eloge do 
Yoitnro et particalierenicnt de ses Pour ma 

part, je lee pr^fere a toutes celles qui ont para avant 
1648, anu4o de la inort de Yuiture ct de la fin ou du 
moins de la decadence de I'hdtel do Kambouillet, bieu 
entendu en exceptant ies 6l6giee de Corneille, aujourd'hui 
trop oubUd(», et dont qnelques-uncs, ont des passages qui 
le peuTent disputer aux plus touchants do ses tragedies. 

Je prie qu'on Teuille bicn lire Teldgie a une^cuquette 

S |ue Yoiture appolle Belise. N’y a-t>il done ni dleration 
orce dana los vers suivants; 

** Cette unique beaut6 dont Tons i tes orn^ 

N’aura jamais pouvoir sur uiic aino bicn n6o; 

Votre empire est trop rude et ne sauroit durer; 

Ou, s’il s’en trouve encor qui puissent Tendurcr.** 

Wc then have* several other quotations from 
the pen of Yoiture. 

II faut lo reconnaitrc, pour otro juste arec Yoiture: il 
est le cr6ateur d’unc littdrature particuliire, lalittcrature 
de socidte, s‘il est permts de s’c^iimer ainsi; il a excclld 
dans la podsie, badine ct Idg^re, dans lo genre des petits 
▼ers, ou depuis il a eu tant d'6coliers insipides, quo Yot- 
taire a portu jusqu’a la grandeur, ct qui est la meilleure 
partie, le titre le plus vrai dc sa gloire poctique. Yoiture 
a dtd, fort eii petit, le Yoltairc de I’lidtel de Kambouillet. 

Chapciain, Pelisson, Mdlles. Scud6n, Go- 
denti, are all mentioned as literary associates of 
Mdlle. de Bourbon. M. Cousin next intro¬ 
duces us to Mdlle. de Bourbon’s amies de jeu* 
nessff, and describes how they spent their life at 
Chantilly, Rucl, Liancoiirt, and Labaire, in the 
society of le Due d*Enghicn, Coligny (killed 
in a duel with the Due de Guise), le Due de 
Chatilion, one of the heroes of Sens, Lowat, 
killed at the siege of Dunkerque, &c. These 
were the illustrious personages wti see passing 
their lives, as a prelude to their future glory in 
the realms of poetry, of beauty, and of gal¬ 
lantry, at Chantilly; and we follow them, 
through the medium of M. Cousin’s pages, to 
varied and dissimilar destinit». We sec Conde 
sighing at the feet of Mdlle. de Vigeau, and then, 
having renounced love for ambition, we follow 
him through some of his most celebrated cam¬ 
paigns. 

Depuis quelquo temps, il est presque re^n dc parler de 
Conde comme d’un jeuuo hdrcM qui doit tous ses succos a 
Tascendant d*nn irresistible courage. Prenons garde de 
faire an paladin du moyen age, ou un brillant grenadier 
comme tel ou tel inardcbal de I'Empire, d*un capitaine de 
la famille d'Alexandro, de Cdsar ct de Napoldon. Sans 
douto Cond4 avmt re^ii comme eux le gdnic de la Kuerre, et, 
ainsi qu*Alexandre, il cxcellait surtout dans rexecution et 
payait avec ardeur do sa personne; mus il semble que 
I'ficlat de sa bravoure ait mis une voile sur la grandeur 
et roriginalitd de ses conceptions, comme son extreme 
Jennesse d Kocroy a fait oublier que depuis bien dos 
annies U dtodiait la guerre avec passion et avait d^ji fait 
trois campagnes sous les maitres les plus renommds. Si 
c’dtait ici le lieu, et si j'osais.braver le ridicule de m'^riger 
en militairc, j'aimerais d comparer les campagnes de 
Condd en flanthe et snr lo Rhin avec celles du gdndral 
Bonaparte en Ttalie. Elies ont d'admirables rapports: 
la jeunesse des d^ 'gdndranz, celle de leurs principaux 
lieutenants, la gran£ar politique des rdsultats, la nou- 


veautd des maiKsuvres, lo mime coup d*(Bil straidglquo, 
les mimes calculs servis par la qiime audace, par la 
meine activity, par la mime opinidtret^. C*est d^^or 
fart dc la guorro que do mesurer les succes militaires sur 
la quantity des combattants, car a ce^mpte Tamerlan 
et Ccngis-Kltfp seraient les doux pWwrauds capitaines 
du moude. Le gimdral do f amide dTtmie n*a gudie eu, 
ainsi quo Condd, plus de vingt d viiigt-cinq m“ 

oscrais dire, 


insi quo Condd, plus de vingt d viiigt-cinq mille liommes 
n ligno dans ses plus granctes bataillla. J’o 


en 

d riibnueurido Condd, qu’il n toujours eu devantf lui les 
mcilleurcs troupes ct les incilleures gditdrauz de son temps, 
entre autres Mcr^, Ic premier capitaine de I'Allemagne 
an XVII* sieclo. Une fois il n‘eut dons sa main qu'uno 
ormde coinpos6e5ie diiferentos nations, dont les jalousies 
et mcme les ddfections trahirent ses plus grands dessdns. 
Une autre fois, il commandMt d des troupes fatigudes et 
ddcouragecs, dont toutc la force dtait dans sa seme per- 
soune. Et puis, cc qui est u mes yeux Ic signe le plus 
certain du grand hommo, il a fondd une ^ole immense: 
il a laissd d la France non pas seulemcnt un grand 
nombre de marechaux sachant tres-bicn leur metier, 
mais do grands gendraux formds d ses lo<;ons, dressds de 
BOS mains, et qui, loin do lui ot apres lui, ont gagnd des 
bataillcs. Ou lui doit uno grande partie de Tureiine, 
qui, cn lo voyant I 4 pr d Frilxmrg et d Nortiingon, ajouta 
do plus en plus I'activitc ct faudace u ses autres quality. 
On lut doit liuxombourg ct Conti. On lui cn doit beau- 
coup d'antres, dgaux ou siipdrieurs a ceux-ld, et qui don- 
naient les plus haiitcs esndranccs trop tot moissoundes, 
eutre autr^ Laval, la Moussayo ct Chatilion. Joignex 
d tout cola CGttc magnaniinitd de fhomne bieu nd et bten 
didve qui, au lieu de s'attribucr d lui seul fliunneur du 
succ's, le rJpand sur tous ceux qui out bicn servi, et se 
complait d cdlebror Gassion et Sirot Mres Bneroy, 
Turenoe aprds Fribourg et Nortlingeu, et Chatilion aprds 
Lons. 

• 

Wc track Madame de Longneville, under the 
influence of La Rochefoucauld, entering into 
|}olitic£i, and becoming one of the‘chief actors 
in the h'rondc, ^iliinging at last even the great 
Conde himself into the miseries of a civil war. 
And thus, leaving her on the threshold of in¬ 
trigue, ends the nrst part of Marlame tie Lon- 
guevillc’s Memoirs. 

"Wonderful woman!” exclaims a more 
amusing biographej of the Duchess than M. 
Cousin can ever hope to be " who had the ge¬ 
nius to govern the politics of an empin;, and uie 
care to make her peace with God; thus saving 
herself upon the same plank from Enfcr and 
from Ennui”—an expmssion so very French, 
that we cannot resist the temptation to quote it. 

M. Cousin’s book does not bring to light 
any very novel facts: it is but a compilation 
from different works published at the time, if 
we except tliat nortion of it which refers to the 
Carmelites. Tliore are venr many books de¬ 
tailing the oft-told history of the Fronde which 
have pleased us better: there is a prosy heavi¬ 
ness about the volume, indicating that narra¬ 
tion is not the author's forte, must, how¬ 
ever, commend the research which he seems to 
have made; though the very palpable indi¬ 
cations of so much labour, coupled with the 
heaviness of M. Cousin’s style, render the work 
little likely to receive much &vour from the 
general re^er. 
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Las Dmi'X en ExiU Far Henry Heine. Bruxelles et Lcipsig. 


Ar.THoboH this is but a pamphlet in size, it 
deserves more than a passing notice. First and 
foremost wc owe our readers an explanation 
how it. happens that a work wSdttcn in the 
French lan^iage is classed among our Reviews 
of German literature. ' 

The German poet, Henry Heine, has for 
many years past been struck witli paralysis. 
His limbs, his body, his features, even to his 
very eyelids, are lame, and to all purposes 
like those of a dead man. Indeed it may be 
said that life only lingers in the brain and 
tongue—the man is a mere corpse: the poet 
alone survives. An exile from his country for 
njuny long years past, and for many years past, 
too, a captive to illness in the back-room of a 
small aiMrtimnt in the Faubourg Poissiniere at 
Paris, the port, whose early flights of fancy 
created a new era in German lyrics—and, one 
might almost say, in German politics and reli¬ 
gion—has still been active; and if not his best, 
at least his most pungent books ^ave issued 
from that living head attachinl to a dead body, 
which keeps its long vigils in the heart of the 
Babel of France, His best poems—the very 
colleclion which produced so profound a sensa¬ 
tion about two years ago—were of course not 
written, but dictated by the jioet. When he 
composed the book which forms the subject of 
tlie present notice he had no German friend 
at hand, and the work was therefore dictated 
to, and written down by, a French amanuensis. 
Hence the inadmissible Fredch style which im¬ 
pairs, though it cannot paralyse, Heine's ad¬ 
mirable manner. The book appeared first in 
the “ Revue dcs Deux Mondcs,” and cut a 
strange figure in those classic pages. The 
Fren^ puulic did not know what to make of 
it; but the Germans approjprtatcd it at once, 
and spread it, in many translations, through 
the length and breadth of their country. 
The feet is, tlie “ Exiled Gods” have no affi¬ 
nity” to ^nch literature beyond the acci¬ 
dent of language: the book is thoroughly Ger¬ 
man;^ and, what is more, thoroughly Heinishi 
it treats German legends and myths in that 
cosy and graceful manner which charmed the 
world in the “ Reiscbilder” and the “ Salon.” 
In spite of age, disease, and the trammels of a 
foreign language, and one diametrically op¬ 
posed to German thought and form of thought, 
It requires but the perusal of a couple ofpages to 
recognise the author who caused all Germany 


to sliout with laughter at the mention of Got¬ 
tingen, the town m which “ the cattle predo¬ 
minate by fer,” and which ** makes a vci^ 
leasant impression on those who turn their 
acks on it.^’ Heine was at college at Got¬ 
tingen, and his student life must have made a 
profound impression upon him, for he reverts to 
It on evciy conceivable occasion. Thus, for 
instance, he commences the Exiled Gods ” 
with an anecdote of his college chum, Henry Kitz- 
ler, and an allusion to the memorable night of 
the dlst December 1820, when Doris, the 
beadle, got such an awful thrashing, and eighty- 
five duels were contracted betweem the hostile 
parties of the “ Burschcnschafl ” and the 
“ Landsmanschafl.” As usual with Heine’s 
exordiums, a large number of blasphemous 
inuendoes are inteimixcd with his stories of 
Gottingen life; but when this froth and lefiisc 
of his mind is cleared away, he insensibly 
glides into the midst of liis nnil subject-matter; 
and the author, who but an instant before 
shocked us by bis scepticism, is suddenly found 
to entertain his readers witli dreamy tales 
and legends, shewing, or tending to sliew, the 
intimate connection between the popular suj»er- 
stitions of Germany and the gods of Hellenic 
and Roman antiquity. The gods of old, con¬ 
quered by Christianity, and driven out of their 
temples, sought refuge in dense forests and 
ruins of ancient buildings, and a few of them 
follow some trade or profession, the better to 
hide themselves from the eyes of their priestly 
conquerors. We make no excuse for extract¬ 
ing one or two of the legends. 

The hero of the adventure is usnolljr a German cavt- 
lier, one young and inexperienced, wliom the demons 
attract and entice into thrir snares. The scene is in 
Italy. Some line morning ho strolls through the forest: 
his thoughts are of his native voods, and Uie fair-haired 

E 'rl he left behind him. All of a sudden a statue meets 
s eye, and he stands speechless with astonishment. Gw 
it bo the Goddess of Beauty ? He is face to face with 
her, and his young barbarous heart feds the magic of the 
charms of the antique. His eyes have never dwelt on 
such forms. Beneath that marble dwells a life more 
ardent than that which blushes in the cheeks of the 
maids of his native land. Those white, stony eyes dart 
glances at him, so voluptuous and so Iwauishingly sad 
that his heart groans with its weight of love and pkiy, 
of pity and love. Ever since that day he haunts the 
forests and the ruins; he shuns the drinking-bouts and 
the games of chivalry. And then, all of a sudden, one 
morning he comos buck from one of his noctomal expe¬ 
ditions with his face pale and his features convulsed with 
horror and despair. He dons his armour, laddlei his 
horse, and is never heard of afterwards. 
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What can have happened to him? On that erenioff, ^ aav three monks, with their hoods drawn orer their faces, 
they say, he went as usual to the ruins on the hill. The and evidently in great haste to be ferried over. Still they 
sun was down; darkntos veiled the spot where daily he did not want his services: they asked him for the loan of 
contemplated the statue of the beautiful goddess. It was his boat, and promised to bring it vack in a few hours, 
not there. Wandering about in search of it, he found Ue granted tlieir request, as well ne might, considering 
himself near a villa which he had not before seen in that they wore thfeo to one; and having seen them olf, he ro' 
part of the forest. As he stood gazing and wondering, turned to h&'hut, wliere be soon fell fast gslMp ^aiii. 


vorlets, bearing torches, sallied forth, and asked him to 
pass the nigh( in the house. In a large saloon he met a 
woMn^hoso fikae and figure bore the most string re- 
thetjbeautifiu statue of Us secret Joveca^ho 
was the more striking from the snoW'^roite 



A few hours afterwards lie-wos again roused by tlio re¬ 
turn of the nionlft, one of wliom^ g§ve him a piece of 
money, and tlio three departed in great haste. Tlio 
young maft went to examine liis boat, which ho found 
all safe in its proper place; and he shook himself with 


dress and tho pallid face of the strange lady. "Tlio cava- great violence, as men do in winter when their limbs aro 


Iter saluted her with much coustesy, and she looked at 
him for a long time with silent gravity. She then asked 
whether he was hungry. Now, tliough the cavalier's 
heart beat high, be felt, nevertheless, that he had a truly 
Teuton stomach, and the walk having sharpened his ap¬ 
petite, he said ho should be very happy, &c. Then the 
lady took his hand in a friendly way, and conducted him 
through vast and sounding halls, spleudid, and yet in* 


getting numbed. lu fact he was shivering, though not, 
indeed, from the cold of tlie night. A curious sensation 
of chilliness pervaded him ever since the monk had giroii 
him that piece of money: the monk's hand wa^ as cold 
as ice. He recollected this advonture for a long time; 
but youth is forgetful after all, and the fislierinan had all 
but forgotton the event of that night, when, in tho fol¬ 
lowing year, in the samo night of autumn, the samo 


cxpressibly desolate. The cand.-labras threw a palish, monks knocked at his window, and asked for and obtained 


bluish light on tho walls and the pain|ings which orna¬ 
mented tliem, such os the loves of Paris and Helen, of 
Diana and Endyi^on, of Calypso and Ulysses. Large 
fantastic flowers trembled with weird movements in mar¬ 
ble vases; tho perfume they exhaled was akin to the 
charnel-housc, aud troubled the senses^ And the wind 
groaned in the chimneys as the death-rattle in the throat 


the loan of his boat. On their return a piece of money 
was again handed to him, and again the young man's 
limbs shook and his heart stood still within him at tho 
touch of that icy hand. And the same event and the 
same sensations occurred regularly every year in tho 
course of that same night. 

When the seventh year came round the fisherman felt 


of a dying man. In tho dining-room the lady seated tho strongest desire to unravel the mystery. Ue was re- 
herself opposite the cavalier, to whom she handed a va- solved to satisfy liis curiosity at any price. Ho placed a 
ricty of choice dishes. But salt was wanting, and the heap of nets at tho bottom of tho bunt to serve him as a 
honest Teuton asked for it. When he asked for it the hiding-place. The mysterious travellers arriv^ at the 
features of his fair hostess contracted almost to ugliness; usual hour, and the fisherman succeeded in gaining the 
and when the salt was, at his repeated request, placed hollow he had left under tho nets. The voyage was very 


upon the table, the servants tromuled and ^ook so that 
they overturned the salt-cellars. Tho young hero was 
terrified; but the wine he dnmk, in I'eutou measure, 
warmed bis heart and re-animatcd his courage. He be¬ 
came confidential and oven jolly; and when the fair lady 
asked him, ** Dcmt thou know what it is to love T* ho re¬ 
sponded to the query with burning kisses. Drunk with 


short, which astonished him much, for it iiBu.*illy took 
him above ant hour to row to the opposite bank of the 
lake. His astonishment incroasod when, on that bauk, 
whero he know every inch of the ground, he saw a 
meadow which ho bad never seen before^ and which was 
surrounded by trees of a thorough exotic aspect. Count¬ 
less lamps were sus|>eiided from their brunches; vases 


love, and perhaps with wine, the brave went to sleep on the with burning frankincense stood on marble pedestals, and, 
bosom of tho fair. Confus^, feverish, delirious dreams besides, the moon shono so bright that the young man 
troubled his rest. He saw his old grandmother, sitting could see tho people who crowded that place as plainly as 


in a large arm-chair in the old house at homo, muttering 
her prayers. And then there were enormous bats with 
torches in their claim, shouting with laughter, and flying 
round aud round him; and when he looked hard at those 
anomalous animals, he thought be recognised iu them 
the features of the servants who waited at supper. And 
lastly, he dreamed that his fair hostess was suddenly 
transformed into a nasty, crawling monster, and that, 
assailtKl by her, and, strictly speaking, in self-defence, he 


if it had been the noun of day. There were iu that spot 
many hundreds of young men and women, all of them of 
great beauty, though their faces were as white as marble. 
They wore dresseil in short white tunics, and looked very 
much liko walking stathes. The women hod wreaths on 
their heads, an<f their hair, dressed in tlio shape of 
crowns, fell in brilliant waves on their white shoulders. 
Both men and women, waving gilt staves wreathed with 
vine leaves, rushed forward to welcoino the new comers. 


cut off her head. He awoke late in the morning, not in One of those, divesting liimself of hood aud frock, stood 
the bcautifnl villa where he believed he had passed the forth as a gentleman of grotfi;que dimeusions, whose face, 
night, but in tho midst of the ruins which bo had been iu liideously hibiseous aud lascivious, grinned between two 
the habit of haunting; and he saw, with terror, that the point^, upstanding cers, which bore a strong resem- 
beautifiil statue he loved so much had fallen firom its bhince to tfie ears of a goat. 

and that its head, broken by the fall, lay at hi. ^ recognised the sen- 

-1, ^ , 1 . 1 « 1 • • .J. • tlciiiaii, and we need not thoi*cfore, eWe them 

The next legend is by fer less guilty ninl Heine’s discription of his neSi 


Her man. 


gloomy, and bo it ought to Ijo, tor its hero » a _ 

” ' 1 . ® The second monk, too, doffed his frock, and appeared 

goa. ^ mailt whose enormous obesity caused the 

There are large lakes in the Tyrol; their banks are women to laugh, and laughingly they placM a wreath of 
forest-clad, and the trees, piercing roe clouds, are reflected ruses on his bald head. Ine faces of the two monks were 
in |ji6 calm blue waters. Weird sounds issue from tho marble wliite, as those of the otlicr jiersonages, and tho 
lakes and the Wbrests—sounds which cause the lonely same whilnncss sliuiie from the face of the Uiird monk, 
traveller to start and to tremble as he passes through when, with a sly smile, lie raised his hood. >Vhen he 
those mysterious n^iong. On the banks of one of tliese had undone the ugly rope which girded his loins, and 
lak(» stood the hut of a youth who gained his livelihood when, with a movement akin to disgust, he had flung off 

by fishing, and who occasionally ferried tho wayfarers his holy and dirty coat.he stood forth dressed in 

across the lake. One night, in autumn, ho was roused hy a tunic sparkling witli diamonds, a handsome youth of 
a tap at his window. He got up; and on leaving tlie bouse exquisite form, though of feminine aspect. The women, 
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mad with enthusiasm, snrronnded and nearly Btided him, 

with their caresses. They put a crown on his head and' 

flung a leopard's skin orer his shoulders. 

« 

The rest of the narrative is taken np with a 
brilliant description of a iete of Dionysos. 
We haVQ only room for the conclusion 

These, then, arc thp gentle spectres that liave left their 
gruTCS {uid the mouldering ruins of their temples to cele¬ 
brate once more tiio sacred mysteries of the culiu$ of 
pleasure. Yes, it is a posthumous orgy: the saucy ghosts 
would again dance and sing to celebrate the adTcnt of the 
son of Semele.Again they ^ould dance the 

S ulka of paganism; the dances of old, those laughing 
ances which they danced without hypocritical petticoats, 
without tlie control of a geoMarmes of public rirtue, and 
in which they flung themselTCS headforemost into the 
divine intoiicadon, tlie dishevelled, agonising, frantic 
whirl of Evoe Bifcche / 

Alas! the poor IVrolcse boatman knew nothing what¬ 
ever of mytlidogy: his classical education had been sadly 
neglected, and lie trembled with fear when he saw the 
beautiful hero surrounded by his strangc-looking dis¬ 
ciples, anil seated on his golden car. lie trembled at the 
sight of the indecent gestures and the outrageous move¬ 
ments of the llacciiautes. Fauns, and Satyrs, whose 
cloven feet and horns reminded him stro^Iy of a portrait 
he bad at one time seen of the devil. The whole of this 
pale assembly appeared to him to be a congress of vam- 
pyres and demons, met together to imagine die ruin of all 
gi>od Christians. Uis stupor increased when lie saw the 
Meuades in their impossible posture, and the Corybants 
wounding themselves with knives and courting pleasures 
even in pain. The sounds of the music, sweet and de¬ 
sponding, made bis heart bum within him; and in order 
to escape, as he thought, from the throe&of eternal ftre, 
he ran to his boat and crouched down under the nets. 
Shortly after, the monies returned to tLeboat, gained tiie 
opposite shore, and the youth, cleverly contriving to slip 
out on landing, met them at tlie door of lus hut, and re¬ 
ceived, as usu^, a piece of money front the icy hand of 
the principal pfMKmage. 

* • * • • 
lie thought it his duty to denounce this mysterious 
adventuro to the ecclesiastical tribunals. Ilio prior of a 
convent of Franciscans in that ncighltourhood was greatly 
considered as the president of one of those tribuuids, and 
be was moreover famous as a most learned eiorcisor. Tlie 
Gsiicrman resolved at once to (ubmit his story to this 
holy man. He gained the convent, and knelt down at 
the feet of his reverence, who, frockod and hooded, sat 
immoveable in his large carv^ arm-cliair. When the 
youth had finished his terrible story, the (H^lesiostical 
ludge raised his head; the movement caused his hood to 
fall back, and tlie wretched fisherman beheld with horror 
the principal of three monks whom be just now bad 
been accusing. His reverence^ smiled, and said, with 
aiuch unction— 

** Beloved son! we are fully inclined to believe that 
fou passed last night in company with the pagan god 
Bacchus, 'l^our fantastic vision proves thus much. We 
ivill not, for many reasons, spe^ ill of this god; still 
men are variously gifted, and many are caiio^ though 
few are elected. 8(.mo men there are who can stand up 
igainst a dozen bottles. 1 humbly and thankfully con¬ 
fess that 1 am one of them. But there are likewise in-’ 
complete and weak natures that yield to a pint, and it 
would appear unto me, beloved, that thou art one of 
them. We therefore counsel tliec to abstain from tho 
juice of the grape, and never again to bother the ecclesi¬ 
astical authorities with the muddy dreams of a tyro-sot. 
Wo also counsel thee to keep thine own counsel respecting 
this silly story, lest thou compollest the Holy Office to 
apply to thee, by the intervention of the secular arm, five- 
aud-tweuty lashes, full measure, f^or the present, be -1 


loved son, go in peace, and find thy way to the convent 
kitchen, wlmre the brother cellarer and the brother cook 
'.will gladden thy heart with lunch.” * 

Of course the brother cellarer and the 
brother cook are our two old friends, Pan and 
Silenus. The rest of the stories are of the 
same stamp. They ai*e all of them popular 
ti^^ons, ^^ely told, and 

Symholik der Menffmlichen Gestalt, 

JIandbuch zur* Menschenhenntniss, Von 

Carl Gustat Cauvs. Leipzig. 

Dn. Carus holds a high i-ank among those 
Germans whom, with the utmost respect, we 
designated as ‘‘ fantastic men of science.” He 
is a man of great and varied learning, an acute 
observer,anda thorough-going generaliser; but, 
he has also mlich original inventive power, and 
a happy knack of confounding the higher pro¬ 
blems of science with the essence and form of 
poetical inspiiution. In his present work—the 
symbolics of the human foi*m—he tmits of the 
outlines and the goneml projiortions of quan¬ 
tity and quality of the human form, as a whole, 
as well as, in parts. Throughout the book, 
which is both readable and instructive, he is at 
great |>ains to distinguish between the patho¬ 
gnomic proportions and tliose which were ongi- 
nully intended by nature; and the fact that Tie 
cannot—and indeed who can ?—in every ease 
establish such a distinction, is the weak point 
of the treatise, which, in all otlier respects, is 
fully worthy of the author's former works. 
His chapter ^^on constitutions and tempera¬ 
ments ” contains many striking and novel view's 
on a haeknied subject; and the chapter on 
predetermination ” might possibly be* read with 
advantage by our rofomung amateur jailoi's 
generally, and by tbe Biimingham tuagisU'atcs 
in particular. 


Qe^raclie mit Diimonen, Des Konigshtches 
■ -^weiter Bajid, Von Bettina von Ahmin 
Berlin. 

This is one of the unaccountable books whicJi 
it is impossible to review. Bad books by old- 
established authors—and by old-cstablish^ au¬ 
thors, too, of whom no one exactly knows why 
they are authors, and how tliey came to be 
established in any way—defy criticism, for the 
verdict of the literary judge is common-place, 
even before he has pronounced it; and as there 
are not even doubtful merits for him to attaqjc— 
as nothing is to be shown up where the matter 
docs, by Its own nature, stand in the most un¬ 
favourable light—all that is left for him to do is 
to let the author stand forth in all his or her 
iusigniBcance, and with all his or her con¬ 
temptible pretence, that most iU-favoured 
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distinction of the LegiiimUtu of classical ro- 
manqisipf 

Frau Yon Armin had never a vocation to put 
pen to paper. % A pert, plain prirl of Frankfort, 
of Jewish-Alsatian-Italian half-cnste, she gained 
her first laurels by being a hanger-oii and 
household-toady to the Frau Rath—Goethe’s 
mother—whom she talked at when present, and 
wrote at when absent. She did also, during 
that period of humble companionship, indite 
-.certain letters to Goethe, tlie aged minister; 
and |hese lettcra, considerably altered and am- 
plifim/wcrc afterwards published by her under 
the title of “ Goethe’s Corre^ondcncc with a 
Child—a colossal imtruth, for there are only 
about three or lour short notes from Goethe in 
the wholt! of the large octavo volume; and tite 
person to whoC these notes wei'e addressed was 
a very mature child of at least four-and-twenty. 
All the rest of the book coiitaineil the “ child’s ” 
correspondence T\ith Goethe; tliat is to say, a 
series of gossiping, and, in parts, indeeent let- 
tera, which Fraulein Bettiua addressed to the 
{n*eat poet, and in which, among other fine 
tilings, she recounted how she—the child— 

** When on a aultry aumtncr'a day 
She, little dr<»sed, in the forest lay”— 

then and there undressed and bathed in an 
open stream; and how, having thus bathed, 
she drank two bottles of Ilbinewine; and how, 
having got dnuik thercfitim, she went to sleep 
on the grass. While in another of these letters 
she raminds Goiitlie of a scone, which, accord¬ 
ing to her account, was transacted in the ganleu 
at Weimar, in the coui'so of a very cold night, 
and which—an indecent fiction though it be— 
would be too disgusting for publication, even 
to the liolc-and-conier publishers of Holywell 
Street and ClerkenwelL Strange to say, it 
was this very collection of lottcre which esta¬ 
blished Frau von Armin's literary fame; and 
this fame she subsequently increased and mul- 
plicd, by living on terms of the most out¬ 
rageous good fellowship with the literary cele¬ 
brities of her time, by talking “ slang,” on every 
conceivable occasion, and t>y manners which 
might possibly be considered free, even in the 
guard-room of a regiment of dragoons. A few 
years after the advent to the throne of the piv- 
sent king of Prussia, Frau von Armin, stung 
to emulation by the popularity of Eugene Sue’s 
“ Myst^res de Paris,” composed a book ou 
Berlin pauperism; and, mendacious in titles os 
of old, she called this production “ the King’s 
own •book,” or, “ Dies Bucli gehort dem 
Konig.” No authentic information has I’eached 
us 08 to what his Prussian Majesty said to the 
book, but rumour asserts that his comnieiifs 
Were by no means fiattering. And now, more 
than ten years after the publication of the 
** Kbnigsbuch,” Frau von Armin comes forwanl 


with her ‘^Conversations with Demons”—the 
second part of the “ Kbnigsbuch.” She dedi¬ 
cates it to “ the Spirit of Islam,” represented 
by the generous Abdul Medjid Khan, Empe¬ 
ror of the Osinanlis. The firat chapter, which 
is dated of the 4th April 1808, aqd which 
most probably was written at that remote pe¬ 
riod, contains an atheistical raligious lipmily; 
and the second chapter, under date of the 28th 
August of the same year, is an account of a 
converaation Frau von Armin had with the 
Chief Rabbi* of the Frankfort Jews on the 
subject of Jewish emancipation. The two in¬ 
terlocutors talk in set 'phrases, and ari^ veiy 
sentimental, us* the following extracts will 
prove:— 

“ How strange is it, that wo all qu«irrel for space on 
earth; yes, indeed, liow awful it is!—So cruel is tho 
thorny path on which humanity acquires its property of 
caro—and then tliey envy one another. From the lush¬ 
est to the lowest they are all Jealous of tho apple of lile. 
Down there is the hothouse, where its place is given to 
every little plant and vboro its name is kept to make up 
as fur as possible for the lost li<»me; and how tliero every 
thing in tranquil comfort, betwixt the noble neighbour¬ 
ing flowers, opeus chalices to tiic light and the gardener, 
wlieu the sun sets through the open windows, sheds 
plenty of evening dew, full of tikousand pearls over them, 
which refreshes them. Then 1 myself feel gloomy, and 
my heart feels heavy, I must despise myself that 1 want 
nothing of the oujuymcnts of life, then X am mado 
ashamed by the Jewish children, which so greedily drink 
in tiieir small potions of the fresh air which (jf an ev'eii- 
iug streams to then) over tho gables of their reeking 
homes, then am I ultended witli all tho splendours of lim 
as a jeer on my powerless will, then do J*ahjure tho 
world of fasiiion which is at so much trouble to count 
its ancestors that it may contemn tlic people and to tho 
spirit as to the eye, from high places they are all level— 
hills and valleys.” 

Our readers will sec at once that Non Sequitur 
is tlic inspiring genius of this poetic prose. 
Most characteristic, too, is the utter ubsence of 
full stops and seiiiifolons. The talk of un 
able-tonguea female making np for its want of 
sense witli an abundance of words, without any 
particular moaning to any one of tln^m. There 
arc demons, too, for a wonder! since they ara 
mentioned on the title page, and these de¬ 
mons hold converse swei.’t wilh the sleeping 
kingof Prussia. As foj* instance, Rex loquiter— 

*‘Thnu speaknit of an elevation of the people, of the 
abolition of tJie woes of huiuun life, of tho alwlition of 
war—with wliat power wilt thou conquer this field of 
eternal contonliuns V” * 

And the dt;mon answeml and spake— 

‘•Not with thy pillars of tho State, who cogitativcly 
put their Angers to their foreheads, in order to impose 
their limitation laws, at least for another short cen¬ 
tury, upon the necks of tho people; tlion seest it 
(qu? what) in the distance stumbling along, over the 
fruit of their unwisdom, which iu tho hour of its birth 
contained the worm. Wilt thou again rummage forth 
the antiquated, iu onlcr to place it more crooked Ktill be¬ 
fore tho growing spirit of liumanity, whicli uo longer, like 
idle children, amuses its fhnui with it, but which stamps 
with its feet upon the twice tom bottom of the law ? And 
because these accusers of tho people, still more enragcnl, 
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stand around thee, wilt thou therefore raise the lash over 
thy people ? If thou wouldest but imbibe the Genius of 
Rerolution, then indeed wouldst thou be the genius of 
the people, which establishes itself, and exhales laws 
which fructify the spirit.** 

Rtx —Tell roe, dost thou not intend loading me astray 
from the commandments of the church, from its dogmas 
and sacred' forms of religion, from the laws of ethics, 
and the tows which,God ^rnands at the hands of kings Y** 

To 'which the demon again maketif answer— 

** Not doctrines of ethics, nor kingly tows, and laws of 
Tcngcance found harmony between pricces and peoples. 
Dogmas and Canonlaw are educational institutions of 
sophists, humanly and diu^Hcally altematiug according 
to the system of armed tolWance and neutral preponde¬ 
rance. Chunk matters and school matters are abortions 
of the State, and both are themselves so vile in joint de¬ 
ceit, betraying reason, that they create the worse dishar¬ 
mony between God and man, the more a specnlatiye 
being is compelled to swallow of them. And those that 
are mim slaves cannot nourish the people’s desire for dvi- 
iizaiion, and the fire of its enthusiasm. But those mar¬ 
tyrs of narrow-minded rancour and strangling penal 
e^ts have in their horoscope a proud and glorious 
flight, and though the ann of your laws is long enough 
to reach their b^ies, you cannot touch and seize upon 
their minds. For their minds do not crawl in the dust 
with the creeping things under your feet; they stare at 
the ether from the first rising of their star, and their first 
breath is drawn into a capacious breast, tliirsting after 
liberty: their sensations arc most noble organs of revela¬ 
tion ; their sight is most intimate transficuration of vo¬ 
lition, their word, validity of all treaties, weir courage a 
fastness of hidden truthfulness, superior to ail the freaks 
of fate of those political quacks, full morbid perjury, 
and fevcribli treason of the dignity of princes and the 
happiness of nations.” 

• 

If our 'readers have thought our opening 
remarks harsh, they will not, wc are sure, repeat 
the same accusation after I'eading the extracts 
we have given. They are taken at random, 
and are of not more than an average nonsensi- 
cality. Kor, to do Frau von Annin justice, 
are the “ Conversutious with Demons ” woi'se 
In point of style, taste, aud sensc^^than any of 
her former writings. For it may be said of 
her, that from the first she attained the height 
of absurdity, and that she has not— in the course 
of a long, varied, and yet singularly uupro- 


ducUve literary career, shewn the slightest 
symptoms of an approach to commoi^ sense. 

Erinneruntjen eines mtetreichifthen Veteranen 
aus dem ifalidnigchen Kriege des Jahre 
1848 und 1849. 2 Vols. Stuttgart. 

These rcminiscenscs of the Italian Wars of 
1848 and 1849 arc from the pen of Field- 
Marshal Lieutenant Schonhals, a native of 
northem Germany, and for many jears past 
an officer in the,Austrian army. Surely no 
one is more competent to write on the subject 
of those wars than General Schonhals, who, 
from the commencement of hostilities to the 
battle of Novara, acted as chief of the military 
chancellery of Field-Marshal Radetzky, and 
the fiiture historian of the ^entful years, 
through which it has been oui^:>t to live, and 
the mighty sympathies and antipathies of which 
still act upon us to the exclusion of all tnily 
historical feeling, will find General Schbuhuls* 
work of the greatest value in all that conccnis 
the military operations of the two campaigns. 
As for the political views—wliich are freely 
expressed in the two volumes before us—we 
characterize and excuse them by saying that 
they are the views of an Austrian soldier. The 
same apology holds good for the violent and, 
ill many instances, outrageous language in 
which the gallant General indulges on the 
subject of the Italian national party. Whatever 
censure tliat conquered party may deserve, it is 
surely neither just nor generous in the con¬ 
querors to bestow it; and expressions such as 
“ A handful of ne*er do wills,” “ Infamous 
traitors,” “A pack of contemptible demar 
gogues,” would be stains upon any collection of 
memoirs, even if not applied to those whom 
the author met and conquered on the field of 
battle. The military autlior of the present day 
would be all the better for imitating the CDUf- 
toistie of ancient chivalry; nor should a military 
engineer forget that tlic dangers of recoils are 
not confined to the practice of gunnery. 
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OPINIONS I- 

OF THE PRESS. 


HORNING 
ABVKHTISRB. 

^ '* Thii pleasant, and. if 
ifflitly itM, iirofltablo Jm 
tTeapnt. luw for its fieii- 
man ascliolar.an obsorver, 
a satirist, and ahumonrint 
—a raro combination, j’et 
tho more delightful from 
its infrequency. True, that 
by a (‘erUin gravity groat 
blockliradfl jws for wise 
men, and immense fools, if 
they can eoutrol ilicir 
tongnoH. credit for 
capacity which tliey nover 
posaoiaHid; these clasaes, 
conscious of tlicir own de¬ 
ficiency, always shake the 
head and look wiso when 
thcycouicu}K>n such mas¬ 
ters of iMical fouco and 
laughing pnilosopliyasthe 
farete author of JUemoin 
of a fffortKtch. For in 
iKith this book, amidst its 
quips and cranks, oontmns 
niorcdictctic truths, uioro 
I'uiwlic bitings into tho 
iHdislied surface of nH*dicai 
iuiitibng, more ^tro* 
roioic, jdiysiologicM, aye, 

»nd iiliilosophicat tench' 

!ngs, than a score ol' pro- 
■tMsionnl* works. * • 

'Ve recommend those who 
would love a merry liour. 
t«> posscM themselves of 
tiu'so Memoin nf a 
HUmtachx and espoeiaily 
peruse the ‘ RuV'S for 
Hpccial Prootico in tho 
(lourt of Health,* which 
form an Appendix to this 
wise and menr mouitor.** 

f SUN. 

** This IsadroRihoctious 
iKiok, and will rank in tho 
catchy of those favourite 
hyegones — *' Tho Gold- 
Headed Cano," "Tlio Vel¬ 
vet Cushion,'' and " The 
Complaint of a Left- 
Itaiided Hembor of 
Society.** The i^cvanoes I 

‘ toh a stomach has to | 
jplalnofarovenwittily ' ■ " ■ 

. ^Id, and tlio mombers of tho modioal profeasioi) aro unsparinfdy 
' ntlu^Iy’d^t with. Fashionable doctors mid fMhionablo doo- 
trlnesareheldup to tho woll-desorved ridicule which they so 
richl^eriLanil deservo. IVe advise all lovers of Am, and all 
who nave dyspoptlo stmiuchs. to tske one dose of humour from 
l‘ds work fit w worth llvo hundred foes paid to au HJ).** 

SPECTATOR. 

"Asclentiflcisw d^siyoWf, in which physiological information 
Is given, di^tio orrors pointed out, and sound advice is offerod, 
in tha form of a Stomach*s autobiography from infancy to 
adrimeod age.” 



QPINIONS 
OF THE PRESS 


NEW QUARTERLY. 

" Tho most fsntastto and 
curious little book of tho 
quarter. It is a most 
humorous account of tho 
miseries this poor organ 
has to enduro fhnn the 
bread and tn^aclo days of 
childhood, through tlio 
celhiputo nights of fiery 
port and devilled kidnoys, 
and well into tho aldcr- 
manio scuesccntal difllcul- 
ties of tuiilo and vonieon 
diunon. iro, alas! some¬ 
times foel we have a 
stomach, and have been 
eftsoons tempted to adopt 
tho Frenonmui’s defi¬ 
nition of a happy man. 
* one who luui a good 
stomach and a bad heart.* 
We owo tho author, who¬ 
ever ho may bo, a kind 
! wur^for ho has obtaiiiod 
us Nniearty laugh and an 
apiiellte. Ifo has exposed 
to us also the absuniitios 
of somo of our favourite 
stomachics, and wo hope 
to foel less bilious and 
write bettor liereafUw. Tlu; 
biiM'd who is couseious of 
pcsiscasiiig a atoinach must 
pohscss one out of order: 
let him consult this oraolc. 
It is aptiaroutly written 
i»v sumo p^sitnan, who 
ihiuks it etiquette to ro- 
inaiu anonymous.** 


CHURCH AND STATE 
GAZETTE. 

** Nothing is betrayed 
from tho private diary 
tiMt could hurt tho most 
susceptible of fccUng peo¬ 
ple; while nearly e^'erj'- 
ihlug is brought forwora 
calculated to Taise a good- 
humoufed laugh. The 
editor is evidently ontitlcd 
to all tho praiM that is 
ducjand holiasinter])rct«d 

. - tho grumblings, oouunu- 

ntoation^ and wayward ways of his alter <0«, ‘ Stcmiach,* with 
a wit and vivacity which dtarro, and with an ability which sur¬ 
prizes.’* 

WEEKLY DISPATCH. 

** There Is an abundance of good sonae aided ty incontroverti- 

blo reason in its pages." _ 

/TLAfi. 

" Can hardly frdl to interest those who have any Stomarii 
for eittior philosophy or ftaii." 

LITERARY GAZETTE. 

" Contains many sonslblo and inractical hints in a humorous 
Olid allegorical murative.** 


[TITBU^VSB, 










































JOUL 

.'" Thla to deddedljrft Witty modiulkm, tnd bytt 
tiwieia one. -It to not mo^ » smart rebokw ~ 

doairiff medlaal iytteiB, but alsoa ptoasantand 
upon those throo important fubjeoU'rHow.Wh 
Eat. At one time we are aimost led to fhncy Um. 
muk for the advocate of bomoeiMhy to sp^ 
thw impression wears off on farther perusati -wum vum 
?!?* intention on tho writw^ liajt beyond 

^ ^ reader's Mnside* healthy andjoStaSorie. 

Wo oordially recommend thw Vemciiia." 

CHrsOH OF ENGLAND QUABTERLT., 

and pleasant satire, and bteathM a spirit 
nf orurinallty as rare as it to welcome in these book-nuAinc 
days." , .4. * 

SUNDAY TIDIES. < 

*-1??°*®!?“*®?*^ a natwl aversion to physic^ and advan¬ 
tage to taten of this fli^ to lannch a phuippio agelnst the 
du^rs, their oontndiotoiy pr^t^ons bc^ brousht in 
jud^ont against thorn wiin t^ng eflbot.** ^ ^ 

TALLIS'S IX)NDON WEEKLY PAPER. 

" The Memoirs of a Stomach in the most pleasant manner in 
the world, unveils the mysteries of Ista, and instead of com- 
foriably mac^amlring tho path to the oemetery, would cover the 
waJto of the ^urohyara with the broken kIim of ph^lc bottles, 
to deter rash m<^to from rushing on thoir frtoe. ■ * Be¬ 
fore oomdudlng this notice of an nnpretmiding work, which 1^ 

i^hest merit and imponanoe, we cannot 
iwt giving tro apeounens, one in verse, and the other in prose, • 
of our an^m^ powers, which exhibit a |di^l dil^oo 

of the most admirable and amusing quality" 

LL 0 YD !8 NEWSPAPER. 

**Treats w Mbmadbi Id interal witha wisdom that to none 
MO less readily taken ibWfijMQMiBe It to a irisdom recommended 
with a slrupy plcasantneii^ 

BRITANNU. 

wdl-wrltten book would, ii 
rtrictjy fb^ed, in nine eaaee out of tem snpersodo tho neces¬ 
sity or physio or ph^dan. 




- KIDD'S OWN JOU^AL, . 

** We ndw met with amoro waggish mini^tov 
pertme^Bnt as cyeiy read tUd 

m er^p ftr a few random ertraeta. • • Bvek 
to bbmi»(thto work) for its own individindi 
I profitable^ and undeniably inV*; 

WELLS JOURNAL. ' 

** ^no bat’a highly onltivated ud etogant w»<"^ iwwM . 
proii^uoed thto worT^hioh, notwlthstiSSiJ IteiSSta^ 
u^ii of bebi^eac} omiMwitloaaiid Rton^ 

of thought and oomp^on^ Moreovor, it Is usefrd and 
Md ^ could with ptaasure ftU our columns with 
ft«m its fesdoatliig pagea.** 

Wn/rS STANDARD. 

mannerin which the anthdr alternately sklma like a 
swallow in tto suMfaipe of fon and h^natjmTW then divea 
down like a dab-chidc into dept^ of physiology learn- 
hig, to at onoB surprlsiiw and rare, and wllf hSw the effeel, 
^shoi^ think, or pusslhignot a litild tho qnidnnnoe and 
critics of the day.^ * • The dss^ption of the nyster to a 

S^Wth^fellttWftS,» "• .ct in tto !»»«», 

DOV^R TELEGRAPH. 

Evoiy^body with any sort of stomaofaio ailment, should read 
this 1^ for thole benefit, and thoao In sound health shonld 
read it for iheir amusement. Its Ingredlentl are wit, mirth, 
humour, and pbilosopl^, the latter none the loss sound becauso 
presented to us in a moiling form." 

JOHl^ BULL. 

" The author of this vohimo has done for the poor sufferer 
what Mrs. Boeoher Stowe lua done for the Amsnean negro~ 
oxpoeod tho Inliiulty and oppression to which tho unhappy 
virtim of selfish tyranny to'exposed. It to impouible to read 
this exoeedlimly ofover book without synmathy with tho die- 
treseoslt detaito; and wo cannot but think (hat, without tho aid- 
of Btaflbrd House, it will tend to promote tho emanripa^ion of 
the wretched stave of human folly and sel^indul^nGe who in it 
so eloquently describes the various kinds of nialtreatn^t to 
which he to subjected.' 
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SECOND EDITION. 


FUBLI8IIKD BY W. B. FAINTEB, 343, STBAND. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


1 *r* 2 JS*^,**.*®^ writer. En¬ 

dowed ^th a high poetic feeling, he to> also gifted with g^ 

dramatic po^. Qf this there to abundant evidence In the 
«8um^B Taleof Yenice' and the other Essays mud Poems 
of which his book oonttota. The ' Lion at a My* might well 
have oome the iraoefol pen of Lambe or Ir^. It to ono 
of those Boeial sketoHea whidti. to rodeem them fr^ oommon- 
idace, require the delicate touch of amaster-hand. * The Miisimr 
Despatebea'although a mere sketch, contains within itself mm 
than wQfuld sulBoe to fill three volumes by most of our nov(d- 

writera But Mr. Whiting's poetryis even better than hto prose, 

1 ??*^ JFi Legend of Bomersetabii^* to a sweetly pretty Pm. 
It is full of poetic imagery, and r^etd with poe& feeUng."— 
Atku, 

"Nmneroos u iba i^les an, and wldelpdivergent as an 
^,!*‘^*?^ 4 ^^ 7 ^UaUTCpay perusal. Inonereepoct 
atoo,^ bo^ in s^of Bm numbm* and variety of the rabjeeta, 
w be nU to potows a unity of ita own. the separate parte 
being.frned together by a pee^ s^t of Undllneas vtsibie in 

"lilitott k aoB ki dib s hla ASonaftinAni 4n 



^ appevance of truth, w1 
Tlw short poems are Ym plsaring; 

dtoiuiqr eonsme 


--enterMai^. 

they an obtain oiMRytboIo- 
lerabta'elairiadlnMMtoolge."— 


subject^ add 

riilSl.* oihiMt oonsUerable deganee of 

ofrigStfteUng 


" Imafdnative and didactic by turns, Mr. Sydney Whiting in- 
variabW sirests tho attention ofthiiss tomewhat more imnerions 
in their requirements than the mere desultory reader, iqr the 
deep vein of reflection whidi pervades even the lightest of the 
artfclee before ua, andat thnee imparts aphilosophloat charaoter 
to his narrative. Of this, the ve^ abbr-written paper on' The 
Value of Thought'furniihes a striking uluBtration. A poet him¬ 
self. M we shall presently ehow, out* author fodulgee in no 
mawkish sendsiMitaltom respecting the dtoappolntmmit too 
often, alas I in store for genius. Much of the attributes to the 
want of fusion, if we may so expreu ounelvei, of tho actual J 
with the ideaL''--2Vrif'rMflportiM. 

" WUlit in his sketches of sooleW Mr, Whiting still' mteiiu 
tbit nice and tceU-hred deUcaey or touch and outtine whlra 
formerly dtotinemshed him. there to now added to it a love of 
truth and of virtue for thev own adtoi, the want of which are 
the meet prominaDt defects In writlnp of much greetor pora- 
l^ty. if to indeed in thto dlr^on, Rmt the bent orMr. 
Whlsbig's mind to evidently cut, in plrtsiintly recogntolpg jsid 
extracting the good from whaterer sooUiliy he finds nlmiMr In, 
and by punning thto hto natural inoltaatfon, be to likely to mifee 
maiv reluable additions to descriptive winatnre pemsps 
to fillup avoid in sodal phlloaophy."-i«^ TbtopnipA. 

" Mr, WUHng strikua Uiteobotd in 'AWocd^Feeta» 
wbloh to-Mi slofimt protati apust'tbawrtM of thou #ho 
sung to4he wand in the iwartsit rtiNw. But tbm tofoiiie- 
thiim In the votunm ta sutt'iOltaiibn s^ no master what a 
nader’easood nuwbet wavcntBraiinlr critical rmutafetou that 
tewtilflDdsomeuiiig togntuyit intte 'LitaraiyM^lNN*'' V* 

" In the varledphiMOf a elairiea^ tarte'ao^ elegurt iaag^ 
tton, tiM apcoBipUkisd Writer disporls witbfhagtMsaBWiw 
of iwetisri tanmsraiynt-N 8^^ 

- of inI bIA 

volnaiw"—I li pn f eii. v7v, *■ 
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